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The area of the district, 8140 square miles, and the density of the 
population, ninety to the square mile, given at pages 1, 2, and 33, were 
taken from the latest available figures, those given in the 1872 
census returns. Since these pages were printed a serious error has 
been detected in the estimated areas of the B4gMn, Kalvan, and Feint 
sub-divisions^ Inquiries made by officers of the Revenue Survey 
show that the correct area of Baglan is 620 not 1420 square miles, 
of Kalvan 554 not 1200 square miles, and of Feint 458 not 961 
square miles. These, and other smaller corrections together reduce 
the area of the district from 8140 to 5940 square miles.^ The 
amended area of 5940 square miles gives, for 781,206 the 1881 
population, an average density of 131 to the square mile. 


Nasik Ahea and Population, 1881. 


Sub-Division. 

Area in 

8QCARB 

MILES. 

1881 POPl'LATION. 

Sub-Divibion. 

Area in 
SQUARE 
MILES. 

1681 Population. 

Total. 

To the 
square 
mile. 

Total. 

To the 
square 
mile. 

MiUegaon 

775 

78,498 

101 

N&Bik 

465 

04,980 

204 

Nacdgaon 

437 


69 

Feint ... 

458 

55,144 

120 

Teola 

412 

53,282 

129 

Dindori 

529 

72,290 

136 

Niphid 

411 

87,523 

212 

Kalran 

554 

68,486 

105 

Sinnar ... 

519 


127 

(Satana) 

620 

64,875 

104 

Igatpuri 

376 

68,749 

182 

ChSndor 

384 

60,899 

132 





Total 

5940 

781,206 

131 


1 Survey Commissioner to Government, 262, 10th March 1S81. 
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NASIK. 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION*. 

I Na'sik, lying between 19° 33' and 20° 53' north latitude and 

* 73° 16' and 76° 6' east longitudej with an area of 8140 square miles, 

I had, in 1872, a population of 734,386 souls or 90'2 to the square mile, 

and, in 1880, a land revenue of nearly £140,000 (Rs. 14,00,000). 
Rhomboidal in shape, with a length of 108 miles from south- 
. west to north-east and an extreme breadth from north to south of 

j eighty-seven miles, Nasik is bounded on the north by the Pimpalner 

and Dhulia sub-divisions of Khandesh ; on the east by the Chdlisgaon 
I sub-division of the same district, and the Daulatabad division of the 
\ Nizdm’s dominions j on the south by the Kopargaon, Sangamner, 
and Akola sub-divisions of Ahmednagar j and on the west by the 
Shah^pur sub-division of Thana, the state of Dharampur, and the 
Songad division of the Gdikwdr’s territory. Except Feint and 
a few villages in Ndsik, Kalvan, and Igatpuri, the district lies on a 
; . table-land immediately to the east of the Sahyadri hills or Western 
Ghats. 

The boundary line on the north is fairly regular. Starting from 
the high ground in the north-west it follows the Selbari hills due 

i east for about forty-five miles ; it then turns south and south-east 
as far as the broken ground on the north slope of the Sdtmala hills. 
Then, after a southern course of about seventeen miles, it takes a turn 
of fifteen miles south-east, in order to include some villages isolated 
in the Nizam’s territory. Bending northwards again for eighteen 
miles and leaving the southern hills of the Satmdia range for the 
plains, it follows a southern course for about twenty-four miles. 
Between the Nasik and Ahmednagar districts, except near the 
Sahyadri hills, there is no well marked natural boundary. The line 
is very irregular. It runs west from the Nizam’s limits for twenty- 
seven miles, and then south-east for fourteen miles. After a sharp 
turn south-west for twenty-two miles, it follows a low line of hills 
twenty miles west until it meets a high range of mountains, along 
which it passes twenty-four miles south-west, and ends in a rugged 
• mass of hill forts on the Sahyadris, overlooking the Konkan. 

f 


• This chapter is contributed by Mr. J. A, Baiues, C. S. 
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Chapter I. 
Description. 


Sab-Divisions. 


Except Feint which lies entirely to the west, the Sahyadn 
range forms the western boundary of the district. This range runs 
from Khandesh south-west for nearly sixty miles to the Trimbak 
fort, near which it turns south-east, passing out of the district at the 
mass of rocks that forms the natural boundary between Igatpuri m 
Nasik and Akola in Ahmednagar. 

For administrative purposes Nasik is divided into twelve sub- 
divisions, with, on an average, an area of 678 square miles, 141 
villages, and about 61,000 inhabitants. The following summary 
gives the chief statistics of each sub-division : 


Nasik Sub-divisional Details, 1S79. 


SCB- 

Diyisioss. 

Area. 

Villages. 

Popu- 

lation, 

1872. 

Popu- 
lation 
to the 
square 
mile. 

Land 

Reve- 

nue, 

1880. 

Government. 

Alienated. I 

Total. 

Villages. 

Sam- 

lets. 

Villages 

Ham- 

lets. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Inhabited. 

£2 

3 

£: 

.5*0 
s a> 
:=• 

Inhabited. 

Inhabited. 

2 

.2^ 
c « 
=> 

Inhabited. 


775 

136 

8 

10 

6 

2 


144 

8 

152 

66,956 

86 

£ 

17,263 


424 

80 

3 

7 

8 

4 


83 

84 

s»i4 

30,2:30 

71 

6323 


482 

90 

3 

6 

27 



93 

27 

120 

59,313 

123 

8346 


370 

106 

1 

n 

15 


7 

107 

15 

122 

86,017 

2:32 

22,506 


507 

94 

4 

33 

5 



98 

5 

103 

64,872 

127 

17,185 


mi 

121 

2 

132 

7 


7 

12:} 

7 

130 

57,735 

85 

8472 


446 

lOS 

1 

44 

28 


12 

109 

28 

137 

90,271 

202 

13,364 


961 

219 

6 

247 

20 


U 

225 

20 

245 

47,033 

48 

2865 


560 

121 

0 

87 

7 



121 

7 

liS 

68,626 

112 

12,633 

Kalvan 

\i00 

164 

5 

5 

2) 


6 

169 

25 

194 



7544 

B&glin 

1420 

139 

3 

6 

21 

1 


142 

2i 

164 



13.029 

Chandor 

323 

92 

5 

23 

14 


5 

97 

14 

111 

50,13C 

155 

9131 

Total .. 

8140 

1470 

41 

611 

183 

84 

49 

1511 

186^ 

1607i 

734,33C 

90-2 

138,961 


Aspect. The Feint sub-division differs from the rest of the district, and. 

Feint. both in appearance and climate, partakes of the nature of the Konkan. 

It is a series of ridges and valleys intersected by streams running 
in very deep beds. The hills are in many cases higher than those at 
the edge of the neighbouring Sahyadris, but the general elevation 
of the country is about 600 feet below the table-land of the 
Deccan. There is abundance of forest, but the trees, as a rule, 
are of small size, though excellent teak is found in some parts. 
Agriculture consists chiefly in planting rice in the valleys and 
coarse grains on the less precipitous hill slopes. Seen from the 
crest of the Sahyddris, the continuous succession of billowy ranges 
and the green patches of tillage in the valleys give Feint an 
air of picturesqueness. But below, in the country itself, the 
frequency of the valleys cutting off all but the narrowest view, the 
bareness of the teak forest except for a few months in the year, the 
small number of inhabitants, and the poverty of the villages, tend 
to make Feint desolate and monotonous. 

The rest of the district, from 2000 to 1.300 feet above the sea, 
slopes from the Sahyddris towards the east and south-east. The 
Satmdla, Chdndor, or Ajanta range, that, running east and west 
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used to divide Khdndesh from Ahmednagar before Ndsik was a Chapter 1. 
separate collectorate^ forms a natural division between the valley of Description, 
the Girna on the north and the valley of the Godavari on the south. Aspect 

Another great, though less clearly marked, division runs north 
and south, the western portion being called Dang, the eastern 
Desh. Dang denotes a wild and hilly tract in which, though 
excellent soil is sometimes found, cultivation of the simplest kind 
is alone possible, owing to the excessive rainfall and the consequent 
prevalence of malaria during the cold season. Desh implies a 
wide extent of open champaign country in which large fields, 
irrigated gardens, and a system of crop rotation are the rule. 

The Dang country of Nasik stretches eastward from the Sahyfidris. Ding. 

It varies greatly in breadth, being in some places only ten mles 
wide and in others more than thirty. Its general characteristics 
are the same throughout, rough hilly ground intersected by 
torrents, the valleys, as a rule, stretching from west to east, 
their sides getting lower as they approach the Desh plains. North 
of the Satmala hills, in Baglan, the crest of the Sahyadris is much 
less clearly defined, the country both above and below consisting 
of a mass of hills of considerable height. The valleys are short and 
narrow, sometimes mere steep clefts between high ranges of 
hills. The Girna river and its larger tributaries have worn wide 
basins within a short distance from their sources, and are fed 
by almost countless torrents from the neighbouring hills. South 
of the Satm&las, the Dang is more open but equally broken by 
ridges and torrents. The hills are lower, and the edge of the 
Sahyadris is often a wide plateau, deeply seamed in places by the 
beds of the rivers that flow east and west. 

The heavy rainfall, washing the soil from the uplands into the 
torrents, has driven tillage to the valleys, leaving the slopes to grass 
and the coarsest grains. In the northern Dang this is almost 
universally the case. The larger rivers have been dammed, and 
a considerable area of irrigable land stretches on either bank, 
but beyond the comparatively level tract at the base of the hills 
bounding the valleys, there is little regular tillage. Some of the 
slopes show patches of cleared land, where ndgli, Eleusine coracana, 
is grown by dint of burning grass or the leaves and branches of trees 
over the soil, both for the sake of the ash manure and because the 
process renders the earth more friable and better suited to crops 
that require transplantation. There are few large trees except the 
mango and the less valuable sorts of timber which flourish in the 
ravines and valleys. Corinda, Carissa carandas, and other brushwood 
cover some of the uplands. Teak is found in the gashes on the sides 
of the higher hills and on the western slopes of the Sahyadris ; but 
until the foot is reached some 600 to 800 feet below, the teak is of 
no great size. On this side the descent is abrupt, but on the east 
the slope consists of a series of gradually descending undulations 
from 2000 feet to about 1800, at which elevation the Desh may be said 
to begin. The Dang hills ftirnish abundance of fodder. They are 
the yearly resort of thousands of cattle from the eastern villages, 
and form the chief breeding ground of the district. The larger 
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villages are on or near rivers. The houses of the village headmen 
and the leading families are generally tiled and strongly built of 
earth or sun-dried brick. The lower classesj and on the Sahyadris 
nearly all classes, live in huts of wattle and daub, with stout comer 
posts and frequently a trellis in front covered with gourds or some 
other creeping plant. North of the Satmalas the population is, in 
most cases, confined to the valleys of the larger rivers. 

In the east and north-east of the district, one or two upland tracts 
partake of the nature of the Dang, though they are not properly 
within its limits. The soil is poor and light, the surface is on all 
sides cut with deep stream beds, there are few large trees, and 
stunted an jan, Hardwickia binata, covers a great portion of the 
untilled land. But as the climate is different from that in the 
neighbourhood of the Sahyadris, the husbandman is able to sow a 
better paying crop than the coarse grain, which alone can be raised 
on the shallow soil and rain-drenched uplands of the west. 

B^gUn, the country north of the Satmalas, has a character of its 
own, on account of the size of some of its valleys within a compara- 
tively short distance of the sources of the rivers by which they are 
drained. It is a land of hills and streams, and the valleys, except in 
the eastern portion bordering on Malegaon, are narrow and broken. 
They are separated from each other by five abrupt and rocky ranges, 
spurs of the Sahyadris trending eastward. Streams everywhere 
descend from the hills, most of them containing water during the 
dry season, The level lands, confined to comparatively narrow belts 
along both banks of the Gima and some of its large tributaries, are 
chiefly given to garden tillage for which Baglan is noted. The 
rivers and large streams are crossed by a series of small works 
constructed at short intervals, by which a head of water is obtained 
sufficient in some cases for perennial irrigation. Sugarcane, rice, and 
wheat are the chief irrigated crops. These represent the’ wealth of 
the people, and whatever capital there is in Baglan is mainly derived 
from this source. The dry-crop cultivation is insignificant, because 
trie soilj except in rich black lauds irrigable from rivers, is generally 
poor. Near rivers are fine mango groves, but the rest of Baglan is 
bare of large trees. The Dang tract south of the Satmalas 
corresponds with what, fiirther south. Grant Duff calls Ghat Matha 
or above-Ghat Konkan, in contradistinction to Thai or below-Ghat 
Konkan. 


In the Desh there is a great deal of open, but, except towards the 
oast, not much level country. The watersheds of the smaller rivers 
are wider and then beds are nearer the surface than in the Dang 
the undulations extend throughout, from 1300 to 1500 feet above 
the plain The country is broken by isolated hills, and by a 
tew low flat-topped ridges. Some parts are well wooded \vith 
large mango groves. In other parts, though the soil is equally 
ScenV^ifT" scarcely a tree of any size is to be^seen, 

pimped licuyel.giosa, breaks the monotouy of the scone In 

Sgh Schedfilod" T'"'* incline to homses with 

b gh pitched tiled roofs, and they usually plant trees round the village 
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site. In other parts, where no rafter-producing forest is at hand, 
the village consists of flat-roofed low houses of sun-dried brick, and 
is often surrounded by a wall of the same material, above which 
towers the double-storied mansion of the village headman or some 
successful moneylender. From a distance these villages, slightly 
raised above the surrounding plain, look like large forts and resemble 
those scattered Provence villages of the desolate tract between 
.Arles and the mouths of the Phone. The want of trees is a serious 
drawback to the picturesqueness of the Desh. Wherever sugarcane 
is grown there is a large demand for fuel and the hills are stripped 
of all brushwood. Bdbhul plantations are seen here and there, but, 
except in Baglan, they are not sufficiently thick to keep pace^ with 
the lopping that goes on every year. In the open country, tillage 
is in patches, the hedges are low, and often of cactus. If it were 
not for the background of mountains that is visible from nearly 
every part of the district, the country would be downright ugly. 

With the exception of the Sahyadris, the general direction of the 
mountain ranges is from west to east, the higher portion bein" 
nearer the west. Both flat-topped and peaked mountains are found” 
the former predominate in number, though not in height. 

In the extreme north is the Selbari range, the higher points in 
which vary from 3100 to 4200 feet. A few miles to the south and 
nearly parallel, come the Dolbari hills, a lower line, starting like the 
Selbiri, from the Suken range. The last mentioned range, varying 
in height from 3700 to 4700 feet, has one peak, the fort of Sd,ler, 5293 
feet high. This is outside the limits of the Ndsik district, and is now 
inhabited by a few Gdikw4ri soldiers, the descendants of the former 
garrison. Separating the larger rivers of Bagl4n are various minor 
ranges, none of them more than 3500 feet high, and the majority 
having few peaks of even that elevation. The southmost range is 
remarkable for the beautiful and striking outline of its peaks. 

The Sdtmala, Chandor, or Ajanta range, has been mentioned as 
running right across the district. It differs from the rest of the 
mountains in the north by the number and shape of its peaks, and by 
the absence of flat summits. These peaks are visible from nearly 
every part of the district and form a prominent landmark. The highest 
of them is Dhodap, 4761 feet. Several other peaks approach 
this height. Amongst these are Saptashring, a celebrated place 
of pilgrimage, and Indrdi and Chandor, both of them forts guarding 
the high road from Khdndesh to the Deccan, and the scenes of 
many engagements during the Maratha wars. Further to the south, 
east are the twin forts of Ankai and Tankai, which also dominate a 
road leading from the north to Ahmednagar. There is a curious 
frequency of such jingling names in this district whenever two 
neighbouring hills have been fixed on for purposes of retreat or 
defence. Besides the forts just mentioned there are, in the 
fSatinalas, Kaulia-Jaulia ; in the Akola range, Madangad-Bitangad 
and Alang-Knlang ; and further north, Saler-Mulher, Mangia- 
Tungia, and others. 

Alow range separates Dindori from Nasik, and to the north of this 
line is a curious mass of rocks considerably higher and bolder than the 
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surrounding elevations, amongst which is the once celebrated fort of 
RAmsej,and the conical peak of Chdmbhar Lena in which are some Jain 
rock shrines, frequented by pilgrims, chiefly of the much-abused class 
of Vdnis called Marvd,dis. South-west of Ndsik are two or three isolated 
hills, the most easterly of which has a terrace on the north-east side 
containing a large number of cave temples of considerable importance. 
This hill is known to the Brdhmans by the name of Trishirsha. The 
isolated peaks merge towards the west in a line of hills, which gradually 
rises from 3000 to 4300 feet. The highest summits are those of the 
forts of Anjaniri or Anjani, 4292 feet, and Trimbak, 4248 feet. 
Anjaniri is a flne mass of trap rock, with lofty upper and lower scarps, 
each scarp resting on a wide and well wooded plateau. Its top is flat 
and of considerable area. Trimbak is celebrated in mythology as well 
as in history. On the north-east it forms a fine amphitheatre enclosing 
the town at its base. The scarp is well defined, like that at Anjaniri, 
and is scaleable only at one or two clefts, where a narrow and 
diSicult path gives access to the energetic faithful who determine to 
go the complete round of a pilgrim’s duties. The fort itself rises 
above the scarp in a grass-covered slope of conical shape, the summit 
being indented like a cock’s comb. As the deity of the Trident 
is the tutelary of the place, the depressions of the ridge are 
three in number, just as in Europe, celebrated cities, for long, 
somehow included seven hills within their limits. To the west of 
Trimbak are three large masses of rock, Brahma, Harsh, and 
Bh4skargad. The last named, which seems to be the highest, is 
in the Th4na district, and, when viewed from the north or the south, 
forms a magnificent buttress of the Sahy^dris. 


Between the Anjaniri range and the southern limit of the 
district are several detached ridges over 3000 feet high. Amongst 
these the chief are Bhaula and Kdvnai forts, and the Mhordan hill. 
All three are flat-topped and scarped. Kavnai, or the hill of K4m4k- 
shidevi whose temple is on the top, was once the chief residence of 
the Peshwa’s revenue officer for the circle. The range that stretches 
eastwards from the Sahyadris, south of Igatpuri, is on the whole the 
most rocky and precipitous in the district. It contains the highest 
summits, two of which, Kalsubai and a less important one to the 
west, reach an elevation of about o400 and 5100 feet respectively, 
and many of the other peaks are between 4700 and 5000 feet high! 
A,lmost every mountain has been a fort, and many still have water! 
cisterns and granaries. The best known, as well as the largest is 
Patta which was more than once taken by Shivaji and his lieutenants 
Though its base lies within Ndsik limits its summit is in Ahmed! 
nagar. North of Kalsub4i a stupendous precipice overhangs the pass 
between Igatpuri and Akola. The whole range is bare of trees except 
a few belts of teak towards the foot. There is not the same re£rularitv 
m scarping as on other ranges of a nearly equal height, the only well 
defined scarp being that in the magnificent amphitheatre enclosed 
by the two forts of Aundha and Patta. This range subsides beyond 
these points, one branch, with only one large hill AdkilJa 
trending thirty miles south-east to the plain of Sangam^er The 
other branch is more a step than a ridge. It follows' in its 
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general direction the course of the Ddma river, from west to east, 
and sinks into the plain before reaching the Godavari, eighteen or 
twenty miles distant. 

Besides these leading ranges there are many hills, both 
isolated and forming the backbones of ridges between streams. 
These, though often of considerable height above the sea, present 
no striking appearance from the table-land out of which they rise. 
They are usually covered with coarse grass, loose stones weighing 
from a few ounces to five or six pounds, and in many places large 
masses of rock. Some of these ranges are flat-topped, preserving a 
curious regularity in height and slope for many miles. Others are 
conical and irregular. The isolated hills are chiefly towards the 
south or near the higher ranges, and present no feature worthy of 
special notice. 

The district is drained by two chief rivers the Gima and the 
Godavari, and their tributaries, the watershed being, as before noticed, 
the Satmala range. The Girna rises to the west of the district north 
of this range near Hatgad, flows through Kalvan, Baglan, and 
Mdlegaon till it passes into Khandesh, where it turns north to meet 
the Tapti. The Goddvari rises in the Trimbak range to the south, and 
with its affluents drains the Nasik, Igatpuri, Dindori, Chandor, 
Yeola, and Niphad sub-divisions, passing into Ahmednagar and the 
territories of the Nizdm on its way to the Coromandel coast. 

In Feint there are many streams, but only three rivers of any 
considerable size. The largest is the Damanganga, which flows into 
the sea at Daman, about fifty miles south of Surat. The two others, 
the Nak and the Par, are but slender streams in the dry season. 
All these flow through deep ravines over rocky and winding beds. 
Their banks are steep and well wooded, and little or no use is made 
of their water for irrigation. 

The Vaitaena rises in the south-west side of the Trimbak fort. 
It drains but a small portion of the district, and, about eight 
miles from its source, leaves the Deccan by a remarkably deep 
and precipitous channel cut through the edge of the Sahyadris, 
the sides of which, wherever they afford foothold for vegetation, are 
covered with teak. The channel is some seven or eight miles long. 
About two or three miles from its upper entrance it is met by a 
second valley, equally steep, worn by a tributary stream, the apex 
of the delta between the two affording a magnificent view of the 
course of the river into the Thana district, through which after a 
total length of about ninety miles it empties itself into the Arabian 
Sea, eleven miles north of Bassein. Of its drainage area only about 
953 square miles lie above the Sahyadris. 

The Godavari, or Ganga as it is locally called, is the most 
celebrated river in the district. One of its sources lies just 
below the scarp of the western side of the Trimbak amphitheatre, 
where is a temple, reached by a flight of well built stone steps. 
A larger and more distant branch takes its rise in the ridge that 
joins the Trimbak and Brahma mountains. But here there is no 
imposing natural fornaation to lend its aid in supporting the belief in 
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the divine origin of the stream, so this branch is neglected in favour 
of its smaller rival. After passing the town of Trimbak, the Godavari 
turns to the east, cutting a deep and rocky bed through the Ghat 
Matha country. After about seven miles, it receives the above- 
mentioned tributary, called the Kikvi, on the north. Three miles 
further to the east, the Godavari is met by the Alandi, a small 
river flowing from the north and debouching at Jalalpur. A few 
hundred yards below the meeting, the Godavari dashes down a 
narrow chasm in a bed of rocks, some thirty -two feet high, and 
owing to the narrowness of the passage and the height of the 
rocky walls, the fall is accompanied by a noise far above what 
would be expected from the average body of water that passes 
through. About 500 yards below the falls of Gangapur, the bed of 
the river is crossed by a remarkably well marked dyke of the kind 
usually found in trap formations. It has been worn down by the 
stream, but at each bank the broken edges are so clean cut as to 
give it the appearance of a wall built by human agency ; and this 
is, in fact, the character it bears among some of the neighbouring 
villagers. Seven miles east of Gangapur the river passes the town 
of Nasik. Here it turns slightly southward, and at a bend near the 
point of its entry into the town, a second ridge of rocks crosses 
the bed, causing a slight fall of five or six feet. Numerous temples 
stud the hanks, and the bed of the river is a succession of masonry 
pools used in ceremonial ablutions, and with a sort of quay on the 
right bank where the markets are usually held. About a quarter 
of a mile south, the river bends sharply to the east, washing the 
base of a high cliff, formerly the site of a Moghal fort, but which is 
now being eaten away by the action of floods. At this spot a ferry 
crosses the stream, vrith a causeway close by for the fair season. 
Except during two or three months of the year the ferry is little 
used. A mile or two below Nasik, the Godavari receives the Nasardi 
on the right, a small but important stream rising ten miles west of 
the town in the Anjauiri range. From this stream the chief water 
supply of Nasik is at present drawn, being conducted by a channel to 
a sort of basin in the centre of the town. Below this, the bed of the 
main stream widens, but rocks still obstruct its course. The banks 
continue high, but become more earthy as the river flows east. 
About fifteen miles below Nasik is the junction of the Godavari 
and one of its chief tributaries, the Darna. The stream here 
occupies, for nine months in the year, a small space in a wide and 
gravelly bed, the greyish banks being fifteen or twenty feet high, 
topped with a deep layer of black soil. A few miles after its 
meeting with the Dama, the Godavari swerves to the north-east, 
till the Banganga, from the north-west, meets it on the left. 
The course of the main stream then tends more decidedly south. 
At Nandur-Madhmeshvar ten miles below, the Kadva, a second 
large affluent, brings a considerable increase to the waters of the 
Godavari. A ferry plies at Tarukhedla, a little south-east of this 
junction, but is scarcely more used than the Nasik ferry, the stream 
being fordable except during the highest floods of the rainy season. 
A few miles below the ferry, the Dev stream, draining the Sinnar 
sub-division, empties itself on the right, and the Godavari, after 
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a course from Trimbak of sixty mileSj leaves Xasik for Ahmednagar 
and the Nizam’s territory. 

_ The Godavari is nowhere navigable, and is of little use in irriga- 
tion. Its chief attribute is its sacred character, which yearly 
_ draws thousands of bathers to the Nasik pools or Tiunds, and fills 
the purses of numbers of Brahmans who act as cicerones to the 
I stranger on his round of ceremonies, and keep houses of entertain- 
, ment for him during his visit. In the months of April and May, 
the stream usually runs so low that it is dammed during the night by 
s large stones fitted into the conduits of the principal pools, and, in 
i those months in 1878, it scarcely filled a channel two feet wide, cut 
in its bed to utilise in the town as much of the water as remained. 
The river is at its best about ten miles from its source, where the 
banks are bold and well wooded, the bed rocky, and the stream 
clear and winding through a succession of pools. There is ^also a 
very picturesque reach, about three miles west of Nasik, at Anand- 
veli, the country residence of Anandibai, the wife of Peshwa 
Ragonathrav or Baghoba (1773-1784). 

The chief streams that join the Godavari in its course through 
the district are the Darna and the Kadva. The Darna rises fi’om 
the crest of the Sahyadris, about a mile south of Igatpuri. It has 
a winding course of over fifty miles, though a straight line from its 
source to the Godavari would not be more than thirty-five miles 
long. Its banks are like those of the Godavari below Nasik, of 
no great height, but broken by scores of small streams, making the 
passage of the river very difficult to laden carts. It is crossed by 
a ferry at Chehedi on the Nasik and Poona road, on the way to 
Sinnar. The bed is for the most part wide and sandy, though at 
times, for miles together, the water flows over rocks. Near the 
Godavari the river is a little used for irrigation. On the right 
bank, at Belhu, it receives the Kadva, not the large river of that 
name, but a small deep stream that drains the whole of the south 
; and south-east of Igatpuri. On the left bank the Darna has only 
I two tributaries of any size, and they hold little water during the 
I hot season. They are the Aundba and the Valdevi. Both these 
rise in the Anjaniri range, the former in a hill to the south of the 
fort, the latter from the summit of the fort itself. It reaches the 
Darna near the ferry at Chehedi. 

; The Kadva rises in the Sahyadris to the north-west of Dindori, 
and crosses Dindori from north-west to south-east. It is rocky 
both in bed and bank, but the bed is wide, and the average volume 
of water is small compared with the ai’ea through which it flows. 
Irrigation works of considerable importance have been established 
i on it. Near the town of Niphad it is joined by the Yadali, which, 
j rising in the Satmala hills near Dhodap and flowing south, drains 
I the west of the Chandor sub-division and part of the north of 
' Niphad. The Kadva is crossed by a ferry at the village of Kokan- 
: gaon, on the Nasik and Malegaon high road. 

In the northern division of the district the most important stream 
is the Giena. Rising near the Sahyddris in Kalvan, just above the 
Surgdna division of the Ddngs, it flows nearly east along a vdde 
: B 23-2 4- 
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bed, witb high banks in some parts, but, as a rule, low enough to 
admit of the use of the water for irrigation. The stream of water 
during this portion of its course is comparatively small, and 
confined during eight months of the year to a narrow strip of the 
sandy bed. Several dams have been built across the main stream, 
irrigating large areas of garden land. After entering Malegaon, 
the course of the river for some distance is to the south-east, 
■winding north as it nears the Khandesh frontier. The Girna in 
its upper course receives several rivers little less capacious than 
itself, and equally useful for irrigation. The first considerable 
stream that joins it, on the left or north bank, is the Punand, 
flowing from the Suken range south of Saler fort, and reaching 
the Girna at Bej. Its valley is deep and its banks steep and 
rocky, and, along its channel, in the rainy season the water flows 
from the hills in considerable quantities and w'ith great rapidity. 

The Aram is formed of four streams which join a little above 
the town of Satana. The width of its main valley is considerable, 
the banks are low, and the land at the lower portion is particularly 
well suited to irrigated crops. The main stream is fed by almost 
innumerable tributaries, chiefly from the south. Between the 
village of Dang Saundana and Satana, a distance of only twelve 
miles, no fewer than fifty-seven feeders join it from the south alone. 
The other rivers that join it are the Su'kia, the Sukad, the Kener, 
and the Hattini. The characteristics of all are the same, deep beds 
and steep banks. The water supply is abundant in the larger streams, 
but the smaller are filled during the south-west monsoon only. The 
Aram joins the Girna about three miles east of Thengoda. 

The Mosam, the next tributary of the Girna from the north- 
west, rises in a range of hills from SIOO to 4000 feet high north 
of the Saler fort. It runs south-east past the market to'wn of 
Jaykhed, receiving on its way a vast number of streamlets from 
the north. At the village of Askhed it is met by its largest aflfiuent 
the Karanjadi, flowing east from the Suken hills. Like the Aram, 
the Mosam has cut a wide valley which its waters suffice to irrigate 
plentifully, until the banks become too high to admit of the use of 
the natural flow of the stream, which, in the dry weather, lies too 
far from them to allow the cultivators to raise it by lifts, hudhig. 
It joins the Girna about a mile below Malegaon. 


After lea-ving Malegaon, on the right or south bank, the Girna 
receives its two largest tributaries the Panjan and the Maniad. The 
Panjan rises to the south of the Chandor fort, flows east for some 
miles, and then turns north-east. The valley is deep and narrow 
and the banks are so high that irrigation is impracticable. After 
passing the Satmalas, the country through which it flows is rough, 
broken, and for the most part barren. It drains the whole of west 
Nandgaon and part of the south-east of Malegaon. 


The Maniad, which drains the east of Nandgaon, rises a 
little south of Eajapur m the Ajanta range, flows east for about 
ten miles, then turns north, cutting a passage in the hills near 
Mamkpiinj. It meets the Girna close to the extreme eastern limit 
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of the Nasik district. The general character of its banks and 
channel is similar to that of the Panjan, deep rocky banks, stony 
bed, and scanty stream for the greater part of the year. 

The other rivers that join the Gima from Kalvan sub-division, 
west of Malegaon, are useful in irrigation, but are of no great size. 
The chief of them are the Kolthi, the Kothi, and the Markandi. 
After February their stream runs very low. 

The only flood of which a detailed record remains is the flood 
on the Girna in 1872. About two in the afternoon of the 
14th September 1872, rain began to fall heavily in Malegaon, 
and continued all the following night until noon on the 15th. 
About three in the morning of that day, the Mosam began to 
rise rapidly, and flowing into the part of the town known as 
Inverarity Peth, undermined the earthen walls and sun-dried brick 
buildings, and very soon threw down many houses. The flood then 
rose to the level of the fort and part of the town near the fort. 
The Girna was not less swollen than the Mosam, and neither river 
showed signs of abating till one in the afternoon of the sixteenth. 
Though the Godavari seems not to have risen nearly so high as the 
northern rivers, it caused considerable danger to the houses and 
temples on its banks. The Kadva, also, was affected by the heavy 
fall of rain, and swept away much cultivated land in Dindori and 
Niphad. The chief distress was in the valley of the Girna. There, 
more than 1500 houses were damaged, nearly 1200 being entirely 
destroyed. The value of property lost was over £7500 (Rs. 75,000], 
and the buildings themselves were estimated to be worth about 
£13,500 (Rs. 1,35,000). The damage to the bridges and other public 
buildings at Malegaon was calculated at £4500 (Rs. 45,000). Besides 
this destruction of buildings, serious loss was caused to the crops 
and lands of villages on the banks of the Girna and the Mosam. 
In 128 villages the crops on 7068 acres were washed away, 
representing an assessment of £1253 (Rs. 12,530) and valued at 
£8596 (Rs. 85,960). An area of 1445 acres was made unfit for 
tillage. To relieve the suffering caused by this calamity, a fund 
was set on foot both locally and in Bombay, and about £1110 (Rs. 
11,100) were subscribed. Facilities were also given to those whose 
houses had been destroyed for obtaining timber out of government 
forests. But the work of rebuilding progressed slowly, and it was 
long before the confidence of the people was sufficiently restored 
to induce them to risk their capital by building substantial houses 
on the sites of their former residences. Among the works of public 
utility that were destroyed, were several dams of substantial 
masonry across the Girna, which were irreparably breached. On 
the Aram the people declare that the water supply for irrigation 
has been more constant and plentiful ever since the scouring caused 
by what they term the Mahdpur or great flood of 1872. 

The whole district forms part of what is known as the Great 
Trap Region of the Deccan. Its geological features are of the 
simplest. It is entirely of volcanic formation, though future search 
may perhaps lead to the discovery of infra-trappean sedimentary 
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beds, such as are known to exist to the east and north-west. 
The volcanic portion consists of compact, stratified basalts, and 
an earthy trap. The basalts are the most conspicnous geological 
feature. To the west they lie in flat -topped ranges, separated by 
valleys, trending as a rule from west to east. The descent to the 
Konfcan is precipitous, and the sides of the hills are generally 
lofty. The eastern slope is gradual and by a series of steps. The 
total thickness of the trap flows is probably about 5000 feet. They 
have a curious equality in thickness and elevation. The surveys of 
the portion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway that passes 
through the district show that the flows have a slight dip to the 
east, but to the eye they appear horizontal. The tabular strata of 
hills, many miles apart, are found to be almost exactly at the same 
height above the sea. From this it is surmised that these ranges once 
formed part of an immense plateau, similar to the hills in this same 
range of mountains further south towards Satara. The crystalline 
basalt as well as the earthy beds were undoubtedly spread out by 
volcanic action over this large surface. At the same time there is 
this difference between the force by which this region was formed, 
and the volcanic action which is accumulating masses of rock in 
other parts of the world, that, though there are numerous dykes, 
no trace of igneous vent has been found, or of any outlet through 
which the lava flow could have been poured. 

The numerous hill fort.s, of which repeated mention has been 
made in the section on mountains, have a g’eological as well as an 
historic interest. In most cases they are flat -topped, or have but a 
small peak rising out of a table-land ; below comes a perpendicular 
scai-p, rising out of a terrace, usually thickly wooded. In some 
instances a second scarp supports this terrace, resting in its turn 
on a sloping earthy base. The summit of these forts is chiefly of 
earthy trap, disintegrated and washed down by the weather. This 
denudation exposes the flow of basalt below, which is usually of 
too great thickness to be covered by the debris falling from 
above. The debris gathers in a terrace below, leaving between 
it and the summit a frovvning wall usually of a dark green and 
compact stone. In some flows the basalt is columnar, and then it 
weathers into the fantastic shapes of the Satmala range or the 
crags of Kalsubcii with their gables, roofs, spires, and mitres. 
The earthy formation at the base of these higher traps is chiefly 
s^mygdaloidal, containing quartz in vertical veins, crystals, and 
zeolitic minerals, especially apophyllite. It weathers into a greyish 
soil, either in nodular or tabular fragments. 


A curious feature in the geology of the district is the absence of 
the laterite, which caps the summits of the hills to the south. There 
is no tract of laterite of any large extent, though there appear to 
be slight traces of it at the Thai pass through which the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway enters Igatpuri. 

The lithological character of the basalt varies greatly In some 
cases the tabular trap is of fine texture, and takes a fair polish in 
others It IS coarse and nodular. That in the dvkes splits into obloni- 
regular masses, but is too brittle for ihc in masonrv 
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Some of the valleys that separate the ranges of trap hills are of 
considerable width, others are narrow. The former are in many 
instances too wide to have been formed by the rivers now flowing 
through them. Such, for instance, is the valley at the head of the 
Thai pass. The existence of these valleys is explained either by 
volcanic convulsions and subsequent filling by the falling away of 
the debris from the sides, or else solely by sub-aerial denudation. 
The evidence in favour of the latter view has been generally 
accepted, and the anomaly of the wide valleys is attributed to the 
fact that the rivers that flow down their midst formerly rose much 
further west than they now rise, and that the broad plains were 
then many miles from the sources of the rivers. The crest of the 
Sahyadris is thought to have been many miles further west than it 
now is. It is, in fact, surmised that the whole range was once a 
sea cliff. And though the evidence in support of it is not conclusive, 
this is the only explanation yet offered of the conformation of these 
wide valleys, the problem of which was brought forward many years 
ago by Colonel Sykes. 

With regard to the soil, little need be said in a geological point 
of view. The valleys are filled tvith disintegrated basalt of various 
shades, from grey to black, washed down by rain. It is of an 
argillaceous nature, and its colour depends greatly upon the organic 
matter it has imbibed, or the length of time it has been exposed 
to the air. The fertility of this description of earth for cereals 
and pulse is well known, but it is not favourable to the growth 
of large trees. The red soil is less common and more tenacious 
than in most districts. In the sub-divisions bordering on the 
Sahyddri range, the red soil becomes more prevalent as the west 
is approached, and in many parts of this tract, owing to the 
suitability of this class of soil to cultivation under a heavy and 
concentrated rainfall, the yield is superior to that from soil of a 
darker colour and greater consistency. This fact is especially 
noteworthy at the edge of the Sahyadris in Dindori, Nasik, and 
Igatpuri. 

A w'ell near Bhadrakali’s temple in Nasik, and another near the 
Nasik jail are remarkable for the presence of nitrates in large 
quantities. Their water is not used for drinking. There is also 
said to be a sulphurous spring at Triinbak near the source of the 
Godavari.* 

The climate varies considerably in different parts of the district, 
the extremes of heat and cold being greater towards the east. That 
of Nasik itself and the whole of the western side of the district is 
in most respects the best in the Deccan, if not in Western India. 
For a short period in each year extreme cold and extreme heat are 
experienced, the extreme cold usually in January and the extreme 
heat in the beginning of April. During the rest of the twelve 
months, the temperature is equalised by a constant breeze from the 
west and south-west. 

The rainfall at Nasik, though subject to considerable variations, 

‘ Tran'?. Bom. Med. and Physic, Soc. (I859i, New Scries, V. 261-262, 
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averages about twenty-seven and is seldom more than thirty-five 
inches.^ Nearer the plains of Khandesh and the Nizam’s territory 
the fall becomes lighter, and at Malegaon and Yeola it does not 
average more than twenty-three or twenty-four inches. At 
Igatpuri, on the other hand, which is on the line of the Sahyadris 
and within the influence of the cloud bank that always forms 
against the lofty range of Kalsubai and Alang-Kulang, the fall 
varies from sixty-eight to 148 and averages about 125 inches.® The 
same conditions exist in the Konkan Ghat Matha in the Nasik sub- 
division which is affected by the mass of hills, to which Trimbak, 
Anjaniri, and Indrai belong.® Further north, the crest of the 
Sahyadris becomes more level, and the ranges of hills at right angles 
to it are lower, so that, except near the Dang fort of Saler, the 
rainfall is considerably lighter than in the sonth-west. 

In different parts of the district the rainfall varies less in distri- 
bution over the year than it varies in quantity. In May,^ one or 
two heavy thunder showers from the north-east are the first signs 
of the gathering south-west monsoon. After this cloud banka 
continue to drift from the coast till, towards the third week in June, 


* The details are : 
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^ Tile details at these three stations are : 


Rninfull, - /.S,'9. 


WT 1 

Name.s. ! 

1875. 

1 1876. 1 

1 1 

} 1877. 

1873, 

1879. 

Yeola 

Malegaon .. 
Igatjiuri ... 

1 35*12 

2vr7 
' 148*27 

1 

14*96 1 
15-73 1 
114-57 1 

18.56 

16*82 

68*26 

27*11 : 
35*44 j 
; 160*54 ! 

' 1 

22-66 

27*52 

133*25 


g.... name , uui, inis IS me lori, tne peak is called Indrai 

though not commonly. - 

* Hailstorms accompanied with rain are not uncommon as early as Anril A 
correspondent of the Bombay Times, describing a hailstorm at Anjaniri, fith April 

Jo4o, writes: 0 A.M. cloutlv with deilSP fntr «r>nhhnrlvr . n . . r . 


184S, writes : f, a.m. cloudy with dense fog, southerly breeze ; 9 A.ji.'a perfect calm • 
3 p.M. sky covered with heavy naasses of cumuli, rain, and lightning to west and north’ 
wind variable ; 6^?..%! strong breeze from south-east. This soon became a perfect 
hurricane, and continued so a little more than half an hour, when it suddenly abated ■ it 
was accompanied with heavy ram and some hail. Vivid dashes of liyht.omr f ll ’ i 
each other most rapidly, accompanied by loud crashing peals Z t 3er Th': 

Trrsi“i.t'sL”K:v'''" “““ 
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rain sets in from the south-west. A heavy fall in the first few days 
is usually followed by a break lasting as much as ten days in an 
average year, and sometimes so prolonged as to cause much 
uneasiness and even loss to the cultivators. In August and September 
the showers are frequent but light, until the Hasta Nakshatra or 
sign of the Elephant in the first half of October, when the rains, as a 
season, may be said to end. A few isolated storms usually occur in 
October, and a cold weather shower or two follow, as a rule, either 
in January or early in February. Between the middle of February 
and the end of April rain seldom falls. 

The average annual maximum temperature at Nasik^ is 90°, and 
the minimum 61°. Occasionally in May, the thermometer rises to 
102°, and during exceptionally cold weather in December and the 
early part of January, it has been known to fall as low as 27°.^ 
During the rainy season the day temperature is not more than 74°, 
and the night temperature is 70° or 68° at the lowest. On one or 
two nights in every cold season thin ice forms in exposed places, 
and frost does a good deal of injury to vines and even to 
cereals.® 

Early in October, after the elephant showers, the wind begins to 
shift towards the east. It grows colder as the moisture evaporates, 
and reaches its greatest strength and coldness in January. A hot 
wind sets in from the north-east about the end of February and 
lasts till the end of April. But, except when it has passed over a long 
and almost treeless tract of cultivated land, it has none of the intense 
heat and dryness that characterise the same wind further south 
and east. During the south-west monsoon the wind seldom blows 
with great violence, and, at Nasik, its force is broken by the ranges 
of low hills and the large tract of mango-covered garden land 
which shelter the town towards the south-west. Further east, in 
less protected situations the wind sweeps the rain over the country 
with great violence. Showers burst suddenly, and, lasting but a 
short time, fill the torrents and watercourses with debris washed 
from the surface of the fields, and carry with them tons of valuable 
soil. 


^ N^dttik Therinomeier Rtadtngty 1S75 • 1S79. 


— 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

>» 

«s 

s 

June. 


IS 

3 

tx. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Means. 

Itfaximam ... 

83 

87 

94 

99 

102 

99 

86 

83 

87 

90 

87 

83 

90 

Minimum 

45 

50 

64 

66 

71 

71 

70 

70 

70 

58 

54 

46 

61 

Mean maxima. 

81 

86 

92 

99 

99 

95 

84 

82 

83 

86 

84 

82 

87 

M ean minima. 

47 

52 

69 

71 

72 

73 

72 

71 

71 

60 

56 

52 

64 

Mean range ••• 

26 

23 

23 

21 

17 

13 

9 

6 

7 

13 

19 

22 

16 


’ ‘ The lowest temperature I ever recorded was 27° 5 in January 1875.’ Mr. H. K. 
Cooke, C. S. 

3 ‘ On the 30th January 1875, I found before sunrise a shallow pan of water firmly 
frozen over, and I could with difficulty break the ice with my first finger. About 
three-quarters of an hour later, the surface W!vs again frozen over. The pan was kept 
in the shade, and the ice did not wholly disappear until about 8-30 A.M. Irrigated 
crops suffered a good deal.’ Mr, H. R. Cooke, C. S. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

PRODUCTION. 

The district has not yet been geologically surveyed. As far as 
has been ascertained the only minerals are stone and lime nodules, 
hankar, which are found more or less all over the district. The trap, 
of which almost all the district rocks are formed, is very useful 
for building. It can be worked and delivered within about two 
miles of the quarry at Is. (Rs. 3-8) the 100 cubic feet of rubble. The 
lime nodules yield a very good lime, slightly hydraulic, but not 
sufficiently so, to be used alone under water. Mixed with pounded 
brick and sand it forms a very fair hydraulic mortar. Lime can 
be made at 11s. (Rs. 5-8) the khandi of thirty-two cubic feet. 

Except an occasional mango grove, the hedgerows in garden 
lands, and some bnbhuls along the skirts and untilled patches 
of fields, the cultivated parts of the district are bare of trees. 
Except the mango, jack, and hdhhul, the country people have 
little fondness for trees, thinking that their shade gathers birds and 
dwarfs the crops. When well-to-do they seldom cut their trees. But 
if pressed by a creditor, timber is generally the first property that is 
turned into cash. The trees best suited for roadside planting are, 
over the whole district, the mango and the various figs, especially 
Ficus indica. Ficus glomerata, and Ficus nitida. In the hilly parts 
to the west, the jumhlud Syzigium jambolanum, and the jack 
Artocarpus integrifolia ; further north, the sinis Acacia odoratissima ; 
and still further north, the nimb Azadirachta indica, are the most 
useful. M ithin the region of heavy rainfall the karunj, Pougamia 
glabra, can be grown with advantage, and is a most ornamental 
roadside tree. The figs are grown from cuttings, or from branches 
planted in July in the places they are permanently to occupy. The 
rest are rai.sed in nurseries, planted out, each surrounded by a thorn 
fence, and, for at least a year, are regularly watered. The system 
of making the headmen and people of the vdlages along the line of 
road re.spousible for the fences, ha.s, especially in the Malegaon sub- 
division, worked well. In Kalvan, Balgan, Malegaon, and Nandgaon, 
besides the ordinary royalties over teak Tectona grandis, blackwood 
Dalbergia latifolia, and sandaKvood Sautalum album. Government 
have reserved a half .share of the produce of mango trees. 

Fifteen’ or twenty years ago, many parts of the plain country 
had considerable tracts of woodland and forest. Near Igatpuri, at 


From materials supplied by Mr. B. C. Wroughton, Deputy Conservator of Forests. 
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f Trimbak, and along the Peint roadj about twelve miles north-west 
of Nasik, large areas, then covered with thick brushwood and forest, 
are now under tillage. 

The forests of the Nasik district, or as it is called the Nasik Forest 
Circle, include a total area of about 1183 square miles or about fourteen 
per cent of the whole district. Of this forest area, 808 square miles 
have been set aside after inquiries stretching over several years. The 
remaining 375 miles were added in 1878, under a selection of new 
forest lands directed by the late Governor Sir Richard Temple. 
The regularly demarcated portions have been declared settled 
I under the Forest Act. The supplemental selections are now in course 
I of settlement. Besides the area already declared to be forest, there 
remain among the supplemental selections about 130 square miles of 
occupied land. The claims connected with these lands are now 
being settled. In Peint a further area of 100 square miles, that may 
in time be increased to 300, has been set apart. This raises the total 
proposed forest area to 1613 square miles. None of the area is 
protected, all is reserved. 

When, in 1871, the Nasik forests were separated from those of 
^ Khandesh and made a distinct charge, an executive establishment of 
six foresters at a yearly cost of £216 (Rs. 2160), and of twenty-six 
guards at a yearly cost of £267 12s. (Rs. 2676), was entertained, and 
temporary hands were also, as required, taken on for broken periods. 
Since then, with changes and additions, the executive establishment 
il has been (1879-80) raised to, a ranger on a yearly pay of £120 
(Rs. 1200), twelve foresters costing altogether £420 (Rs. 4200) a year, 
seven round guards costing £90 (Rs. 900), and fifty-nine beat guards 
costing £485 (Rs. 4850), or a total charge of £1115 (Rs. 11,150). 
This permanent staff is supplemented by a temporary establishment of 
thirty round guards costing £361 4.'>'. (Rs. 3612) and 144 beat guards 
I costing £1329 12s. (Rs. 13,296). The temporary establishment is 
I kept throughout the year, and, e.xcept that service in it does not count 
for pension, does not differ from the permanent staff. The office 
establishment consists of three clerks on £108 (Rs. 1080), and 
three messengers on £29 (Rs. 290) a year. The ranger draws a 
consolidated monthly horse allowance of £1 10*'. (Rs. 1.5), and the 
foresters £1 (Rs. 10). The clerks draw a consolidated allowance of 
£1 10*’. to £2 (Rs. 15-RS.20). 

. The Nasik forests may be divided into three groups : those in 
the valley of the Girna, those in the valley of the Godavari, and 
those in Peint. Though the sources of the Girna and the Godavari 
have a very scanty supply of timber, their watershed, Saptashring 
and the lines of hills running parallel to Saptashring, are, for some 
fifteen miles east of the Sahyadris, fairly covered with trees. The 
. ( whole basin of the Godavari is bare. Peint is fairly wooded, but 
valuable timber is scarce. 


There are four chief kinds of forest : scrub forest with or without 
anjan, Hardwickia binata; teak coppice ; evergreen forests, wither 
without teak ; and hdlhul reserves. 

The scrub forest, scattered over from 1000 to 1200 square 
tmiles in the nortb-east of the district, is, when pure, composed 
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chiefly of hor Zizyphus jujuba, or Jcansar Acacia amara, and 
stunted khair and hivar Acacia catechu and leucophlcea. These 
forests are valuable only as firewood reserves. The present trees 
can never yield useful building timber. At the same time there is 
in places as much as seventy-five per cent of anjan. As their leaves 
and twigs are a favourite food for cattle, the present anjan trees 
have been so lopped and pollarded, that they are little larger than 
the surrounding scrub. Since these lands have begun to be protected, 
a fresh gTovT:h has sprung up, which if saved from the axe and 
billhook will in time form a forest. As anjan grows to a large size 
and yields first rate timber, every acre of scrub into which it can be 
introduced will rise tenfold in value. Still, as it is a singularly 
local tree and does not seed every year, it is doubtful whether it 
can be grown through all these reserves. The best a;ya?i forests, 
where the trees are large and little mixed, are very beautiful, 
brightened with leaves of every shade of green, brown, and red. 


Pure teak coppice is rare. It is found in patches, a few square 
miles in area, in the valleys of the Godavari and of the Kadva one 
of the Godavari’s main feeders. AYhere there are no trees but teak, 
the contents of a teak coppice are poor. As the pi’oportion of 
other trees increases, the teak improves in quality, and when the 
forest becomes evergreen with only a small proportion of teak, the 
teak reaches timber size. In a pure teak coppice there is never any 
^owth from seed. The result is the exhaustion of the stools. 
(Standards cannot be kept, for, after growing fairly for fifteen or 
twenty years old, the tree seems to lose its power of incrca.sing in 
girth, and begins to settle dow'n, so that even though straight when 
twenty years old, at forty it is twisted like a corkscrew. The 
cure for this, the introduction of other trees, is not easy. Pure teak 
coppice, the natives say, burns any seedling. The fact is that, as 
no humus forms, the soil is ahvays growing poorer. Still by 
keeping out man aud beast, by checking fires, and by fostering a 
growth of corinda, Carissa carandas, aud siras, Acacia odoratissima, 
a good deal can be done to improve the character of the teak. 


Evergreen forest is the opposite extreme from teak coppice. 
It IS rarely found pure, excejit on the upper terraces of trap hills, 
where it contains mango, jdnihhul Eugenia jambolana, and some- 
times harcla Terminalia chebula. Such isolated forests, though 
of little market value, are of use in nursing springs during the dry 
season, and in checking sudden rushes of wmtor during the rains. On 
all the slopes which run from the main Sahyadri range, and below tho 
Sahyadris through Peint, the forests are mixed wdth from fifteen to 
seventy-five per cent of teak. The kinds of trees vary greatly in 
different places. Where the rainfall is light, the chief trees are, uddada 
w am Terminalia tomentosa, dhdvdu Conocarpus latifolia, tivas 
Dalbergia ujaineusis, and an undergrowth of corinda, Carissa 
carandas, and tornn Zizyphus rugosa. Nearer the Sahytidris, where 
the rainfall is heavier, the forests become more and more varied till 
among the western slopes of the Peint bills, more tban dOO kinds of 

albeigici latitoha, lad luid krd o mb Nauelea cordifolia and parvifolia. 
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hihla Pterocarpus marsupium, Jiarda and behda Termiiialia chebula 
and bellerica, and half a dozen acacias of which the chief are khair 
and kinai Acacia catechu and procera. 

The area under hdbhiil is small, but many fresh reserves are 
being formed. 

During the last ten years, excluding the two exceptional seasons of 
1870-71 and 1872-73, expenditure has risen from £1782 (Es. 17,820) 
to £.56.58 (Rs. 56,580). There has been a corresponding increase 
in revenue, and the balance of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000) is little 
changed. The details for the last ten years are : 


Ndsik Forents, 1S71-1SS0. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Charges, 

Revenue. 

1 Tear. 

1 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Revenue. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1870*71 

4895 

1782 

3113 

' 1975-76 

3153 

2481 

672 

1871-72 .. 

3866 

2237 

1629 

, 1876-77 

5105 

2459 

2646 

1872-73 . . 

lo53 

2074 

—522 

1877-78 

3845 

2469 

1376 

1873-74 .. 

3949 

2039 

1010 

1878-79 

5454 

3949 

1505 

1874-75 ... 

3570 

2076 

1494 

1879-80 

7096 

5658 

143S 


Among minor articles of forest produce may be noticed bamboo 
baskets, catechu, and charcoal. The timber trade is almost entirely 
confined to the Dindori sub-division, where alone any quantity of 
teak is grown. Except in Nasik, where there are several Musalmto 
dealers, the timber trade is in the hands of Hindu merchants, 
Brahmans, Marvad Vanis, and Sonars, most of whom live in Vani 
and Umbrala. These men buy wood in Peint, in the Dangs, and in 
the forests near their villages, and sell it to people from Ahmednagar 
and the Nizam’s territory. Formerly Mahaja, Umbrala, Amba, 
and Chausal, all in Dindori, were the chief timber marts. Now 
wood is bought at auctions in the forests, and either sold at 
once, or, especially in Dindori, stacked in the buyer’s village. 
Stores of wood said to come from the private, indm, village of 
Atgaon in Thana have lately been opened at Trimbak near Nasik, 
and at various points along the line of railway. 

The' domestic animals ai-e oxen, cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
horses, fowls, ducks, and pigeons. 

The local breed of oxen, though small, is fit for most kinds of 
field work. Tho.se oxen vary in price from £2 to £20 (Rs. 20- 
Es. 200) the pair. Six other breeds are also common, Surti, Varhadi, 
Kilhari or Thilari, Gavraui, Malvi, and Bahali. Surti oxen are tall 
wild looking animals, usually white, and worth from £10 to £40 
(Rs. 100-Rs. 400) the pair. Yarh.adi or Kamti oxen are large and fine 
looking’, white, yellow or red in colour, and worth from £5 to £40 
(Rs. 50 -Rs. 400) the pair. This bi-ecd does not thrive on hill grazing. 
Kilhari oxen are brought from ludor. They are active and lively, 
with long upright horns, and are usually white or brindled ; they 
cost from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 -Es. 200) the pair. They go fast in 
carts, but are not useful for field work. Malvi oxen are usually 
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white, and Gdvrani oxeu, which are of various colours, have crooked 
horns. They are worth from £2 10s. to £0 (Rs. 25 -Rs. 60) the pair. 
Bahali oxen, chiefly found in Igatpuri and much esteemed, are black 
mottled with white. They fetch somewhat higher prices than the 
Malvi and Gavrani. 


Oxen are bred by Knubis and by Kilharis or Thilaris, a class of 
professional herdsmen. They begin w'ork at about three years old, 
and from one to three pairs are yoked to a plough. Ordinary 
carts want only one pair of bullocks, but heavy grain and grass 
wagons are sometimes drawn by as many as five pairs. Pack bullocks 
are used in the hilly districts by Vanjaris for carrying grain and 
salt. They are also used for carrjdng tobacco, cloth, pots, bangles, 
and oil. Oxen are fed on millet stalks, rice husks, and hhurdsni 
oil-cake, with an occasional feed of gram or a dose of salt. They 
are seldom treated to spices. Masala. 

Cows calve when three years old, and live from fifteen to twenty 
years. A good cow will give ten pints (five sher.^) of milk for four 
mouths in the year. Milch cows are fed on millet stalks, wheat straw, 
carrots, boiled onions, cotton seed, and pulse bran. Their price 
varies from lO.y. to £-3 (Rs. 5-Rs. 30), and the monthly cost of their 
keep from 4s. to 12.s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 6). Cows are sometimes given to 
herdsmen to take care of, on the understanding that the owner is 
to take the male and the herdsmen the female calves. Sometimes 
the calves are shared equall}'. 

He-buffaloes are commonly used f(.>r ploughing, dragging 
timbei', drawing heavy carts, and sometimes for carrying water. 
tShe-buffaloes calve when four oi’ five years old. They live to sixteen 
or eighteen. A good buttalo will give fourteen pints (seven shers) 
of milk for eight mouths in the year. They are fed in the same 
way as cows, at a monthly cost of about lG.i'. (Rs. 8). Their price 
varies from £2 10s. to £8 (Rs. 25 -Rs. 80). 

Hheep are of two kinds, Gavrani and llarani, the latter 
distinguished by short snouts. The wool is cut in June and in 
Sejjtember. The Uhaugars and liatkars, the jirofessionid herdsmen 
who rear sheep, weave coar.se blankets of the wool, and use it for 
stuffing saddles and making rope. The bones are u.sed for sickle 
handles, the skin for drums, and the dung for medicine. The ewes 
lamb when nine mouths old, and yield from one to two pints (^ - 1 .sher) 
of milk a day for one or two month.s after lambing. But milkino- is 
not a very general custom. They cost from 2s. to 12s. (Re. 1 -Rs.°6). 
A trained fighting ram fetches from £1 to £2 (Rs.lO-Rs. 20), and, 
unless no other ram is available, is not used for breeding after he 
has been once beaten. 


There are two kinds of goats. Nemad goats, tall, with grotesquely 
hooked noses and long twisted horns, cost from 6,s. to 10s. 
(Rs. 3-Rs. 5). A good Xemad she-goat fetche.s £2 (Rs. 20). It kids 
when nine months old, and gives four pints (two ,v/or.s') of milk a 
day for three or four mouths after kidding. De.shi or local goats 
smalh with short snouts and horns, vary in price from l.s. to lo/ 
(R... 2-Rs. o). Goats when over six moa'tlu, oM bring forth twice a 
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year, and have from one to thi’ee kids at a birth. They give about 
two pints (one sher) of milk a day. They feed on leaves and hdbhul 
pods. The dung is applied as a poultice to reduce inflammation, and 
is much used as manure. 

Ponies are bred in Sinnar, Yeola, and other plain districts. 
They are usually from lO'o to i3’2 hands high, and lose in strength 
when more than thirteen or 13'1. Pegu stallions, lately stationed 
at Yeola and Nasik, are not in much demand as the people 
think them too small. Ponies are commonly used to carry packs, 
and in some parts, especially in Sinnar, a pony and a bullock are 
not uncommonly yoked together in the same pony carriage. 

Asses are very numerous in many villages. Their price varies 
from £1 to £5 (Rs. 10 -Rs. 50), and as they feed on grass, leaves 
and every sort of garbage, they cost nothing to keep and are good 
scavengers. The milk is supposed to be medicinal. Asses are used 
by washermen, potters, and tinkers, as pack animals and also for 
carrying bundles. 

Pigs, useful as village scavengers, are found in large numbers 
in the Nandgaon and Igatpuri sub-divisions, without any owners. 
Sometimes Kolhatis and Vadars rear them for their flesh. 

Fowls are of two kinds, Kulangs and Phatyals. Hens of the 
Kulaug breed cost from 2s. to 5.*?. (Re. 1 - Rs. 2^) the pair, and lay 
thirty eggs a month four or five times a year. Fighting cocks of this 
breed fetch from 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5-Rs. 20). Phatyals cost from 
6(?. to Is. (4-8 annas), and lay only twenty eggs a month. Eggs 
sell in towns at six, and in country parts at from six to ten for 
l^d. (1 anna). 

Ducks are kept by Musalmans, Kolis, and Portuguese, who feed 
them on soaked grain husks. They cost from 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2 -Rs.3) 
the pair. Ducks lay all the year round except in the rainy season. 
Their eggs sell at about five for l|d. (1 anna). 

Pigeons ai-e of four kinds : Lotau and Lakka, usually white and 
worth from 5s. to 11s. (Rs. 2 4 - Rs. 51) the pair ; Girbaz or tumblers, 
white marked with reddish yellow and worth from 2s. to 4s. 
(Re. 1 - Rs. 2) the pair ; and Phatyals, Is. (os. 8) the pair. Peacocks 
are rarely kept. 

Of Wild Animals ^ the Tiger, vdgh, Felis tigris, was within the 
last twenty years common in Baghin, Malegaon, and in the west of 
the district along the line of the Sahyadri hills. In the rains tigers 
are said still to move among the hills in considerable numbers. 
But in other parts of the district the thinning of the forests, the 
spread of tillage, and the destruction of his natural food, pig and 
sdmhar, have almost entirely driven the tiger away. In February 
or March a tiger may still be found at Mulher in Baglan, or on the 
Sahyadri hills near Igatpuri. But they are generally on the move, 
and as the forest pools dry they disappear. During the five years 
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WiUun, District Superintendent of PoLce, Nasik. 
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ending 1879 only thirteen were killed. ^ The Pamthee, hihla, 
Felis parduSj is common all along the Sahyadris and the ranges 
that run east. The Baglan panthers are said to be of specially large 
size, many of them over seven feet in length," and do much damage 
to young cattle. They are often shot by natives who watch for 
them during the night on trees. The returns for the whole district, 
for the five years ending 1879, show a destruction of 156 panthers.® 
The Hcnting Leopard, chitta, Felis jubata, though rare, is said 
to be found in Malegaon and Nandgaon. The Indian Black Bear, 
dsval, Ursus labiatus, common in the Sahyadris fifty years ago, is now 
rare. They are still found in Baglan and Peint where they are said 
to attack and occasionally kill men. The Wolf, Icindga, Cams 
pallipes, common in parts of Baglan and Xandgaon, is also found, 
but not in any numbers in other parts of the district. The Ht3:na, 
tar as, Hyiena striata, is found in the Igatpuri, Chandor, Dindori, 
Baglan, and Nasik sub-divisions. The Wild Dog, kolsunda, Cuon 
rutilans, is said to be found in Peint, and perhaps in Nandgaon. 
The Stag, sdnibar, Rusa aristotelis, common on the Sahyadri hills 
twenty years ago, has, with the spread of tillage and the clearing 
of the forests, almost disappeared. During the rains some come 
from the Nizam’s territory into Nandgaon, and all the year 
round a few are still found in Peint and Surgana. The Spotted 
Deer, chifal, Axis maculatus, found twenty years ago over the 
whole district and especially common in Dindori, is said to be now 
represented _ by a single herd of about fifty head on the Dindori 
hills near Ambegaon. The Blde Bull, rnlgdy, Portax pictus, has 
almost disappeared. One or two are to be found near Igatpuri, and 
during the rains a few come into Nandgaon from the Nizam’s 
territory. The Antelope, kuhit, Antilope bezoartica, though much 
less common than in former years, is still found in all parts of the 
district and in good numbers in the Niphad, Sinnar, Dindori, and 
Yeola sub-divisions. During the rains, Kolis, Bhils, and other 
hunting tribes enclose a part of the forest with nets, and drive the 
deer into the enclosure. The Indian G.azelle, chinkdra, Gazella 
bennettii, frequents the Nandgaon and Btiglan sub-divisions. The 
Foue-Horned Deer, hlwhre, Tetraceros quadricoruis, is not 
uncommon on the fSahyadri hills, and is sometimes found on the 
feaptashring range. The Barking Deer, dliardiu, Cervulus aureus, 
a small animal resembling, but somewhat darker than, the hhekre, 
with two eight-inch long backward-bent horns, is sometimes found 
in Peint. It has long teeth overhanging the lower lip and 
always loose in the socket. Another kind the hingola dhardia, 
smaller than the dhardia and with very hooked horns, is still rarer 
The Mouse Deer, ahcda, Memina indica, a little bigger than a guinea 
pig, is found only in very dense forests in Peint, and'is identical with 


3 Four in 1875, two in 1876, one in 1877, one in 1878, and five in 1870 
7 feet Tfnches ^ ^ 3 inches; and a third 

twenty-one in 1878, and 

* There la no perceptible difference between the.ae two varietiea, 
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tlie pisdra of the Poona hills. The Wild Boar, duJckar, Sus indicus, 
though of late years much reduced in number, is common in the 
northern sub-divisions and along the Sahyadri hills. In the east 
and south-east of the district it is comparatively rare. Haees, 
Lepus ruticaudatus, are found in most parts of the district singly or 
in pairs, but mostly in the Kandgaon sub-division. Small Grey 
Monkeys, vdnar, Macacus radiatus, are found in the Sahyadri hills 
and their spurs. Besides these. Jackals, kolha, Canis aureus, 
Foxes, kJiokad, Yulpes bengalensis, and Ichneumons, mungus, 
Herpestes griseus, are all common. 

The returns of loss from wild beasts show, for the twelve 
years ending 1879, a loss of 1452 head of cattle and of twenty- 
four human beings. Of the twenty-four deaths, twenty-two 
were caused by tigers and panthers, one by a bear, and one by 
wolves. During these years, at a total expense of £384 (Rs. 3840) 
in rewards, 236 tigers and panthers, one leopard, twenty-three 
bears, 204 wolves, and thirty-one hyaenas, or a total of 495 head, 
were destroyed. 

Of Swimming Birds, the Black-Backed Goose, nakta, Sarcidiornis 
melanonotus, is not often met. Duck and teal are found all over 
the district where there is a river or a pond. They generally come 
in October and leave in March. The Cotton Teal, Nettopus 
coromandelianus, and the Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica, 
rarely visit the district. 

Of Wading Birds, Snipe of three kinds, the Common, Gallinago 
gallinaria, the Jack, Gallinago gallinula, and the Painted, Rhynchiea 
bengalensis, are found in the cold season in many parts of the 
district, but in no great numbers. Thirteen couple of snipe to one 
gun is counted a big bag. Most of them come in October and leave 
in February, though in Kalvan, where the ground is longer of 
drying, 7^ couple have been shot as late as the 4th March. The 
Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsi, is found in small numbers in most 
parts of the district, chiefly in Malegaon and Niphad. The 
Flokican, Sypheotides aurita, is occasionally found in the cold 
weather singly or in pairs. Few are seen in the rainy season. 
Crane, Grus cinerea, visit the district. Considerable numbers are 
seen in Niphad, and they are occasionally found in Malegaon. 
Stone Plover, ^dicnemus scolopax, are found in small numbers in 
most parts of the district. 

Of Game Birds, Sand Grouse, Pterocles exustus, are found all 
over the district sometimes in considerable numbers. Partridges 
of two kinds, the Painted, Francolinus pictus, and the Grey, 
Ortvgomis ponticeriana, are found all over the district ; they 
breed from February to June and from September to ^November. 
The best bags are made in the Dindori and Sinnar sub-divisions, 
the largest on record is one of fourteen brace of painted partridges. 
Formerlv partridges abounded in Nasik and Dindori ; but from 
snaring 'and the spread of tillage the numbers have ^eatly fallen. 
Of Quail the Rain, Coturnix coroman delica, and the Grey, Coturnix 
commuuis, are found chiefly in Malegaon, Nandgaon, Dindori, 
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Nasik, and Igatpuri. Rain Quail generally gather about July 
in considerable numbers in well grown lalid, Phaseolus niungo, 
fields. As other crops come on they scatter over the country. 
They stay all the year round and breed near the end of the rains 
(September-October). Grey Quail generally come in November and 
leave in March. Bush Quail, Perdicula asiatica, are found all 
over the district, never leaving it. Coming along with, and a little 
smaller than, the Rain Quail, is the Bustard Quail, Turnix taigoor, 
so called from its bustard eye and three-toed feet. It is not found 
in great numbers, one or two here and there in damp places. Pea 
Fowl, Pavo cristatus, are rare, found only in the Nandgaon and 
Peint forests. 

Green Pigeon, Crocopus chlorigaster, are found all over the 
district in the cold season. 

The district ^ has few large ponds or lakes, and except in some of 
the Godavari, Girna, and Darna pools, where they swarm, it is on 
the whole rather poorly supplied with fish. The following list 
gives the local names of the chief varieties. Marel,^ caught up 
to twenty pounds, are said to spawn in March or April; Vudio, 
averaging from four to six pounds, spawn in August ; Balo or 
PdhdcU) somewhat larger than the Vddio, live in still water reaches 
and spawn later than the rest ; Shinfjdda, averaging from fourteen 
to sixteen pounds but sometimes as much as twenty pounds, live 
among big rocks and boulders ; Bodad, seldom more than half a 
pound in weight, live in rapids and stony parts of the river bed ; 
Kolas, a little larger than the Bodad, choose sandy and muddy 
bottoms and spawn in March or April ; Muri, a very small fish, 
are found in sandy river bottoms ; Aral, a long narrow fish from 
half a pound to a pound in weight, live in muddy river bottoms ; 
Tdm, flatter and shorter than the Aral, live among stones ; Gomjdli, 
a ribbon-like fish eight to ten inches long and from a quarter to 
half a pound in weight ; Malha, a small fish not more than half a 
span long and about as thick as the forefinger, spawn in July ; 
Sdndliol, a thick fish from four to six inches long and from a quarter 
to half a pound in weight, spawn in July; Chapdtl, a common, 
rather flat fish, from six to eight inches long and averaging about 
half a pound in w^eight, is inhabits like the martd ; Aliir, a rare 
serpent-like fish three feet long, sometimes found in stony parts of 
the river ; and Kanvsa, a rather uncommon thick-set fish two or three 
inches broad and four long. 

The fishers are the Dhimars or Dhivars, Bhois, Bhils, and Kolis. 
The Dhimars and Bhois are very small tribes who live almost 
entirely by fishing; the Bhils and Kolis rarely sell fish, catching 
them almost entirely for home use. Besides these tribes, Musal- 
mans occasionally fish, and in most river bank villages the people 


^ From materials supplied by Mr, J, A. Baines C. S. 
Gundo^ Miimlatddr of Nasik. * ' * 


and Riiv S^heb Shridhar 


^ Dr, Burn writes : 
cauglit eighteen inches 
whitebait. 


i he only noteworthy kinds of fish are the wov/ often 
long, tJie nver eel, and a aiuall sprat, when coked much l.kc 
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( except the high caste Hindus^ hare nets, and claim the right of 
netting fish in the part of the river within their limits. Fish are 
caught all the year round and no regard is paid to breeding 
seasons. They are destroyed by large drag nets in river pools 
I and in ponds. The net mostly used is about eleven feet broad and 
sixty feet long. It is of three kinds : the mdndiir with a quarter 
inch, the savdi with a half inch, and the angutni with a three- 
quarter inch mesh. These nets, made of cotton thread chiefly by 
Bhois and Dhimars, cost from 8s. to 1 Os. (Rs. 4 - Rs. 5) and last for 
one season. They are chiefly used in the Godavari pools during the 
dry months when the river runs low. In fishing they are thrown 
into the water by some one standing on the edge of the bank, and 
are drawn in after being allowed to settle for a few minutes. The 
; pehii, with a quarter inch mesh, is kept in triangular shape by 
J fixing at its mouth three bamboo sticks each four feet three inches 
j long. The body of the net is four feet seven inches deep. It is 
J made of cotton thread by Bhois and Dhimars and costs about 
2s. (Re. 1). It lasts for one year. The pebu’, being unsuited for large 
fish, is used chiefly by boys. 

Besides by netting the Nasik tribes have several ways of catching 
fish. One is the malai kaintik, a funnel-shaped bamboo trap about 
two feet seven inches long. It is two feet six inches round at the 
mouth, and gradually narrows to a point. During the rainy season, 
this is placed in the corners of rice fields where water drains off, or, 
in the fair weather, in the channels of the smaller streams. As 
nothing escapes from it, this trap is most destructive to the fry of 
many kinds of fish. Bhils, who have no large drag nets, fasten 
millet stalks at every six or eight feet of a long rope, and, setting 
men behind the rope to beat the water, drag it against the stream. 
The fish, frightened by the noise, make for holes in the bank, and 
are there caught by the Bhils in their hands. Bhils, also, often 
secure large numbers of fish by jumping into a pool, and by beating 
the water drive the fish to one corner where some are caught in 
their hands and others in them fright leap ashore. Poisoning, chiefly 
by branches of the milk-bush sher Euphorbia tirucalli, though put 
down as much as possible, is still practised by the Bhils and Kolis. 
Shallow ponds are sometimes surrounded by a wall, and the water 
dragged with a cloth or baled out so that all the fish are taken. With 
the rod and line Europeans and Musalmans sometimes catch large fish 
in the Palkhed reservoir and at Igatpuri. Marel are also occasionally 
shot. Fish are generally taken to the nearest market and sold fresh 
for l^d. to 3d. (1-2 annas) the pound. They are paid for both in cash 
and in grain. No fish are exported. There is no close season and 
no restrictions on the use of traps and small-meshed nets. Large 
quantities of fry are destroyed. But there would seem to be no 
reason to suppose that the stock of fish is becoming smaller. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION'. 

There is a large early element in the Nasik population. 
According to the 1872 census^ the early tribes, Kolis 68,620, 
Bhils 3-5,970, Thakurs 15,806, and Varlis 8954, included 129,350 
souls or 17'61 per cent of the whole district population, and it is 
probable that, especially in the wilder parts of the district, a 
large number of the husbandmen who are returned as Kunbis 
belong almost entirely to the early tribes. In modern times settlers 
have entered Nasik by four main routes, up the Tdpti valley 
through the passes in the north*west and north, up the Girna valley 
from the north-east and east, up the Godavari valley from the 
south-east, and up the Thai pass from the west. Except so far as 
the ruling dynasties are a guide, almost no information has 
been obtained of settlements in the district before the time of the 
Musalmans. The only classes of whose early history any 
information has been traced are the Govardhan and Yajurvedi 
Brahmans, and the hill tribe of Thakurs. The facts that Govardhan 
is an old name for Nasik, and that the people of this caste hold 
many hereditary accountantships and some village priestships, make 
it probable that the Govardhans are the oldest Brahman settlers. 
They seem to have been ousted by the Yajurvedis, the present ruling 
priestly community, ■whose shakha or branch and whose marriage 
laws point to their having come from Gujarat, while their friendly 
feeling towards the Falshes of Thana favours the idea that they 
came into Nasik through the Thai pass. It is probably correct to 
rank the Thakurs among the early tribes. At the same time their 
name, their position on the highroad thi'ough the Thai pass, and 
some of their customs, seem to show that they have a strain of 
Rajput blood, perhaps the result of the settlement in and near the 
Thai pass of some of the tribes of Rajputs who have travelled inland 
up the Vaitarna valley.* 

In early Musalman times, besides the Muhammadans who may 
have come from Khandesh in the north-east and Daulatabad in the 
east, there was an immigration of Gujardt Tambats who fled from 
Chdmpaner in the Panch Mahdls when it was taken by Mahmud 
Begada in 1484. In the seventeenth century there were further 
additions of Arabs and Upper India Musalmans chiefly through 
Khandesh. In the eighteenth century the establi.shment of the 
power of the Peshwa (1760) drew Kanoja Brahmans from the 
north, and Konkanasths, Karhadas, and Devrukhas from the south. 


’ The chief contrifnitor to this chapter is Mr, H, R Cooke C S Mr .T A Baines 
as. Major W, H Wilson Mr. IC L Ch.arles, C,.S,, R.u, Bdluhlur K^shinAth MahAdev 
lhatte, and Mr, Raghuji Trimbak Sanap have also given much help 

whom apparentlv claim 

Uibe of ThTkurs^^®^ Brahma-Kshatris, Rajputs, Kfitans, and the hUl 
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Under the British, both Hindu and Musalraan settlers have flowed in 
from every side. From the north have come, of Hindus, Pardeshis of 
many castes, and, of Muhammadans, Mominsand Benares Musalmans ; 
from the east Marwar BrAhmansandVanisthrough Berar,andKasars, 
Ladsakkas, Ravals, and Niralis from Khandesh; from the south have 
come Mhars and Marathas from the South Deccan, and Lingayats 
and Komtis from tlie Karnatak ; and, up the Thai pass, of Hindus, 
Brahmans, Vanis, Bhatias, Lohars, andKumbhdrs, and of Musalmans, 
Bohoras, Memans, and Kokanis. Except the Kokanis all of those 
who have comethrough the Thai passarefrom Gujarat and Kathiawar 
by way of Bombay. Of the late comers the Gujardt Lohars, who are 
fast becoming Marathds in speech, dress and religion, are of special 
interest as they show how readily immigrants adopt the characteristics 
of the people among whom they settle. 

Brahmans are found throughout the district, and are specially 
numerous in Nasik and Trimbak. Among Vanis, Marvddis are 
settled all over the district, Lingayats in Nasik and Sinnar, and 
Gujarat Vanis in Igatpuri, Ndsik, and Yeola. Except in the hilly west 
the bulk of the people belong to the Maratha race, Kunbis, Malis, 
Sonars, Sutars, Shimpis, Telis, Dhangars, Chambhars, Mhars, and 
Mdngs. The early tribes, Kolis, Bhils, Thakurs, Varlis, and 
Ramoshis, are found in small numbers in most large villages, and 
form the bulk of the people in the wild western districts. Musalmans 
are found only in the large towns. 

The language of the district is Mardthi, though Gujarati, Hindustani, 
Kanarese, and Telagu, are spoken at home by a few classes. The 
dialect used by the wild tribes is much nearer Marathi than either 
Gujarati or Hindustani, 

According to the 1872 census there were 133,848 houses, or an 
average of sixteen houses to the square mile. Of the whole number, 
6277 houses, lodging 42,859 persons or 5’84 per cent of the entire 
population at the rate of 6'83 souls to each house, were buildings 
with walls of fire-baked bricks and roofs of tile. The remaining 
127,571 houses, accommodating 691,527 persons or 94'16 per cent, 
with a population for each house of 5'42 souls, included all buildings 
covered with thatch or leaves, or whose outer walls were of mud 
or of sun-dried brick. The best class of house usually owned 
by large land-owners, indmddr.‘), occurs only here and there in the 
country, though often in towns. It is known by the name of vdda, 
or mansion, and consists of a hollow square building, whose rooms 
and ofifices form the four sides and whose centre square, left 
open to the sky, has in a few cases shrubs and a fountain, and 
very often is a stable for cattle. The building is of stone, more 
often of brick and mortar, and sometimes even of mud. It is two 
and sometimes three stories high, and is usually tile-roofed, though 
in many cases a part of the roof, left flat and girt with a parapet, 
forms a pleasant lounge when the heat of the day is over. On these 
flat parts of the roof a flight of brick and mortar steps often leads, 
at a height of from twelve to fifteen feet, to a small covered plat- 
form which commands a vdew of the neighbourhood and enables 
the lounger to enjoy purer and cooler air than below. The 
better class of house is a .solid building, sometimes of brick and 
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mortar, but more often of brick and mud, and rarely with more 
than one storey. The timber is usually teak, the ceUing of the lower 
and the floor of the upper storey are often of teak planks, and the 
roof is tiled. In a house of this class there is, as a rule, a large 
central room called yndjghar used for sitting and eating. On either 
side is a room with a small chamber, hholi, attached. At the front 
and back of the house there are usually verandahs, osris, under 
cover of the roof, and, in default of verandahs, an outstanding plat- 
form, called ota, open to the sky on three sides. The smaller chambers 
are usually the cooking-room, the god-room, the store-room, and the 
lying-in room. Besides these, there are often other apartments for 
the women or for sleeping. Houses of this kind, as well as houses 
of the first class, usually have their own well, dd, and privy, 
ahaucliahuip. They are the rule in towns, and in large well-to-do 
villages are owned in considerable numbers by traders, craftsmen, 
the better class of husbandmen, and village headmen. Most of 
them cost over £100 (Rs. 1000). 


The next class of house is usually found in those parts of the 
district, especially Niphad and Yeola, where the rainfall is not 
heavy. It is a much cheaper building than the mansion, vdda, and 
in the drier parts of the district very generally takes its place. It 
has mud walls and a flat mud roof resting on planks of cheap 
wood with, in many cases, doors windows and beams of teak. 
These houses vary greatly in size and value. A first-rate house, 
costing about £00 (Rs. 600), is some forty cubits long by twenty-seven 
broad ; the roof rests on some thirty-six uprights, hhdmhs, and the 
inside is divided into a central and two side spaces, the aide spaces 
being probably divided into two or more separate rooms. Other 
houses of this class are only a few feet square and so low that a man 
can hardly stand upright in them. I’hese want but little labour to 
build and do not coat more than a few shillings (Re, 1 -Rs. 2). There 
is no wood work; the door and the window, if there is a window, are 
holes in the mud wall, and the roof is kept up by a few bits of rafter 
or hdhhul branches, over which first coarse grass or leaves and 
afterwards a coating of mud are spread. Between these two 
extremes, houses of this class vary greatly in size and value. The 
mud of the walls stands rain so well, that in deserted villages the 
house walls may be seen standing almost unharmed, though the 
roofs have been taken away for the sake of their timber. In some 
parts, the poorer kind of flat-roofed mud house is replaced by a 
bnihling with mud walls and roofed either with thatch or tiles. 
Finally, there is the thatched hut, jhopd!, of wattle and mud, found 
along the Sahyadri and .Saptashring hills. These houses are always 
grouped in compact villages or largo handets, usually near a river 
or stream. In towns shade .seems to bo generally sought. But 
villages are usually on bare mounds, the trees, as a rule, beimr in 
the garden lands which often surround the villa"-o ° 

The furniture of these hou.ses is always of the simplest. It is 
rare to find a table or a chair, though the custom is gaining ground 
<'f keeping a chair and table for the use of any chance visdtor of 
distinction A large swing is emnniou and there is sometimes 
a wooden bench A wll furnished Imnso probablv has one or two 
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wooden cots, bdjs, a cradle, ‘pdbia, several wooden stools, pats, 
formed of small pieces of wood a cubit or one and a half cubits 
square and slightly raised from the floor by horizontal pieces of 
wood fastened to the bottom on two sides ; a wooden frame with 
legs, ghadvanchi, to hold water-pots ; one or two lanterns ; a 
brass stand for burning oil-wicks, samayi ; two or three pieces of 
carpet, satranji,ior sleeping or sitting on; and one or two cushions, 
gddis, and pillows, lods or takkyds. Grain is nsually stored in large 
earthen vessels called rdnjans, seven feet high and nine or ten feet 
in girth, or in numerous smaller earthen vessels, madkis. It is 
sometimes stored in cases, kangds, formed by rolling a length of 
matting into a cylinder which is then set on end, glued to the ground 
by a plaster of cow dung, and, when full, covered at the top with mud. 
Sometimes a structure, like a small doorless room, is built, and, when 
filled, roofed with mud and kept shut until the grain is wanted. 
Dealers and moneylenders, who keep grain in large quantities, store 
it in underground cellars, pevs, which hold many khandis of grain, 
and are entered by a small opening over which a stone is set and 
then covered with earth to the level of the surrounding ground. 

Cooking pots are very numerous, and well-to-do families own 
them in considerable quantities, though it is rare to find a household 
with enough for a caste feast. Two or three per cent of the people 
own fairly complete sets of cooking vessels. Such a set would 
include four tapelas for cooking rice, four pdtelds for boiling pulse, 
one pardt or large plate, two hdndds for carrying water, one gangdl 
for holding bathing water, fifty rubs or saucers, six small tapelis, 
two small pardts, ten pitalis or small brass plates, six small pdtelis, 
eight lotds or tdmbyds for drinking water, and three tavds or iron 
plates. Of other vessels there are jambs or pydlds brass drinking 
vessels, sandhec.liya palya religious ladles, svayapdkdchya palya 
cooking ladles, an ogrdle or mould, a kadhai or frying pan, a 
tabakadi or small plate, a top or small tapela, a tdmhan for religious 
purposes, a tahak or plate, a tdt or plate, a bahiigunc for boiling 
water, and a (ihdgar for fetching water. A fairly off family would, 
])erhaps, own about one-half of these vessels ; but most households 
liavo not nnjre than six or seven vessels, always including the 
hdnda, tdmhya, tnprla, and pdtrla. Besides these vessels there are 
the millstones jdtds, the mortar 2ikhnl, the pounding staff for 
husking rice musal, the small mortar pdfu, and the rolling stone 
viircautn, for crushing or mashing food. Of tools there are two 
axes kurlidds, three vilds for chopping vegetables, three knives 
rltd.kiis, two pdcdds or hoes, two tikdvs or pick-axes, and two pahdrs 
or crow-bars. 

The clothing of the tilling and labouring classes is scanty. While 
at work it is usually only a cloth wound round the head and a waist- 
band, langoti. At the same time most husbandmen have, and, when 
off work, wear a coarse white or coloured turban pdgote, a sheet, 
k/ihd/, drawn over the upper part of the body, a waistcloth or dliotar 
round the loins, and a pair of shoes or sandals. Some also wear a 
sliort jacket or band!. A woman of this class always wears a coarse 
robe, calk'll liigde or s.'idl, and a bodice, rholi. A boy up to five or six 
goes naked, or at moot wears a waistband langoti and a jacket, and 
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a girl wears a petticoat and a gown. The clothes of a craftsman or 
trader are not very different. Instead of the body cloth, or khddi, 
he wears a jacket, and probably a coat, angarkha, over the jacket. 
His head-dress and waiatcloth are also of better materials. 
The women and children of these classes dress like the wives and 
daughters of husbandmen, except that a girl wears, in addition, a 
cotton shawl, yj/iadA;/, or a small robe, chircH. It is not usual to 
have special clothes for out-of-door use. lu'doors, a man or boy 
generally wears a cap, or topi, instead of a turban, and the well-to- 
do generally dress themselves in better clothes when they leave the 
house. In rainy or cold weather an over-all, called Jed inbli or 
yhongdi, is worn. This over-all is an oblong piece of coarse thick 
woollen cloth, the upper corners of which are brought together and 
sewn so as to form a hood which is drawn over the head, while the 
rest hangs down the back or is drawn tightly round the body. 
On special occasions the best dress is always worn, a handsome 
turban or a fine robe and clean clothes. Besides this, when they 
can afford it, a bright handkerchief or a rich shawl is thrown over 
the shoulders. A good turban costs from £1 4s. to £2 (Rs. 12-Rs. 20), 
and a good silk robe from £2 I0.s\ to £7 10s. (Rs. 25-Rs. 75). 
These should last, according to their make and the care taken of 
them, from three to ten years. The comfortable clothing of a 
family, of a man, a woman, and two small children, probably costs 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a year. 

It is not usual to wear many oraaments. A man is rarely seen 
with more than a few trifling silver rings, angfhis, on his fingers, and 
a couple of common ehr-rings, hhikbdlis, fastened to the top of 
his ears. Occasionally he has a silver wristlet, kada, and sometimes 
a gold necklet, kanfhi or gop. Often he wears a silver getha or rope 
of silver wire, with a loop at one end and a tassel at the other. It 
is thrown round the neck, and the tassel is passed through the loop 
and drawn to the required length. It costs from £3 to £5 (Rs. 30- 
Rs. 50). Besides these ornaments traders often wear a silver 
wristlet or kurgota. Women are usually seen with silver anklets 
toddx, several coloured glass bracelets hdngdis, a few hollow silver 
armlets above the elbow velds, and a necklet with gold coins or 
beads, p>utlydchi or javdcJii mdl. Sometime.s, but only on special 
occasions or by the wealthier classes, a nosering nath and gold hair 
ornaments are also worn. Children rarely wear ornaments, except 
perhaps a bit of silver wire or a hollow silver anklet or armlet. 

Of the following ornaments most are worn only by the wealthiest 
and on special occa.sions. As a rule they are laid by, and only those 
already mentioned are worn. The men’s ornaments are : A finger 
riug nindi, bracelet Jeadn, gold wire necklet gop, silver necklet 
getha, ear-ornament worn on the top of the car hhikbdli, ear 
ornament rhaokada worn in the lobe and passed round the ear, a 
small ear ornament mnrJda, a silver wristlet kargota, anklets fodds, 
aud gold bracelet p>niichi. The women’s ornaments are : Anklef.s 
todds, chain anklets second toe ornameuts /odr/.s-, small too 

ornaments virodis, gold or silver bracelets gots and pdtiis, gold or 
silver bracelets with pattern hdngdis, gohi or silver bracelets of 
wire kdknris, armlets edds, pieces of gold and silver threaded on 
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silk bdjuhands, pieces of gold and silver for the neck thushis, 
necklet of coins piitlydchi mal, ear ornaments worn in the lobes 
hiifs, ear ornaments hanging from the top of the ear hdlis and 
hahiravs, nose ornament nath, hair ornaments phuls, large hair 
ornament rdkhdi, oval hair ornament ketak, and crescent-shaped 
hair ornament chandrakor. There is no limit to the sum that may 
f be invested in ornaments, but only rich families are able to show 
I more than £50 (Hs. 500) worth. In the families of labourers and 
small husbandmen, the ornaments are not worth more than from 
I £2 10s. to £5 (Es. 25 -Es. 50). 

^ As regards expenses it is to be noticed that husbandmen have 
f rarely to buy anything in the way of food. They usually grow 
: their own grain, oil -seed, and tobacco, make theirown clarified butter, 

I and find their own fuel ; the labourer is often paid in kind or fed 
by his master ; only traders and craftsmen have to give money 
for corn. The probable monthly cost of the food used by a 
fairly well-to-do family, a husband wife and two children, is as 
follows : Market bill, including vegetables, meat, spices, milk, 
and sugar, 4s. (Es. 2) ; grain, that is rice, wheat and millet, 12s. 
(Es. 6 ) ; oil, both for eating and burning, 2s. (Ee. 1) ; clarified butter, 
2s. (Ee. 1); salt, Is. (as. 8); fuel, Is. (as. 8); spirits, 6d. (as. 4) ; extras, 

I such as opium, tobacco, and betelnut, 2s. (Ee. 1); total £1 4s. Qd. 

(Rs. 12-4). Similarly, as a rule, craftsmen and traders alone pay 
f money in charity ; husbandmen, if they are asked for alms at home, 
5 give a handful of grain, and, if in the field, a sheaf of wheat or millet 

• enough to yield about two pounds (^ a sher) of grain. Labourers 

are too poor to give anything beyond a share of their meal. The 
charity of a craftsman or trader varies indefinitely in accordance 
with his wealth and feelings. One return gives figures as low as 8s. 
(Rs. 4) to religious beggars and Is. (as. 8) to the poor, and another 
gives figures as high as £2 10s. (Rs. 25) and £1 4s. (Rs. 12) respectively, 
f Both estimates are intended for families in middling circumstances. 

' The last item of ordinary expense is that of servants and cattle. 
It is not the rule to keep servants even in well-to-do cultivators’ 
families. Day-labourers are hired when wanted, but the ordinary 
work is done by the members of the family. Large well-to-do land- 
holders, traders, and craftsmen usually keep a servant or two. 
In such cases these servants are general servants, and are not 
engaged for any one branch of work. They are usually paid either 
in cash or in cash and kind, and sometimes have clothes given 
them as well. If he is paid in cash only the servant receives an 
average monthly wage of 8s. or 10.s. (Rs. 4 or Rs. 5), but the sum 
varies much with the place and the state of the parties. In a large 
, village or town, wages are higher than in an out-of-the-way village, 
I and a boy is paid less than a grown man. Such arrangements 
I are generally made for a few months only. If it is intended 
V to engage a servant for a longer period it is usual to give him 
clothes and food, and a smaller cash payment perhaps 4s. or 6s. 
(Rs. 2 or Rs. 3) a month with food, or £2 (Rs. 20) a year with both 
food and clothes. The clothes usually given are a turban, a waist- 
5 cloth, a shouldercloth, a waistband, and a pair of shoes. These are 
perhaps worth in all from 12s. to 14s. (Rs. 6-Rs. 7), and the feeding 
'Ai 
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costs less thau £2 S.?. (Rs. 21) a year. The wife is sometimes 
eii»ae:ed as a servant with her husband ; in such case.s she is fed but 
gets no payment in cash or clothes. A husbandman s servant 
drives the plough, looks after the cattle, watches the crops, and does 
other similar work. The servant of a trader or artisan generally 
helps his master in the shop and carries the goods. At marriage 
and other great family occasions it is not usual to present servants 
with anything more valuable than a cocoanut or some betelnut. 
A husbandman's cattle cost their owner little to keep. They have 
free grazing and are rarely fed with grain, except in June and 
July, when they have extra work, and are always more or less 
worn by the heat and the scanty grazing of the previous months. 
Husbandmen usually store the chaif left after threshing, and give 
it to their cattle. Without these resources, a trader or craftsman 
has to pay from 8s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 4- Rs. 12) a mouth, to keep either 
a bullock or a horse according to its size and quality. 

Special expenditure varies so greatly under different circumstances 
and in different castes and places, that it is very difficult to fix 
an average. The following are believed to be fairly representative. 
In the case of the birth of the first son, a well-to-do family spends 
£12 lOs. (Rs. 125) on ornaments, £2 10.?. (Rs. 2-5) on clothes, £2 10s. 
(Rs. 25) on dinners, and £1 (Rs. 10) on charity; total £18 10.?. 
(Rs. 185) ; a poor family spends about £5 (Rs. 50) in all. In the 
case of the births of the younger children the outlay is very much 
less. On the occasion of circumcision, a well-to-do Musalrnan family 
spends some £5 (Rs. 50) on clothes and £5 (Rs. 50) on feasting, 
and perhaps 10s. (Rs. 5) on charity; a poor family spends about 
£2 (Rs. 20) in all. At a thread investment a well-to-do family 
spends some £5 (Rs. 50) on ornaments, £2 10s. (Rs. 25) on clothes, 
£10 (Rs. 100) on feasting, and £l (Rs. 10) on charity; and a poor 
family about £5 (Rs. 50) in all, of which one-half goes in feasting. 
When a daughter reaches womanhood, the expenses of a well-to-do 
family are about £15 (Rs. 150) on clothe.s, £15 (Rs. 150) on feasts, 
and £2 10s. (Rs. 2.5) on charity ; and of a poor family £5 (Rs. 50) 
in all. On a betrothal a well-to-do family spends £20 (Rs. 200) 
on ornaments, £2 10s. (Rs. 25) on clothes, and lO.s. (Rs. 5) on 
charity ; and a poor family between £5 and £6 (Rs. 50 and Rs. 60). 
At a marriage the father of the boy and girl together probably 
spend, if well-to-do, £20 (Rs. 200) on dowry, £100 (Rs. 1000) on 
ornaments, £20 (Rs. 200) on clothes, £40 (Rs. 400) on feasting, and 
£10 (Rs. 100) on charity; and if poor £20 (R.s. 200) on ornaments, 
£7 10s. (Rs. 75) on clothes, £10 (Rs. 100) on feasting, and £2 10s. 
(Rs. 25) on charity. At a pregnancy £2 10s. (Rs. 25) would be spent 
on clothes, and as much on feasting by a well-to-do family ; and £1 
(Rs. 10) and 10.?. (Rs. 5) respectively, by poor people. Lakly, on 
the occasion of a death a rich family would spend £20 (Rs. 200) on 
feasting, and £10 (Rs. 100) on charity ; and a poor family £5 (Rs. 50) 
on feasting and £2 (Rs. 20) on charity. 

The daily life of almost all classes is much the same. They rise 
with the sun and work till noon. Then they rest for a couple of 
hours taking a meal and a nap. They begin work again about two 
and go on till dusk, and, after another meal, go to sleep between 
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nine and ten. A few take a small meal, nydhari, about eight in the 
morning, besides their dinner at noon and their supper after dark ; 
the majority take the last two meals only. Their food, as a rule, is 
bread cakes hhdkns, and a few onions kdndcis, chillies mirchyds, or 
similar relish masala, and, when they can afford it, rice tdndul, 
vegetables 6 Adjig, and sweetmeats mevdmithdis. The employment of 
traders and craftsmen is fairly constant throughout the year. Except 
at Yeola where a stock of silk and cotton goods is sometimes laid in, 
it is not usual to make goods in the rains for sale during the fair 
, season. A husbandman’s is a busy life. At some times of the year, 
i when his whole day is spent in the fields, he is up by three or four 

i in the morning to take his cattle to graze and to water them. It is 
not to be wondered at if he seeks rest at an earlier hour than other 
^ classes, and spends his noon-day leisure, after he has eaten his meal, 
in sleep and idleness. So also a husbandman has no time to keep 
holiday or stop work, except on the Pvla day in August which for most 
" husbandmen is a day of rest. Most other classes cease from work 
on holidays, spending them at home, eating better food than usual, 
and when out-of-doors wearing many ornaments and their best 
• clothes. Fasts are not much observed except the Mahdshivardtra 
I in March, and the eleventh days of the bright half of the months of 
Ashadh (July- August) and Kdrtik (October -November).' 

The wild tribes have Waghia and other gods of their ovm ; a few 
Brahmans and Marathds worship Shiv or Vishnu only ; but the 
favourite gods of the Maratha Hindus are Maruti, Khandoba, Bhairoba, 
Mhasoba, and Devi. Many Brahmans worship Khandoba as their 
; household deity, and new settlers, whether from Upper India, Gujardt, 

' or the Karndtak, seem before long to join in paying him reverence. 

. Every caste, from the Brahman to the Bhil, forms a more or less 
• complete community. Some have a headman, either hereditary or 
elective ; others have a council of five ; but, among all, social disputes 
are generally settled according to the judgment of the majority of 
adult male members passed at a special caste meeting. 

As the lands, now included in Ndsik, formed, till 1868, part of 
Khdndesh and Ahmednagar, the results of earlier censuses cannot 
be compared with those of IS 72. As far as can be learned from 
occasional references in survey and other reports, the increase in 
population, during the thirty years ending 1872, was about fifty per 
cent. This would give for the total population in 1846 a rough 
estimate of about 500,000 souls. 

According to the 1872 census, the total population of the district 
was 734,386 souls or ninety to the square mile.^ Of these, Hindus 
numbered 693,335 or 94'41 per cent, and Musalmdns 32,148 or 
4’37 per cent, that is at the rate of twenty-one Hindus to one 
Musalman. There were besides 1064 Christians and 130 Parsis. 

The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1872, details of 
the population of each sub-division according to religion, age, and sex: 
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' The details about houses, furniture, expenses, ornaments, food and daily life have 
been contributed by Mr. H. R. Cooke, 0. 

* The small average density of population, the lowest of any part of the Piesidenev 
except Sind, is due to the large area of hill and forest land especially in B.dglAn and 
Kalvan. 

B 23-5 
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Ndsih Population, 1872. Sub-divisional Details, 


SUB-DIVISION. 

HIXDUS. 

Vp to twelve. 

Twelve to 
thirtv. 

Above thirty. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. Females 

i 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

1 

) 

MAlegaon 

11,499 

11,212 

9378 

9718 

10,030 

8790 

30,907 

29,720 

60,627 

Naiidgaon . . 

5669 

5573 

5315 

5291 

3772 

2899 

14,756 

13,763 

28,519 

Yeola 

7580 

7355 

7362 

7499 

8226 

7213 

23,168 

22,067 

45,235 

Niphid 

14,759 

14,219 

13,004 

13,844 

14,006 

12,654 

41,829 

40,717 

8J,546 

Smnar . , 

12,823 

11,731 

10,365 

11,467 

8806 

7698 

31,994 

30,896 

62,890 

Igatpuri 

12,021 

11,212 

9*84 

10,021 

7166 

59:;6 

28,871 

27,169 

56,040 

Nasik 

16,176 

14,*62 

14,701 

15,300 

12,871 

10,853 

43,74S 

41,015 

84,763 

Peint 

10,475 

9533 

7729 

70f8 

5969 

4881 

24,173 

23,372 

46,545 

Dindori . . 

14,059 

13,109 

11,873 

12,719 

83B.3 

7391 

Sl.sio 

33,219 

67,534 

Kalvan 

13,424 

12,922 

10,318 

10,983 

9352 

7672 

3 <,093 

31,577 

64,670 

Sat An a 

9234 

9104 

7794 

7848 

6891 

£609 

23,919 

22,561 

46,480 

Chandor 

9.594 

8602 

7854 

8026 

7096 

5714 

24,544 

22,942 

47,486 

Total 

137,312 

129,434 

115,437 

121,274 

102,568 

87,310 

355,317 

3.38,018 

693,335 


MUSALMA'KS. 

MAlegaon 

1060 

990 

872 

907 

1324 

1072 

32.56 

2969 

6225 

Nandgaon 

311 

293 

289 

291 

274 

191 

874 

775 

1649 

Yeola 

nil 

1009 

972 

9^8 

1377 

1192 

3460 

8189 

6649 

NiphAd . , 

621 

609 

526 

570 

611 

534 

1758 

1713 

8471 

Sinnar 

381 

33^ 

340 

355 

297 

26.5 

1018 

958 

1976 

Igatpuri 

236 

223 

317 

2.**4 

217 

164 

770 

641 

1411 

NAsik . . 

774 

052 

82.) 

794 

9''6 

724 

2565 

2170 

47 56 

Peint 

82 

96 

80 

78 

78 

71 

240 

245 

485 

Dindori 

166 

196 

204 

176 

186 

153 

556 

525 

1081 

KaUan 

232 

224 

209 

219 

192 

179 

6.33 

622 

1255 

SatAna 

148 

15.5 

no 

114 

146 

97 

404 

366 

770 

Chandor 

450 

497 

413 

336 

419 

826 

1282 

1159 

2441 

Total 

5572 

5232 

5157 

5082 

6087 

4968 

16.816 

15,332 

32,148 


CHRISTIANS AJS'D OTHERS. 


Malegaon 

13 

17 

23 

14 

17 

20 

53 

.51 

104 

Nandffaon 

9 

8 

9 

14 

18 

4 

36 

26 

62 

\eola 

1502 

1379 

1234 

1279 

1062 

973 

3798 

3631 

7429 

NiphAd 










Sinnar 



1 


2 


6 


6 

Igatpuri 

24 

25 

no 

3-» 

74 

12 

2('8 

76 

284 

Nafeik 

83 

69 

8113 

1^.3 

87 

83 

478 

295 


Ffcint 



«> 


1 


3 



Dmdori 



6 


2 

1 

8 

3 

u 

Kalvan 

5 

1 

8 

4 

8 

2 

21 

7 

28 

SatAna 










ChAndor 

56 

41 

27 

28 

24 

27 

107 

96 

203 

Total 

1092 

1 

1540 

1731 

15t>8 

1295 

1077 

4718 

41H5 

8903" 


MAlegfaon 

Nandgaon 

Yef;la 

Xipli^d 

Sinnar 

I^atpuri 

N.isik 

Peint 

Dmdori 

Kalvan 

Satina 

Chindor 


Total 


TOTAL, 



12,21'l 

10,273 


11.371 

98^2 

59*9 

5874 

.5*1 ; 

5596 

40r,4 

i'idm 

10.191 

9743 

95t*S 

97»>6 


"37S 

J. 5,3*0 

U,Mj8 

13, .590 

14. 114 

14,B17 

13,18,8 

1 : 1,204 

1.\0(.9 

10,7*9 

11,822 

910.5 


12,281 

n.4«»o 

10,111 

io.-n4 

7 4.57 

fill] 

17.033 


I5,.s:u 

16,2*2 

13*21 

11,015 

10,5.57 

96J9 

7bil 

6it.i6 

604.8 

49.52 

14,22.5 

13,3‘'.5 

12,083 

12,897 

8’.71 


, 13,660 

1^,147 

10 , . 53.5 

11,206 

9.552 


9382 

9259 

70o4 

7962 

7037 

.5706 

10,100 

9140 

8294 

8990 

7539 

6067 

144,576 

136,2.56 

123,326 

13T,;.‘>4 


93 , 3.55 


3'\ 1 JB 
■i3.oS7 
33,0]^ 

5^4, no 
34,S79 
3^747 

24,:vj:j 

2'i,933 


32,740 
14, .504 
2S,b&7 
42,430 
31,8^4 
; 27,8*0 
4::,4HO 
22,017 
33,747 
i 32,206 
I 22,327 
} 24,197 


60,956 

30,2;3n 

59,313 

86,017 

64,872 

57,7.35 

90,271 

47,033 

68,026 

65,953 

47,250 

50,130 


■i76,8.')l , 357, .535, 734,386 


■ Of 8903 shown iindtr Others, 10t4 were thristians. 
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The above statement shows that the percentage of males on the 
total population was 51 '32, and of females 48‘68. Hindu males 
numbered 355,317 or 51‘24, and Hindu females 338,018 or 48' 76 
per cent of the Hindu population ; Musalman males numbered 
16,816 or 52'31 per cent, and Musalman females 15,332 or 47'69 per 
cent of the Musalman population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 4490 (males 
2749, females 1741), or sixty-one per ten thousand of the population. 
Of these 303 (males 210, females 93), or four per ten thousand 
were insane ; 430 (males 277, females 153), or five per ten 
thousand were idiots; 677 (males 418, females 259), or nine 
per ten thousand were deaf and dumb ; 2362 (males 1284, females 
1078), or thirty-two per ten thousand were blind ; and 718 (males 
560, females 158), or ten per ten thousand were lepers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each religious 
class according to sex at difl'erent ages, with, at each stage, the 
percentage on the total population of the same sex and religion. 
The columns referring to the total population omit religious 
distinctions but show the difference of sex : 


Ndsik Population by Age, 1S7^. 


Aob. 

Hixdl’s. 

Musalma'ns. 

Males. 

Percentage on total 
male Hindu popu- 
lation. 

Females, 

Percentage on total 
female Hindu popu- 
lation. 

Melee. 

Percentage on total 
male Ma.salm5n 

population. 

Females. 

Percentage on total 
female Musalm&u 
population. 

Up to 1 year 



14,737 

4 14 

15,224 

4*50 

614 

3 -65 

582 

3-79 

Between 1 and 6 



64,660 

18'19 

65,312 

19-32 

2563 

15-24 

2640 

17*23 

„ 6 „ 12 



57,015 

16-30 

48,898 

14*46 

2^95 

14*24 

2060 

18*44 

n 12 „ 20 



47,567 

13*38 

55,018 

15*95 

1996 

11*87 

20-26 

13-21 

n 20 „ 30 



67,870 

19-10 

67,3.56 

19*92 

:U6l 

18-80 

3056 

19-93 

„ 30 „ 40 



47,051 

13-49 

, 40,909 

1213 

2763 

16-40 

2218 

14 46 

» 40 „ 50 



29,088 

81S 

24,765 

7*32 

1678 

9-98 

1327 

8*65 

„ 50 ,, 60 



16,774 

4-72 

, 13,755 

407 

928 

: 6-62 

800 

6-22 

Above 60 . 



8755 

2-46 

7791 

2*30 

718 

' 4-27 

623 

4-06 













Total 


355,317 

1 338,018 

1 

16,816 

15,332 






Christians. 



Others. 


Total. 
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41 
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a 


£ 
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cu'*-' 

Up to 1 year 


11 

1-63 

7 

1-78 

126 

3-n 

145 

3-83 

16,488 

4-n 

15,958 

4-46 

Between 1 and 

6 ... 

49 

7-30 

48 

12*21 

783 

19*34 

778 

•20 52 

68, Hod 

18-05 

68,778 

19*23 


\i . 

51 

7-60 

47 

11-96 

672 

16 60 

515 

13*58 

61,03? 

16 19 

51,520 

14-40 

12 „ 

20 ... 

188 

2S 02 

96 

24-17 

496 

12-25 

57o 

15-03 

50,247 

13 33 

56,609 

16 83 

„ '^0 „ 

30 ... 

2*20 

32-78 

134 

34-09 

827 

•20*43 

769 

20*28 

72,07!: 

19-12 

71,315 

19-94 

M 30 „ 

40 .. 

82 

12-22 

19 

4-83 

530 

13*09 

451 

11*89 

51,326 

13-62 

43,687 

12*22 

40 „ 

50... 

43 

6-40 

17 

4-33 

312 

7-70 

299 

7-88 

31,121 

8*25 

26,40g 

7*38 

,» 50 »» 

60... 

17 

2*53 

15 

3-81 

175 

4*32 

167 

4-40 

,17,89-i 

1 4-74 

14,737 

4*12 

Above 60 ... 


10 

1 49 

11 

2-79 

li6 

3*11 

98 

•2-58 

j »60t 

1 2-55 

852J 

2-38 














Total ... 

671 

393 

4047 

3792 

1 376', 851 

367 

,535 
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According to the 1872 census, the Hindus belong to the following 
sects : 

yddik Hindu SectSy 1872, 


Vaisunavs. 


1 I - 1 T- , • ! 11 : Svtimi- ! SiiAivs. 

t \ allablid- ! Kalm*- Madha- I 

|EAmanuj-,.| pauthis vacharis 


64 I 4507 ; 59 


72,863 


Uksec* 
Ascetics.' tarian 
1 Hindis. 


5HRA VAKS, 


Jains. 


4039 I 606,275 5030 


Total. 


693,336 


From this statement it would seem, that of tbe total Hindu 
population the unsectarian classes numbered 610,314 or 88'02 per 
cent; the Shaivs 72,863 or lO'oO per cent; the Vaisbnavs 5078 or 
0'73 per cent; and the Shravaks 5080 or 0'73 per cent. The 
Musalman population belongs to two sects, Sunni and Shia ; the 
former numbered 24,684 souls or 76'78 per cent of the total 
Musalman population ; and the latter 7464 souls or 23’22 per cent. 
The Parsis are divided into two branches, Shenshai and Kadmi ; 
the number of the former was 99 or 76'1 6 per cent, and of the latter 
31 or 23'84 per cent. There were besides 1064 Christians, 196 
Brahmos, 53 Jews, 15 Sikhs, and 7445 Others. 

According to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide the 
population into seven classes : 

I. — Employed under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 
9700 souls or 1.32 per cent of the jiopulation. 

n — Pr(jfes.sional persons, 6741 or 0’91 pier cent. 

III. — In service or pierforming personal offioe.s, 8688 or 1'18 per cent. 

IT. — Engaged in agi-iculture and with animals, 149, .589 or 20'36 per cent. 

T. — Engaged in commerce and trade. 15,075 or 2'05 per cent. 

TI. — Employed in mechanical arts, inamifactures and engineering opierations, 
and engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otheiwise prepared for 
consumpition, 96.182 or 13'09 per cent. 

TII. — Pei'sons not clasned otherwise, (o; wives 175,368 and children 257,110, 
in all 432,478 or .58-S9 jier cent ; and Ci; miscellaneous iiersons. 15,933 or 2'16 
pier cent ; total, 448.411 or 6l'0."i jicr coat. 

The different Hindu castes may be most conveniently grouped 
under the fourteen heads of Brahmans, Writers, Traders, Husband- 
men, Craftsmen, irauufactuicrs, Bards and Actors, Servants, Herds- 
men, Fishers, Labourers, Early or Unsettled Tribes, Depressed 
Classes, and Beggars. 

BraTmians, exclusive of snb-divisions, include seventeen 
divisions with a strength of 28,211 souls or l'OGper cent of the whole 
Hindu pnpiilatioTi. The divisions arc Yajnrvedis or Aladhyandins, 
Deshasths, Cliitpavans, Karhadas, Devrukhtis, Kannavs, Telangs, 
Shenvis, Maitrayanis, Gov'^ardhans or Golaks, Sarasvats, Kanadds, 
Gujaratis, Ahirvadis, Kanojas, I’arde.shis, and Aladiasis. 

Brahmans are found all over the district. They are family priests, 
keepers of pilgrims’ lodging-houses, temple iniui.stiants, pilgrims’ 
guides and instructor.s, moneylenders, landholders, Government 
servants, and plcader.s.^ The landholders own both Government 
and alienated lauds. Some of them till with their own hand.s, but 
most rent their estates to Malis or Kunbis. Of the pleaders some. 
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in the subordinate courts, are local Brahmans, but those in Nasik 
are almost all Chitpavans who have come to the district within the 
last thirty years. 

The local Brahman community includes Yajurvedis, Deshasths, 
Chitpavans, and Karhadas, who eat together and settle caste 
disputes according to the majority of votes. When a matter comes 
for settlement, sixteen learned men, called grams or headmen, send 
formal invitations to the members of the community. The meetings 
are generally held at Bhadra Kali’s temple, and sometimes at the 
house of a gram. The prosecutor, anuvadak, states the case, and 
the accused, prdi/nshchlfti, makes his defence. The pandits cite 
their authorities, show the nature of the alleged offence, and the 
penance prescribed, and give their opinions on the case. The 
caste sit in judgment, and the votes of the majority decide the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. The proceedings and judgment 
are written and filed. Of late these learned men have lost importance. 
Little respect is shown them, and wealthy members are able to 
carry matters in their own way and get off an accused, though the 
proof of his guilt may be overwhelming. 

Though they send their children to school, and, when priesthood 
fails, take to new pursuits, Brahmans have, as a whole, fallen in 
wealth and position since the days of the Peshwas. Many have 
hardly money enough to rci)air their old mansions. 

The largest and most important class of Brahmans are the 
Yajurvedis, or Mddhyandins, who are followers of the Vajasneyi 
recension of the Yajurved otherwise known as the White Yajurved.^ 
They are the most numerous class of Brahmans in Berar where they 
have come from Maharashtra or the Bombay Deccan." They are 
also found in Poona, Satara, Kolhapur, and the Southern Maratha 
districts. But their head-quarters are in the Nasik district where 
they have about 20o0 houses, oOU of them in Nasik town, 200 each 
in Sinnar and Trimbak, and the rest scattered over the district in 
settlements of from one to fifteen families. They are roimher looking, 
darker,and lesscleauly than Chitpavans, butsouiewliat closely resemble 
Deshasths.-^ Their Marathi differs little from Deshasths’ Marathi 
except that they interchange the dental and cerebral ;is. Nearly all 
in Niisik town are priests, who have bodies of patron.s, yojmnyis, in 
different parts of India, whose family trees are entered in huge account 
books,^ and whom the priests attend and instruct when they visit NAsik. 
They generally go in parties to the Nasik Road railway station or 
stand where the Nasik and the Devlali roads meet. There they accost * •* 
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* According to Dr. Wilson (Castes, II. 24) they get their name of Miidhyandin or 
Mid-da 3 ' Briihinans from the importance they attach to worship at noon. 

^ Beriir Gazetteer, 183. 

3 Mr. Sinclair, t'.S., says: Yajurvedis .are, in my' observation, darker, the nose 
much less apt to be aLpidine and the whole p>hysiognomy inferior to that of the 
handsome ChitpAvans and the acute looking Deshasths and Karhadas. Ind. Ant. 
III. 45. 

•* The books of one f.amily, whom all Marv:uli pilgrims sujiport, show that in the 
time of Aur.angzeb, Ajitsing Kaja of Jodhpur w.as among their patrons. Another 
family has on their books the entry of a visit of a great grandfather of Sir Jang 
Bahddur, which proved of no small advantage to them when that chief visited Nasik. 
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every Hindu traveller asking where he has come from and what are 
his name and caste. The Brahman, who finds the stranger’s name 
or his ancestor’s name in his book, takes him to lodge at his house, 
and helps him to perform the different ceremonies. The priest 
makes no fixed charge, but gets a present from the pilgrim and a 
share of all that he spends. A dinner is then given to Brahmans, the 
number of the guests depending on the pilgrim’s means. Nearly 
all the wealthiest of these priests engage in moneylending. 

Though no information has been obtained of their settlement at 
Nasik, several considerations tend to show that the Madhyandins 
came from Gujarat. The Madhyandin shaJcha, or branch, is common 
in Gujarat and little known in the Deccan, and their rule forbidding 
marriage with any one of the stock or gotra of the mother’s father 
is a Gujarat and not a Maratha rule. Their complete separation 
from the Deshasths in matters of marriage and their Gujarat-like 
fondness for trade favour this view, and their friendly feeling for 
the Thana Palshis, who also are Madhyandins and have the same 
marriage rules, seems to show that they entered Nasik through the 
Thai pass. Of the cause and date of their coming nothing has been 
traced. There are two divisions of Madhyandins in the district, 
the main body of Nasik Yajurvedis and a sub-division who are 
locally known as Baglanis ; the divisions eat together, but, as a rule, 
they do not intermarry. The Abhir or Ahir Brahmans, of whom 
some details are given in the Khandesh Statistical Account, are 
also of the Madhyandin stock.* 

The Madhyandins’ family records show that they have been in 
Nasik for at least 500 years. But their close resemblance to the 
Deshasths in appearance, language, and religious customs, makes it 
probable that they came to Nasik at a much earlier date. The three 
once leading familie.s, Parfishare, Prabhu, and Panchbhayye, appear 
from their registers, to have secured numerous patrons, yajmdns, 
in Eajputana and the Panjab as early as about 1470. The Pfirfishares 
enjoy the old and once very gainful patronage of not less than 
thirty Rajputana chiefs; the Shuklas and .Shauches have many rich 
supporters in Berar and the Central Provinces; and the Panchbhayyes 
and Shinganes have many Sikh families in the Panjab. The Dikshits 
and Prabhus act as priests for many Nagar Vani families ; the 
Gaydhanis, one of the richest families, act as priests for many 
Bombay Bhatifis and Lohanas, and a few of them have 
succeeded in obtaining patrons from among Deccan Brahman and 
Maratha families. In addition to payments made by their patrons, 
some leading Madhyandin families enjoy yearly stipends from 
native princes. Thus the Shinganes, Shuklas, and Gaydhanis have 
each an annuity, varshusan, from the Nizam, obtained in the second 
quarter of the present century when Chandulal was minister at 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, XII. 52. In connection with the Mdrlhyandins the reference 
m Arnan s (a.d. 100) list of the Ganges tributaries to the country of the M.-idhvandins 
IS worthy of note (llcCnndle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, 186). ^The resemblance of 
the names is so close that in spite of Prof. Max Muller’s objections (History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 333) it is difficult to doubt the correctness of Prof 

Y eber s identification. History of Indian Litciature, 106 . 
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Haidarabad ; the Devs and Shauchea have an allowance from Baroda ; 
the Andhrutkars from Gwalior ; and the Bhanuses and Belea from 
the Peshwas of Poona which has been continued by the British. 
In hiasik and Trimbak almost all Yajurvedis are priests, either 
directors of pilgrims’ ceremonies, family priests, reciters of holy 
works, or astrologers. Some of the richer families of pilgrims’ 
guides add to their regular gains by employing workmen of the 
Jingar or Panchal caste to make silver vessels which they sell to 
pilgrims and others. They have no regular shops, but keep the 
vessels in stock and sell them in their own houses. Besides this 
some of the well-to-do priestly families trade in grain or cloth and 
lend money. Of the poorer priestly families many are supported 
solely by the presents they receive in return for taking a part in 
religious ceremonies. Y ery few beg from house to house. A few 
are entirely secular lending money or keeping money-changers’ and 
cloth dealers’ shops. In country parts a considerable number of the 
Yajurvedis are husbandmen. Over the whole district a few are 
found as clerks and in the lower grades of Government service. 

In religious matters the Madhyandins, who are followers of the 
White Yajurved, are separate from Deshasths, Konkanasths, aud 
Karhildas, who follow either the Rigved or the Black Yajurved. 
Because of this difference they are apt to be looked down on by 
Konkanasths, Deshasths, and Karhd,das, but they do not admit any 
inferiority.^ Madhyandins never marry with any other class of 
Brd,hmans; and among themselves they are prevented from marrying 
not only with families of their father’s stock, but also with families 
of the stock of their mother’s father. Of late the minor differences 
between the Yajurvedis and the Deshasths, Konkanasths and 
Karhddas have been greatly smoothed. They now call each other 
to religious ceremonies, officiate together on the banks of the 
Godavari, and do not object to sit in the same line at funeral feasts. 
Though some Madhyandins are very well off, cases are not uncommon 
of families selling their rights as local priests to Konkanasths and 
Deshasths. They have only lately begun to send their children 
freely to Government schools, aud are, therefore, less fitted than 
Deshasths, Konkanasths, and Karhadas, for the higher grades of 
Government service or for practice as pleaders. 

Fifteen families of Madhyandins hold a specially high social 
position." Among these the Devs, who were originally agents of 
the Prabhn family, stand at the head of the local Brahman 
community and are honoured alike by members of their own and 
of other classes of Brahmans. As officiating priests, dharmddhiJcdris, 
or village priests, (jni laiipddhijdyi'nt, they are entitled to from ten 
to thirty per cent of the alms given to Brahmans, on birth, death, 
and marriage occasions. 


} 


* Mr. Sinclair, C.S. Ind. Ant. III. 45. 

^ Their names are Dev with thirty houses, Gdydhani with twenty-five, Shukla 
with fifteen, Shauche with twelve, Garge with ten, Bele with ten, Vdre with ten, 
• I Prabhu with ten, Phrishare with ten, Kshetnkalyhni with eight, ChandrAti with eight, 
ti Andhrutkar with seven, Panchbhayye with five, Shingane with five, and Deshpande 
, with two. 
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The Deshasths, -who are a smaller body than the Yajurvedis, are 
generally well-to-do, and a few of them are rich. They are priests, 
hereditary village accountants, husbandmen, moneylender.s, and 
Government servants.^ 

Chitpavans, or Koxeanasths, who first came to the district under 
the Peshwa, have had many additions during the last thirty years. 
Under the Marathas, besides being the seat of Peshwa Raghunfithrdo 
or Raghoba (1772-73) and of the wife of his nephew Xarayanrao 
Peshwa, Nasik was the residence of many JMaratha nobles who 
maintained Chitpavan priests. Chitpavans are generally fair 
and delicate-featured, clean in their habits, and great 
money-hoarders with a bad name for stinginess and hardness.^ 
Many of them are Government servants and pleaders, and only a 
small number are beggar.s, hhikshulcs. Since their settlement in the 
district they have adopted a good many Yajurvedi and Deshasth 
customs. Thus in Xasik they have taken to worship Khandoba in 
imitation of the Yajui'vedis and Deshasths; and instead of calling 
Brahmans in honour of the godde.ss Satvi on the fifth day after 
a birth, they call them on the tenth, like the Yajurvedis and 
Deshasths. It is said that Bajirao, the last Peshwa,’* when perform- 
ing some ceremony at Xiisik, was, by the local Brahmans, probably 
the Madhyandins, denied the use of the .same flight of steps as the 
priests. This has been quoted as a proof of the low position which 
Konkanasths hold among Brahmans. But it seems more probable that 
it was the result of a feud between Bajirao and the Yajurvedis.'* 
There is now no difference between the treatment of Konkanasths 
and of other Bnihman pilgrims at Nasik. 

Kaehada.s, who take their name from the town of Karhad in 
Satfira, are found in small numbers and arc generally well-to-do, some 
of them priests and moneyleuders and others Government servants. 
In look, speech, dre.s.s, and customs, they differ little from Deshasths 
with whom they eat but do not generally marrv. 

Deveukh.as, who take their name from the village of Dovrnkh in 
Ratnagiri, arc found in .small numbers in iNa<ik, iMah^uaon, and Din- 
dori. Except a few moneylenders and pleaders all are hu.s’bandmen. 
Other Brahmans eat but do not marry with them, and as there 
are no learned Brahmans among them, they are not admitted to 
the meetings held by tho Brahman community to settle social 
disputes. 


1 Some of the tnglie»t families in the iliotiict, the Viiichurkar, Chiindvadkar 
Hiiigne, and Raja K.ihadiii are liesliasths. auaar, 

thrift is the theme of aeieral sayiiig.s, such as rhUudvam Ut or 
Lnitparam usetl of any fine-drawn economy. ^ 

Haniiltun’s neseriptnai of Hindu.stun, II l{>7, 

uMr® y''‘.‘Ptiva.is declare that R.ijir,to was never denied any arivileires 

But the authority ns good and the incident i.s not likely to have been iiivLted ^ It 
seems that Ba|ir.io ordered a temide at Trimhak to he consecnO ,1 i t- i .v 
Black Yajurvedis and not by tho'local White V.aji/rv d ^ '-^^hf 
gathered m a mob to stop the consecration and uere ilisnerse l.v i 

r™, uih.'’™;,™"! •".Tr f- "7 “'S i „r':3 
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Kannat Brdlimans, who are found in considerable strength in 
I4sik and in small numbers throughout the district, call themselves 
iPrathamshakhis, or followers of the first branch of the White 
Yajurved. A few of them are settled in Poona and considerable 
numbers in Kolhapur. Some of them are priests, some Government 
servants, and some cloth dealers. 

Shenvis, or Sarasvat Brfihmans, are found in very small numbers 
in Ndsik, Sinnar, Yeola, and Baglan. They have come from the 
Konkan, and can hardly be said to be settled in the district. 
They dress like other Maratha Brfihmans, and, unlike their caste- 
fellows in the Konkan, do not openly eat fish. Other Brahmans 
neither eat nor marry with them. In Nasik they have a monastery 
about ] 75 years old, built in honour of Pumanand a Shenvi ascetic 
and high priest of the caste whose tomb it contains. The monastery 
is now the property of Atmfinand Svami, the present high priest of 
the Shenvi caste, whose head-quarters are at Kavla iu Goa and who 
occasionally visits Nasik. The Peshwas granted it a yearly allowance 
of about £30 (Rs. 300). The hereditary local manager is a 
Yajurvedi Brfihman who is paid about one-third of the allowance. 

Govaedhan Brdhmans, generally called Golaks or sons of Brahman 
widows, are found in large numbers all over the district, and form a 
separate caste having their own priests. Some are cultivators, but 
most are hereditary village accountants. The caste headman is 
generally some one with a smattering of Sanskrit, called a Vedia. 
Other Brdhmans do not dine or marry with them. Their widows do 
not remarry and are required to shave their heads. From the name 
Govardhan, which some of the early cave inscriptions (a,d. 120) use 
as a name of Nfisik, and from their holding the post of village 
accountants, it seems probable that these are the representatives of the 
oldest Brahman settlers at Nasik. They may, perhaps, have been 
called Golaks, Manu’s name for the sons of widows, because they 
continued to allow widow-marriage after the later-arrived Brahmans 
had given up the practice.' Govardhans are found in Khandesh, 
in the west of Poona, and in the Northern Konkan. 

Maitravanis, called from the Maitrayani recension of the Yajur- 
ved, follow the dfdnaysutra and seem to have come from Khandesh 
where they have long been settled. As a class they are well-to-do, 
some as large landholders, some as accountants and Government 
servants, some as moneylenders, and some as cloth-sellers. Other 
Brahmans do not eat with them. 


E[Xtasth or KAsth Brahmans have three houses in the village of 
Ghoti in Igatpuri. They are said to have come from Upper India 
within the last forty years. They call themselves Yajurvedi 
Brfihmans, dress like them and keep the regular Brahman ceremonies, 
but they are considered a low class and other Brdhmans do not eat 
with them. They live in well built houses, and maintain themselves 
by selling tobacco and salt. They do not use animal food or liquor. 
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1 The Honourable Rtio BahAdur GopAlrAo Hari Deshmukh. 
occurs in Mr. Sherring’s list of Kauoj TivAris (Castes, I, 26). 
be known iu Upper In<lia. 
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Kanojas, found in small numbers in Nasik, Malegaon, and Chan dor, 
are settlers from Kanoj, Allahabad, and Benares. Most of them are 
said to have come within the last hundred years and to have taken 
military service with the local Maratha nobles. They have sharp 
features, with rather broad faces and dark prominent eyes, but in 
appearance they differ little from Kunbis. The men shave the head 
like Deccan Brahmans leaving the usual top-knot. Some who 
have taken Government service allow their whiskers to grow. 
The women are short and slight. They talk both Hindustani and 
Marathi. They do not eat animal food or drink liquor. Though 
some dress like Brahmans most have adopted the Kunbi or Maratha 
costume. Their women wear a petticoat and a robe over it, and, on 
great occasions, a sheet, a dr t, in addition to the robe. They are hard- 
working, sober and neat in their habits, and bear a good name for 
orderliness and freedom from crime. On the establishment of peace 
at the beginning of British rule most of the Kanoja soldiers became 
husbandmen. Of the rest some are traders and moneylenders, 
others grain-dealers, and a few beggars. They are fairly off and a 
few are rich. They worship Shiv, Devi, and Maruti, and do not appear 
to have any Upper Indian gods. They are fond of going pilgrim- 
agesboth to local shrines and to different parts of India, especially 
to Dwarka. Their priests are Yajurvedi Brahmans. They neither 
eat nor marry with Deccan Brahmans. Except Kanojas they allow 
no one to come into their cook-room. They marry among people 
of their own caste. They are said to have formerly brought their 
wives from Upper India, but the practice is no longer kept up. 
Many of the men never marry, and the number of the class is said 
to be declining. At birth they have five days' rejoicing, asking 
friends and worshipping their gods. On the twelfth day the child 
is named and friends are feasted. Boys are girt with the sacred 
thread from their seventh to their tenth year. Girls are married 
while still children. When they come of age they are kept hy 
themselves for three days, and the whole of the fourth day is 
spent in singing and music. Men marry at any age, the rich 
early and the poor when they can afford it. Except infants who 
die before teething, they burn their dead. Their widows are not 
allowed to marry, but, unlike other Brahman widows, their heads 
are not shaved. Though their houses are scattered they form a 
separate community. Quarrels are settled by a committee. They 
have no recognised headman, but the opinion of those who are 
learned in religious and moral texts carries weight with the rest. 


Deavids are connected with the monastery of the great Shankard- 
chdrya which was built in Panchavati by Nana Fadnavis towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. The monastery and alms-house are 
managed by a Dr4vid Brahman whose ancestors seem to have come 
trom the Dravid country when the monastery was built. 

Pardeshi Brahmans, found at Nasik, Mdlegaon, and Chdndor 
are the priests of the different classes of Upper Indian Hindus, chiefly 
Rajputs who are locally known as Pardeshis. They have settled il 
^e district and marry among other settlers of their own class 
Their number is not large and most of them are poor. Some are 
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shopkeepers and husbandmeoj and the rest messengers. They 
speak Hindustani and live on vegetables. Some wear their turbans 
like Maratha Brahmans and others like Kunbis. They worship the 
same gods as Deccan Brahmans. 

Kanada and Telano Brahmans occasionally visit the district, 
living either by begging or by the sale of sacred threads. They are 
generally dark and have a name for cleverness and knowledge of 
the Vedas. They speak Telagu. 

Maevadi Beahmans, of four sub-divisions, Chanyat, Pushkarna, 
1 Shrimali, and Shevak, are found in the district, but go to Mdrwdr 
p for marriages or other special business. They are scattered over 
v almost the whole district, the well-to-do dealing in cloth, others 
acting as shopkeepers or cooks, and the rest living on the alms of, 
or performing ceremonies for, Marwdr Vanis. They do not eat 

( flesh or drink liquor. Some worship Vishnu and others Shiv. The 
father of the girl generally seeks for the husband and offers his 
daughter in marriage. If rich he gives a handsome dowry. At 
marriages when the bridegroom reaches her house, the bride takes 
crushed henna leaves, among which a silver ring is hid, in her right 
hand and the bridegroom clasps her hand in his. They then go to the 
marriage altar, and after making offerings walk four times round it. 
The silver ring is afterwards worn by the bride. 

Gujarat BrAhmans have ten or twelve houses in NAsik. They 
are of six sub-divisions, Audich, KhedAval, BhatmevAda, TravAdi- 
mevAda, Gomtival, and Kandolia. They eat together but do not 
intermarry. Some of the men dress like Deccan BrAhmans. Their 
women wear the petticoat. Most of them are beggars or priests 
to the TAmbats, Kasars, and Tdmbolis. Some make and sell 
I snuff, while others are servants in the houses of Deccan Brdhmans, 
fetching water for house purposes and for drinking. Though they 
drink water brought by these Gujarat servants, Deccan Brahmans 
do not eat food cooked by them. Thei’e is a great scarcity of 
I marriageable girls, and many men do not marry till they reach an 
^ advanced age, 

Writers include two classes, KAjasth Prabhus 150 (males 81, 
females 69), and Thakurs 488 (males 287, females 201) with, in 1872, a 
strength of 638 souls or 0'09 per cent of the whole Hindu population. 
Prabhus, mostly late arrivals from the Konkan, hold high posts in 
the revenue branch of the public service. Their prosperity greatly 
i depends on the caste of the headmen in the Collector’s office, as 
, there is a very keen rivalry between Prabhus and local Brahmans, 
i As a class they are educated and well-to-do. 

Thakurs, properly called Brahma-Kshatri Thakurs, are found 
chiefly in Nasik and Yeola where there is a considerable Giyarat 
colony. They are generally fair and wear the sacred thread. Some 
of the houses of the well-to-do are beautifully rich examples of the 
Gujarat style of wood-carving. Both men and women dress like Maratha 
Brahmans. They live on vegetable food and worship the same gods 
as Brahmans. Most of them are well-to-do living as landholders, 
moneylenders, and pleaders, and some dealing in butter and sugar. 
They do not allow widow marriage. They have civen up intercourse 
with the Brahma-Kshatris of Gujarat. 
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Mercantile, Trading, and Shopkeeping classes include 
12,641 Mdrvadis of three divisions (males 7640, females 5001), 
4075 (males 2175, females 1900) Vanis, 1050 (males 539, females 
511) Lingayats, 130 (males 79, females 51) Bhatias, and 63 (males 37, 
females 26) Gujars, giving a total strength of 17,959 souls (males 
10,470, females 7489) or 2‘59 per cent of the Hindu population. The 
three Marvadi classes are the Meshri, the Shravagi, and the Osval. 
Of both Meshri and Osval there are many sub-divisions. Except the 
Yeola Marvadis, who are said to have been settled for nearly 200 years, 
all are said to have come, during the last fifty or sixty years, from 
the north of the Narbada, from Marvs'ar, Jepur, Jodhpur, Udepur, and 
Bikanir. Most of the settled Marvadis speak Marathi with a broad 
accent.^ The town Mtlrvadi generally shaves except the upper lip, 
and the village Marvadi grows the beard. Some wear three 
locks of hair, two curling one on each cheek and the third on 
the crown of the head. The back hair is mostly worn long with an 
upward curl at the tips. New arrivals may be easily known by their 
small two-coloured turbans, generally yellow and red or pink and 
red, their long hair, their dirty look, and their odd speech. In 
course of time they become naturalised, drop their peculiarities, 
and, except by their strongly marked features, can hardly be known 
from higher class Hindus. They take to wearing the ordinary Maratha 
turban and shoe, become cleanly in their habits and dress, speak and 
write Marathi, and even wear their hair like high class Hindus. 
Town Marvadis live in houses like those of other Hindu traders, but 
in the country it is usually easy to make out the Marvddi’s house by 
its belt of brown round the doors and windows sometimes picked out 
with whitewash. On first arriving a Marvadi is generally poor. 
Coming by Indor and Khamgaon, he brings camels for sale in the 
Central Provinces or Berar, or a pack of native white blankets, an 
article much in request among Mardthas. He deposits the proceeds 
of his season's tour with the shopkeeper with whom he takes service, 
and is generally put in charge of a branch shop, or given a pack 
of such trifling things as glass bangles, pulse, asafcetida, or cumin, 
and sent round the different markets. There seems to be usually 
some sort of partnership between the employer and the employed, 
leading, as their relations thicken, to intricate manoeuvring with 
regard to bonds and moneylending. Their thrift and greed of gain 
are a bye-word. It is said to be their rule to go supperless to 
bed on any day on which they fail to make money. Having, by 
dint of the strictest economy, put together a little money, the new 
Marvddi usually establishes himself in some small village, and, with 
the headman's leave, begins to make grain advances, mdididhi, to 
be repaid at harvest time at from twenty-five, savai, to a hundred 
percent, dnni, and, occasionally on bad security and during times of 
scarcity, at the rate of three to one, tipat. Besides in wholesale grain, 
he deals in retail, kirhul, pulse and grain, and in condiments, spices. 
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sugar, and flour. From grain he gradually passes on to selling cloth 
and lending money, and being, as a rule, keener and more exacting 
and punctual in his demands than most moneylenders, his profits are 
considerable. When he has made enough money for the purpose, he 
hands over his business to his partner or clerk, or to some acquaintance, 
and goes home to marry. He comes back with his wife and continues 
his business usually for the rest of his life, and less commonly 
until he has collected enough to retire on.i Though generally very 
close-fisted, when at marriages and other family ceremonies he 
entertains his castemen, he asks his friends from great distances, 
and feasts them regardless of expense.^ Instances of Marvadis 
building wells or rest-houses are rare, and the little they spend in 
charity is given in a business-like way, the charity fund account 
appearing in their books as they would enter any other item of 
expense. Though stricter and perhaps less scrupulous, the Marvadi 
has ousted the local moneylender chiefly by his much greater energy 
and by his willingness to help in times of need. Unlike the local 
Vani, he never thinks whether his debtor is able to pay or not, 
but gets out of him what he can, how he can, and whenever he 
can. As a rule, Marvfidis can write, teaching one another or having 
learnt before coming to the district. There are no local schools 
where Mdrvadi is taught, but Marvddis almost always send their 
children to learn Marathi in the Government primary schools. 

Mesheis are Marvfidi Vfinis who worship Vishnu and wear a 
basil necklace, hanti. Osvals® and Shrdvagis are Jains, the Osvdls 
of the Sitambar or white robed, and the Shravagis of the Digambar 
or sky-clad, that is naked, sect. Osvals are of two sub-divisions, 
Dasa and Yisa,'‘ and have three places of pilgrimage in the district, 
one at Mhasrul six miles north of Nasik and the others at the 
Chdmdr Lena caves a few miles to the north-west of Ndsik and at 
Mangia-Tungia in north-west Baglan. On the top of the hill at 
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' The question of retiring to MArwir or settling in Ndsik depends on a man’s 
connections. One who has friends and relations round him probably stays ; lonely 
friendless men, as a rule, go back. The general practice is to settle. 

“ The great want of marriageable girls among them aud the ruinous expense of a 
marriage trip to Marwdr force most of them to remain unmarried. 

^ Osvals are said to have taken their name from the town Osliva in Jodhpur. They 
say that Saiichial, a goddess of that place, ordered them to leave the town, and 
threatened to bring ruin on any one who stayed behind. The Dutch account 
connects their name with the town of Os in PSrkar. See Bombay Gazetteer, V, 52. 

* The common story of the origin of the dhision is that an OsvAl widow, contrary 
to the rule against widow marriages, lived with a Jain priest and had two sons 
by him. The sons grew rich, and hit upon the following plan for forcing their 
castefellows to overlook their illegitimate descent. At the town of Reya, where 
there was a large number of Osvals, they m.ade grand preparations for a dinner and 
asked the OsvAls, who, not knowing that the hosts were of illegitimate birth, attend- 
ed the party in large numbers. A widow told her son the history of the men who 
were giving the feast. And he went before the assembled OsvAls and begged of 
them to allow his mother to remarry. They asked why he had come there to make 
this request, and he told them the story of the birth of the two brothers who had 
invited them to dinner. On hearing that their hosts were outcastes there was a 
sudden confusion among the guests. Those who had touched the food became the 
followers of the two brothers and came to be called Dasds, while those who had not 
touched the food and remained pure were called Visds. The use of Visa and Dasa as 
names of caste sub-divisions is common. The terms seem to mean Visa, or twenty 
in the score, that is pure blood, and Dasa, or ten in the score, that is half-caste. 
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Mangia-Tungia they have carved images of Parasnath their 
twenty-third saint. At Mhasrul and at Mangia-Tungia they have 
handsome rest-houses for the use of pilgrims. 

Ladsakka Vanis, found in Baglan, Kalvan, and Mdlegaon, are a 
well-to-do class of Vanis, who, in the villages of those sub-divisions, 
hold the place which Marvadi Vanis hold in other parts of the 
district. They speak mixed Gujarati and Marathi. They are very 
industrious and greedy of money, and deal in grocery, cotton, grain 
of all sorts, and cloth, while some are moneylenders and a few are 
husbandmen. They are the chief wholesale buyers of molasses or 
gol, and in March go round the district making arrangements for its 
purchase. 

Lingayats, found in Nasik and Peint and a few in other sub-divisions 
as grain-dealers, have come from Sholapur and the southern 
Maratha districts. They are of seven sub-divisions, Pancham, 
Dixivant, Chilivant, Tiloris, Bandgar, Hatkar, and Koshti. Of 
these Panchams are found all over the district, and Bandgars, 
Hatkars and Koshtis in Yeola. All speak Marathi both at home 
and abroad. In appearance they are dark, and, except a few 
in Nasik, they live in small houses. Both men and women tie 
round the arm or hang from the neck, and some men hide in their 
turban, an image of Shiv sometimes covered with a red cloth. They 
have a great name for craft and cunning, and deal in grocery, 
keep cattle, and sell milk both fresh and thickened by boiling. 
Among Panchams some are landholders, vatanddrs, and money- 
lenders while others have taken to cultivation. Bandgars, Hatkars, 
and Koshtis are almost all weavers. In token that they are devotees 
of Shiv they generally rub ashes, hhasm, on their foreheads and arms. 
They hold that no true believer can be impure, and therefore 
disregard the ordinary rules about ceremonial impurity. The 
Chilivants do not allow food to be seen when it is being cooked 
or eaten. They never drink water from flowing streams or rivers, 
but use the water of cisterns and wells. They never eat clarified 
butter that has been kept in leather cases, hudlns. Their disputes 
are settled by a majority of vote.s at a mass meeting where the 
presence of a priest or Jangam of the Chiranti sub-division is 
necessary. 

Gcjar Vanis, found in small numbers here and there all over 
the district, are said to have come from Gujardt some about 250 
years ago and others within the last hundred years. Most of them 
are shopkeepers, though some lend money, others cultivate, and a 
few labour. They are said to be a sober and honest class. 

Husbandmen are of fourteen classes, with, in 1872, a strength of 
293,460 souls (males 150,215, females 143,245) or 42-32 percent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these 205,099 (males 104,057, females 
101,042) were Kunbis; 49,563 (males 25,940, females' 23,62-3) 
Konkanis; 21,416 (males 11,192, females 10,224) Malis; '5751 
(males 2993, females 2758) Marathas ; 4508 (males 2326, females 
2182) Kanadas; 3-501 (males 1788, females 1713) Rajpu'ts: 2648 
(males 1340, females 1308) Hetkaris ; 409 (males 245, females 164) 
Pahadis; 251 (males 180, females 71J Doharis ; 165 (males 82 
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females 83) Tirmalis ; 62 (males 31, females 31) Vidars ; 38 (males 
18, females 20) Bandgars ; 33 (males 14, females 19) Tirguls ; and 
13 (males 9, females 4) Naikavdis. 

Kunbis form the most important element in the population of 
the district, with a strength of 204,372 or 29‘47 per cent of the entire 
population. They are the most skilled and successful of cultivators, 
and are found all over the district. Besides in cultivating, some of 
them are employed as police constables and messengers, and a few as 
schoolmasters and clerks. ^ 

Koneanis are immigrants from Thana who have spread into the 
Dangs and up the western spurs of the Sahyadri hdls. They seem 
to be newcomers, many within the last generation, and almost all 
within the last hundred years. They call themselves Konkan 
Kunbis, and are a wretched looking race like Kolis in appearance 
and not above them in intelligence. Choosing sparsely peopled 
places with tracts of waste arable land, they often shift their wattle 
and daub huts, and occasionally go to the Konkan to renew their 
connection with their native place, nominally in search of uplands 
and grazing. They stand the feverish western climate better than 
Nasik Kunbis, and, as the Bhils and Kolis are very idle, they have 
almost the monopoly of hill cultivation. They are much given to 
wood ash, dalhi, tillage, and, where this is not allowed, they 
work as labourers. They have a great name for skill in sorcery. 
Except a few village headmen who hold hereditary grants they are 
badly off. 

Malis, found in considerable numbers all over the district, are 
of three sub-divisions, Phul, Halde or Bankar, and Jire, which neither 
eat together nor intermarry. They dress like Kunbis and speak 
Marathi both at home and abroad. Most live in mud-walled flat- 
roofed houses, and the rest in houses of burnt or unburnt bricks. 
Except a few, who are devotees of Vithoba of Pandharpur, all eat 
flesh, but never cow’s, bullock’s or buffalo’s flesh. They are sober and 
hardworking, most of them husbandmen and the rest masons or 
labourers, and, in rare cases. Government servants. Their women 
help them both in husbandry and in selling flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables. They worship Vithoba, Khandoba, and Bhairoba. 
Some of them in honour of the god Vithoba visit Pandharpur at 
fixed periods, called vdris. Their only two ceremonies are hair 
cutting or jdval, and marriage. Hair cutting takes place in the 
case of girls within one, and in the case of boys within two years 
after birth. The marriage age depends on the circumstances of 
the parents. Social disputes are settled by a majority of votes at 
a caste meeting, and the decision there given is final. They send 
their boys to school, but do not keep them at school after they have 
learnt to read and write Marathi. 

Marathas, properly so called, are a comparatively small body 
but have a good position in their villages. A few are deshmukhs, 

' The details about Kunbis given in the Khdndesh Statistical Account (Bombay 
Gazetteer, XII. 62-68) apply to a considerable extent to the Kunbis of the east and 
north-east of NAsik, and the details given below for Ahmednagar may be taken to 
i nclude a considerable portion of the Kunbis of the west and south of the district. 
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patils, and clerks, constables or messengers, and the rest are husband* 
men and labourers. Except the deshmukhs and well-to-do landholders 
who live in good houses, most of them live in poor one-storied huts. 
Rich Marathas do not allow widow marriage, strictly enforce the 
zenana system, goshe, and wear the sacred thread which is given 
them at marriage.^ 

Rajputs, or Thakurs, found in small numbers throughout the 
district, are of two sub-divisions, Tuars and Chavans. In Nasik 
there are about four houses of these Rajputs. They are said to have 
come from Upper India in search of military service about 150 years 
ago. As a rule they are tall, strongly made, and dark brown. The 
men let their hair grow and wear the beard. They speak Hindustani 
at home, but they know Marathi. The men dress like Marathas, and 
the women in Pardeshi fashion with a robe, lahunga or phadki, 
and a bodice, clwU, and when they go out a white sheet, chddri. They 
are clean in their habits, soldier-like, hot-tempered, hardworking, 
and orderly. Their ancestors are said to have served under the 
Peshwa as soldiers and hill-fort guards. Now some are husbandmen, 
some keep grain and grocery shops, some are constables and messen- 
gers, and a few are moneylenders. They eat animal food, but do not 
touch fowls or cow or buffalo beef. They do not eat onions or drink 
liquor ; and if any man eats onions or drinks liquor he is put out 
of caste. The men wear a sacred thread like Deccan Brahmans, 
which is given them at the time of marriage. In their country, it 
is said that after childbirth women are held impure for six 
days, but the Nasik Rajputs follow the Deccan rule by which 
ceremonial impurity lasts for ten days. Widow marriage is not 
allowed. Marriages are performed in North Indian fashion, the 
bride and bridegroom being required to walk seven times round a 
pillar fixed in the marriage booth. Their household deity is Devi, in 
whose honour they keep a special holiday on Chaitra shuddha 8th 
(April -May). They also worship Khandoba, Mahadev, and Rama. 


^ Nasik MarathAs have a special interest as the original seat of the Mardthis is 
supposed to have been in West Khdndesh and Ndsik (Grant Duffs History, 25 ; 
Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 320, 325 ; Hamilton’s Description of Hindustdn, II. 183). In 246 
B.C. Maharatta is noticed as one of the ten places to which Ashoka sent an 
embassy (Tumour’s Mahdvanso, 71, 74). Mahdrdshtraka is mentioned, inaChalukydn 
inscription of the sixth century (580), as including three provinces and 99 000 
villages (Ind. Ant, V. 68). In the seventh cenfhry (642) Mahdrdshtra seems to have 
included the country as far south as Baddmi (Hiwen Thsdng in Ind. Ant. VII. 290). 
In 1015 A1 Birani mentions Mahratdes as beginning seventy- two miles, \8 pnrnmnn^' 
south of the Narbada(Elliofs History, 1. 60). In the thirteenth century Ziiu-d-din Barhi’ 
in writing of Ala-ud-din’s expedition to Devgiri, notices that till then the Mardthds 
had never been punished by Musalmdn armies (Elliot’s History, HI 1.50) In 
the beginning of the fourteenth century (1320) Friar Jordanus (Memorabilia 41) 
mentions the very great kingdom of Maratha. Twenty years later (134-1)’ 
Batuta notices the Marathds of Nandurbdr in Khdndesh as a people skilled in 
the arts, medicine, and astrology, whose nobles were Brdhmans (Lee’s lira Batuta. 

of the original seat of 

RiUs of Sdtdr'a rf • f f the 

T^mirh thef M fif'hwars of Baroda are connected with the district. 

thaTfL the north boundaries of Ndsik 

that the Gdikwdrs first rose to power and the present Giikwar is the son of a n-itil 

Kalvan in Mhlegaon. The Bhonsle pAtils of Vdvi in Sinnar Lte 
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Their priests are Kanoja Brahmans who officiate at their marriages. 
Their caste disputes are settled by a majority of votes at a caste 
meeting. They send their boys to school. 

Pahadts/ found here and there throughout the district, are mostly 
vegetable sellers, the women selling retail and the men exporting 
chillies and other vegetables. Some are also grocers and cloth* 
dealers. The bulk of their produce goes by rail to Bombay, 
the rest they carry on bullock-back to local markets. Their 
home speech is Marathi, and they do not differ in appearance 
from ordinary Kunbis or Marathas. They are a hardworking 
and sober class, and are fairly off. They generally live in 
one-storied houses with brick walls and tiled roofs. They eat 
animal food and drink liquor. Their staple diet is rice, millet, nagli 
or wheat bread, and pulse of different kinds. There is nothing 
special in what they eat on festive and marriage occasions. Their 
house or out*door dress does not differ from that worn by Kunbis 
and Malis. They hold MdrgnshirKh Shuddh 6th (November - 
December) called Ghanipa Shashthi in special reverence, offering 
new millet, onions, and brinjals to their gods as first fruits, naivedya, 
and then eating the offerings. In marriages neither the parents of 
the bride nor of the bridegroom take any dowry. Widow marriage 
is allowed and practised. Besides marriage the only ceremony 
is jdval rakhane, or shaving the heads of boys. This takes place 
either in the child’s fifth or seventh year when a caste dinner is 
given. They dine with Lamghe Vanjaris and Mfilis, but not with 
Kunbis or Marathas. They worship Bhavani, Khandoba, Bhairoba, 
and other gods, and in some cases Musalman saints. Maratha 
Bnihmans, generally Yajurvedis, officiate at their marriages. Caste 
disputes are settled in accordance with a majority of votes at a 
caste meeting. They send their children to school, but do not 
allow them to stay there long. They are hardworking and are 
generally well off. 

Hetkakis, or south coast men, may have come into the district from 
Ratnagiri, as Ratnagiri people are generally known by that name. 
Kanadas, generally called Kanada Kunbis, immigrants from the 
western Ahmeduagar sub-divisions of Akola and Sangamner, are found 
chiefly in Nandgaon, Dindori, and Igatpuri, and have spread north- 
west to Jawhar in Thana. They are of two sub-divisions, Talevad 
and Hatkar. Wherever they go they pay great reverence to 
their Ahmednagar headmen and caste councils. They have peculiar 
gods and wedding customs, and are very ready to move from 
one place to another. They take cattle about with them, and live 
as much by stock breeding as by tillage. They vanish into the 
Konkan when the rice crop has been harvested (November), and 
come back to the hills in May. They often dispose of a good 
portion of their herd in Thana, and for a hill tribe are well-to-do. 

Tieguls, found only in Chandor, are believed to have come from 
Poona, Ahmednagar, and Aurangabad. They are honest, orderly, 
, and well-to-do, and are specially skilful in growing the betel vine. 


* P.ihAdi.s are believed to have come from Upper Bengal. Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S. 
b2:5-7 
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Craftsmen include fifteen classes with, in 1872, a strength of 
35,089 souls (males 1 8,1 1-5, females 16,9 74) or 5'06 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 9411 (males -5020, females 4391) were 
Sonars,gold and silversmiths; 7366 (males 3747, females 3639 ) Shimpis, 
tailors; 6826 (males 3509, females 3317) Sutars, carpenters ; 4118 
(males 2047, females 2071) Kumbhars, potters; 3932 (males 2044, 
females 1888) Lohars, blacksmiths; 1714 (males 898, females 816) 
Kasars, coppersmiths; 681 (males 333, females 348) Tam bats, 
coppersmiths; 490 (males 248, females 242) Jingars or Panchdls, 
saddlers; 221 (males 115, females 106) Gaundis, masons ; 139 (males 
70, females 69) Ghisadis, tinkers; 126 (males 64, females 62) Otaris, 
casters; 16 (males 6, females 10) Patvekars, silk-tassel makers; 15 
(males 9, females 6) Kataris, turners; and 14 (males 5, females 9) 
Lakheras, lac-bangle makers. 

Sonars, or goldsmiths, of four sub-divisions, Ldd, Ahir, Pdnchdl, 
and Devangan, who neither eat with one another nor intermarry, 
are found in large numbers in Nasik and occasionally in other 
parts of the district. The home speech of all is Marathi, and all 
claim to be old settlers and have no tradition of having come 
from any other part of the country. They are generally fair, 
dressing like Brdhmans and resembling them in their manners 
and customs. They are hardworking and clean, but, as the 
proverb shows, have a poor name for honesty or fair dealing.^ 
Of the four classes the Pdnchals are very few and of little 
importance. Except the Devangans who are very strict 
vegetarians, all eat animal food. Most of them live in well built 
houses with walls of burnt brick and one or more stories. Except 
a few who are Government servants, they work as goldsmiths. Lads 
and Devangans wear the sacred thread, the Ld.ds being invested 
with it at marriage, and the Devangans undergoing the regular 
Brahman thread ceremony, munj, when about eight years old. 
Yajurvedi Brahmans officiate as their priests on marriage and 
other occasions. They worship Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Bhavdni, 
and their caste disputes are settled by a majority of votes at a 
caste meeting. They send their boys to school, but do not allow 
them to be taught more than reading and writing Marathi. Though 
they complain of a decline in their calling, as a class they are fairlv 
if not well, off. ’ 

Shimpi.s, or tailor.s, are of three kinds, Jains, Ahirs, and 
Namvanshis, now called Namdevs after the great devotee of that 
name.^ The three sub-divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. 
Jain Shimpis are a very small class, with only one house at Nasik and 


' Til® >^0>mr fihhnpi Kulkarni oppn, panrhi mw/r>f twko re Bdrma ■ 

that IS, Bapu, have no dealings with a goldsmith, a tailor, or my lord Kulkarni ^ ' 
^ NAmdev, believed by the Alarms to be their oldest writer, i^ said^o have 
been a contemporary of the great Kabir and to have flonrishe.l in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. He was a great worshipper of Vithoba, or Vithal of Pardhar 
pur As a writer of hymns, ahhnn.j, he was second only to TukAram He dwells 

on the praises of \ ithal, associating him with the Sunreme i» a Awella 

and taking refuge in his favour and expecting rest if not am keistic sense, 

He is the author of the popular piece known all the’ Haripath.°%r"\VU8on (1857t 
Preface to Molesworth’s Mardthi and English Dictionary, xxv. ' 
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a house here and there in the district. The two other divisions are 
found in considerable numbers in Nasik town and in the district. 
Fair, clean, and hardworking, they live in mud-walled tiled or 
thatched houses, and, except the Jains, eat animal food and drink 
liquor. They earn their living as tailors, cloth-sellers, and money- 
lenders. Several of the tailors have begun to use sewing machines. 
Their women, besides doing household work, help their husbands by 
making and mending clothes. Except the Jains who are Shravaks 
and devotees of Parasnath, they have Brahman gurus, and are 
Shaivs or Vaishnavs as their gtirus may be. The Ahir and 
Namdev Shimpis worship Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Bhavani, and 
are great devotees of Vithoba of Pandharpur and of the Trimbak 
Mahadev, where they go at stated periods every year. Their priests 
are Yajurvedi Brahmans, and, unlike the Jain Shimpis, they do not 
wear the sacred thread. Caste disputes are settled by a majority 
of votes at a meeting of the adult male members. On the whole 
Shimpis are a well-to-do class. They send their boys to school, 
though they do not allow them to be taught more than simple 
reading and writing, and Mardthi account-keeping. 

SoxAEs, or carpenters, found throughout the district but especially 
numerous in Ndsik, are very useful to husbandmen who pay them a 
share of their crops. Clean in their habits and a shade fairer than 
Kunbis they dress like Maratha Brahmans and neither eat animal 
food nor drink liquor. Almost all are carpenters, finding work and 
getting good wages in towns and large villages. They worship 
Khandoba, Bhairoba, Devi, and Vithoba. Their caste disputes 
are settled by a majority of votes at a mass meeting of the caste- 
men.^ They send their boys to school, but do not allow them to be 
taught anything beyond Marathi reading and writing. They are 
seldom in want of work and are fairly off. 

Kcmbhaes, or potters, found in almost every village, make and 
sell earthen tiles and pots. As a class they are poorly off, most of 
the large pottery work in Nasik and Igatpuri having passed to 
Kathiawar Kumbhars who have the monopoly of making the better 
class of bricks. 

Lohars, or blacksmiths, are found in very small numbers. There 
are about ten souls in Nasik and a few here and there in the country 
towns and large villages. Their number has of late considerably 
declined owing to the competition of Jingars and Gujarat Lohars. 
The Gujardt Lohars are said to have been driven by a famine from 
Jundgad in Kathiawar. Their home speech, till lately, was 
Gujardti, but they are now almost like Kunbis, speaking Mardthi 
both at home and abroad, and following Kunbi manners and customs. 
They worship Kalika Renuka of Jundgad, but their priests are Deccan 
Brahmans. 

KasArs, or coppersmiths, said to have come from Khdndesh, are 
found in considerable numbers in Ndsik and in small numbers in 
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Chandor, Yeola, Malegaoiij Baglan, and Nandgaon. Generally fair 
in appearance and clean in their habits^ their dress differs little from 
that of Maratha Brahmans. They speak Marathi both at home 
and abroad, and live in strongly built houses mostly with more 
than one storey. They do not eat animal food nor drink liquor. 
They make and sell brass and copper vessels of various sorts, and 
deal in bangles, needles, thread, and other miscellaneous articles. 
Except that widow marriage is allowed, their manners and customs 
differ little from those of MarMha Brahmans. Their chief gods are 
Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Devi, and they are said to be religious, 
worshipping their household gods daily before dining. Their 
priests are Yajurvedi Brahmans. Social disputes are settled by a 
majority of votes at a meeting of the caste. They send their 
children to school, but let them learn little more than reading, 
writing, and account keeping. They are a hardworking and pros-; 
perous class. 

Tambats, or coppersmiths, found in the village of Ojhar in Niphad 
and in Nasik, are said to have come from Pavagad when it fell into the 
hands of Mahmud Begada in 1 484. Their first settlement was at Ojhar, 
now called Ojhar Tambat, where they are supposed to have remained 
till the beginning of the present century when their village was 
plundered by Pendharis. Though they have still a large settlement 
at Ojhar, many of them then retired to Nasik where they 
have given their names to two streets, old and new Tambatvada. 
In appearance and in their home speech they are still Gujaratis. 
The men have taken to the Marfitha Brfihman head-dress, but 
the women keep to the Gujarat petticoat, robe, and bodice. They 
use neither animal food nor liquor. They live in rich strongly 
built houses, and are a clean, orderly, hardworking, and prosperous 
class, whose skill in making brass and copper vessels is known 
all over Western India. They are still devout worshippers of the 
Pavagad Mahakali, though the Deccan god Khandoba has gained 
a footing in many a hou.sehold. Some Tambats, especially the 
elderly ones, will not dine untd they have worshipped their 
household gods. Their priests are Gujarat Brahmans, who also 
are said to have come from Pavagad. Some details of their 
customs are given below under the head Manufactures. They are a 
prosperous class and send their boys to school. 

JixGAR.s, or saddlers, also called Panchals, are found chiefly in 
Nasik town where they have about fifty houses. They speak Marathi, 
and eat flesh and drink liquor. Their own craft of making wood 
and cloth saddles has passed away, and they have been forced to 
work in brass, iron and tin. Their state has declined, and it seems 
probable that their claim to be of part Kshatri descent is well 
founded. They worship Rama and Krishna. 


Gaundis, masons, wander in .search of work. In the rains they 
earn their living as labourers and a few as husbandmen. On the 
whole they are liadly off. GHisAms are a class of travelling 
in eis ^\ho make and mend iron field-tools. Their women help 
thorn HI their work. A fow of them are husbandmen. OtAris^ 
metal moulders, make and sell brass idols ami toe-rings. Patvekaks 
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string and set gems, and make fringes, tassels, and silk net 
work. They are found in large towns. As a class they are poorly 
off. Kataris, also called Katari Thakars, are found chiefly in 
Nasik and Yeola. They are turners and wood carvers, and their 
name as well as their art point to a Gujarat origin. Some of the 
Nasik carved woodwork is as rich, varied, and picturesque as any 
in Gujarat.^ They are generally fair, and wear the sacred 
thread and dress like Brahmans. They speak Marathi but with 
a curious tone, and often confound the dental with the cerebral n. 
They do not marry with Brahma-Kshatri Thakurs. Lakheeas 
make lac bracelets and varnish wood. They also work in tin, zinc, 
and other metals. They are found only in large towns. 

MaBufg,cturers include seven classes with, in 1872, a strength of 
20,539 (males 10,603, females 9936) or 2'96 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 11,028 (males 5546, females 5482) were 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 3617 (males 1891, females 1726) Salis, weavers; 
2383 (males 1311, females 1072) Koshtis, weavers; 2027 (males 
1082, females 945) Khatris, weavers; 1277 (males 684, females 
593) Rangaris, dyers ; 193 (males 86, females 107) Eavals, weavers; 
and 16 (males 8, females 8) Niralis, weavers. 

The Khatris, Koshtis, and Sai,is weave cotton, and some 
Khatris and Salis weave silk, The Salis follow various crafts. Of the 
five Khatri sub-divisions, Panjabi, Vinkar, Kayat, Rode, and Arode, 
only Panjabis and Vinkars are found in the district. The Panjdbis 
do not weave but are shopkeepers, sweetmeat-sellers, and husband* 
men. Vinkars, found at Sinnar, Yeola, and Malegaon, weave cotton 
and silk stuffs of various sorts. In waistcloths and white robes, 
2 Mtals, the use of steam has enabled the larger manufacturers to 
undersell them. In other articles they have so far been nearly able 
to hold their own. Silk weaving in Nasik town is carried on to a 
smaller extent than in Yeola, where the Gujarati Leva and Kadva 
Kunbis use the most expensive materials. Still competition has 
greatly reduced prices, and now many of the weaving classes have 
to take a field or even to work as day-labourers and are said to be in 
poor circumstances. Eavals, said to have come from Khandesh, are 
found in small numbers throughout the district especially at Yeola. 
As followers of Gorakhnath they ought to wear ochre-coloured 
clothes, but some dress almost like Kunbis. Their home language 
is Ahirani or Khandeshi, but those who have settled in Nasik 
speak ordinary Marathi. They worship Gorakhnath, and also 
Khandoba and Bhavani. They are weavers, most of them working 
in Salis’ houses. Caste disputes are settled by a majority of votes at 
a caste meeting. Nir.Vlis, found only in Sinnar and Yeola, are said 
to have been indigo-sellers and to have come from Khandesh and 
Nagar about a century ago. About middle height, somewhat slightly 
made, and brown-skinned, the men shave the face and the head except 
the top-knot. Their home speech is Marathi, and both men and 
women dress in ordinary Maratha fashion. They are clean in their 
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habits, and as debtors have a high name for honesty. The decline 
in the demand for Khandesh indigo forced them to give up their old 
trade. They are now hand-loom weavers and from the competition 
of machine-made cloth are very poorly off. Though they have no 
religious feeling against animal food they eat flesh only at marriages. 
They seem to he partly Lingayats, accosting their castefellows by the 
word Sharnath and returning the salutation in the words Shiv 
Sharnath.i On the tenth day after birth sweetmeats are distributed 
among friends and relations. Both girls and boys are married after 
they are nine years old. Widow marriage under the Gandharua or 
.hro/iob{r form is allowed. When a man dies the body is covered 
with flowers and sandal and perfume, gandh, and it is dressed in a 
new waistcloth. A woman’s body is adorned with turmeric and 
saffron, and a folded betel-leaf is laid in the mouth. They never 
bury their dead. They worship Mahadev and Bhavani, and keep 
the Pradosh and Shivrdtni fasts in honour of Shiv. Social disputes 
are settled by a committee whose decision is final. They send 
their boys to school. 

Bards and Actors include six classes with, in 18 72, a total strength 
of 2147 souls (males 1029, females 1108) orO'30 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population. Of these 1561 (males 766, females 795) were 
Guravs, drummers ; 257 (males 101, females 156) Kolhdtis, rope- 
dancers ; 256 (males 126, females 120) Bhats, bards j 57 (males 32, 
females 25) Ghadsis, musicians; 11 Hijdas, eunuchs; and 5 (males 
3, females 2) .Joharis, jewellers. 

Guravs, or drummers, found in large numbers all over the district, 
are of two sub-divisions, IShaiv and Gasrat, who do not intermarry,^ 
Many of them wear their hair matted, rub ashes on their bodies, and 
serve at Shiv’s temples living on the offerings made to the god. 
Some look and dress like Brahmans, and have hereditary rights as 
temple priests. They use neither flesh nor liquor. Besides serving 
at Shiv s temples they play the drum, pcikhvds, at marriages or 
in the train of dancing girls and boys. Many make leaf plates 
and cups, sell them to husbandmen on marriage occasions, and in 
return receive yearly presents of grain. They are Shaivs in religion, 
and 111 their houses keep images of Khandoba, Bhairoba, and 
Bhavani. Some among them reverence Musalman saints. Their 
priest, vpddhi/a, is a member of their own caste; in his absence 
they call in a Yajurvedi Brahman. Disputes are settled at caste 
meetings. If any one is found eating flesh or drinking liquor, he 
IS put out of caste and is not allowed to join till he has paid for a caste 
dinner, or, if he is poor, for betelnut and leaves. Some of them send 
their boys to school. 

KolhAtis, or tumblers, found in small numbers all over the district 
are fancifully said to be the children of Shudras by Kshatriya wives’ 
ihey are of four sub-divisions, Dombari, Jadhav, Pavar, and Shinde' 
the three last of which eat together and intermarry. They are fair’ 


' The word Shamith seems to be a corruption of the .Sanskrit ( 

shtp-an protection or refuge and arlha object ^ -Sanskrit s/inrnnmthn, from 

• The Shaivs do not eat from the Gasrats, but some Gasrats eat from Shaivs. 
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especially the women, and speak Marathi mixed with Kanarese, 
Gujarati, and Hindustani. They live in huts made of rosha grass, 
which they carry from place to place on donkeys or on their own heads. 
They are a very lazy and dirty class, and maintain themselves mostly 
by showing feats of strength, and gymnastics with rope-dancing, 
though a few sell matresses and dolls, and others beg chiefly from 
husbandmen in the flelds. They never work as labourers. Anyone 
who works is put out of caste, and is not re-admitted except on 
payment of a fine of from a handful of tobacco leaves to £1 (Rs. 10). 
In religion they are Hindus and some worship Musalman saints. The 
chief gods of the Hindus are Khaudoba and Devi. They also worship 
the cow and the river Godavari. They have no priests. Their disputes 
\ are settled at caste meetings called on marriage and other occasions. 
Unmarried women are allowed to practise prostitution, and their issue 
though not put out of caste cannot marry with legitimate Kolhati boys 
^ or girls. Bhats, generally called Gaon Bhdts, are bards who appear on 
1 marriage occasions, recite Hindustani verses, kavits, with great force 
and eloquence, and receive some present in cloth or money. They 
wear the moustaches twisted into long curls. They eat flesh, and 
some of them indulge to excess in hhong and gdnja. They allow 
widow marriage. Ghadsis, found, if at all, in very small numbers, are 
temple musicians. Their head-quarters are at Jejuri and Pandharpur. 
HijdIs, or eunuchs, found in Xasik, Yeola, Dindori, Malegaon, 
Satana, and Kalvan, have fallen in numbers of late years, and very 
few remain. They formerly had dues, liaks, in every village, and, it is 
said, some even enjoyed patilships. Some of them keep and till fields, 
but most live on alms. They dre.«s like Hindu women. In religion 
they are nominally Musalmans. The Hijdas who live at Pathardi, a 
village about five miles south of Nasik, have some Musalmans among 
them called Mundias. They live by tillage, and accompany the Hijdds 
when they go on begging tours. 

JoHAEis, or jewellers, believed to have come from Upper India, 
are said to be the children of a Shudra father by a Vaishya mother. 
Some speak Hindustani and others Marathi. They eat flesh but 
only of the smaller kinds of game. They earn their living by giving 
brass pots in exchange for gold-thread work and lace borders. 
Some deal in false pearls, some sell beads, and some labour. They 
practise widow marriage. Their prie.sts are Yajurvedi Brahmans, 
but a Kanoja Brflhman generally officiates at their marriages. At 
marriages the brow ornaments, busings, worn by the bride and 
bridegroom are of date palm leaves. They worship the images 
of Devi, Khandoba, and IMahadev, and hold in reverence the 
Udfisis who are a sort of Gosflvis, said to have come from the Panjab, 
and who are Nanakpanthis in belief and have a monastery, akhdda or 
math, at Trimbak. Joharis settle their disputes at caste meetings. 
Some of them send their boys to school. Marriages are always 
celebrated at night after nine o’clock, the bridegroom wearing a 
yellow or red robe reaching to the feet. 

Personal Servants are of two classes, with a strength of 9239 
(males 4922, females 4317) or 1‘33 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Of these 6493 (males 3508, females 2985) were Nhavis, 
barbers; and 2746 (males 1414, females 1332) Parits, washermen. 
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Nhavis are of four kinds, Kunbi Nhavis, Bundelkliand Nhavis, 
Marwar Nhavis, and Gujarat Nhavis. Except a few families 
at Nasik, the Kunbi Nhavis are mostly found in country towns 
and villages; the other three kinds are found in Nasik only. 
Besides shaving, the Bundelkhand Nhavis bear torches at 
processions, and the Kunbi Nhavis act as musicians, vcljatdris, at 
marriage and other processions. Many of the village Nhavis enjoy the 
sole right of shaving in certain villages for which the husbandmen pay 
them a small share of their crop. The few Kunbi barbers in Nasik have 
the sole right to shave pilgrims at the Godavari. The washermen 
are either local, called Barits, or Bengali and North-West immigrants 
called Dhobhis. They are a poor class, the foreigners more numerous 
in the towns and the Barits in the villages. The Barits usually 
add to their earnings by tilling a field or two. At Hindu marriages 
it is the duty of the washerman to spread cloths on the ground for 
the women of the bridegroom’s family to walk on as they go in 
procession to the bride’s house. 

Herdsmen and Shepherds are of two classes with, in 1872, a 
strength of 12,837 souls (males 6148, females 6389) or 1‘8.5 per cent 
of the whole Hindu population. Of these 11,700 (males 5825, females 
5875) were Dhangars, and 1137 (males 623, females 514) Gavlis. 

Dhangaes, except a few who are settled as husbandmen in parts 
of Sinnar, are found mostly in the lands to the south of the Ajanta 
range. Like the Kanadas, they usually come from Akola and 
Sangamner where their headmen live. They are of five sub- 
divisions, Lad, Ahir, Shegar, Khutekar, and Hatkar,* which neither 
eat together nor intermarry. Except the Hatkars who keep 
sheep, cows, buffaloes, and sometimes serve as sepoys, all are 
blanket weavers. They are very dark in complexion, and 

are rather taller and sparer than Kunbis. They come every year 
to the Sahyd,dris with herds of sheep, goats, and ponies. 

Sometimes, but less often than the Kanadas, they have horned 
cattle. In the fair season, as manure is scarce and valuable, they 
earn a good deal from Kunbis by penning their flocks in the open 
fields. Like Thilaris they have a good breed of dogs and a 

peculiar way of gelding ponies. Except those who sell wood or 

blankets they are seldom seen in towns, and, except the settled 
Dhangars who are well off, they are as a class poor. Gavlis, 
shrewder and less honest than Dhangars, generally keep to towns 
and large villages where there is a steady demand for their milk 
and clarified butter. They are skilled in breeding cows and 


A Alusalman story gives the following origin of the word H.vtkar ; A certain 
Dhangar, one of the Jfoghal Aiceioys guard, w.as in the hahit of s.alii ting his 
master every day, but of never waiting after he had made his how 
courhers told him that he ought to treat the Viceroy with greater respect But 
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3uffaloes, and both men and women are very knowing in treating 
ithe diseases of animals. 

Fishers are of two classes with, in 1872, a strength of 1387 sonls 
{males 742, females 645) or 0’20 per cent of the whole Hindu popula- 
tion. Of these 12 74 (malesG77, females 597) were Bhois, and 113 (males 
65, females 48) Kahars. Bhois belong to two classes, those who 
live north, and those who live south, of the Chandor or Saptashring 
hills. The north Bhois are Khandeshis. The Bhois call themselves 
pKunbis, and some Kunbis eat with them. The two classes of Bhois 
•'ido not intermarry. Besides their regular trade of netting fish, the 
Bhois are occasionally hereditary ferrymen and grow melons in 
river heds. Kahars, carriers and palanquin-bearers, are also low 
class fishers, looked down on by Bhois who try to force them off the 
rivers. Dhivars, a small tribe found in most parts of the district, 
^re fishers, ferrymen, and melon growers.i 

Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers include eighteen 

I classes, with, in 1872, a strength of 13,646 souls (males 7230, females 
6416) or 1’96 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 
5688 (males 3165, females 2523) were Pardeshis ; 1535 (males 814, 
females 721) Beldars, stone masons; 1363 (males 668, females 
695) Londris, salt carriers ; 1186 (males 612, females 574) 
Khdtiks, butchers ; 884 (males 458, females 426) Jats ; 499 (males 
282, females 2 17) Patharvats, stone-cutters ; 448 (males 205, females 
245) Pendhdris; 446 (males 219, females 227) Pardhis, hunters; 386 
(males 203, females 183) Buruds, bamboo splitters; 265 (males 143, 
females 122) Tadis; 223 (males 96, females 127) Kamdtis, labourers ; 
189 (males 87, females 102) Komtis ; 121 (males 62, females 59) 
Halvais, sweetmeat-makers and public cooks ; 107 (males 53, females 
54) Tambolis, betelnut sellers ; 95 (males 55, females 40) Kalaikars, 
tinners ; 86 (males 42, females 44) Bhujdris ; 85 (males 44, females 
41) Kaldls, liquor-sellers; 27 (males 14, females 13) Kathiawadis, 
potters; and 13 (males 8, females 5) Bhadbhunjas, parched grain 
sellers. 

Pardeshis, though they have little knowledge of their original 
caste, are mostly Ahirs. Many of them came to the district to get 
service in the garrisons of hill forts.^ Ahirs of three sub-divisions, 
Gavli, Bansi, and Jat Bansi, are found in Sinnar, Dindori, Chandor, 
Malegaon, and Baglan. They are believed to have come from Tipper 
India about 200 years ago, and bear a good character for sobriety 
and honesty in their dealings. Some have taken to tillage, some 
labour and work as household servants, while the rest sell and deal 
in milk. Besides Ahirs, there are among Nasik Pardeshis, 
Kachars, glass bangle makers, Chetris or Khatris the original 
fort garrisons, Riijputs of different clans, and Brahmans some 
of whom are moneylenders. As a rule, Pardeshis are taller and 
thinner, and have slighter moustaches than most Xasik Hindus. 


/ * Mr. W. Ramsay, C.S. 

* In proof of this it may be stated that all the Pardeshi \-illages, that is villages 
with Pardeshi headmen and moneylenders, are within fort limits, ghera, as Patta 
Kannad, Bitangad and Bhaula. Mr. J. A. Baines, C. S. 

V B 23-8 
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Some of them have settled in villages and get on pretty well 
with the Kunbis. In other villages they are known as the fighting 
class. There have been one or two moneylenders among them, but, 
as a rule, they are poor. Some, especially in Trimbak, are known as 
Purbi Brahmans. The greater part of the non-cultivators are police- 
men, or domestic servants of moneylenders, who go about dunning 
their master’s debtors carrying a big blackwood stick shod with an 
iron ring. A. good many Pardeshis have taken to the lower grades 
of the forest department and make active guards. 

Beldaes, stone masons, found in the mountainous parts of the 
district, ai’e of two classes, Pardeshi and Vad Beldars. The two 
classes do not intermarry. They speak Hindustani at home and 
Marathi abroad. They eat flesh and drink liquor. Their women 
wear the robe like a petticoat not tucking the end between their 
legs. They are properly quarrymen, but some contract to square 
stones for builders; some labour and some work as bricklayers making 
clay walls. They worship Khandoba, Bhavani, and the great Musal- 
man saint Dawal Malik of Mulher in Baglan. Their priests are 
Yajurvedi Brahmans who name their children two days after birth. 
A woman is considered impure for twelve days after childbirth. 
All widow marriages take place on a fixed night in the dark half 
of the month. Caste disputes are settled in accordance with a 
majority of votes at a meeting of adult males. Drinking and flesh 
eating are not forbidden. They do not send their children to school. 

PAthaevats, stone cutters, found in considerable numbers in the 
towns of Igatpuri and Nasik, claim Rajput descent, and say that they 
were once soldiers. They are generally dark and strongly made, 
and wear a flat Maratha turban. Their home tongue is said to 
have been Hindustani, but they now speak Marathi both at home 
and abroad. They drink liquor, and eat fish and the flesh of goats, 
but not of buffaloes or cows. Many smoke and a few chew tobacco. 
They are a clean hardworking class, mostly stone cutters though 
some have taken to tillage and even to labour. Their houses have 
generally mud walls and thatched roofs. Their family priests are 
Yajurvedi Brahmans. A Bhat from Balapur near Akola comes 
every five or ten years and reads their pedigree books before them. 
He is treated with great respect and is paid froin 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5- 
Rs. 10). They are both Shaivs and Vaishnavs in religion. Their 
household deities are Khandoba, Bhairoba, Devi, Krishna, and 
Ganpati. Funeral ceremonies are performed on the twelfth day after 
death if the deceased has no son, and on the thirteenth if he has a 
son. After a man’s funeral the bier-bearers, and after a married 
woman’s funeral, thirteen married women are fed on the thirteenth 
day. Widow marriage is allowed. Disputes are settled by a caste 
council under the presidency of the headman, who receives a turban 
on the settlement of every dispute. Children are sent to school. 
They are a poor class living from hand to mouth. Lonaeis, besides 
carrying salt, bring to the large towns logs of firewood and packs 
of lime gravel. Many of them are fairly ofif, and own a good 
stock of cattle or ponies. Khatiks, butchers, are both Hindus and 
Musalmdns, the Hindus selling mutton only, the Musalmfins both 
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beef and mutton. Jats, found mostly in Malegaon, are regarded 
as an honest class not much unlike Kunbis in appearance and living 
by tillage. PehdhAeis of three sub-divisions, Maratha, Gond, and 
^Iang, are found chiefly in Malegaon and Baglan. They are believed 
to be the descendants of the Pendhari freebooters of the early years 
of the present century, and, except the Baglan Pendharis who deal 
|n grain and carry it to Malegaon for sale, are mostly labourers and 
lusbandmen. Pardhis are hunters who snare and net hares, 
Dartridges, and deer. 

B0EUD3, basket and mat makers, are found in almost all parts of 
i'ihe district. According to the Jativivek, the son born to a Brahman 
Vidow by a Sanyasi was named a Karmachdndal, and, by his 
marriage with the daughter of a Brahman woman by a Vaishya 
■father, the Burud race is said to have been produced. This is no 
^ifioubt fanciful. The appearance and calling of the Burud s combine 
Jao show that they are one of the earlier tribes. They are generally 
lark in complexion and speak Marathi both at home and abroad, 
Itheir pronunciation differing little from that of the Kunbis. They 
[eat fish and mutton, and drink liquor. Hardworking and dirty, 

I most of them deal in bamboos and plait baskets. A few keep carts 
! for hire, but none of them work as labourers. After childbirth 
women remain impure for twelve days. They consult Brahmans 
about a child’s name. Widow marriage is allowed. They are Shaivs 
in religion, and their household deities are Khandoba, Bhairoba, and 
Bhavdni. Some time ago, an enthusiasm for Shiv worship led many 
Buruds in N^isik and Ahmednagar to tie a Ung round their necks, 
like the Lingayats. The feeling is said to have passed away, and 
the practice to have been given up except when their spiritual guide 
visits them. Bamboos, required to carry a dead body, are sold by 
every Burud in turn at a fixed price of 9d. {as. 6). The proceeds 
are applied to feed castemen. They have no headman, and disputes 
are settled by the majority of votes at a meeting of the adult male 
members. Except in Nasik where they are fairly off, they are a 
poor declining caste, unable to earn more than their daily bread. 
Some of them send their children to school. 

Kamathis of four sub-divisions, Maratha, Mhar, Mdng, and 
Telang, are mostly found in Malegaon and appear to have settled in 
the district since the overthrow of the Peshwa. Most of them are 
labourers, and as a class bear rather a bad name for thieving. 
Komtis, from the Karndtak, have been settled in the district from 
fifty to sixty years. They speak Telagu at home and Mardthi 
abroad. Dirty and idle they are great toddy drinkers, and earn 
their living by selling beads, sacred threads, needles, small metal 
pots, and pieces of sandalwood and basil garlands ; others by 
mending and selling old worn-out clothes, and some by begging. 
They ask Deccan Brahmans to officiate at their marriages. Their 
priest, Krishndchdrya, lives in a monastery at Varsuvargal, near 
Haidarabad, in the Nizam’s territories, and visits Ndsik once in every 
five or six years. Their caste disputes are settled at meetings of 
adult male members helped by their religious head or his assistant, 
mdnkari, whose duty it is to settle the disputes referred to him by 
the high priest. Tambulis do not belong to the district, some seem 
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to have come from Gujarat and others from North India. They 
are well off taking hhdng and gdiijii farms, and cultivating or 
letting out betel-leaf gardens. Halvais, professional makers and 
sellers of sweetmeats, are a Pardeshi class who call themselves 
Kshatri Pardeshis. Sweetmeat making is practised also by other 
Pardeshis, and, in a few eases, by Bhujaris. Bhojaris, found in small 
numbers in Nasik, are a branch of Kay at s from Upper India. 
They are of four sub-divisions, Bhustom, Mathalbhat, Nagar, and 
Sakshiri, which neither eat together nor intermarry. Rather 
dark-skinned and dirty they speak Hindustani at home and Mardthi 
abroad. The women dress like Pardeshis, and the men like 
Kunbis or Marathas. They use animal food and liquor. Some 
make and sell sweetmeats and others let carts for hire, but 
their chief calling, as their name implies, is frying grain. The 
work is generally done by their women. Brahman women may often 
be seen at their shops with parcels of millet, wheat, gram, pulse, 
and udid, used in making the cake called koddle. Kalals, liquor- 
sellers, come from other districts. They are sometimes grain dealers, 
buying in villages and selling to Bhatia agents of Bombay firms. 


Kathi.vwadis, from Gujarat and Kathiawar, are found chiefly at 
Ndsik and Sarule, a village eight miles south-west of Nasik. They are 
said to be Rajputs, who were driven from their homes by a famine, and 
settled in the district within the last forty or fifty years. Though 
dirty they are a hardworking and orderly class. They talk Gujardti 
at home and Marathi abroad. Though a few have houses of the better 
sort, most live in huts with mud walls and thatched roofs. Most of 


them are potters making bricks, tiles, and clay vessels. Some deal 
in grass, and some have taken to tillage and others to labour. They 
eat mutton, and their staple food is wheat, millet, rice, Jidgli, and 
udid pulse. Their caste dinners generally consist of the Gujarfit 
sweetmeats called gulpdpdi. The men wear trousers and cotton 
robes, and roll waistcloths round their heads. They name their 
children after consulting their family priests, who are Gujarfit 
Brahmans and whom they treat with great respect. After child- 
birth the mother does not appear in public for three months. 
They either burn or bury the dead. For ten days visitors at the 
house of mourning are offered a pipe and a meal of rice and pulse, 
khichdi. Marriages are celebrated only in the month of Mdgh 
(January -February). Though they have taken to worshipping 
Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Bhavani, their chief god is Ramdepir whoso 
principal shrine is in Malwa. Caste disputes are settled by a mass 
meeting presided over by the headmen. Their children are sent 
^ school. They are a poor class living from hand to mouth. 
BHADBHUVJA.S, grain parchers, are sometimes foundas sellers of grain. 

Unsettled Tribes are twelve in number with a strength in 
18 of 161,033 soul.^ (males 82,196, females 78,837) or 26-1 per cent 
ot the whole Hindu population. Of these 68,620 (males 33 398 
females :3.5 222) were Kolis ; 36,833 (males 20,390, females 16,443) 
Bhis;.j0,l,8 (males 1-7,180, females 14,998) Vauiaris • 1-7 318 

Tl-kurs; 89,71 (males i722,’ ferJales 
l-.u \ arils ; t,., 1 les 346, females 308) Vadars ; 176 (males 70, 
females Stij Kaikadis ; 13/ (males 69, ienialcs 68) Kiitkaris; RlO 
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(males 51, females 49) Vaidusj 52 (males 28, females 24) Kangaris; 
24 (males 13, females 11) Bhamtds or Uchalas; and 7 (males 3, 
females 4) Berads. 

Kolis, who are found all along the Sahyadri and AJcola hills, 
are a fine looking race, the most civilised and settled of the hill 
tribes. They belong to three classes, Malhar, Dhor, and Efij. In 
appearance and customs they differ little from Nasik Kunbis. 
They grow hill grains, pulse, oilseed, and rice. Active and 
fearless their love for robbery was for many years the chief obstacle 
to the improvement of the district. Though they still require 
special police supervision, they have of late years, in great measure, 
settled to tillage, and their husbandry is now little less skilful than 
that of the local Kunbis. One Koli outlaw, whose memory is still 
fresh in the district, was Eaghoji Bhangrya of Nfisik who, about 
1 845, struck a panic into the Marwar Yanis. Enraged at the torture 
of his mother, Eaghoji gathered a band of Kolis and wandering 
through the district cut the nose of every Marvadi he could lay 
hands on. The whole Mfirvadi community fled in terror to the 
district centres. The measures taken by the police made the country 
too hot for him and Eaghoji broke up his band and disappeared. 
He escaped for the time but was caught by Captain Gell among 
a crowd of pilgrims at Pandharpur. As some of his raids had 
been accompanied with murder he was convicted and hanged.* Koli 
girls are seldom married till they ai’e twelve or fourteen, and 
considered fit to live with their husbands. The bridegroom's 
father goes to the bride’s father, asks for his daughter, and pays 
from ±1 to £5 (Es. 10 -Es. 50) in money and forty to eighty pounds 
(1-2 mans) of grain. If the bride’s father thinks this enough, the 
marriage takes place soon after. The rites and customs are the 
same as those at Kunbi weddings. The girl brings few ornaments 
from her father’s house, and those received from the bridegroom 
are looked on as lent rather than given. They usually bury the 
dead. A caste meeting is held on the twelfth day after a death and 
a feast is given. The chief mourners are considered impure for ten 
days, but no .shrdddhas or other funeral ceremonies are performed. 

Bhils seem to have come into the district from the Dangs. In 
the north they are found in Kalvan, Baglan, and Malegaon, and in 
the south they are settled in some of the richest sub-divisions.^ 
They are a strong active race, bad husbandmen but good watchmen, 
occasionally given to plunder and living chiefly by gathering such 
forest produce as honey and lac. Though settled they arc still under 
police surveillance, and are not allowed to move from place to place 
without giving notice to the village authorities. Unless stimulated 
by other classes, Bhil forays are prompted by love of excitement or 
revenge rather than with a view to plunder. In 1869, when the 
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' From inform.^tion supplied by Mr. Riighoji of N.isik. Bell.isis' Math.^ran, 15. 

^ In Kiilvnn Bhils number 17, 15<i or id-Ol per cent of the tot.-il population of the 
sub-division, in BAgUn 9285 or 19'fi per cent, in Malegaon 6504 or 9-7 per cent, 
in Chilndor 3800 or 7 '5 per cent, in Nandgaon 2240 or 7'4 per cent, in SAvargaon 
26,57 or 4'4 per cent, in Sinnar 2360 or 3 6 per cent, and in Xiphiid 20.59 or 2-3 per 
cent. Mr. H. E. M. .Fames, C.S., Bhil Memorandum 14th .Tuly 1875, 2. 
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Baglan moneylenders tvere pressing their debtors with the view of 
gaining a hold of their land, armed groups of Bhils went from village 
to village plundering moneylenders’ houses of bonds. Their spirit 
of discontent and sense of hardship and wrong showed itself in open 
acts of outrage, and it was feared that the spark of violence, once 
lighted, would spread among the cognate tribes of the Sahyadri and 
Satpuda hills, and rise into a flame of rebellion that would take long 
to stamp out.^ 

Vanjaris or Lamans, whose calling as carriers has, during the 
last fifty years, suffered greatly by the increased use of carts and 
by the opening of railways, belong to two classes, husbandmen 
and carriers. The husbandmen have settled in villages, and, 
except by the men’s larger and rounder-brimmed turban and their 
special surnames and family names, are hardly to be distinguished 
from Kunbis. They speak Marathi in their houses and the women 
have given up their high-peaked head-dress. The carrying Vanjaris, 
who, in spite of cart and railway competition, still pass to the coast 
with long trains of bullocks, taking grain and tobacco and bringing 
back salt, keep to their peculiar dress and their odd dialect closely 
akin to Mfirvadi. Besides these local Vanjaris large bodies from 
the north of Indor constantly pass through the district. These 
seem a class apart speaking a Hindi dialect. 

Lads, 2 the most important of the Vanjari sub-divisions also 
found in the Baleghats near Ahmednagar and in Gwalior, are 
scattered over the whole district. In the town of Ndsik there 
are about twenty houses with a population of sixty souls. In their 
appearance, dress, food, character, and occupation, they hardly differ 
from other V anjaris.^ Their household gods are Khandoba, Bhairoba, 
Devi, and Ganpati, and they have also an image representing their 
ancestors vaclildcha tiik. In villages where there is a temple to Mdruti, 
the monkey god, they worship there daily. They wear the sacred 
thread and eat, though they do not marry, with Khudane and 
Mehrune Vanjaris. As is the custom among the twice-born classes, 
the members of the same family stock, or gotrn, do not marry. The 
two most important of their marriage ceremonies are teivtm, or 
anointing, and deuak. For the performance of telvaii the bride 
and bridegroom are required to fast on the marriage day, till 
nine in the morning. A washerwoman plays the chief part in 
the ceremony. She ties some betel leaves to an arrow, dips them 
into oil, and sprinkles the oil on the bride and bridegroom. She 
then repeats the names of their ancestors, sings for a while, and 
dipping two betelnuts into water, bores a hole through the nuts 
and ties them with a woman’s hair one each on the wrists of 


^ Mr. James’ Memoraudum, 7. 

- From materials supplied by Mr, Ra^hoji Trimbak Stinar. T d.i , au 

wealth and owned a million pack bullocks, which she used in 
^epal, Burm4h, and China. She distributed the grain Tmone \he®lt^ 
and gained the honourable title of ‘Mother of the \Vorld l 
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the bride and bridegroom. A dinner is then given to the assembled 
party. The devak ceremony takes place almost immediately 
after. It is performed by a married couple the hems of whose 
robes are tied together. The woman carries in a bamboo basket, 
sup, certain articles of food, sidha, and with them a cake made 
of wheat flour mixed with molasses and coloured yellow with 
turmeric powder, and the man carries an axe and a rope. The 
pair, followed by the marriage party, then walk to the temple of 
Maruti, a piece of broadcloth being held over their heads all the 
way. In the temple the ministering Gurav or his wife stands waiting 
for them with a bundle of small twigs of five trees, the mango, jambul, 
umbar, savdanti, and ritf. The articles of food are kept by the Gurav 
or his wife, but the cake is returned in the bamboo basket with the 
five twigs which are called panchpdlcL The twigs are held in great 
reverence and tied round a post in the marriage booth. When the 
twigs have been fastened to the post the marriage can be celebrated 
in spite of any obstacle, but, without the devak, marriage cannot take 
place. Though it generally takes place on the marriage day, the 
devak is sometimes performed earlier if there is reason to fear that 
anything may stand in the way of the marriage.^ 

One custom, peculiar to them, though not uncommon among the 
upper classes, is for the sister of the bridegroom to close the door of 
his house, and on his return with the bride, after the completion of 
the marriage, to ask her brother to give his daughter in marriage 
to her son. The bride promises to do this and the door is opened. 
Their death ceremonies hardly differ from those of other Vanjfiris, 
and, though burning is the rule, no objection is taken to the poor 
burying. Caste disputes are settled by a meeting of respectable 
members, under the presidency of the chief male member of the 
Sdnap Chandarrao’s family. If the accused is found guilty and is not 
able to pay a fine, he is mads to stand before the caste meeting and 
crave pardon with his sandals on his head. 

Thakurs are found chiefly in the hill parts of Igatpuri and 
Nasik, along the Akola and Sahyadri ranges. Among Hindus they 
theoretically hold a good position equal to or above the ordinary 
Kunbi, and many of their surnames are said to be pure Sanskrit. 
An inscription found in a Thakur’s possession in Igatpuri, and 
translated in 1878, seems to show that as far back as about 650 they 
were known as Thakkurs and some of them held positions of 
importance.^ They would seem to be the descendants of Rajputs 
who settled in the Thai pass and maiTied Koli women. In appearance 
Thdkurs, though short, are fairer than Bhils, well made, and strong. 
The men have a good name for honesty and the women for 
chastity. The men wear a scanty loincloth, la^igoti, and the women 
a peculiar head-dress like a porkpie drawing their sari tight over the 
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1 Births or deaths among relations or ceremonial impurity of the bride or bride- 
groom’s mother are the obstacles meant. 

= Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XIV. 16-28. The grant runs, ‘at the request of BaUmms 
Thakkur.’ The fact that the copper plate was found in a ThAkur’s possession 
favours the view that Thakkur is the name of Balamma’s tribe and not simply a title 
of respect. 
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top and knotting it over the temples. The men wear no metal 
ornaments, but generally go about with a quantity of wild-creeper 
pods and round egg-sized gourds tied round the waist, clattering as 
they walk. They carry a reaping hook, nella or koitn, stuck behind 
them into a bit of wood fastened to a wabstband of stout wild plantain 
fibre. They are very clever in the use of their spears, whose 
blades are about a foot long and from two to two and a half inches 
broad. The bamboo handles are six or seven feet long and from 
four to six inches round. Armed with these spears, three or four 
Thakurs will walk almost straight to a tiger much more bravely 
than Kolis. They are less given to robbery than Kolis, and 
not so much given to drink as Bhils. Many of them do not even 
touch liquor. Though a few enjoy good positions as village headmen, 
most are labourers eking out a living by bringing to the market 
head-loads of firewood. They^ have eight chief yearly festivals, 
Vaishdkh shuddha 3rd (May); Ashddh vadya 50th (July) ; Shrdvan 
shitddha bth, Ndijpanchmi, (July- August) ; Shrdvan vadya 50fh 
(August - September) ; Ashvin shuddha 10th, Basra, (October); 
Ashvin vadya 50th, Diviili, (October-November) ; Mnyh shuddha 2nd 
(February) ; and Phdlgun shuddha Ihth, Holi, (March-April) . The 
most important of these is the Holi festival, a time of riot and rough 
merrymaking. The women gather in numbers, and carrying round 
a dish of red powder, ask for gifts from every one within reach. 
The men get up shows of oddly dressed beggars and expect gifts 
for the performance. The observance is much the same as among 
Kunbis, except that the women of the wilder tribes seem to lose all 
their shyness and roam about demanding money and chasing the 
men all over the place. 

Varlis, perhaps originally Vardlis or uplanders, are found 
in Feint and on the Sahyadris. Their name seems to appear in 
Varalatta the most northerly but one of the seven Hindu Konkans.^ 
Like Thakurs they live for part of the year on the grains they raise, 
and for the rest almost entirely on the roots of the kavdhari tree and 
on karanda berries. Besides these they eat some sixteen or seventeen 
roots and leaves, hand and hhdji. As a class they are poorly 
clad and very wretched. Their language is rather peculiar with 
many strange words.^ They move their huts every two or three 
years, and, except beef, eat flesh of all kinds. They are great tobacco 
smokers. 

Vadars, delvers and quarrymen, of three sub-divisions, Mati, Gddi, 
and Jat, are believed to have come from Pandharpur, Sholapur, Satara, 
and Jamkhandi, though according to a local story they have been 
long settled at Nasik and built many of the district forts.® They talk 
Telagu at home and Marathi abroad. They live like Yaidus in 
small tents, pals, and eat mice, rats, fish, and swine. Except a few 


^ Troyer’s R4ja Tarangiui, I. 491. 

= Some of their peculiar words are : here at, there tut, an old man davar an old 
woman dov/, a young man 6o«d;/o, a young woman bnndm, a blanket ihinnuor, a 
servant Aamarct, and clarified butter (jdifffl. 

3 According to another account, except at Sinnar where they have been for about 
twenty hve years they can hardly be said to have settled, and are always wandering 
from village to village in search of work. “ 
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labourers they are all earth-workers. The Mati Vadars generally 
?ork in digging and other earth work on roads, dams, and wells. 
^Gadi Vadars break stones and serve as quarry men, supplying stones 
for building purposes. Jat Vadars prepare and sell grindstones. 
When not busy with anything else they catch field mice. Social 
disputes are settled by a council whose decision is subject to the 
approval of the adult male members of the caste. 

Katkaeis, originally immigrants from the Konkan, are a forest 
tribe very small in number and seldom found beyond the limits of the 
Sahyadris. Squalid and sickly looking they are the lowest and poorest 
of Nasik forest tribes. Among some of the least poverty-stricken 
the women draw a ragged shouldercloth across the breast, but 
most go naked to the waist. They speak a corrupt Marathi using 
now and then some Gujarati words. They live chiefly on roots and 
herbs, and eat almost every kind of animal including rats, pigs, and 
monkeys, not scrupling even to devour carcasses.^ Though the use 
of beef is said to be forbidden, one branch of the tribe called Dhor 
Katkaris eat beef, but are not for that reason treated as a separate 
sub-division. Forest conservancy has put a stop to their former craft 
of making catechu. Except a few catechu makers in the neighbouring 
native states, they work as field labourers, or gather and sell fire- 
wood. Their gods are Ohaide and Mhasoba, but ghosts and demons, 
bhuts and paishdchs^ are their favourite objects of worship. They have 
no priests and themselves officiate at marriage ceremonies. Disputes 
are settled by a council appointed for the purpose, but the decision 
must be approved by a mass meeting of tribesmen. 


Kaikadis support themselves by begging, basket making, and 
stone-cutting. Their women would seem to be a very termagant 
and dirty class, as the word Kaikadin is proverbial for a 
quarrelsome and dirty shrew. Though an orderly class they are 
generally watched by the police, as they are given to pilfering, and, 
in some cases, to housebreaking and dacoity. 

Vaidus, medicine hawkers, found wandering throughout the 
district, are of five sub-divisions, Bhui, Mali, Mirjumali, Dhangar, and 
Koli Vaidus, who neither eat together nor intermarry. All are said 
to have come from the Karnatak. They are dark and strongly made. 
Mirjumali Vaidus, probably called after the Mirya hill near Ratnagiri 
which is famous for its healing herbs,^ wear the beard, while the rest 
shave the chin. They generally camp outside of towns in cloth tents, 
pals, which they carry with them on asses. On halting at a 
village or town, they walk through the streets and lanes with two 
bags full of medicine tied to both ends or to the same end of a stick, 
calling out Maiidur Vnid, or drug-selling doctor, or Nadi Pariksha 
Vaid, that is pulse-feeling doctor. They talk Kanarese and Telagu at 
home, and an incorrect Marathi or Hindustani abroad. They eat 
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* Ten or fifteen years ago an immense enc.ampment of KAtkaris in NAndgaon was 
attacked l)y an epidemic. This they believed was a punishment for killing and 
eating the sacred HanumAn monkeys on Mali.Adev’s hill. They accordingly fled the 
country and are only now l)egiiming to return in small numbers. 

’ Bombay fJazetteer, X. 1-9. 
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flesh except beef, and drink liquor some of them to excess. They 
never touch food cooked by Musalmans or Chambhars. They 
wear ochre-coloured clothes like Gosavis, and have the same dress 
in the house and out-of-doors. They are generally dirty but well 
off and contented. They gather healing herbs and roots, and hawk 
them from village to village. They worship Venkoba, Mahadev, 
Bhavaui, and Maruti. The Dhangar Vaidus are said to call 
Brahmans to their marriages; the other Vaidus are said to manage 
all their ceremonies themselves. Social disputes are settled at caste 
meetings. They are not allowed to work as labourers, and, if any 
one is found working for hire, he is thrown out of caste and not 
allowed back till he has given a caste feast. They do not observe 
fasts. A woman i.s held to be impure for five days after childbirth. 
Except at marriage, no rites are observed from birth to death. 

Bhaiitas, or UcHLAs, are, except in isolated villages on the 
Sahyadris, settled only in Niphad and Chandor. They are Telangis 
who have lived in the district for more than a hundred years. They 
are supposed to have been driven north by a famine. They are 
strongly made, and, except that they are somewhat darker, they 
do not differ from local low class Hindus. They wear a top-knot 
like other Hindus, and some Avear side-knots over the ears like 
Marvadi Vanis. At home they sjjeak Telagu and elsetvhere a 
rough Marathi. If a man and woman are caught in an intrigue, 
the woraau’s head and the man’s head and face are shaved, they are 
forced t(j drink cow’s urine, and the man has to pay for a caste feast. 
If an intrigue is suspected but is denied, a council of the caste 
inquires into the matter, and if they are satisfied that there is 
ground for suspicion, nothing is done to the woman but the man is 
fined £j (Rs. oO). If the man refuses to pay and denies the intrigue, 
his truth is tested by ordeal. To test his truth about eighty pounds 
(five puyaliss) of se.samum are crushed in a nexvly washed oil-mill, and 
the oil is poured into a large iron pot and boiled. When it is boiling 
a stone Aveighing tweBe pice is throAvn into the oil. The man and 
Avoman bathe and take the stone out of the boilingoil. If either of them 
is scalded they are made to pay the fine, and it they do not pay they 
are put out of caste. The fine is spent on a caste dinner. Again, 
if the re is a dispute bctAA'een a debtor and a borroAver about a loan 
for which no bond has been passed, if the debtor denies that he got 
the money, the council meet and the debtor is made to pick a rupee 
laid on the ground, close to AA’-here the council are seated. If he 
picks the rupee he is asked to pick a piinpal tree leaf. If he picks 
the leaf the dispute is settled in his favour. All do not interrnarrvq 
certain families marry Avith certain families. IMarriage does not take 
jilace till lioth the boy and the girl are of age. ’I’licy fix the day 
without asking any priest. On the marriage day two little tents 
are pitched at the bride’s house. In one of these the bride .sits and 
in the other the bridega-oom, each alone. At sunset the bride’s 
brother takes the bridt'groom to the bride’s tent, and knotting 
together the hems of their clothes AA'ithdraAvs. The husband and 
Avife spend the night together, and the next morning the bride’s 
maternal uncle unties the knot, receiving a pre.sent of £10 
(Hs. lOO). Ihe marriage is completed Avithout any religiou.s rite. 
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They are professional thieves stealing in markets and other open 
jlaces^ between sunrise and sunset. They never rob houses. 
Though flesh eaters they never eat beef. They keep the same fasts 
and holidays as other Hindus. They worship Devi and Khandoba. 
They bury their dead without performing any rite. They never send 
their children to schools. Beeads, found only in Malegaon, are of 
three kinds, Berads proper, Maratha Berads, and Mang Berads. 
They are mostly labourers living from hand to mouth, and are not 
unfrequently found committing petty thefts. 

Depressed Castes, whose touch is considered by Hindus a 
^jpollution, are ten in number with a total strength of 88,650 souls 
4 (males 43,599, females 45,051) or 12‘78per cent of the whole Hindu 
^population. Of these 71,666 (males 34,779, females 36,887) were 
iMhars, or watchmen; 9432 (males 4839, females 4593) Chambhars, 

i ~tanners; 5732 (males 2965, females 2767) Mangs, rope-makers and 
servants; 637 (males 383, females 254) Ramoshis; 308 (males 165, 
females 143) Halemars; 238 (males 123, females 110) Mochis, shoe- 
makers ; 232 (males 13 1, females 101) Bhaugis, scavengers; 313 
(males 162, females 151) Mang Garudis, snake-charmers and dancers; 
88 (males 44, females 44) Dhors; and 4 (males 3, female 1) Dheds, 

I sweepers. 

Mhars are found in huts in the outskirts of almost all villages. 
Of their twelve and a half sub-divisions, Somvansi, Dom, Advan, 
LAdvan, Chelkar, Pular, Sutad, Dhed, Pan, Ghadoshi, Bavcha, Gopal, 
and the half-caste Rati, Somvansi is the only one found in strength 
i in the district. According to their own account their founder Svarup 
[Somaji Mhar sprang from the sole of Brahma’s foot. They are 
I generally dark and strongly made. E.vcept that they keep the top- 

I knotthemen shave the head and beard, and wearthe moustache. They 
speak Mardthi both at home and abi'oad. A few are well housed, 
but most live in huts with mud walls and thatched roofs. They eat 
mutton and hens and the flesh of dead cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, 

; but they never eat pigs or horses. Their staple food is wheat, millet, 
and niigli. On festive days sweet-cakes, puranpoHa, arc eaten. 
Many of them hold grants of land as village servants^ and watchmen, 
others are husbandmen and labourers, and some serve in Infantry 
Regiments. Mhars, as a whole, have gained considerably by the 
opening of the railway, many of them getting steady and well paid 
employment as workers on the line. One Mhar has been a very 
successful contractor for masonry ballast and earth,^ and is now a 
rich man. They worship Khandoba, Bhairoba, Aibhavani, and 
Mahadev. Their chief places of pilgrimage are Nasik, Trimbak, 
Pandharpur, Paithau, and Pultamba in Ahmednagar. They keep 
all Hindu holidays. The 8omvansis especially observe Bhadvi or the 
seventh day of the bright half of Bhitilrnpnil (August -September). 
On that day seven dough lamps are made and lighted, balls of 
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^ In most large villages there is some feud Iretwecn the Kunbis and Mhars. As 
~ village servants MhArs claim, while the Kunbis refuse them, a share of the grain crop, 
b In one or two instances the dispute has been earned to the High Court. Mr. J. A. 
B Baines, C. .S. 
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wheat flour are offered to the spirit of the lamps, and a dinner 
is given of rice, milk, and claritied butter. Their priests are 
hereditary saints, sadhiisi, of their own caste, called Mhar Gosavis. 
A Bhat generally officiates at their marriages. They sometimes 
consult village Brahmans about a child’s name or the lucky day and 
hour for marriage. They have also devotees, hhagats, of Khandoba 
called Vaghes, of Vithoba called Hardas’s, and of Bhavaui called 
Bhutes. These hhagats, who claim supernatural powers and are 
believed to be at times possessed by the gods, generally gain a living 
by begging or by preaching to their castefellows. The hhagats do 
not hold their hirtans, or preachings, in private houses but in the 
Mhars’ rest-house where the Mhars generally meet. The subject 
of these kirtans is, in most cases, a story chosen from such books as 
the Ramvijaya, Harivijaya, and Pdndavpratap, They are very often 
held in the month of Shravau (July -August). Corresponding to 
investiture with the sacred thread they have a peculiar ceremony, 
called kdnshiduni or ear-cleansing. It is performed both for boys 
and girls after the child is 6ve years old. It is usually held on the 
eleventh days of the Hindu month. Rice and flowers are laid before 
a Mhar Gosavi who offers them to a tin image of Mahadev. If the 
child is a boy the priest seats him on his right leg, and on his left, 
if she is a girl. He then breathes into the child’s ear, repeating the 
words Acme Shic Ram Krishna Ilari, probably meaning, I bow in tho 
name of Shiv, Ram, Krishna, and Hari. This ends the ceremony, and 
the Gosavi becomes the child’s spiritual guide, guru. Except in a 
few minor points their marriage customs differ little from those 
performed by Chdmbhars.' Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed subject to the conditions observed by ChAmbhars. Caste 
disputes are settled at a meeting of the men presided over by the 
headman, mehetar. 

Chambhars, or tanners, are found in considerable numbers over 
almost the whole district. They are of ten sub-divisions, Dakshani, 
Dhor-Dakshaui, Pardeshi, Hindustani, Pardeshi-Mang, Bengali, 
Madrasi, Jiugar, Mochi, and Marvadi. Of these the Dakshani and 
Dhor-Dakshani are found in considerable numbers throughout the 
district, and the rest in particular places only, such as Nasik and 
Bhagur. The sub-divisions neither eat with one another nor 
intermarry. 

Dakshani Chambhars seem to have been long settled in the district. 
They are generally dark, but have nothing in their appearance 
different from Kunbis. They speak Marathi both at home and 
abroad, and, though a very dirty class, are hardworking. They make 
shoes and leather water-bags, mots, their women helping them. They 


1 MhArs marriage ceremonies differ from (iiAmbhar’s in three chief points 1 The 
l)ri,l..gr,mni .s l,row ornanicnt is ticil on an liour or two t.efore tiie time fixed for 
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live in one-storied houses, and their usual food is pulse and bread, 
dal poll. They wear the ordinary Kunbi dress. On the occasion 
of betrothal, at a caste meeting, clothes and ornaments are given to 
the bride, and a silk waist thread, called kargota, and a cocoannt to 
the bridegroom. Then, according to the convenience of both parties 
and in consultation with a Yajurvedi Brahman, a Incky day and 
hour are chosen for the marriage. No limit of age is fixed for the 
marriage either of boys or of girls. If their parents are well-to-do 
they are married at an early age. But, among the poor, boys often 
remain unmanned till they are thirty or thirty-five, and girls till they 
are fifteen or sixteen. Before the marriage a Brahman is asked to fix 
the time for rubbing the boy with turmeric, and he generally chooses 
a day three or four days before the marriage. After the boy has been 
rubbed, some of the turmeric is, with music, taken to the girl’s house 
by a party of the boy’s women relations and friends. On reaching 
her house the bride is rubbed with the turmeric, and presented with 
clothes and ornaments. On the mai'riage day, about a couple of hours 
before the appointed time, the bridegroom, riding on a horse, goes 
in procession to the temple of Maruti followed by his male and 
female relations and friends. His sister, or if he has no sister some 
other female relation, sits behind him if she is a young girl, or, if she 
is grown np, walks behind him holding a brass vessel with a bunch 
of beads and some betel leaves, and a cocoanut placed over the 
mouth. At the temple the bridegroom is decked in a paper crown 
and receives a turban and such other presents as the bride’s father is 
able to give, and then goes in procession to the bride’s house. On 
his way and at the bride’s dwelling, a cocoanut or a piece of bread 
is waved in front of his head and thrown away. The rest of the 
ceremonies differ little from those observed by the higher castes. A 
piece of turmeric-coloured cloth is held between the pair, while the 
priest keeps repeating verses and throwing grains of rice and millet 
on the bride and bridegroom. At the lucky moment the cloth is 
snatched away, and the guests, clapping their hands, join the priest in 
throwing grain, while the married couple encircle each others’ necks 
with flower garlands or yellow threads. Then betel is handed to the 
men, and turmeric powder and saffron to the women. After this the 
bride and bridegroom present five married women with some wheat 
or rice, five dry dates, and five betelnuts. The pair then tie, each 
on the other’s right wrist, a yellow thread with a piece of turmeric 
fastened to it. In the evening the bride’s father gives a dinner to 
the bridegroom and his relations and friends. This usually consists 
of ordinary food, pulse, and bread ; but, if the people are well-to-do, 
rich food is prepared. Next d.ay the bridegroom’s father gives 
a dinner, called ulpha, to the bride’s relations and friends, at which 
cooked rice, sugar and butter, and sometimes pulse and bread are 
served. On the third day, at a ceremony called mdndav or phal 
hharne, the bride is presented with clothes and ornaments, and a 
small quantity of wheat or rice and a piece of cocoa kernel, some dry 
dates, almonds, and betelnuts are laid in her lap. The parents and 
relations of both sides give and receive presents of clothes. Then 
the bridegroom’s mother and her female relations and friends, 
walking on white clothes, go in procession with music to the bride’s 
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house. On reaching the bride’s house all the women bathe, and, if 
he can afford it, are presented with glass bangles by the bride’s 
father. The three days that the bridegroom spends at the bride’s 
house are pa.ssed in great merriment, the bride and bridegroom 
snatching betel out of each others’ mouths, plapng hide and seek with 
betel nuts, throwing water on each other while bathing, and feeding 
each other with daintiesand sweetmeats. While they are at his house, 
the bride’s father gives the bridegroom’s party two dinners. On the 
fourth day both parties form the proce.ssion called vardt, and, with 
music and fireworks, accompany the bride and bridegroom on horse- 
back to the Imidegroom’s house. On the day after the bridegroom’s 
return to his house, his father gives a dinner to all his castefellows, 
the turmeric is taken from the wrists and the yellow thread 
from the neck, and all traces of turmeric are washed away. 
Polygamy and widow marriage are allowed ; but it is not thought 
right for a man to marry a second wife, unless the first is dead or 
is bai-ren. They have a rule that bachelors cannot marry widows ; a 
widow’s husband must he either a widower or a married man. 

They either bury or burn the dead. When they bury, the body 
is laid in the grave dressed in a turban and other clothes ; and 
the deceased’s eldest son, followed by others of the party, throws 
in handfuls of dust. When they burn the dead, the eldest son 
sets fire to tlio pile, walks thrice round the corpse with an earthen 
vessel full of water on his shoulders, dashes the water pot on the 
ground, aud cries aloud. The funeral party then bathe, return 
home, and separate after chewdng a few nim, iMelia azadirachta, 
leaves. On the next day the earth of the grave is levelled, or, if the 
body has been burnt, the ashes are thrown into .some river or pool. 
On the tenth day, rice or wheat balls are offered to the ancestors of 
the deceased, some of them are thrown into the river, and the,rest 
left for the crows. The party who has gone to perform the ceremony 
cannot leave the river bank, until crows come and touch the rice 
balls. They keep all ordin.vry Hindu holicl.ays, and wmrship Vithoba, 
Khandoba, Bhavaui, and ilahadev. Chambhars’ favourite ])laces of 
pilgrimage are Pandharpur, ,Saptashriug, Chandanpuri in Malegann, 
and Jiasik and Trimbak. They hold in great reverence Bhagat 
Bava of Bnkena in Nijihad. The pre.sent hum, who is fourth in 
descent from the original saint, is named Bhagtya Murhari and is 
the hereditary tanner of the village of Sukena. Tliough he works in 
leather like other Chambhars, he bathes daily,' worships the god 
Vitboba, and reads a holy book called Hdririjaija. Once, at least, in a 
year he goes on a tour through Maleg.aon, Nandgaon, Chandor, and 
Niphad, the other Na.sik sub-divisions being under the spiritmij 
charge of the huvus of Dhulia, Amalner, aud Paithan. While on 
tour the burn is accompanied by one or two men. He has a 
staff aud a guitar, and his followers have small hollow cymbals, 
tdl, on wdiich they accompany tlieir leader’s devotional' songs, 
hhajniin, aud text.s from the Haricijnijn. He is gi-eatly respected, 
often asked to diinier, and paid two or throe pence by each family of 
his followers. He is often visited by rr ligious-minded Chambhars 
who come for spiritual teaching, iipuih'sha. The hum gives the 
disciple three rules of conduct, not to steal, nut to cheat, and not to 
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commit adultery. If the disciple agrees to keep these rules the 
hdua bathes aud asks him to bathe, and then recites a verse in his 
ear, receiving in return a fee of from three to six pence (2-4 as.).^ 
Though regarded as the spiritual guide of the caste, the hdva’s 
presence is not necessary at marriage or other festive occasions, 
nor even at a meeting held for settling caste disputes. If he happens 
to be present at such a meeting he is paid a shilling or two 
(us. 8 -Re. 1) from the fine levied from the guilty man. They 
recognise an hereditary headman called mehetaria. Caste disputes 
are settled at a meeting of adult male members in consultation with 
the headman. A Chambhar is put out of caste for not giving caste 
dinners, for using filthy language to a castefellow, for killing a cow, 
or for dining, smoking, or having sexual intercourse with a Mhar, a 
Mang, or a Musalman. A person thus expelled is re-admitted into 
caste on payment of a fine, generally a caste dinner, imposed at a 
meeting of the adult males of the caste. Caste dinners are 
compulsory on occasions of births, betrothals, marriages and deaths, 
and as a punishment for bi-eaking caste rules. They never send their 
boys to school, but are, on the whole, a fairly off and contented class. 

Pardeshi Ch^mbhars who are of several sub-divisions, including 
I AhirvAls, Jatves, Dhors, and Katais, claim descent from the saint 
I Rohidfis the author of many poems and religious songs.- Their 
i customs differ in several details from those of the Deccan Chambhars. 
At the time of marriage the members of the bride’s and of the 
bridegroom’s households never dine with one another, and no 
animal food is touched so long as the marriage festivities last. 
The bridegroom’s marriage crown is very cleverly made of palm 
leaves, and instead of holding a piece of cloth between the bride and 
bridegroom at the moment of marriage, they are made to walk seven 
times round a pillar. These Chambhars speak Hindustani at home 
and an incorrect Marathi abroad. They are very devout worshippers 
of Bhavani. It is not known when the Bengal, Marwar, and 
Madras Chambhars came to Nasik, but they cannot be very old 
settlers as they speak the language of their native country.® 

\ Mangs, also called A^ajantris or musicians, are generally dark, 
coarse and sturdy, passionate, revengeful, rude, and greatly feared as 
sorcerers. They make brooms, baskets and ropes of coir, twine, and 
leather. Some serve in Infantry Regiments, others are village watch- 
men, guides, grooms, musicians,'* and hangmen. They also beg and 
steal, and are under special police surveillance. They worship the 
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* The verse runs, Soham ha nij mantra hhara, chuke ehaiiri/dshirha phera : meaning, 
‘ He (that is God) is I. This is our own true charm for avoiding the eighty-four 
million wanderings. ’ The practice of seeking spiritual teaching is said to be much less 
common than it used to be. 

- Rohidiis, born at Chamblulrgonda now called Shrigoiida in Ahmednagar, is said to 
have been a contemporary of the great Kabir, ami must therefore have flourished some 
time about the twelfth or thirteenth century. Though not the author of any great 
work, many of his devotional songs, rdkiM, padan, and do/irds, are well known. 

’ A few of these Chambh.'lrs at Bhagur, near DevlAli, seem to have settled there 
since the establishment of the Devlali camp. 

■* Their principal musical instruments are the tambourine rletf, two clarions sanais, 
and one sttr. The music produced by these is called Hiileniari buja. 
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goddess Mahamdri. Mangs and Mhars have a long standing feud 
and do not, if they can help it, drink of the same well. 

EImoshis are found in Nasik, Baglau,^ and Sinnar. In 
Sinnar they have an entire village. The Nasik Ramoshis claim 
descent from Ram, and say that they are of the same stock 
as those of Poona. They can tell men of their own tribe 
by sight, though to others they do not differ from Kunbis, except 
that their Marathi is rough and harsh. They shav'e like other 
Hindus, and it is a breach of caste rules to grow the beard. They 
are watchmen and cattle and sheep dealer.*, and, when they have 
pledged their word, are honest and trustworthy. They are good 
huntsmen using slings and guns but never bows and arrows. 
Though fond of hunting they eat the fle.sh of deer and hares only, 
and never drink liquor. They worship Khanderao and Bhavani of 
Tuljapur. They call Brdhman priests to their weddings, but their 
religious guides, gurus, are ascetics of the slit-ear or Kanphata sect. 
Their women are held to be impure for twelve days after childbirth. 
They eat from Kunbis but not from Telis, Salis, Koshtis, Sutars, and 
Bhils. The heads of their boys are first shaved at the temple of 
Satvi to whom they offer a goat. They have a formal betrothal, 
mmigni, before marriage. Girls are married when they are ten years 
old, and boys when they are sixteen or seventeen. Their marriage 
expenses vary from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-Es. 300). Polygamy is 
allowed and practised, and divorce is easy. They either bury or 
burn the dead. Caste dinners are given in memory of the dead, 
invitations being sent to friends and relations even though they 
live at a great distance. Some of them send their boys to school. 

Mochis are found in large villages and towns. They work in 
leather, cut and dye skins, and make shoes, bridles, and water-bags. 
They are more skilful than Chambhars, but, as a class, suffer from 
their fondness for drink. Though some of the newcomers from 
north India are fairly off, their condition is on the whole poor. 
HalemAes, found here and there in the district, are shoemakers 
who make sandals, vahdnds, only. Dohoeis, also called Dindoris, 
colour leather and make leather bags, mots. They never make 
sandals a.s that branch of the craft is followed by Halemars only. 
They do not dine with Chambhars. Dhors dye skins of cows and 
other animals, and make water-bags, inots, pukhdls and masaks. 
As a class they are badly off. Bhangis, of two divisions Lalbegs 
and Shaikhs, the former Hindus the latter Musalmans, both are from 
Gujarat. Except a few in the service of European officers, they 
are found only in towns as road sweepers and scavengers. They 
are fairly off. Mang-Garcdis, or snake charmers, wander about, 
especially in large towns, begging and showing snakes. The women 
help by pilfering grain from the fields, and some of the men steal 
and sell buffaloes and bullocks. 

Devotees and Religious Beggars. The sanctity of Nasik 
and Trimbak draws many religious beggars to the district. Some 


* In the Bdgl4n sub-division there is a Edmoshi pdtil and a jdghinhir. 
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%Y for a long time, others, after resting for a few days, pass on in 
beir tour of pilgrimage. The 1872 census returns show twelve classes 
ith a strength of 8.500 (males 4738, females 3702) or T22 per cent 

r f the whole Hindu population. Of these 2990 (males 1G13, females 
377) were Gosavis ; 1660 (males 1146, females 514) Bairagis; 919 
(males 536, females 383) Manbhavs ; 757 (males 383, females 374) 
3haradis ; 598 (males 281, females 317) Gondhalis ; 382 (males 201, 

1 females 181) Jangams; 268 (males 104, females 164) Chitrakathis; 
266 (males 132, females 134) Jogis; 260 (males 138, .females 122) 
Joshis ; 231 (males 119, females 112) Kanphatas; 113 (males 56, 
females 57) Gopals ; 49 (males 2 4, females 25) Panguls; and 7 (males 
5, females 2) Vasudevs. 

Gosavis, of whom many are settled in different parts of the 
listrict, are worshippers of Vishnu and Shiv, and are recruited 
from almost all castes. They rub ashes over their bodies, and wear 
Ihe hair dishevelled and sometimes coiled round the head. They 
Ivander about bogging and visiting places of pilgrimage. Some are 
p’ctail sellers of perfumes, fragrant ointments, and asafoetida, and 
k’ery often travel to Khandesh and Nagar for the sale of their wares ; 
others, especially in Trimbak, are rich, dealing in jewelry, owning 
Qlaud, lending money, and trading on a large scale in grain. 
IBairaois, or Vair.auis,'^ are drawn from almost all classes of 
5 Hindus. Many of them have settled like the Gosavis, but do not 

t ' hold so good a position. They o^vn land and keep cattle. Among 
gods they worship Vishnu and Shiv, Ram and Krishna, and among 
goddesses Bhavani and Mahalak.shmi. Many of them belong to 
monasteries, maths, and lead a celibate life. In Panchvati, of 
Ramayan renown from which Sita is said to have been carried by 
iiavan the ten-headed king of Ceylon, four alms-houses, saddvarts, 
for Vairagis and religious beggars visiting the Godavari, are 
knaintained by Bombay merchants. Manbhavs, of both sexes, live 
together in maths or religious houses. They all shave the head 
a,nd wear black clothes. They wander about in bands and receive 
"hildren devoted to their order by their parents. They are respected 
Jljy the people, but hated by the Brahmans to who.se power they are 
lopposed. BHAKADt.s, also called Daure Gosavis, found in small 
Inumbers, are a poor class who make a living by begging and 
preparing cotton loin-girdles, h'ichha. While begging they beat a 

S ittle drum called tlaniru, and chant songs in honour of Jotiba their 
avourite god whose chief shrine is in Katnagiri.' They worship 
fotiba, Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Devi. When a family has to give 
hi feast in honour of Jotiba, a Bharadi must always be called, fed, 
and paid one pice as alms. Before sitting to his meal the Bharadi 
'sings some ballads in praise of the god. Gondhalis, wandering 
beggars who sing and dance and form a separate caste, are generally 
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' From the Saiislirit vl ap.art from, and rd'j passion : one free from or void of 
passion. 

' tle.sidos i‘y FiliarAdi.s .Tutdi.a is worshipped l»y recent Kuid>i settlers fi'om Poona, 
I’andluu pur and .Shol.ipiir where .Jotiba is held in great reverence by .all classes. 
None of the older settled NAsik classes woi-ship Jotiba, who is originally a south 
KoiiUan deity. 
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found in large villages and towms. They are engaged by people 
to perform a gonJhal some days after a marriage. This is a religious 
ceremony which takes place only at night, and the Gondhalis are 
generally paid from 6d. to 6s. (ns, 4-Rs. 3). Two or three 
Gondhalis are engaged for a gondhal. The dance, which is generally 
performed at births and marriages, is known to a few families in 
almost all castes. On the day of the dance fonr men who know the 
dance are asked to a dinner generally of puranpoli. At night they 
come back bringing their musical instruments, a torch called divti, 
and the uniform of the dancer. When the men arrive, the headman 
of the family sets a wooden stool called chaurang close to the goddess 
in whose honour the dance is given, and lays some wheat on the stool 
and a brass or copper cup containing betel leaves. In this cup is laid 
a half cocoa kernel filled with rice, a betelnut, and a quarter anna 
piece. Near the stool is placed a lighted lamp Then the head dancer 
stands in front dressed in a long white robe reaching to the ankles and 
wearing a cowrie garland round his neck and jingling bell anklets. 
The others stand behind him, two of them with drums and the 
third with a, torch. The torch, divti, is first worshipped with saffron 
and turmeric. The head dancer then sings and dances, the drummers 
accompanying him and the torch-bearer serving as a butt for his 
jokes. After about an hour a prayer is sung in honour of the 
goddess and the company drops some copper or silver coins into a 
brass pot held by the head dancer. Then the head dancer presents 
them with cocoa kernel and sugar ; the host gives the company some 
betel leaf ; and the party breaks up. There is no fixed payment 
to the dancers, but they generally get from 6d. to 2s. (ns. 4 . Re. 1), 
and if the host is w^ell-to-do, a turban. They live solely bvbeg^ino* 
and are fairly off. Jangams, Lingayat priests, of two sub-divisfonr, 
fethayars and CKirantis^ ar6 found in vory small numbors. Tlioy wear 
hanging from their necks a small silver or copper casket with an 
emblem of Shiv. The Chirantis lead a secluded life in monasteries, 
or holy places. The Sthavars servo as priests to Lin<myat 
laymen. Besides acting as priests some of them beg from house 
to house and village to village dressed in ochre-coloured clothes 
carrying a conch shell or a drum called hanjnri, and others like 
Ra\als have taken to make silk and cotton thread and silk tassels, 
yiey eat no annual food Some of them are poor, but, as a class, 
they are fairly ofi many living in well endowed monasteries. Joois 
are of many kinds, some foretell future events and others act as 
showmen to deformed animals. Per.soiis of all castes enter the 
order some marrying and others remaining single. Joshis, beo-irars 
of nnddle rank, foretell future events and go about singimr and 
beating a Jum called dmje. KaxphatasJ or slit ears,%vearbg 
lar.p and thick rings in their ear.s, earn their living by siu-nn- 
ami playing on a guitar. Raja Gopichand is generally the hero 
trOPALS are wrestlers who 


of their songs. 


performing feats of -strength and at'ility ""j’he^makm ' 


' An account of the Kanphatds ia given m Bombay Gazetteer, V. 80-87. 
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fteen days at one camp, but do not move during tbe rainy months, 
topping wherever they happen to be when the rain begins. During 
he rains they carry on their usual business, and, when times are bad, 
ke out their gains by begging. Panguls are a class of beggars 
ho begin at cock-crow and are never seen begging after the sun 
s up. They go about praising Hindu gods, and receive alms either 
in money or clothes, blessing the names of the givers’ forefathers. 
Vasudevs wear long peacock feather hats and support themselves 
by begging. They play on a flute called pova and take alms in 
money or worn-out clothes. They pride themselves in being beggars, 
and nothing will tempt them to become labourers. Nandivales 
dress a bull in a smart cloth with a fringe of jangling bells and a bell 
necklace, and, taking him with them beg from house to house. 
All three, Vasudevs, Joshis, and Nandivales, eat together and 
intermarry. 

According! to the 1872 census, Nasik MusaLnaa'ns numbered 
32,148 souls. They were found over almost the whole district, their 
number varying from 4593 in the Nasik sub-division to 435 in 
Nandgaon. In the absence of any written record, there is much 
doubt as to the earliest Musalman settlement in Nasik. The 
first Musalman invasions of the Deccan, under Ala-ud-din Ghori 
(1296) and Malik K4fur (1318) do not seem to have left any lasting 
mark on the Nasik people. It was not until the establishment of 
the Moslim kingdoms of Khandesh (1377) and Ahmednagar 
(1490), and the arrival of Moslim missionaries that the Musalmans 
began to form a separate community. The two leading Nasik 
missionaries were Khwaja Kliunmir Husaini (1520) and Syed 
Muhammad SadikSarmast Husaini (1568). Sometimes the missionary 
was a healer as well as a preacher, trust in his power to cure doing 
much to foster a belief in his creed. At the same time much of their 
success was due to their influence with the neighbouring Musalman 
rulers. Of conversions by force under the early Deccan dynasties 
there is no record ; the Lakarharas, Multanis, and other classes are 
evidence of the Emperor Aurangzob’s zeal for the faith. 

The Syeds and Pirzadas are the only examples of strictly foreign 
descent. The classes who style themselves Shaikhs and Pathaus, 
for there are almost no Moghals, show no signs of a foreign origin 
either in their features or in their character. Nor is their name 
enough to prove a foreign origin as, in the Deccan, Hindu converts 
commonly took the class name of their patrons or converters. 
The Naikwaris, the leading local body who style themselves 
Pathans and who are said to have been called after Haidar Ali Naik 
of Mysor, are probably the descendants of Hindu converts. No 
Pathans of pure Kabul descent are settled in the district ; any that 
occur are visitors. The Syeds are found in Nasik only ; the other 
classes are distributed throughout the district. 

At Nasik, three or four families of Syeds claim descent from 
Husain, the younger son of Ali, through their forefather saint 
Khwiija Khunmir Husaini who came from Persia about the end 
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of the ninth century of the Hcjra (a.d. 1520) and settled at 
Gulb.argaj then one of the chief seats of ifusalman power. Under 
Musalman rule, on account of their knowledge of Muhammadan law 
and because of the piety of their lives, his descendants were chosen 
hizis of several towns and citie.s, and many of them still hold 
these offices. Their home speech is Hindustani. Short and spare 
in habit, with palish brown or wheat-coloured skins, they have 
large dark eyes and hair, and a mild gentle expression. Though not 
faulty the features are irregular. The men let the beard grow, the 
younger cutting the moU'taches short above the lips and allowing 
them to grow near the corners of the mouth, and the old entirely 
shaving the upper lip. Residence in India and subjection to 
Maratha i-ule have changed their bold and generous character 
to weak-minded timidity. They have no di.stinct community, but, 
unle.ss under special circumstances, they do not marry with others 
than the Syed Pirzadiis of Nasik. They give their children no 
English education, but teach them a httle Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, and Marathi. In the beginning of British rule 
some of them held high appointments under Government, but now, 
except one who is a chief constable in the Thana police, none are in 
Government service. 


PiEZADAS are a class of Syeds found in Na.sik only. They are 
descended from the saint Syed Shah Muhammad Sadik Sarmast 
Husaini, who, about the close of the tenth century of the Hejra 
(a.d. 1568), came from Medina, and, having travelled over the 
greater part of western India, settled at Xasik. He i.s said to have 
been one of the most successful of Musalman missionarie.s. Some 
of the converted classes .still show a special belief in his power as 
a saint, and a warm and respectful devotion to his descendants. 
After settling at Nasik, he married the daughter of an Husaini 
Syed who was in charge of the province of Bidar. Tall, 
strong, and muscular, with black or biown eyes and hair, the 
Pirzadas arc mostly* f.air ; the eyes are generally large with hmg 
and rather full cyohmhcs; the nose is often rather flat and pngirisli, 
marring faces whn.se r)ther features are unusually handsome."^ 'I'lio 
expression is firm and intelligent. Mo.<t old men and some of 
the young shave tlu> head ; others wear the hair hanging to the 
e.u lobes, and have thin beards, and the rnoustache.s are w um in 
large tufts .at the corners of the mouth, and cut short on tho lip. 

I hough jovial and fond of amusement, they are sober, stea<lv, 
thrifty almost to meanness, and many of the'm well-to-do. Many 
among them are landholders, holding lands in gift from the 
Moghul emperors and the Miu-fitluis in consideration of the .sanctity 
ot their toretathers or of their servi<‘es as sr.Mier.s. Some deal in 
gram, hay, or fuel, and some are municipal contractors. Gome who 
are well-to-do lend money to Hindu hankor.s or husbandmen Very 
tew enter into money dealings with their own people, as,' among 
M sahnans, moneylendui^^^ and unpopular. 

; n us in fa. 1, as a cla.ss they are not careful to .say their pr.lvers. 
mar am Community. But in the matter of 

NV k^ved m'p they are closely connected with tho 

Gyt.ls of the Kanpura .|uartcr of the city. ThouMi they 
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generally marry with these Syed families, they have no objection to 
marry the daughters of Shaikhs or Pathaus of good family. Except 
that the oldest and most honoured among them manages the lands 
of the shrine, in whose revenues most of them have some share, 
there is no acknowledged head of their community. Mo.st teach 
their children some Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, and Marathi, and 
one or two have lately begun to send their boys to learn English in 
the Nasik high school. 

Of Traders there are five chief classes, Bohoras, Kokanis, Multanis, 
Lakarharas, and Malabaris. 

Bohor.VS, found in Nasik where they number about thirty 
families, are said to have settled iu the district during the last 
hundred years, and most of them since the opening of the railway 
(1861). All are Shias of the Ismaili sect, followers of the Mulla 
Saheb of Surat who is their high priest. With a strain of Arab 
or Persian blood, they are probably chiefly converts from among 
the Hindu traders of Gujarat. Most of the families were settled in 
Bombay before they moved to Nasik. All are shopkeepers selling 
stationery, European hardware, and kerosine or ga.s-light oil as it is 
locally called, and some of them making and selling iron vessels for 
holding water and oil. They are a well-to-do class and have a 
mosque of their own, which, within the last five years, they have 
rebuilt and greatly enlarged. They are a religious people, their 
worship and family ceremonies being conducted b^y a deputy, nuib, 
of the Surat Mulla Saheb. 

Kokanis, who as their name shows are settlers from the Konkan,^ 
form a large community iu Nasik. Descendants of the Arab and 
Persian refugees and traders, who, from the eighth to the sixteenth 
century, settled along the coast of Thana, they are said to have come 
to Nasik about a hundred years ago. E.xcept some newly married 
girls from the Konkan, who speak the mixture of Arabic, Hindustani, 
and Marathi which is known as the Kokani dialect, the Nasik settlers 
speak Deccan Hiudustani. Tall and muscular, though spare, with 
fair, ruddy, or clear olive skins and black or brown eyes, the Kokanis 
have regular and clear cut features, with generally an expression of 
keenness and intelligence. The younger men wear the hair hanging 
to the lobe of the ear, and the older shave the head. The hair on the 
upper lip is close cut by the young, and shaved by the old. Both 
young and old wear full curly beards. The men have the common 
Musalman dross, and the women the Maratha robe and bodice, though 
their ornaments are the same as those worn by the Deccan Sfusalman 
women. They are cleanly in their habits, crafty, hardworking, sober 
though foud of amusement, and, though thrifty, charitable and 
hos[)itablo. In their intercourse with other IMusalmans tliey maintain 
a distant but polite reserve. Tho Nasik Kokanis, almost toa man, are 
dealers in grain generally in rice. They lend money to husbandmen 
and take rice iu piymeut. Some buy standing crops of rice, others 
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lend money at interest. Those who enter into contracts for the sale of 
rice keep large numbers of cows and bullocks, and, during harvest 
time, visit the fields of the husbandmen to whom they have made 
advances. The rice is packed in bags of about 900 to 1 100 pounds 
(4-.5 ?/io ns), and brought by bands, or gnllil^, of bullocks, to towns or 
grain markets where it is sold to local or Marwar Vanis, and sent by 
rail chiefly to Bombay. In religion they are Sunnis of the Shafei 
school, and are very religious and devoted. At Nasik they have 
several mosques built for worship, as well as for the use of travellers 
and religious teachers. At these place-^, travellers from Upper India 
and maulaL-is learned in the law of Islam are entertained for years 
at the expense of the Kokaui community. They have also niadrdsng, 
or schools, where a foreign maulavi paid by the community presides, 
and where the boys are taught the ground-work of Arabic and 
the leading principles of Islam. On the nights of the ilaulud and 
the Ramzan these mosques are lighted, and sermons are preached 
by one of the maulavis. They marry among themselves onlv, and 
have a well organised community under the management of some 
of the richest and most respected of their number. Civil, and 
sometimes criminal, disputes are settled by the community which 
has the power of levying fines and crediting the amount to the 
common, or masjid, funds. From these funds the expenses of 
and travellers are met and the deserving poor are sometimes 
helped. Though they do not teach their children anything but 
Hindustani and sometimes Arabic and Marathi, and though none of 
them has entered Government service, they are a flourishing and 
well-to-do people. 

MuLTAxts are found in small numbers in Nasik and in the west 
of the district along the Sahyadri hills. They are said to have 
come from Multan as carriers and camp followers to Aurangzeb’s 
armies. Those in Nasik speak a low Hindustani, and the 
Khandesh Multanis speak half Marathi and half Panjab Hindustani. 
Both classes have a strong Panjab accent. Those of Khandesh 
understand no other language, while those of N;isik both understand 
and speak common Hindustani. They are tall, thin but muscular, 
dark skinned, with keen rather sunken eyes, rather large and hooked 
noses, and a crafty though jovial expression. Those in Nasik shave 
the head but wear the beard, while those in Khandesh wear their 
hair in long wild curls and are not careful to shave the beard. 
The Khandesh Mult.anis wc\ar the Maratha Kunbi dress, the women 
having half Maratha half \ anjari costumes, a Maratha robe over a 
petticoat, and a Vanjari bodice. Nasik Multanis, both men and 
women, wear the common dress of Deccan Muhammadans. The 
Nasik Multanis are honest, hardworking, but given to drink 
and proverbially touchy and quarrelsome; those in Khandesh are 
quiet, honest, bold, sober, and thrifty. It i.s a strong proof of 
their honesty and love of order that no Khande.sh Multani is 
knowm to have appeared as a principal, either in a civil or in 
a criminal court.^ Tho.se in Nasik ileal in dried fish which thev 

^thcr sell in N.-isik and 

othci large district towns. Those in Khandesh are husbandmen 
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nd cattle breeders. Sunnis in name they know nothing of their 
■eligion. Their daily life differs little from that of their Kunhi 
leighbours. It is even said that some of them, not knowing their 
..m holidays, keep Hindu ones. They do not send their children 
to school. The Nasik Multanis are dying out; but the Khandesh 
Multanis are more numerous, and as husbandmen are prosperous 
and well-to-do. 

LiKAEHAKAS, Or wood sellers, are found in small numbers in Nasik, 
Khandesh, Ahmednagar, Poona, and all parts of the Deccan. In 
j most places they are a mixed population of Shaikhs and a few Syeds, 
4 who during the reign of Aurangzeb were joined by a large number 
of Hindu converts, who were either wood-sellers when they were 
£ Hindus or took to wood selling when they became Musalmans. They 
* dress like the common Deccan Musalmans, except that some of the 
. women wear the Marathi robe and bodice. They are quiet and 
. orderly, some of them given to gdnja smoking, but most of them 
^ clean, thrifty, and well-to-do. They sell wood both for building 
and for fuel, and buy wood from private sources as well as at forest 
sales. They store it in their yards or compounds, and in open 
places which they hire for the purpose. The business though 
profitable requires capital, and for this reason many have taken to 
other callings, chiefly private and Government service as messengers 
and police constables. They are Sunnis in name, but are not careful 
to say their prayers. They form a separate community with one of 
their number as head, who has power to settle disputes by small fines 
which go to meet the expenses of the nearest mosque. They teach 
their children a little Hindustani. None of them has risen to any 
high post under Government. 

MalabXeis are roughly estimated at about 200 souls. They 
generally stay in large towns, and never visit villages except 
for purposes of trade. Even in Nasik few are settled, almost all 
look forward to the time when they shall have laid by enough to 
return to their native land. They belong to the part Arab part local 
community, which, in the begiuniug of the sixteenth century, the 
Portuguese found established in strength on the Malabar coast. 
They are generally traders in hides, which they buy from the 
butchers in large towns and from the Mhars of surrounding villages, 
with whom they have regular dealings. Some send the hides 
to Bombay and others to Madras. Others trade in cocoanuts, dates, 
and coffee, which they bring either from Bombay or Malabar. The 
l| poorer members of the community retail glass and wax bangles. 
They are a short, well-made people, with black or rich brown skins, 
large narrow eyes, and an abundance of hair, which they say is duo 
to their fondness for cocoanuts. The women are gaunt and strong, 
with regular but harsh features. The men shave the head and grow 
large bushy beards and moustaches. Their home tongue is Malabari, 
but they speak Hindustani with others. The men wear white skull- 
caps covered, out of doors, by long tightly-wound coloured kerchiefs. 
The well-to-do wear loose long shirts with tight jackets fastened 
either in the middle by buttons or on the side by broadcloth 
strings. Instead of trousers both men and women wear coloured 
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waistclotlif!, hiiigh, rcaeliiiig from tlio waist to the ankles. Tlie 
women tic a scarf ronml tlii'ir and as an upper garment liavo 

either a, jacket or a loose shirt. Roth men and women wear •^audals 
f)r shoes. Their common food is rice, cocoamits, and tisb, and 
they are fond of drinking water in which rice Las keen bt>iled, 
mixed with a little clarified batter. Most of the Js'asik Malab.-iris 
are more or loss well-to-do. After a ten years’ star in a foreign 
place, a Malabari is generally able to return to his native land -where 
he starts a new business or becomes a hnstiandman. 'J’he poorer 
families, though humble craftsmen, are rarely in de bt. 'J’ouchv ami 
hot-tempered the Malabaris are hardworking, the higher cia.sses 
religious and steady, and the lower classes, though thrifty and 
cleanly, neither sober nor j)artieularly hoTie.st. All arc Sunnis 
most of them of the Shafei school, and, except that they do not keep 
many of the marriage and other cerenionie.s, their customs do not 
differ from those of the local Musalmaus. In Nasik they have no 
organisation as a separate community. They teach their children 
the Kuran by rote and sometimes Malabari, but no one ha.s been 
known to give them an English or a Marathi training. 


Of Craftsmen there are five classes, Tambats, coppersmiths ; 
Kaghzis, paper-makers; Saikalgars, tinkers; Telis or Einjarhs, 
oii-pressers and cotton cleaners, and Momins, -weavers. 

Tambats, or MrsoARS, are immigrants from IJarwaraud Rajputana, 
and are found in large numbers at Ahinednagar, in less streno-th 
at Xasik, and thinly scattered over Khandesh and other part^ of 
the Deccan. Oat of doors, the men speak Hindustani, but at home 
and witli the^ women they use a Miirwar dialect much mixed with 
Hindustani. They are of middle hciglit, muscular though not .stout, 
with wheat -coloured skins, regular features, and scanty hoards and 
moustaches. The men dress like common Deccan Mu.salinaus, cxcej)t 
that, in-dom-s and when at work, they wear a waisteloth instead of 
trousers. I’he -nmmen wmar the head-scarf and short sleeveless shirt 
and, except a few who Imve lately given it up, the full M;irwar 
petticoat. Some of the womeiTs ornaments, such as the [Marwar 
chained anklets, are pcculiar.‘ As a class they are sober, truthful 
and honest except in trade matters, hardworking, thrifty’ eleunlv 
and well-to-do. ’They are tinkers and makers of copper and brass 
ves.seis, driving a brisk trade of whicli, to a great extent, they have 
the monopoly. .Sunnis in religion thoso at Ahmodnagar and Nasik 
have latterly .adopted very strait almost Wahhabi ophiious owin<r 
to the preaching of a MMhhabi mi.-,sionary, Maulavi Xurul HiKk 
svhose followers most of them are. They have a well organised 
eoTinnuiiity, who.se head-rjuartors are at Ahmednagar and N-isik - 
Ihe yearly charity tax enjoined by the Muliammadan law supplies 
common funds, which are nmler the management of their head 
man. Money from the fund is spent in maintaining a„d 
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i)ther learned travellers who come from Bombay and Upper India, 
and in endowing schools in which Hindustani, Arabic, and Persian, 
Ibnt chiefly the religious portions of Muhammadan learning, are 
itaught. The funds are increased by fines levied by the heads of 
! the community in settling civil and some minor criminal disputes. 
Many of them who know the Kuran by heart place the title Hafiz 
before their name. One of them, the late Hafiz Osman of 
Ahmednagar rose to be a mamlatdar in Government service, one 
of them is a schoolmaster in the Berai's, and many hold respectable 
posts in the government of His Highness the Nizam. 

Kaghzis, or paper makers, form a small community whose 
members were originally partly foreigners partly local converts. As 
for trade purposes they formed a separate union and for convenience 
lived in the same quarter of the town, they came to be looked on 
as a distinct class. On a rough calculation they do not number 
more than 200 souls. Besides in Nasik they are found in Erandol 
in Khaudesh, and in Daulatabad in His Highness the Nizam’s 
dominions, where they claim to be immigrants from Gujarat. 
Being a mixed class they have no special appearance. Their home 
speech is Hindustani. They dress in Gujarat Musalman fashion, the 
men wearing a turban, a shirt, a coat, and trousers, and the women 
a scarf, a long shirt, and trousers. The well-to-do have factories 
where paper is made from rags and old scraps of paper. The poorer 
work in the paper factories or as day labourers. The universal use 
of English paper has much lessened their trade ; those who, ten 
years ago, were well-to-do are now only fairly off, and those who were 
labourers have taken to other employments. The better off among 
them have enough for ordinary expenses, but marriage and other 
special charges swallow up their savings. The poorer are usually 
scrimped even for daily charges, and on special occasions are forced 
to borrow, 'flhey are sober, hardworking, steady, cleanly, honest, and 
religious. Sunnis in religion they believe in Shah Gharib-un-nawaz 
of Nandurbar in Khandesh, to whose descendants, when they come 
to Nasik, each pays from 2.<i. to 10s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 5). They form a 
separate community settling their smaller disputes among themselves, 
and punishing refractory members by fines of from 2s. to £10 (Re. 1- 
Rs. 100) which they spend in repairing mosques and in other 
religious works. The most respected member of their community 
is generally chosen headman. Some of them teach their children 
Marathi, with the view of giving them an English education. 

Saik.^lgars, or Ghisar.as, wandering blacksmiths, are a small 
community of not more than 200 souls. Converted from Hinduism 
not more than fifteen years ago, though they cannot claim to belong 
to any of the four regular classes, they call themselves Shaikhs to 
which class the Fakir, who converted them, belongs. The manner 
of their conversion was rather curious. A wild wandering people 
with little idea of worship, the Presbyterian missionaries of Nasik 
for long tried to convert them. While the Ghisaras were hesitating 
whether to adopt Christianity, a Muhammadan Fakir from Bombay, 
well acquainted with their habits of thought, persuaded them to be 
circumcised and then explained to them the doctrines of Islam. 
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The Ghisaras fix their camp at some town or village so long as 
there is a supply of knives to grind and tools to mend. When their 
business dwindles they make a move. They are thin wiry men with 
black skins, high cheek bones, and thick lips. Latterly they have 
taken to shaving the head, but some still keep the Hindu top^knot. 
Since their conversion most men w'ear the beard. The women dress 
their hair rather oddly, plaiting each tress in a separate braid. They 
speak a mixture of Kanarese and Marathi, and, since their conversion, 
have added a considerable Hindustani element. In their dealings 
with townspeople they speak a vile Hindustani. Their dress is hard 
to describe, as it is little more than the rags and tatters of cast-off 
clothes begged from their customers. Before their conversion they 
ate almost anything. Now they abstain from things forbidden by 
the Mnhammadan law. Wandering ironsmiths and tinkers they 
make nails and tongs, and when the}’ happen to be in villages mend 
field and other tools. Their women help by blowing the bellows, 
and, when in towns, by gathering bits of iron from dust heaps and dung 
hills, as material for their husbands’ anvils. Though never pressed 
for food they lead a hand to mouth life, always ready to spend what 
little they earn in food and drink. They are makiiig some slow 
progress towards a better life. Some of their women, in consequence 
of the preachings of their patron, have given up the tattered half- 
open petticoat and taken to the long shirt and trousers, a change 
that shows an improvement in means as well as in morals. Their 
character also is undergoing a change. As Hindus they were idle, 
unclean, and given to drink and stealing. Since their conversion, 
most have given up drinking as a habit and are better off than 
formerly. They still cling to many of the vices of their former 
state, but they have begun to look upon them as things forbidden, 
feunnis in religion they look on the Fakir who converted them with 
special reverence. They have a community, and regard as their 
head the midla or other local religious authority. They have not 
begun to give their children any training even in matters of religion. 

Telis, or oil-pressers, are found only in Nasik and west 
Khandesh, and Pixj.Iras, or cotton cleaners, are thinly scattered 
over the whole Deccan. The Nasik Telis and Pinjaras form one 
community, and are said both by themselves and by others to be 
settlers from Gujarat. In Khandesh and in Ahmednagar and other 
Deccan citie.s, there are no Muhammadan Telis, and the Pinjaras or 
JNaddafs as they are called in Ahmednagar, are descendants of local 
cmiverts to Islam.* The men are tall, somewhat stout and fair or 
wheat-coloured, with regular features, scanty beard.s, and shaven 
heads, i he women are generally well made, handsome, and fair. 
Lxcept that they always wear the waistcloth, the men dress in 
regular Musalman fashion. They are hardworking, thrifty sober 
and honest, and, though not vrr}- prosperous or well-to-do are not 
scrimped for ordinary or special expense.s and are not in debt 
totton c eaners and oil-pressers by craft they rarely take to any 
other calling. bunnis by religion, those of Nasik and west 


‘ Naddiif is an Arab word for cotton cleaner. 
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Khandesh believe in the Gujarat saint Bawa Ghor whose tomb is on 
^ the Narbada, about fourteen miles above Broach. The Ahmednagar 
j Naddafs follow the local Pirzadas. The Nasik community of 
Pinjaras and Telis is under the management of a council of five. 
In cases of dispute or misconduct the usual penalty is temporary 
excommunication, which, as in Gujarat, is known as water and 
tobacco stopping. Fines are also levied, and the amounts paid are 
I kept in charge of the council, and, when they form a big enough 
i sum, a dinner is given to the community. In Khandesh and the 

J Deccan the community is not so well organised. Fines are unknown, 
and an offender is punished by making him humbly beg the pardon 
of the members of the community. As a class the Deccan, 
especially the Ahmednagar, cotton cleaners are held in little esteem. 
In general invitations, when all Musalmans are asked, the Naddafs 
■' form an exception, and no Ahmednagar Musalmau will dine at 
3 the house of, or with, a Naddaf. They do not give their children 
1 any schooling, and none of them has ever entered Government 
'I service. 

I Servants ai’e of two classes, Naikwaris and Kasbans. The other 
I servants, such as Bhistis or water-carriers and Dhobhis or washermen, 
f are too few to form separate communities. 

f Naikwari.s are found in large numbers in Nasik, Khandesh, and 
Ahmednagar, and thinly scattered over the other Deccan districts. 
They are said to be llaratha Kunbis whose forefathers were converted 
to Islam by Tippu's father Haidar Naik, from whom they take their 
name. After the fall of Seriugapatam they passed north as soldiers 
of fortune under the Peshwas, and many of them settled at Nfisik, 
which, before and during the reign of Bajirao, was the chief seat of 
Maratha power. The home speech of those who live in villages is 
Marathi, while those who live in towns speak Hindustani with a 
plentiful mixture of Marathi words and a strong Marathi accent. They 
are tall, thin, and muscular, with black skins and Maratha features, 
high cheek bones, rather sunken eyes, large and full lips, and 
irregular teeth. Though like them in other respects, the women 
are of a fuller habit of body than the men. The men let their hair 
grow, wear curled moustaches, and, except a few who shave the chin, 
have beards parted and combed from the middle of the chin. The 
men dress like Marathas in large three-cornered turbans, short coats, 
and waistcloths ; very few have trousers. The shoes are of the Maratha 
shape. In villages and outlying towns the women wear the Maratha 
robe and bodice, and, in towns and all over Khfcdesh, dress in 
the Musalman shirt and trousers. They are quiet, hardworking, 
honest, thrifty, sober, and fond of amusement. They are generally 
soldiers, messengers, and constable.s, and a few are husbandmen. 
In Ahmednagar and Poona, some of them find employment with 
bankers as watchmen. Home are Sunnis and some who live in 
outlying parts keep many Hindu customs, calling a Brahman as 
well as a mulla to their weddings. A few of the more educated are 
strait in their religious opinions, inclining, it is said, to Wahhabi-ism. 
They have a well orttanised community with their most intelligen.t 
and respecleil member as the head. The head has power to fine in 
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cases of misconduct. The money reali.sed from fines forms a 
common fund, from which public feasts are given. Very few send 
their children to .school, and, in Government service, none has 
risen higher than a head constable. 

Kasban’s, or Naikans, dancing girls and prostitutes, form in Xasik 
a community of about a hundred souls. They do not claim to 
belong to any of the four chief clas.ses. They are mostly converted 
Hindus, with a certain number of’ foreigners who have got themselves 
enrolled in the community. They are found only iu Nasik. Being 
a mixed class they have no common peculiarity of feature or form. 
The home speech is Hindustani, with a free sprinkling of Marathi 
words and with a strong Deccan accent and pronunciation. The 
common dress is the Maratha robe and bodice covering the 
back and fastened iu a knot in front. Till they reach womanhood, 
girls wear the short shirt with or witb(mt sleeves, and, iu many 
cases, a bodice aud trousers. All wear shoes ; the well-to-do the 
light Hindustani shoe, the poor the plaiu baggy Deccan slipper, 
and a few of the more coquettish English slippers and stockings. 
Sometimes a small waistcoat is used for winter wear. It is of plain 
or ornamented velvet, or of broadcloth, according to the means and 
taste of tlie wearer. The usual ornaments are a necklace, 
pendants or earrings, bangles, and loose bell anklets, known as 
kci'ln/i, which are always worn to give a gracefulness to the walk 
by regulating it accoi’ding to the chime of the bells. Fresh converts 
from Hinduism do not eat beef. Siiigiug and dancing or prostitu- 
tion, or tlie three together, form the occupation of the greater 
number. From the spread of reformed ideas and education among 
the youth of the present day their profession has of late become 
very poorly paid. The dancing girls trace the change to a general 
looseness of conduct and fondness for intrigue, which, they say, 
prevails among private women, as, under the British rule, they 
no longer fear the husband’s sword or poniard. The days 
are gone by when a dancing girl was not uncommonly mistress of 
a village. Now the poorer, that is the plainer among them, can 
hardly go to sleep with the certainty of to-morrow’s breakfast, and 
the chances of the profession at times force even the better off to 
seek the moneylender’s help. They are proverbially crafty and 
faithless, and, though tidy and cleanly, are fond of amusement, and 
given to intoxication and intrigue. They have two special customs, 
the celebration of the first night on which a girl enters her profession, 
and the luissi or day on which she first dyes her teeth with black 
dentrifice. The first ceremony lasts for fifteen days, during which ad 
the women meet and dance and in return are feasted. It costs from 
£10 to £100 (Rs. 100-Rs. 1000) or even more. The mi.i'si is 
celebrated at the wish of the person under whose protection a girl 
happens to be. A dancing girl though of advanced years never 
performs the misx!, unless one of her masters is kind enough to 
bear the expense. The missi is celebrated by a round of feasts and 
dances for a certain number of dny.s, on one of which the girl is 
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who are Shias in religion, the Nasik Naikans are Sunnis. They place 
special faith in Syed Muhammad who is buried in the Nasik Pirzadas’ 
shrine, and at every anniversary of his death dance at his tomb 
without payment. They have a community with a head who is 
j generally the girl whose ancestors are the oldest residents. When 
I a new member joins tbe community she is made to give a dinner. 
; Their rules are enforced by excommunication or fine. They teach 
their children nothing but their own profession. 

Pa'rsis numbered 130 souls (males 94, females 36). Most are 
1 shopkeepers or liquor-farmers in Nasik, Igatpuri, and other towns. 
One is a chief constable at Devlali. 

Jews, forty-nine in number (males twenty -nine, females twenty), 
are employed as railway carriage painters in Igatpuri. One is a 
draftsman in the public works department. 

Christians numbered 1064 souls (males 671, females 393) or 0‘13 
per cent of the population. The only Christian village is Sharanpur 
or the City of Refuge. It was founded by the Reverend W. S. 
Price of the Church Mission Society in 1854. For some years 
before the establishment of a separate village, there was a Christian 
school and orphanage in Nasik. It was thought that the institution 
j would flourish better outside of the to^vn, where arrangements 
might be made to teach the children some useful calling, and 
where converts would find refuge from the annoyance and persecution 
that commonly follow a change of faith. A mile or so west of 
Nasik the grant of about eighty acres of land with a yearly rental of 
i3 10s. 6d. (Rs. 35-1-0), which was afterwai’ds increased to 114 acres 
and £9 3.s. '6d. (Rs. 91-10) rental, was obtained from Government, 
and an orphanage, a missionary’s home, schools, and workshops were 
built. In 1879, including small communities at Devlali, Igatpuri, 

I Vadala, Pathardi, and Makhmalabad, the number of Christians was 
I 380. In that year twelve adults and thirty-nine children were 
baptised. Of the twelve adults, one was a Brahman, one a Kunbi, 
one a goldsmith, and the rest Mhars. During 1879 the orphanage 
maintained eighty-nine boarders, thirteen of whom were new- 
comers. During the same year twenty-nine boarders left, chiefly 
the children of destitute parents who had been taken in during the 
scarcity of 1877 and were then sent back to their homes. The 
orphanage contributions amounted during 1879 to £496, and the 
disbursements to £395 leaving a net balance of £101. 

The workshops have trained a large number of artisans, who, as 
carpenters,^ blacksmiths, and bricklayers, find steady work, and 
are well-to-do. The estate is too small to divide into holdings. 
But a home farm has lately been started which gives constant 
work to some of the villagers, and employs others during the busy 
season. In 1879, the farm yielded a net profit of £10 (Rs.lOO). 
Such of the converts as are not craftsmen earn their living as day 
labourers. Most of the villagers, except one or two Kunbi and 
Brahman families, were either Mhars or Mangs. All eat and drink 
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together, and members of the different artisan classes freely 
intermarry. But Brahman converts are averse from connection 
with low caste families, and Mhars from marrying with Mangs. 
All villagers are bound to observe certain rules of conduct and 
faith, and, if they break them, are liable to punishment. The 
power to punish any breach of rules rests with the church 
missionary, the head of the village. He either punishes the 
offender summarily, or calls a meeting of the church council 
or committee. This council consists of the mis.sionary as president 
and six other members, two of them chosen yearly by the president, 
and the re.st by the villagers’ votes. The punishments are fines, 
public penances, and, in extreme cases, expulsion from the village. 
Nothing but the ordinary Christian ceremonies are performed at 
births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths. Sunday is a day of rest 
and Christmas is a general holiday. New Year’s Day is also a 
special festival in honour of the founding of the village. Marriage 
charges, as a rule, vary from about £8 to £10 (Rs. 80- Rs. lOO) in 
a well-to-do family, and from £o to £-5 (R.s. 30 - Rs. 50) in a poor 
family. This is spent in clothes, ornaments, house-gear, and 
feasting. No dowry is given. In the case of a death the funeral is 
the only expense, the charges varying from 1 1.;,', to £2 (Rs, 7-Rs. 20). 
A family with a monthly income of more than £2 (Rs. 20) is thought 
well-to-do. except that some of the men wear trousers and boots 
most of the working people dress like Hindus. In well-to-do 
families the wotnen wear a loose.sleeved jacket instead of a bodice, 
and let the si'tri hang to the feet. Some wear a petticoat under the 
The ordinary monthly dres.s charges in a poor family would be 
from 2.'f. to 3.s'. (Re. 1 - Rs. 1-8), and in a wel]-t(;-do family from 6s, 
to lO.s. (Rs. o - Rs. 5). The articles of food in common use are wheat, 
millet, vegetables, and meat. All who can afford it eat animal food 


at least two or three times a week. Liquor, opium, and coffee are 
not in use. Those who take to European habits drink tea daily ; 
with others tea is a specific for cold, ora luxury for grand occasions. 
The ordinary monthly food char.ges vary from 12.s', to l8.s’. (Rs.b-Rs. 8) 
in a pour, and from £1 !(£•. to £2 fRs. 15 - Rs. 20) in a well-to-do 
family. Almost all the men and women in the village, who have 
been Christians from childhood, can read and write Marfithi and a 
little English. There is an Anglo-vernacidar school at Sharanpur 
and a vernacular school at Devlali, and it is proposed to re-open the’ 
vernacular school at Pathardi, which was closed four vears ao-o durino' 
the famine time. During 1 880 the mission opened a girls’"school at 
Devlali with twenty-three names on the roll. All the children both 
boys and girls, go to school, and their parents are very anxious that 
at least the boys should be well taught. 'I’here is an advanced class 
for training schoolmasters and evangelists numbering eight students 
I he poor asy urn in connection with the mission supported twenty 
men during 18C.I, cliietly very old people. Of thes,> five were blincf 
one dumb, two lejiers, two fiamlytic, and ten .dlierwise infirm The 
t.ital contrilmtums tmvards this charitable institution amounted 
in 18/, • to t/ f, and the total flisbur.'.enients to t Vl 
balance of £15. Though Halcgaon and Aura ngabiir li;:^ ';,;:h 
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their churches, the parent mission has for want of funds no separate 
building. The school-house is at present used as a church. 
Subscriptions to the amount of JiSOO (Es. 8000) have been collected, 
but £500 (Es. 5000) more are wanted. The children play the 
ordinary native games. Attempts have been made to introduce 
cricket and other English sports, and the children seem to take 
to them very readily. One here and there seems to have an ear for 
music, but no one has shown any marked musical talent. 

In connection with Sharanpur, an asylum* of freed African slaves 
was established in 1860 at the expense of Government. Between 
that year and 1871, about 200 Africans of both sexes, were received, 
and taught to read and write Marathi and English, In 1874 the 
asylum was broken up, and the inmates were sent back to their 
native country to form a Christian village at Mombasa. 

Six towns had more than 5000 and three of the six more than 
10,000 people. Excluding these six towns and 660 hamlets there 
were 1652 inhabited state and alienated villages, giving an average 
of 0'2 villages to each square mile and of 440 people to each 
village. Of the whole number of villages 638 had less than 200 
inhabitants ; 624 from 200 to 500 ; 265 from 500 to 1000 ; 93 from 
1000 to 2000; 17 from 2000 to 3000; and 15 from 3000 to 5000. 
The villages, as a rule, are small and compact. Hamlets are rare. 
They are found either in out-of-the-way places or though called 
hamlets are really moderate-sized villages. In the plains, nearly 
every village is surrounded by a ruined mud wall, telling at once of 
present peace and trust and of former troubled times. In many 
cases, on high ground near the centre of the village, there is a 
fortified enclosure, gadhi, forming a hollow square of some 150 feet 
and strengthened at each corner by a round tower or buttress. The 
walls are generally loopholed, and here and there embrasures for 
cannon have been built into the parapet of the buttresses. 

Except in the extreme west the village community is fairly 
complete. Most villages have of Government servants a headman 
jn'itil, a village accountant Jiulkarni, a watchman jdglia who carries 
treasure remittances, a village messenger tardl who looks after 
strangers and has miscellaneous revenue and police duties, a chnudhri 
who sweeps the chdvdi or village office, and, where there is irrigation, 
a pd fkari in charge of the water channel. The right to perform these 
duties is, in all cases, hereditary in a certain family or families. In 
each case the number of officiators depends on the size, wealth, and 
situation of the village. Almost every large village has two or 
even three headmen, and in one village there are as many as five. 
It is rare to find more than one accountant but there are sometimes 
as many as sixteen Mhiir.s. The village headmen are usually paid 
partly by quit-rent lands and partly by cash allowances, the 
accountants generally in cash, and the Mhars partly by quit-rent 
lands and partly by claims on the villagers. These claims are 
yearly becoming more precarious. The villagers refuse to pay, and 
the Mhars often retaliate by poisoning their cattle. 

Of Servants useful only to the villagers there are, for Hindus, 
the priest wpndhia, and aatrologer joshi, and for Musalmans, the 
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jadge kuzi, the mosque-keeper mnlla, aud the preacher kliutih. 
There are besides, the barber nlidvi, the washeriiiau pdrit, the 
hetelnut seller tdmboli, the carpenter .v/ddr, the blacksmith lohur, 
the potter kiimbhh-, the tanner chdmhhdr, and the gold and 
silversmith sona r. The village priests have no particular privileges. 
In some instances they have private lands and even cash allowances; 
but they generally live on the villagers’ free-will gifts. No villages 
are inhabited entirely by people of one caste. Each village 
contains households belonging to several castes, among whom are 
almost always Kunbis, Kolis, and ifhars. The \dllage watchmen or 
jnglids, are usually either Kolis or Bhils. Village headmen, though 
nearly always Kunbis, are sometimes Kanadas, Vanjaris, Musalmans, 
and Brahmans, and, in villages near the Sahyadri hills, Konkanis, 
Thakurs, and Kolis. Some of them repre.sent the family of the 
original founders of the village. But many are new men who 
have bought their position. They live almost entirely by 
cultiv’ation. A few lend money, hut the practice is uncommon. 
Though treated with a certain deference and appealed to as an 
arbitrator in debt and other disputes, the headman has, as a rule, 
no very large share of authority. On three chief occasions, Holi, 
Pola, nnd ibtsm, he is treated with special respect, mdnpdn. At 
the Holi (March- April) he lights the fire ; at the Pola (July- August) 
his cattle lead the procession ; and at the Dasra (August - September) 
his swi)rd gives the sacrificial buffalo its first wound. When, owing 
to purchase, there is more than one family of headmen, it is usual to 
divide amoug them these tokens of headship, the different families 
taking the place of honour at different festivals or in different years. 
In many cases no settlement has been made, and, to avoid ill-feeling, 
the special tokens of re.spect have been given up. 

Next to the headman the moneylender and grain-dealer, 
generally a lately come Marwar Vaui, is one of the leading villagers. 
He holds an independent position and seldom stands in need of 
the help of the headman to recover his debts. The village school- 
master is said to have little authority aud to he seldom consulted or 
used as a petition writer. The practice of living in one village and 
tilling the lands of another is common, and new settlers are not 
required to make any payment on joining a village. 

Craftsmen tend to gather in towns and large villages. But most 
villages of any size have .still their blacksmith and carpenter who 
are able to meet mo.st of the husbandmen’s wants and are paid by 
them either in grain or in money. The village council, or pnnch, 
•settles some caste que.stions, petty disputes, and trifling money 
matters. The common pasture land, or (jdyrdn, is free to the cattle 
of all alike without restriction or difference. The villa«-e well is 
open to the use of all except Mhars and Chambhnrs, who may not 
draw water from it but must beg water of others. Charitable and 
other public works are rarely imdortaken by the villagers a.s a hodv 
When a subscription has to be raised it is usually taken in hand 
by the headman or some other trustworthy person, and he collects 
according to the known ability of each, or more generally by an 
arrangement of so much on each house or plough. ^ 
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Feasts are, as a rule, given to members of the host’s caste only. 
But headmen and other rich villagers, in many cases, celebrate their 
chief family festivals by entertaining the whole body of villagers. 
At these village feasts all the guests, except the Mhars, Bhils, and 
Chambhars who have their share sent to them, feed together in the 
same place. 

The population is on the whole stationary ; few either leave or 
settle in the district. The following are the chief exceptions. 
Brahman men go on pilgrimage to Benares and other distant places, 
and in many cases stay away for years. Youths, chiefly of the 
higher castes, after some schooling, leave their homes and seek 
employment at Indor, Gwalior, Baroda, or Bombay. The youth as 
a rule starts by himself, and, if successful in finding a place, comes 
back and takes his family with him. Among hereditary village 
accountants this practice is very common. In many cases the actual 
holder is away and his work is done by a substitute. Many labourers 
move about the district in search of w'ork. But few of them go far 
and almost all come back to their homes during the rains, when 
they find work either as field labourers or in tilling their land. 
The practice of leaving their homes is specially common among the 
Konkanis and Kolis of the poor lands in the west on and below the 
Sahyadri hills. The yield of their fields is generally too small to 
support them through the year, and during the fair season most of 
them, going into the Feint and other neighbouring forests, live by 
felling and carrying timber and burning charcoal. In those parts 
there is little either in their land or in their villages to bind the 
people to one spot. A few deaths or long-continued sickness often 
puts a whole village to flight. 

Two sources of employment, money-lending and handloom 
weaving, draw strangers to the district. The foreign money- 
lenders are Marwar Vanis, who keep coming in small numbers and 
are now found in almost every part of the district. The foreign 
weavers are chiefly Musalmans from Poona, Burhanpur, Patan, 
Nagpur, and even Lucknow and Benares, who are drawn to Yeola by 
the demand for its cotton and silk fabrics. 
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Aghicultuee supports about 380,000 persons or a little more 
than one-half of the population." 

The chief hu.sbanrlmen are Kuiibis, Mails, Thdkurs, Kolis, Kon- 
kanis, Yanjaris, and Bhils. In the rural parts, all classes, except 
Marwar and Gujar Yanis, work in the fields. Only in large towns 
do craftsmen support themselves entirely by their crafts. Nasik 
husbandmen as a rule seem more intelligent and better off than 
those of other parts of the Deccan. They fully understand the value 
of irrigation, and, especially the Mali.?, grow the finest watered 
crops. 

In 1878-79, including alienated lands, the total number of 
boldings was 03,194 with an average area of 32| acres. Of the 
whole number, 9537 were holdings of not more than five acres, 
0490 of from five to ten acres, 14,034 of from ten to twenty acres, 
26,807 of from twenty to fifty acres, 8987 of from fifty to 100 
acres, 2952 of fioin loO to 200 acres, 201 of from 200 to 300 acres, 
ninety-four of from 800 to 400 acre.s, seventeen of from 400 to 500 
acre.s, eight of from 500 to 750 acres, and one of from 750 to 1000 
acres. IVfore than a hundred acres is considered a large, frem fifty 
to a hundred a middle sized, and less than forty a small holding. 

Of an area of 5895 square miles surveyed in detail, 180 are the 
lands of alienated villages. The rest, according to the revenue 
survey returns, contains 2,401,128 acres or 71'96 per cent of arable 
land; 324,443 or 9 72 ]ier cent of unarable; 330,979 or 1010 
per cent of grass; 102,238 or 4-80 per cent of forest reserves ; ^ 
and 112,170 or 334 per cent of village sites, roads, river bt>ds, 
and hills. From the 2,401,128 acres of arable land, 1 63,386 or 
6'8 per cent have to be taken on ricconnt of alienated lands in 
Government villages. Of the balance of 2,237,742 acres, the actual 
area of .arable Govenment land, l,^92, 908 or 85-04 per cent were 
under tillage in 1879-80. Of these, 1 ,844,105 acres or 97-4 per 
cent were dry crop, and 48,743 acres or 2-6 per cent were watered 
garden land. 


1 ^laterials for tlie greater i art of thio chapter have been supiilied t)y Mr. Kashindth 
Mab.-ldev Hiatte. Deputy C'ollector, and Mr, H. R, Cooke, C. S. 

The actual total .5,9.008 includes .aduit males 1 l*( 1,991 ■ their wives according 
to the ordinary proportion of men to women, 119,911 ; and tlicir rluldren, 1.3.8,006 
In the census statements a large number of the women and children are brought 
nnfler Miscellaneous ” 


3 The forest area ha.s Lately been increased to 1183 square miles, and, as at present 
proposed, it will hnally include about 1613 square miles or about 1,032,320 acres. 
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According to the 1879-80 returns the farm stock amounted 
to 58,875 ploughs, 24,450 carts, 173,443 bullocks, 151,626 cows, 
49,171 buffaloes, 11,392 horses, 3650 asses, and 175,541 sheep 
and goats. On an average thei-o are about two pairs of bullocks for 
every forty acres of arable land. 

In 1879-80, of 1,892,908 acres, the whole are under tillage, 293,371 
acres or 15'49 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 1,599,537 acres, 12,088 were twice cropped. Of the 
1,611,625 acres under tillage. Grain Crops occupied 1,223,329 acres 
or 75'9 per cent, 699,318 of them under b'tjri, Penicillaria spicata ; 
104,133 under ji-dri. Sorghum vulgare ; 191,191 under wheat, paliw, 
Triticum testivum ; 13,584 under ni'ujll, Eleusine coracana ; 50,840 
under rnu’i and sdva, Panictim miliare and miliaceum; 40,570 under 
rice, hltdt, Oryza sativa ; 1658 under maize, makka, Zea mays; and 
2765 under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 167,376 acres or 10'38 per cent, 65,377 of them under gram, 
fiartj/tara, Cicer arictinum ; 42,484 under kullth, Dclichos bitlorus ; 
36,781 under udid, Phaseolusinungo ; 8188 undortar, Cajanus indicus ; 
7830 under lentils, masur, Ervum lens ; 2929 under peas, vdfdna, 
Pisum Sativum ; 520 under Mug, Phaseolus radiatus ; and 3267 
under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 183,845 acres or 11’40 per 
cent, 53,958 of them under gingelly seed, til, Sesamum iudicum ; 
10,834 under linseed, alshi, Liniun usitatissimum ; and 119,U53 under 
khuiddiii, Yerbesina sativa; safflower, kaidai, Carthamus tinctorius ; 
groundnut, hhidmug, Arachis hypogtea; and other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 13,147 acre.s or 0-81 per cent, 1 1,184 of them under cotton, 
kdpiis, Gossypium herbaceum ; 259 under Bombay hemp, san or tag, 
Crotalaria juncea ; and 1704 under brown hemp, ambddi, Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous Crops occupied 23,928 acres or 1'43 
per cent, 7749 of them under sugarcane, i/.v, Saccharum officinarum ; 
7325 under chillies, mirchi, Capsicum frutescens ; 1441 under 
tobacco, tamhdkhu, Nicotiana tabacuui ; and the remaining 7413 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The arable laud is of two classes, hill or ddngi, lying below 
or near the Sahyadris in the western sub-divisions of Igatpuri, 
Nasik, Peiut, Dindori, Kalvan, and B.aglan ; and plain or deshi, lying 
on the table-land further east. Hill lands are poor, and, unless, which 
is seldom the case, they are freely manured, they cannot yield yearly 
crops. Except rice land.s, after two or three years’ cropping, they 
have to be left fallow for four or five years. As they wholly depend 
on rain for moisture they yield no watered or garden crops. The 
soil does not admit of deep ploughing, the cattle and tools are feeble, 
the outturn is small, and the people, as a rule, are badly off. Part of 
this land, on hill slopes where no field tools can be used and where 
the soil is very shallow, is entirely tilled under the wood-ash, dalhi, 
system. Except the hilly parts, the soil of the open country 
is nearly all black and is fairly rich, though good soil of a lighter 
colour is found in some jilaces. Part of it, having the advantage of 
watercourses and wells, is watered, and the rest is used for rain and 
cold-weather dry crops. Yearly crops are grown and fallows are 
seldom wanted. In hilly and rocky places, as well as in extensive 
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flat tracts of gravelly soil, the land is poor, and the outturn, especially 
in the case of rice land.?, is much smaller than among the western 
hills. 

There are four kinds of soil ; black hnJi, red mdl, red and black 
liordl, and light brown hamd. Except in the uplands where some 
of it is poor, black soil, found mostly in the plain country near the 
beds of rivers, is often deep and very rich and yields excellent cold 
weather crops of wheat and gram. Red soil, which is stiffer and 
shallower, is found chiefly on hill .slopes or plateaus, and yields good 
rainy season crops. Red and black, kornl, is found occasionally in 
hilly tracts, and yields gram, lentils, and other cold weather crops. 
Light brown, harad, the tightest of all, found on waving and hilly 
lands, is often strewn with boulders and mixed with lime nodules. 
It never gives more than alight crop, and yields nothing at all when 
the rainfall is scanty. 

Rainy season crops, the millets and several of the pulses, are 
grown in poor reddish uplands, and, sometimes for change, in rich 
black-soil fields. The pulses are grown singly or mixed with other 
crops. L.xcept safflower or kurdoi which is grown in red land, wheat, 
gram, and other cold weather crops are generally grown either in the 
licher or in the lighter black soils. Early crops recptire the ground 
to bo well soaked with rain before they are sown in June; they want 
showers at intervals while they are growing, and again in September 
when they are rij^ening. Cold weather crops are sown after the 
October raiu.'j are over, and require some showers in December. 
A well-timed fall of twenty-live inches is sufficient, but unseasonable 
heavy rain often does much htirm. 


I he field tools are : the plough, Kchrf/ur, made of wood and fitted 
virh a steel share }dnil ; the hoe, vakhar, a horizontal iron blade from 
three to four feet long fixed lietween two wooden uprights at the 
end.? of a log of wood; the rake, di'tfe, with wmoden teeth ; the 
sea pmg knite, k nirpe, used for weeding the ground after it is 

twi’m 1’ r r Of l-hnnji, a wooden board 

V U ‘ f 'et long .and two feet broad, used for smoothing and 
h.Mibng the o,ound ; the drill, u.cd for sovin.^ millet and 

some Cher early crops, in parallel lines; the amp/md, another 
dull vith tuo or three tid.es instead of lour, used for soivimr 
giain and some other late crop.s, or added to the pdhi,„r^v,-\wn a 
nn.xedcw.pistobeimsed; the rd/ryn, like the m/r/mr but with a 
h uger blade, u.sed b. smooth the surface and cover the seed ■ and the 
srnal hoe, hdpe, with several T-shaped iron shares. Besieffis these 
e husbandman generally owns a pair of carts qddds hand hoe? 

lands are worked by a plough lighter than that used nV the o 
■ I .lu d lour tunes from end to end so as thoroughly to uproot (im 
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weeds, 1 which soon die when exposed to the sun and wind. When 
the first showers of the next rainy season have softened the clods, 
the land is again ploughed once or twice and weeded by the hoe, once 
along and once across the furrows, the second weeding being called 
dhahie. The clod-crusher, 2:ihaU, is afterwards dragged over the 
field to smooth and level its surface. 

In hill lands, whether the field is sloping or flat, the seed is sown 
broadcast and thick on a small plot of burnt ground, and the surface 
is loosened by an iron-tipped wooden hoe. When the thick sown 
seedlings are about a foot high, they are planted in irregular rows 
in patches of prepared land. 

Plain country sowing differs greatly from hill sowing. In the 
plains both for the early and late crops, seed is sown in regular 
rows by the drill pcihhar. This drill has a wooden cup chdde, at 
the top, with a number of diverging holes into which the upper ends 
of hollow bamboo tubes are fixed, the lower end of each bamboo 
being set in a wooden bill that stands out from a wooden bar and 
is armed with a small iron tongue that furrows the ground. When 
at work, the driver keeps feeding the cup from a bag of grain hung 
to the machine, and the seed passes through the bamboo tubes into 
the small furrows cut by the iron tongues. The number of bills and 
tubes varies according to the seed. On the side next the sower each 
pipe has small holes which show if there is anything in the way 
of the seed. To cover the seed a smoother nthya, or a thoi'n harrow, 
is drawn over the ground. For gram and safflower which are grown 
only in small quantities, the drill is not used. The seed is sown by the 
hand in furrows made by a light plough and covered by a smoother, 
or by a scalping knife. 

Irrigation, both from wells and from channels dependent on local 
rainfall, extends over more than 47,000 acres. It is pretty general 
throughout the nlains cspecialh' in Baglan, Sinnar, iNasik, Chandor, 
and iNiphad. The cost for each acre varies according to circumstances 
from 2,'? to £10 (Re. l-Rs. 100). In Baglan it ranges from £6 to £7 
lO.'-. (Rs.OO-Rs, 7-j) the acre of sugarcane, and the produce in a year 
of cheap prices varies from £1.5 to £20 (Rs. 150 -Its. 200). The chief 
watered croj)s are sugarcane, rice, wheat, millet, gram, udid, lentils, 
groundnuts, chillies, grapes, guavas, plantains, and vegetables. 
The water channels belong either to small or to large works. The 
.small woi-ks, mostly under the Collector and managed by the people, 
are 900 weirs, tuindJii'n-ns, on the (lodavari’s and Tapti's tributaries; 
274 of them are permanent and the rest are renewed every year ; they 
water an area of aliout 37,000 acres. Most of those weirs were made 
by the villagers from fifty to 150 yeais ago. ISome were built by 
private persons to whom rent-free lands were given in reward for 
their public spirit. atcr rates on old irrigation works, estimated at 
the rate of not more than £l (Rs. 10) an acre and consolidated with 
the land rcvemu', are paid whether the land is croj)ped or not. 
Government generally carry out petty repairs on these works at 
their own cost, but in some places the people have to pay for repairs. 

’ Till I'liR'f w aU' /««'/<(, '111(1 ; the tidia tlie lU'jith to which it 

ecri'is its rufits, IS most Iiard to get rid of. 
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In most villages where there are canals, there is, tmtler the headman, 
an hereditary officer called a channel-keeper, or pdfkuri, who regulates 
the supply of water. Near new works the irrigated area is assessed 
every year at the rate of from 2s. (Re. 1) an acre for monsoon dry- 
crops to ItJ.s. (Rs. 8) for perennial crops. These rates apply to 
irrigation by flow ; only half as much is charged when the water has 
to be lifted. IVell irrigation, though not separately assessed, is 
estimated to cost from 2s. to 6s. (Re.l-R.s.d) and sometimes as 
much as 16s. (Rs. 8) an acre. 

The large works,' which are under the Public Works Department, 
are the Palkhed canal in Dindori and Niphad an entirely new 
scheme, the Vadali canal in Niphffil an old scheme improved and 
enlarged, and the Ojhar Tambat canal also an old work in Dindori 
and Niphiid. The Palkhed canal is supplied from the Kadva river. 
The weir and head works are of rubble masonry. The weir, which is 
twenty feet high at the centre and 800 feet long, is built on a rocky 
barrier in the river about twenty miles above its meeting with the 
Godavari. The canal, which is eleven miles long, lies on the 
right bank, and, with ten miles of side channels, commands an arable 
area of about 20,OOU acres in nineteen Dindori and Niphad villages. 
The work was begun in 1868, but, on account of two accidents due 
to excessive Hoods, it was not opened till 1873-74. The total cost 
was £14,872 (Rs. 1,48,72U). The discharging capacity at the head 
is sixty-three cubic feet a second. Hhe river has a large and never 
failing supply fur six months, and needs only to be aided during 
the other .'IX months bv storage to make the canal very popular, and. 


when the Vaghad 


1 reservoir, partly built as a relief work in 1878, is 

2 ._.* *11 Tt •!> -i 


ready for use, irrigation will no doubt rapidly spread. 

The Vadali canal, an old work improved and enlarged, is also 
supplied from the Kiidva river. The weir, 620 feet long and eleven 
high at the centre, is built on a rocky barrier near the villao-e of 
V adali, twelve miles below the weir of the Palkhed canal. ° The 
length of the old canal was miles and the area irrio-ated 318 
acres The improvements, begun in 1866 and Hiiished° in 1868 
included the raising of the weir nearly one foot, the widenimr of the 
canal at the head to c.arry nineteen feet a secuml, and its e.xteiision 
to a total length of 8^ miles, couiiiianding an arable area of 1702 
acre.'. I hough it i.s more than em.iigli during the raiiiv and cold 
seasons, t’le water suppiv fails during the hot month 
co.st was £2000 (Rs. 20,000). 

The Ojhar Tiimbat canal, which was opened in 1873, is also 
old work iiiipruved and extended. It is supiilied from the Bhii 
Godavari, and from the waste 
Palkhed canal. The weir is 258 feet Ion 
and the canal, whicli is on the right bank of the 

1-1° (pf ^ Gn this work £583 

(K. . l,_ 0 j b;y the British Government to whom it was handed ov-r 
in connection with certain territorial transfers. 


Idle total 

an 
ganga, 
water of the 
g and twenty-three feet high, 
river, is two miles 


'The det.-iilg(,f the 1,-irge Irrirati.,,. tVnrhs h.ivo Keen supalierl l.v 1 
. E. , Executive Kngmcer for Irrigation. Xaa,k. “"r'l'l'r'l ^ 
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Besides these, theVaghad andKIiirdi reservoii-s were begun in 1 878 
as famine relief works. The Vaghad reservoir, eighteen miles north of 
Nasik, i.s in progress, but the Khirdi reservoir, eight miles from 
Yeola, has been stopped fur want of funds. The Vaghad reservoir is 
designed to store rain water for the canals below. When the w’ork is 
finished, it will consist of an earth dam, acro.ss the Kolvan river, 41 GO 
feet long and ninety feet high at the centre. The dam will impound 
625 million cubic feet of w'ater within an area of 800 acres. W ater, 
when recj^uired, will be let out by a masonry culvert and will flow 
along the channel of the river to the Palkhed, Vadah, and Ojhar 
Tambat canals to aid their supply. The work will cost about £22,750 
(Es. 2,27,500), and, by a further expenditure of about the same 
amount, can be made of twice its present capacity. The design of 
the Khirdi reservoir is to build an earthen dam, 2465 feet long and 
forty-one feet high, across the Narindi river, and to cut an open 
channel ten miles long leading to a reservoir close to Yeola and 
watering the lands on its wav. The estimated cost is about £13,310 
(Rs. 1,33,100). 

The Godavari project has long been under the consideration 
of Government, and is now likely to be matured as a scheme 
for irrigation on the right bank of the river from Nandur- 
Madhmeshvar to Rahata in the Ahmednagar sub-division of Nevasa. 
The weir will be of masonry, half a mile long and thirty feet high 
on a rocky barrier in the river bed, and the canal, which will be a 
hundred miles long, will protect an area of about 140,000 acres 
almost wholly in that part of the Deccan, which is specially liable to 
suffer from drought. Exclusive of storage works, the lowest probable 
cost will be at the rate of £l (Rs. 10) the protected acre. 

Besides 5334 wells used for drinking, about 12,397 wells are used 
for watering the land, and their number is yearly increasing. 
Of the whole number, about 1180 are with, and 11,200 without, 
steps. A good w'ell waters from twm to four acres and costs from 
£50 to £100 (Es.500-Es. 1000). The depth of water varies from 
six to thirty-two and averages nineteen feet. Besides the large 
reservoirs mentioned above, there are about 140 small village 
reservmirs and ponds. 

The commonest manure is cattle dung mixed with house 
sweepings. The people store it in pits outside the villages, and, 
when it is seasoned, cart it to the fields. As much as forty 
cartloads are required for an acre of garden land. Every husband- 
man owns a number of cattle and can command a certain quantity of 
this manure. But the supply is always short and is usually eked 
out by gathering rubbish, burning it on the field, and ploughing in 
the ashes. For sugarcane and other rich cro[)s hemp is sown, and, 
when the plants are two or three feet high, the land is ploughed 
and flooded, and the hemp, left for about twenty days, rots and 
forms an excellent manure. Rice roots are also a v’ery usefid 
fertiliser. To enrich the land by sheep droppings, shepherds are 
encouraged to graze their flocks in the fields when fallow, the 
occupants in some places paying as much as 4s. (Rs. 2) the hundred 
sheep for a single night. Though villagers shudder at the idea, 
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poudrette, or f!onl:hat, is mucli used in and round Nasik. It is 
prepared by the Nasik municipality, and fetches a higher price 
than other manures, being sold at the rate of 6d. (4 annas) a cartload. 
As it IS strong and hot, it is used only where there is a good supply of 
water, ilanure is used universally for watered crops, sometimes 
especially in the case of sheep droppings, for early dry crops when 
the manure gets soaked in by the early rains, but never for cold 
weather cropy. 


When two or three inches high the crop requires weeding. 
I here are two modes of weeding, one by a sickle, or hhurpe, which is 
pnerally practrsed m hill lands, and the other by a small hoe, or 
mgpc, with two or three shares drawn by twm muzzled bullocks. As 
he hoe mov'es, the shares weed the space between two rows of cron 
Which pass untouched between them. This is done two or three 
times over. I he uprooted weeds are gathered and thrown away or 
left to rot on the spot. Besides lessening the drain on the Lil 
weeding loosens the earth and enables it to take in and keep more 
moisture. rhe crop roots have free scope and the plants grow 
vigorously \I ithoiit weeding the surface of the earth becomes hard 

to soak in, washes away particles of 
SOI . I he early or rainy season crops are weeded two or three times 
Cold vveather crops seldom want weeding as the ground is both too 
carefully cleaned and too dry to yield any large supply of weeds 

There is considerable difference in the reaping, or samu/a>u of 
the various crops. When is wanted for immediate use 'the 

afterwards ; but as a rule the heads 
and stalks are cut together. After it is cut, the naali is left to dry 

Of 7' T "7 stacked in the field till the end of Decembe/ 
Of trt, land sum the ears only are picked, and the stalks are left 
in the field as they are not fit for fodder. In the case of h-ar/ th« 
ears are gathered first and the stalk.s, kadbi, cut afterwards Of 
millet, rice, and watered wheat, the stalks are cut with the ^rs on^ 
tied in small bundles, left to dry for two davs in fbo nil j 
carried to the thrashing floor where they are ^ 

and gmm ar^ptl om Vtt rortrtaXSr aYraXHtt 1^ 
and taken to the thrashing floor when the other crops are rjady^"" 

villar -tside the 

soaked with water, trampled by bullocks tib it n- 

twice or thrice smeared with cow dung When thfXn 

m some places the heads, in other nlafes as b. M 1 

where fodder is plentiful, the stalks and head! 

inches deep. On these, round a cmitral m, 

bullocks tread till all the grain i.s crushcd^out' f “azzled 

the quantity is too small to m-ike it i beads. Where 

.1. il beaten onfby 0.^ i ' ‘°t T 

™*in.be£elao..enro%oS'to'l”fh"Si'' “ 
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Winnowing is the next process after thrashing. On a breezy day, 
the winnower stands in the thrashing floor, on a high wooden bench, 
tiva, and one or two workmen keep handing him basketfuls of chaff 
and grain. These he skilfully pours out so that the chaff is blown 
away and the grain falls in a heap. Part of the chaff is gathered 
and used for fodder, and the grain is taken to the husbandman’s 
house. 

To refresh the soil both fallows and changes of crop are made use 
of, the practice varying according to the place and soil. After 
every two or three years of cropping, hill lands require four or five 
years of rest. The succession of crops varies according to the crop, 
the soil, and the manure. Low-lying lands need no change, and, 
in a few special tracts, rich black soils yield wheat for several 
years together. In such lands when the outturn begins to fall, 
wheat is replaced by gram for the first year, millet for the second 
and safflower or tur for the third. In the fourth year Indian millet 
is sometimes grown, but, as a rule, wheat follows the safflower or 
tur. The poorer hill lands are .sown with ndgli in the first year, 
with vari or sdva in the second, and, where level enough, with 
Jchurdsni in the third. Khurdsni also takes the place of vari or sdva 
as a second year crop, and is sometimes mixed with ndgli, vari, 
or sdva. The better sorts of hill land are sown the first year 
with ndgli or khurdsni, the second with vari, sdva, or udid, and the 
third with khurdsni or udid. When waste plain land is brought 
itnder tillage, if the soil is poor and reddish the first crop is 
khurdsni, if it is red-black the first crop is safflower, and if it is rich 
black the first crop is gram. These plants tone down the harshness 
of the soil, and the oxalic acid that drops from the gram leaves kills 
weeds and grass. In light plain lands the usual order of crops is : 
in the first year, khurdsni, kardai or ndgli, and, where possible, a 
small quantity oijvdri ; in the second year, bdjri mixed with hemp 
and hulga, Dolichos biflorus ; and in the third year one of the first 
year's crops. In heavy soils, bdjri mixed with tur or other pulses, 
ambddi, hulga, udid, and rdla or sdva are sown in the first year; 
wheat alone or mixed with kardai and gram or mustard seed in the 
second and third years ; and one of the first year’s crops or gram in 
the fourth year. In Nandgaon aud Yeola, bdjri and til take the 
place of khurdsni and ndgli. In good soils, when the season allows 
it, a second crop of gram, lentils, peas, or safflower, is raised after 
bdjri, udid, and rdla. In garden lands no regular order is kept. 
An early crop of bdjri, ndgli, udid, or rice, is followed by a late 
crop of wheat, gram, lentils, and inethi, Trigonella fcenumgraecum, 
or some other vegetable. Sugarcane greatly exhausts the soil, and 
two to three years should pass before it is again planted in the 
same land. Between the first aud second sugarcane plantings the 
intermediate crops are carrots, onions or garlic, rice, kondija or hot 
weather jvdri, bdjri, wheat, gram, and groundnut. Kondya jvdri, 
which is grown chiefly for fodder, is sown in March and reaped in 
June or July. 

The hill wood-ash or dalhi tillage, to which reference has already 
been made, is of sufficient consequence to call for a detailed 
B 23-13 
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description. This kind of cultivation is a necessity where then-e is a 
shallow light soil and a heavy but short . In December and 

January, a brushwood-covered plot of land is chosen and 
bushes and grass, and .sometimes branches from the neighbouring 
trees, are cut and stacked. In April or itay when the loppings 
r>\h are thoroughly dry they are spread on the plot of land and set 
on fire Fii't the* shrubs and tree branches are laid, then a layer ot 
o-rass, and, to prevent the fire from spreading into the neighbouring 
brushwood, the whole is pressed down by a light layer of earth ancl 
lumps of cowdung. About the middle of -May, in the Rohini 
Nnl;^hiitra when rain begins in the hills, the burnt plot is cleared and 
sown, the first year with and the second year with vari or mva. 

The seed is skilfully scattered and the ground loosened with the 
.sickle or hlmqw. At the same time the rest of the clearing is loosened 
and weeded. The plants must be forced on or they wither. When 
five or six inches high the .seedlings are pulled out and thrown 
sino'ly in irregular rows four to six inches apart on the unbumt 
par^ of the clearing, each plant sloping upwards so as to be supported 
by the earth immediately above it. In two or three days the roots 
strike, and in a week or two the stalks have stiffened and the plants 
beo-iii to stand upright. A few seedlings are left on the burnt 
pat^ch, but they yield less than those that are planted out. Before it 
ripens the crop is twice weeded with the sickle or hhurpe. 


The following are some details of the culture of the chief crops. 
Millet, h.ijri, Penicillaria .spicata, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area of 
C09,dl8 acres, is the people’s staple food. It is grown in red or nial 
lands mixed with fur, being sown in June and reaped in an ordinary 
season towards the end of September. If it is in garden land or 
if there is want of rain it is watered from a well or a channel, i>nf. 
Millet stalks, fDirMad, are used as fodder. They are cut with the 
ears on, and, after drying in the field for two days, are taken to the 
thrashing Honr and stored for several months. Before thrashing, 
except in Baglan and Miilegaon where there is plenty of fodder, the 
heads are cut off and separately trodden under bullocks’ feet. 


Wheat, Triticiim mstivum, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area 
of 191,191 aci’cs, comes next in importance. It is grown in all 
sub-dirisions, and is either a dry or a watered cold-wcather crop. 
AVheat i.s of five kinihs, h'lnshi or fiakshl, ifnnilkhnni , kathr, huifkr, and 
kluq^lf also cnllcil khanh; oi' jihle. Of these bmis-h! is a watered crop, 
clhiiUihdiii, kdfhr, nnd hoifke iive dry crop.s, and /i7iop/e is both dry 
and watered. Banshl, also called lnUimani, a yellowish wheat, the 
favourite kind in garden laud, is soft, large or middle sis^ed, and 
black boarded. Next to it conics d'liulkluhii wheat which is yellow. 
Ki'ifhr, boilke or the beardlc.s.s, and kha/ilr arc hard, reddish, and 
small grained. Khujilu i.s as good as ibhulkluhil, but wants much 
clarifu'd butter when it is used as food, ib/c, a loc.al variety of 
over-watered dd itifklui i, i, i.s soft yellow and .small grained, and is 
generally chosen as a second crop. It grows only on .sandy and 
poor soils. Jjand set apart fur wheat is ploughed after the previous 
crop is over, and two or three montii.s later it i.s harrowed. After 
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the first rain it is twice ploughed along and across, and immediately 
before sowing is again ploughed and harrowed. In this way 
the land is carefully prepared and the weed roots picked out. 
Wheat is sown from September to November and reaped from 
January to April. From twenty-four to eighty pounds of seed are 
required to sow an acre. Except as a dry cold-weather crop it is 
always manured. In December wheat is sometimes attacked 
by a mildew which shrivels the grain. When ripe the plants, 
except in watered lands where their hold is firmer, are pulled out 
by the roots, bound into large sheaves, carried on carts to the 
thrashing floor, and trodden under bullocks’ feet. The average acre 
outturn is about 3G0 pounds in dry, and 780 pounds in garden 
lands. The produce is more than enough for the local demand. 
Except on feast days, when even the poor use it, wheat is not much 
eaten in the villages except by Musalmans and Brahmans. It is 
generally prepared with clarified butter, and sometimes with 
molasses or sugar. The imports, mostly brought to the railway to 
be forwarded, are from the Nizam’s territory, Malwa, Berar, and 
Ahmednagar. The export is almost entirely to Bombay. 

Indian millet, jvdri, Sorghum vulgare, had, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 104,133 acres. After carefully preparing the land, jvdri is 
sown at the end of the rains (October), and reaped at the close of 
the cold weather (March). The ears are first gathered and the 
stalks, kadbi, afterwards cut. Immediately after the harvest the 
grain is trodden out by bullocks. The stalks are a valuable fodder. 

Ndgli, Eleusine coracana, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area of 
13,854 acres, and vari and sdva, Panicum miliare and miliaceum, 
with 50,840 acres, are grown in hill lands, sometimes under the 
wood-ash, dalhi, system. The seed is sown in burnt beds in the 
latter part of May, the seedlings are planted out in June or July, 
and the crop is reaped in October. The ears, except those of ndijU 
which are sometimes cut with the stalks, are picked separately, 
and thrashed by beating them with a rod, or trampling them under 
bullocks’ hoofs. These grains form the staple food of the poorer 
people near the Sahyadris, but are seldom used by the richer classes. 

Rice, hhnt, Oryza sativa, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area of 
40,570 acres, is grown in the better sorts of dark hill land, 
and in plain garden lands. In hill lands the seedlings are raised 
on a sloping plot of burnt gi'ound outside the field. The seed is 
sown broadcast in the plot, and the surface lightly ploughed so 
as to cover the seed. Fields which receive a sure supply of water 
yield rice every year. In plain garden lands, where it is not easy 
to burn a plot of ground as a seedling nur.sery, the seed is soaked 
in water, and, as soon as it begins to sprout, is sowm broadcast either 
over the whole field or in a plot set apart as a seedling bed. 
Meanwhile, when rain has fallen, the whole field is ploughed four 
or five times in different directions, flooded with water, and once 
more ploughed so as to reduce the soil to fine mud. The deeper 
the mud the better are the prospects of the crop. After fifteen 
days the seedlings are set out in bunches of five to eight 
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advantage of every bush and scrap of cover, in face of a deadly 
fire, gained command of their position. The Bhil losses were very 
heavy. When only fifteen remained alive, they marched slowly 
along the river bed, still keeping up a heavy fire. Though repeatedly 
called to lay down their arms they refused, and dropped man by 
man. At last the few that remained were forced out of the river bed 
into the open and charged by the mounted police. They fought to 
the last with the most desperate courage. Of forty-nine men, forty- 
five including their leader Bhagoji were killed and three severely 
wounded. During the action Mr. Souter’s horse fell pierced by two 
bullets, and four of the police were killed and sixteen wounded. 

The completeness of this success, which was so largely due to 
Mr. Souter’s gallantry, energy, and judgment, brought the Bhil 
disturbances to a sudden end. The Nizam Bhils who were awaiting 
Bhagoji’s arrival dispersed, and, on the 20th, in falling back from 
the British frontier, were, with the loss of forty killed, attacked 
and routed by a detachment of the Haidarabad Contingent under 
Lieutenant Pedler. 

On the 12 th of November, a large party of Bhils under an influential 
chief a relative of Bhagoji’s, left Sonai in Nevasa to join Bhagoji. 
On hearing of his death they turned towards Khandesh, and, as they 
had not committed any acts of crime, they were pardoned and allowed 
to return to their homes.i 


Though disturbances were at an end posts of regular troops 
were maintained till May 1860. When they were withdrawn, their 
places were taken by detachments of the Koli Corps. The Koli Corps 
continued to perform this outpost duty till March 1801, when they 
wei e disbanded, and all except a few who entered the police returned 
to their former life of tillage and field labour. 

The wisdom of raising the corps had been proved. Instead 
of heading disturbances, as had often happened before and has 
happened since, the disciplined Kolis were a powerful element in 
repressing disorder. Under Captain Nuttall’s patient and kindly 
care, and by the example of his dashing bravery and untiring energ'v 
they proved a most orderly, well disciplined, active, and courageous 
torce. They showed themselves superior to the Bhils in strength 
and spirit, and in their two and a half years of active service five 
times earned the special thanks of Government.^ 

Since 1 860 the district has enjoyed unbroken peace. 


had been absral' oD‘^the*'4uh'November‘‘*r”^^^^^ his gang, who 

tried to screen him. Soon after thi^Mb-ir 1 ' pieces his wife and child who 
his gang. soon alter this Mhardia was caught and hanged with five of 

I)ara, .5th July 1859. Of CaX.n NiUt^ir " ^ Ambhora 

Commissioner, wrote in 1858, He organised the Police 

Wildest and most unruly hill tribes won V- a corps of one of the 

into order, checked the niiruly BhT auT.tvT 

Ambhora Dara, gave them such cha.sh' pmo/t ' f Tursia, Auiig.ar, and 
or in the next generation,’ Police Reiiort for be forgotten in this 
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CHAPTER VII L 

LAND ADMINISTRATION.' 

SECTION L— ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STAFF. 

The lands of the district of Nasik have been gained by cession^^ 
exchange, and lapse. Most of the country fell to the British on the 
overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818. In 1852, on the death of the last 
Raja Bahadur, the petty division of Nimbayat in Malegaon lapsed ; 
in 1865, eight villages, five in Chandor and three in Niphad, were 
exchanged by His Highness Holkar for land in the neighbourhood 
of Indor j and in 1878, on the death of Her Highness the Begam, the 
Peint state became a sub-division of Nasik. 

In 1818 when the British territories in the Deccan were placed Changes, 
under the control of a Commissioner and divided into the four 1818 - 1878 . 
collectorates of Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Dharwar the 
lands now included in Nasik belonged partly to Khandesh and 
partly to Ahmadnagar. In 1837-33 the Ahmadnagar sub-divisions 
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1 In addition to the following Survey Reports, materials for the Administrative 
History of Nasik include elaborate surv'ey tables drawn up in 1879-80 by Captain 
W, C. Black of the Revenue Survey ; Nasik Collector’s File 163, Revenue^ Manage- 
ment, 1819-1839; and Annual Jamdbandi Administration and Season Reports for ttie 
Ahmadnagar and NAsik districts ; 


Ndiik Survey Reports, IS4O-ISSI. 

I. Original Survey. 

(a). — Ahmadnagar Desk. 

Mr. Goldsmid’s 135, 1st November 1840, Niphid 
and Vozar. 

Lieut., afterwards Captain, Davidson’s, $lst 
October 1S41, Chandor; 23, 14th October 
1842, Dindori ; 27, 2nd November 1S4.I, 31, 
17th October 1844, and Sfi, 23; d November 
1844, Sinnar ; 6, Itith April 1845, Nasik ; 62, 
14th September 1846, Patoda. 

(5) — Ahmadnagar Dangs, 

Mr. Tytler’s, 10th April 1841, 2Sth July 1812, 
and 9rh Aiisrust 1843, Kavnai ; .5th February 
1844, Diing Kali land ; 25th September 
1844, Trimhak ; 77. 1 3th October 1845, Dindori; 

624, 12th October 1846, N5.sik ; 588, 18th April 
1860, Di'ing Mdl land ; Major Waddington’a 

420, Ist September 1865, Peint. 

(c). — Kho ndesh, 

Mr. Pedder’s US, 20th April 1867, and 371, 13th 
December l'^67, SLtleg'.ion ; 4, 5th January 
ISfiO, Baglan ; 302, 7th December 1869, 
Jaykheda and Abhona. 

II. Revisio.x Survey. 

0). — Ahmadnagar Deth. 

Lieut. Colonel WaUdington’s 850, !9th Decem- 
ber 13.1, Chindor and Siph&d ; 131, 16th 
February 18.4, Ch&ndor, Niph&d, Dindori, 
and Niiaik. * 

Lieuc Colonel Taverner’s S43, Bth October 
lb«4, binnar, Niphad, Koparjraon, and 
Sansramner ; 910, 19th October 1874 Nasik 
Xipliiid. and Sinnar ; 752, 9th September 
Is. .a, ^asIlt; 73;), 17th October 1876 , the 
former Patoda or the present Yeola, X.lnd- 
and Koparoaon ; 
.41, 18th October 1876, Chandor 

Colonel Laughton’s 166, 12th February 1881 
Sinnar. 

{b),—Ah}n,adnagar Dangs. 

Lieut. Colonel Taverner’s S40, 30th September 
Abhona; S93, 15th October 1875, 
Dindori ; 884, 4th December 1876 Nasik 

J’tu’uarv 1878, 

N&sik (Tnmhak) ; 12 ;ll, 24th December 1878 
Dindori ; 256, 

11th March 1881, Dindori. 


Noic.— These Survey Reports will be found in Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. CXXN and 
CXLV. and in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1.3, ol of 1842, 1.526 of 1843 1668 of 1*844* nf 
184.5, 171 of 1845, 168 of 1846, 163 of 1847, 171 of 1847, 117 of I860 *>40 of 1 Sfio 
62 of 1808, 63 of 1808, 74 of 1870, 75 of 1870, aud87 of 1872. » “ « loo.-o*, 
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plants. Water is always allowed to gather in the field till the ears 
are out, or rather till they begin to ripen. A scarcity of water 
spoils the crop as the soil cracks and lays bare the roots. No weeding 
is wanted. Irrigated rice crops are always late, not ripening till 
November or December. Rice is reaped with the straw, which, when 
the heads have been thrashed, serves as fodder. Rice is used daily 
by the well-to-do and by others on festive occasions. It is sometimes 
sent in small quantities to Ahmednagar. 

Gram, harhhara, Cicer arietinum, had, in 1879-80, a tillage area 
of 65,377 acres. For gram the land is carefully prepared and well 
weeded. It is sown from the beginning of October to the end of 
November, and is reaped in March. As already noticed, it is some- 
times grown on new land, as the oxalic acid from its leaves hills the 
weeds. Gram is much esteemed as food both for men and for horses. 
Like other peas and beans gram is generally used in the form of split 
pulse, did, which is made by soaking the pea in water, and after 
letting it dry separating the halves by grinding. It is also eaten 
parched. The plants serve as fodder and as a vegetable. Gram is 
sent in small quantities to Bombay and other places. 


Cajan Pea, tar, Cajanus indicus, had, in 1879-80, a tillage area 
of 8188 acres. Almost every one uses tur. It is sown in alternate 
lines with cotton or some other plant in June or July, and is reaped in 
September and October. It yields a superior yellow pulse, dcd, only 
a little less valuable than gram. The stalks are generally ^ used 
as fuel by the poor, and yield a charcoal which is much valued in 
making gunpowder. 

Black Gram, xuVul, Phaseolus mungo, had, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 86,781 acres. The plant is used as food for cattle, and its 
pulse, though less valued as food for men, is considered the most 
fattening grain for horned cattle, and bears about the same market 
value as gram. The crop is never grown alone, but under some tall 
plant such as common millet. 

Peas, vt'ddna, Pisnm sativum, had, in 1879-80, a tillage area of 
2929 acres. The chopped straw forms a most nourishing fodder. 


Lentils, fuasvr, Ervum lens, had, in 1879-80, a tillao-e area 
of 7830 acres, chiefly m the western sub-divisions. Lentils are sown 
in October and harvested in February, and are sent to Bombav in 
small quantities. ^ 


Green Gram, mug, Phaseolus radiatus, had, in 1879-80 a tillaa-e 
area of 520 acres. It is sparingly grown for its split pulse which is 
used in various ways. ^ r lo 

Sesame, riV, Sesamum indicum, with, in 1879-80, a tillage area 
of .j3,9o8 acres, is sown in J une or J uly and reaped in October It is 
pwn almost entirely north of the Satmalas. The oil is used both 
for cooking and for burning. The cakes form an excellent food for 


Linseed, ahld, Linum iisitatissimum, 
area of 10,884 acres, is sown in October 
is sent in large quantities to Bombay. 


with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
and reaped in January. It 
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Cotton, kdpus, Gossypium herbaceum, had, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of only 11,181 acres. Besides indigenous, gdurdni, cotton, 
both Hinganghat and acclimatised Dharwar are grown, but only in 
Malegaon and in a few Xandgaon villages. The seeds are used as food 
for cattle. The area under indigenous cotton has increased from 
2666 acres in 1875-76 to 5022 acres in 1878-79, while the area under 
exotic cotton has fallen from 8010 acres in 1875-76 to 1836 acres 
in 1878-79. The system of tillage is the same as in Khandesh. 
Much is used locally, and the rest goes to Majimad where there is 
a cotton press, and thence by rail to Bombay. The Manmad press 
is chiefly fed by cotton from Khandesh. 

Tobacco, tamhdhhii, Nicotiana tabacum, with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 1441 acres, is raised all over the district in small quantities 
and of inferior size and quality. It is grown in all lands but thrives 
best in whitish soil near village sites, or in light alluvial soil on the 
sloping banks of rivers and streams. It is sown broadcast in July in 
small plots, and the seedlings are set out in August or September 
when they are about three inches high. The crop is ready for cutting 
in January or even earlier. To strengthen the leaves the main shoots 
have to be nipped, and this destruction of life is one of the reasons 
why the area under tobacco is so small. No well-to-do Kunbi will 
grow it. The cultivation is generally entrusted to a Bhil or a Koli who 
gets half the produce for his labour. When the leaves are ripe they 
are nipped off and three or four of them are laid one over the other 
in the sun to dry. They are turned, from time to time, and after 
a fortnight sprinkled with water, sometimes mixed with the sap of 
mango-tree bark or the juice of a coarse grass called surad, and 
packed in underground pits, or, if the quantity be large, stacked 
closely in the open air for eight days. This heightens the colour 
of the leaf and improves its flavour. 

Sugarcane, ms, Saccharum officinarum, with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 7749 acres, is one of the most paying of watered crops, 
and very great care is taken iu its growth. Four kinds of sugar- 
cane are grown, white khaclya, striped hdiigdija, black kdla or tdmhda, 
and Mauritius called baso. The last is grown only to a very limited 
extent near Nasik and Devlali. The ground is ploughed from corner 
to corner seven or eight times. Weeds, which are seldom found in 
watered lands, are carefully picked out as the ploughing goes on. 
The clods are broken and levelled, and a good deal of manure is spread 
over and mixed with the earth either by hand or by a light rake, 
ddte. Furrows, six inches deep and about . IJ feet apart, are cut 
by a deep plough, divided into small beds, and ■watered. Sugarcane 
cuttings, about a foot long and three or four inches apart, are thrown 
into the furrows lengthwise, and pressed by the foot to drive them 
well into the ground. Planted in this way sugarcane is called 
pdvlya US. It is most suited to a shallowish soil. In the case 
of the white or kJiadya cane, the cuttings are thrown into the 
furrows without dividing the land into beds, and after levelling 
the furrows by a beam harrow, the plantation is freely watered. 
Sugarcane grown in this way is called ndngrya us. The ndngrya 
us being deeper set stands a scanty supply of water better 
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than the pdch/a, and if regularly watered comes to greater 
perfection than the other. The cuttings are planted in January or 
February, and more often in March, and ijegin to sprout after 
about tifteen or twenty days. Before it is five feet high the crop is 
twice or thrice carefully weeded. No further cleaning is wanted 
as weeds do not thrive under the shade of grown canes. Before 
the rains set in, when the crop is not more than three feet 
high, except the white variety which wants only about half as 
much water, the cane requires a weekly watering, and after the 
rains, a watering every twelve or fifteen days. The crop takes full 
eleven months to ripen. The mill consists of two huhlnd rollers 
called husband and wife, tiai-rn. navri, worked by two or four 
bullocks. A cane pipe joins the mill to the boiling pan which 
is under the charge of the owner of the cane or of some other 
trustworthy person, as the work of choosing the proper time at 
which to take the pan off the fire requires much knowledge 
and care. As the fire must be kept burning fiercely, huhhul 
loppings are, as much as possible, used for fuel. Two" men are 
required to feed the furnace, two to drive the bullocks and 
cut and supply the cane, one to feed the rollers, and one to 
see that the juice pipe runs freely. The sugar mills are the 
resort of all the vdllage when work time is over, and the smooth 
floor in which the moulds for the hot juice are built is pleasantly 
lit by the glow of the furnace. The white cane, kJtadi/a, though 
very hard and coarse for eating, yields the best molasses, and the 
crop requires le.ss labour and care. It is found over almost the 
wliole district. In Malegaon and part of Yeola, the striped hchujilya 
cane is chielly grown, but it is seldom pressed. Mauritius cane 
requires the greatest care as regards water and manure, and the 
tnol_a.sses are generally inferior. Sugarcane pressing usually goes on 
during the nights of the cold season, beginning with January. It 
employs a great number of hands. At the time of pre.ssing^ the 
owners never refuse cane or juice to any one, and crovS's of 
beggar.s throng thoir fields. They even call passers-by to take 
some of their sugarcane and juice, believing that free-handed mfts 
are rewarded by a plentiful outturn. “ 


^ iiics, drdksh, Vitis viuifera, of three kinds, ahn, phdMi or r>luik;ri 
and Will, have for lung been grown by Kuiibis and Mali.s in Nfisik and 
Cliiiudor. The vineyards are in rich garden lands carefully fenced 
Cuttings are laid in Sciitcmber and set out in April and May. The 
land IS ploughed and made ready as for sugarcane. Parallel lines 
eigdit feet apart are drawn along and across. At the crossino-s 
which arc marked by small sticks, holes a foot and a half deep and 
a foot broad are dug, and filled with half a basket of well .seasoned 
manure'. The cuttings are then planted in the holes and watered 
every fourth day, until they sprout strongly. Then they are 
regularly watered every ten or twelve days, and given poudrette 
and other rich manure. The shoots are at first trained on dry 
sticks, and atter about four months, on forked pmu/n-a, Erythrina 

thick, ihese take root readily and arc often trimmed so as not 
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to grow too freely. In the rains most of them are allowed to grow, 
so that the upper shoots may supply the place of any stakes that die. 
When it reaches the fork, the top of the vine is lopped to force the 
stem to throw out side shoots. These side shoots, resting on the 
jiihigdra branches, keep the heavy weight of the top shoots and the 
fruit from dragging the plant to the ground. Vines bear fruit from 
the second year, and, if properly cared for, go on yielding for 
more than a century. They are trimmed twice a year in Chaitra 
(March- April) and Ashvin (September-October), and they bear 
fruit about four or five months after each trimming. The first 
crop, which comes in the rainy season, does not ripen. The grapes 
are sour and are sometimes used for pickles and jams, but are 
generally allowed to decay on the tree. In Phdhjnn (February- 
March) four or five months after the second trimming, the vines 
yield good sweet grapes and the loppings then made are used for 
new vineyards. Vines were formerly largely grown in Na.sik and 
at Satpur about four miles off, but about seven years ago they were 
attacked by a disease and most of the vineyards had to be destroyed. 
They also suffered considerably during the recent years of scanty 
rainfall (187G-1877), but their cultivation is still carried on. 

Guavas, pern, Psidium guava, are reared from seed and planted 
out when three or four years old. As they grow to a large size, the 
distance between the trees is greater than between vines. The 
guava bears fruit from the second or third year after planting, and 
continues to yield for about six or seven years, when the tree is 
destroyed. 

Plantains, kel, Musa paradisica, are grown from shoots. As soon 
as a bunch of plantains appears on the tree, only one shoot, styled 
the daughter, or kdr, is allowed to gi-ow. When this has borne fruit, 
the plantation is generally destroyed, but occasionally a grand- 
daughter, ndt, is allowed to grow. A plantain seldom remains in 
the ground for more than three and a half years. The land is 
afterwards used for chillies, groundnuts, and other light crops. 

Potatoes, hafuta, Solanum tuberosum, are grown to a small extent, 
as a garden crop, by Kuubis and Malis. They were introduced into 
the district about forty years ago by a European cultivator named 
Grant. 1 The people, at first, objected to use them, but the feeling 

1 Mr. Grant ol)taine(l from Government 154 acres (257 fii-j/n'i.t) of land near Nasik 
rent-free for five years. About fourteen cvrt. of choice Nilgiri, Surat, an<l Mahaba- 
leshvar potatoes were sown. The cost of tlie seed was £22 (Rs. 220) aiul the cost of 
tillage amounted to £(> (Rs. 6). The crop w.as successful. About seven tons (201 
mans) the produce of three acres (five lihjhii-,) was sold for £120 (Rs. 1200) ; j>.art of the 
rest which was kept for seed, was distributed among the husbandmen who soon 
became alive to the value of the crop. One Abaji Filtil obtained from the Aimi- 
Horticultural .Society a prize of a cart and a p,air of bullocks for the sii])erior quality of 
his potatoes. In 18.30 the pot.atoes grovin in Mr Grant’s field weie the hargest of any 
that were produced in the Presidency. In aildition to supplying local wants Xiisik 
potatoes found their way to the Malcgaon and Mhow cantonments. Besiiles intro- 
ducing potatoes Mr. Grant brought man}- grass seeds from France, Italy, and Malta. 
Imligo and Upper Georgian green-seeded cotton and Bombay m.ango trees and coli'ee 
plants were also tried, but all failed. Mauritius sugarcane, peas, and European ve<'e- 
tables were grown to considerable e.vtent and the seeds distributed among the peoide 
Bom, Rev. Rec. 1339 of 1842, 89-95, 115, v c . 
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gradually wore off, and potatoes have now altogether taken the place 
of the local sweet variety, ratulu. They are planted in the months 
of CJiaitrd, VaishaJih, and Jesht (March- June), and ripen from 
August to October. To make it ready for potatoes, land does not 
want much care or trouble. The potatoes are cut into two or three 
pieces, each with some slioots, and are laid in furrows half a foot 
from each other, and covered with earth by means of a harrow. 
The crop is watered every eighth day and require.^ careful weeding 
and manuring. The ground near each plant is kept as loose as 
possible, to let the roots grow freely. When ready (Angust- 
October), the potatoes are ploughed and dug out. As they are not 
stored in pit ; for any time, they do not last long, and are mostly 
used in the district, only a few being sent to Bombay. 

Groundnuts, hhnimtig, Arachis hypogaea, are grown to a fair 
extent. It is a hardy and certain crop and pays well, the cost of 
tillage being small. After the land has been ploughed and smoothed, 
furrows are ploughed close together, and the seed is dropped into 
them by the hand at intervals of about an inch, and covered with 
earth by means of a harrow. This is done soon after the rains set 
in, and the nuts want no watering till the rains are over. After- 
wards they are watered every fifteenth day, until December when 
they begin to droop and are ready for digging. They should be 
several times weeded, but want no manure. Women and children 
dig out the nuts. This is an easy and a popular work, as, while 
•iiogingj they can eat as mttch as they like, besides getting a good 
supply of nuts as wages. Bhils are often seen wandering in gangs 
in search of jobs of this sort, armed with the heavy crowbars that 
are used in turning up the tangled roots. 

Betel Leaf, pi’hi, Piper betel, requires close care and attention and 
grows only in specially selected tracts. A year before the young 
plants are ready, the ground chosen as a betel leaf garden is 
surrounded with a thick hedge of milkbush, to which an outer 
fence of coarse grass matting is afterwards added. The ground is 
dug a foot or more deep and reduced to fine powder. In'^the land 
thus prepared, slievri, jnnigdra, and hachja seeds are sown in regular 
rows close to each other to form supports to the betel vines. 
When the supports are four or five feet high, the garden is 
divided into beds three feet long by two broad, each with a water 
channel and a long trench. In the trenches, about a foot and a half 
from each other, betel-viue cuttings are set and earth is heaped all 
round. For twenty-one day.s, the cuttings are shaded from the sun 
by a covering of leaves and branches, and watered daily with well 
water For the first two months, the young shoots are trained on 
dry sticks and then on the pdagdra and other living supports 
Alter twelve months the top shoots of the creeper are drawn down 
the tree, twisted m circles, covered with earth, and the shoots 

and 

to?ia t enriched by a layer of new earth, from six 

to eight inches deep Owing to the change this causes in the level 

Watered from ° P leaf gardens are always 

watered fiom wells and never from rivers or streams. The vine 


begins to yield eatable leaves aftm:t;ei;^mc;;;th;‘wth;tL;‘:? 
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planting, and continues to bear for twenty or thirty years. A stunted 
shoot, nakhi, gives the best leaves, soft, smooth, and full of taste, while 
those on a growing shoot, pharpatyu, are coarse. Of bakshi and 
tdmhdija, the two kinds of vine.s, tambdija yields a quicker return, and 
bakshi a better and larger crop. The vines remain in the ground 
from fifteen to twenty years. The acre yield varies from £15 to 
£70 (Es. loO-Rs. 700) a year. The betel leaves of the Sinnar sub- 
division are considered the best, though, like those of Vadali in 
Chandor, they suffered severely during the drought of 1876-77. 
The owners of betel leaf gardens are generally Brahmans, Tambolis, 
and others, who do not work with their own hands but employ work- 
men of the Mali caste. Betel leaf is the most costly and troublesome 
crop in the district, and cannot be carried on without the aid of 
considerable capital. From £40 to £60 (Rs. 400- Rs. 600) are often 
spent on a betel leaf garden before it yields any return. 

Chillies, miichi, Capsicum frutescens, with, in 1879-80, a tillage 
area of 7325 acres, is the most important crop grown in garden lands. 
It is planted in July and gathered in January. It does not want 
manure, but requires watering after the rains are over. 

There is much irrigated land near Nasik where all sorts of 
vegetables are raised. Cattle dung and poudrette are freely used 
as manure. Since the opening of the railway most of the produce is 
sent to Bombay. 

Ears of wheat smitten, the people say, by the east wind, grow 
red, shrivelled, and light, and the grains in millet heads, 
attacked with mildew, turn into black powder. These blights are 
never so general as to affect the harvest, and no precautions are taken 
against them. Frosts often damage garden produce, killing rows 
of vines, and fields of chillies, groundnuts, egg plants, and other 
vegetables. Pulses are sometimes attacked by caterpillars. Locusts, 
it is said, never appeared between 1805 and the autumn of 1878, 
when parts of Sinnar and Igatpuri were attacked by swarms of 
these insects. 

The great Durgadevi famine, which lasted from 1396 to 1407, is 
said to have caused as much ruin in Nasik as in the southern parts 
of the Deccan. Some memory of the D.amajipant famine in 1460, and 
notices of the famines in 1520 and 1629 also remain. But the oldest 
famine of which any details have been traced is that of 1791-92. 
This is the severest famine of which any local record remains. Liberal 
revenue remissions were granted by the Peshwa, the exportation of 
grain was forbidden, and its price was regulated. Rice was brought 
in large quantities from Bengal by private traders. In October, 
rain fell abundantly, and the late crop which throve well helped to 
cheapen grain and relieve distress. 

In 1802, the rains were favourable, and the crops promised well. 
But Yashvantrav Holkar, crossing Malegaon and Chandor with a 
large army on his way to Poona, plundered all the villages 
and destroyed the standing crops. The Pendharis, under their 
leaders Muka and Hiru, completed the work of destruction. 
In consequence there was an utter want of food, and grain rose 
B 2.3—14 
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to U pounds the rupee. The famine lasted for a year, and 
was at its height from April to August 1804. Large numbers 
moyed to Gujarat. Of those who remained, it was estimated that, 
oyer the whole district, from 7000 to 10,000 died, and many of the 
suryivors liyed on yegetables, milk curds, and hudbud, goddmhe, 
sole, kuldu, and other dried grass seeds, and such wild fruits as 
vvihar and hhokar. Cow’s, buffalo’s, and eyen human flesh is said 
to haye been eaten. The Peshwa’s government imported grain 
from the coast and freely remitted the revenue. Private charity was 
active, and merchants distributed dishes of grain and cooked 
food. Still large numbers of lives were lost, and some villages 
then left desolate haye ever since remained waste. After two or 
three years prices fell to their former level and the people came 
back and resettled many villages. 

In 1824, failure of rain raised nncjll to twenty-eight pounds the 
rupee. Large quantities of grain were imported, and revenue was 
freely remitted. After five or six months good rain fell, and the 
distress passed away. There was no large number of deaths. 

In 1833, there was a small and temporary scarcity, and in 1 845 
a failure of rain which caused a five or six mouths’ famine, and a 
loss estimated at 1000 lives. In 1854, there was great scarcity in 
Feint ; grain rose to twenty-four pounds the rupee, and about 500 
persons are said to have died. 

Between 18G0 and 1862, the increased growth of cotton reduced the 
area under cereals and raised the price of grain; this, combined in 
1863 with a bad harvest, forced prices to a famine level. During 
these years, Indian millet varied from fifty-two to thirty-two pounds 
and averaged forty-four pounds. In 1869 a failure of crops raised 
millet prices to twenty-seven pounds, and again in 1871 from thirty- 
three to thirty pounds. 

The irregular rainfall of 1876 led to failure of the early crops 
and distress over about one-fourth of the district.' Though at one 
time very great, the distress in N.dsik never rose to famine. The 
south and south-west suffered most. The crops, in two sub-divisions, 
Sinnar and Yeola, almost utterly failed ; in one, Niphdd, they were 
poor ; and in the other sub-divisions they ranged from middling to 
fair. Besides the fadure of the early harvest, there was very little 
rain in September and October and few* cold-weather ci’ops were 
sown. 4Vith millet' at twenty-six instead of forty-seven pounds 
and little field work, the poorer classes fell into distress. About 
the middle of September the need for Government help became so 
great that relief works had to be opened. In November distress 
increased, graindealers held back their stores, and prices rose. 
This artificial forcing of prices did not last long. Importation soon 
set in and prices fell. In the hot mouths grain again became 
dearer and distress increased. A favourable opening of the rainy 
season wms followed by a very long drought. Distress and anxiety 
la.sted till, heavy rain fell, near the end of August. A further fall 

“‘"'’/if. of a total of Sim, aiul, in uonulatioo, 

out of 7.{4,.3Sf), J > t- i- 

■ Forty.eeven pomuls for inillrt, hOJr,, an<l tiftv-focir for Indian millet, jrori, were 
tne ordinary jiriees, ' 
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in the beginning of September greatly improved crop prospects 
and the state of the peeple. And, at the close of November, the 
demand for special Government help ceased. 

The following summary shows, month by month, the state of the 
district and the measures taken to meet the distress. In September 
1876, very little rain fell except in the west and south-west, in 
Igatpuri and Feint, where the fall was good. What little rain fell 
was of great value, especially in the Dsings, where anxietj"- had been 
felt on account of the hillmen and Bhils. In spite of this rain the 
early crops failed in the greater part of Yeola, Sinnar, and Niph^id, 
and to a less extent, in Chjindor and Kalvan. The distress was 
greatest in Niphd.d and Yeola, and in Sinnar the people were 
clamouring for work. In these parts, about the end of the month, 
the prospects of the cold weather harvest, though not good, were 
much improved by a fall of rain. In other places prospects were 
fair. In the middle of September the Collector authorised an 
expenditure of £817 (Rs. 8170) from local funds in M^legaon, 
BdgMn, Kalvan, Chandor, and Nindgaon, and, on the 24th, work 
was provided for the distressed labourers of NiphM and Yeola on 
the Niphdd-Yeola road. On the 29th, another work was begun at the 
KaprJila pass for the Sinnar sub-division. 

October passed without rain. In Yeola and Sinnar there was an 
almost utter failure of early crops, and in Niphdd they were poor. 
In Niphstd and Yeola grass and water were scarce, and cattle were 
being driven away. Rice and ndgli, which promised fairly in the 
hilly parts of Igatpuri, Nfisik, Dindori, Kalvan, and Baglan, did 
not ripen owing to the failure of the later rains, and, for the same 
reason, especially in Yeola and Sinnar, cold-weather crops could be 
sown in only a very few places. The rise in grain prices caused 
much distress, but the numbers on relief did not increase rapidly 
as the people still found work in harvesting the early crops. On 
the north-east frontier of Malegaon, the Mhars and others were in. 
a bad state and were crjdng for work. About the end of the 
month. His Highness Holkar gave £300 (Rs. 3000) for the relief of 
the famine-stricken. The people continued very patient, and, except 
some grain thefts, there was little special crime. 

About the middle of November a few showers fell in the central 
sub-divisions of Nhsik, Niphstd, Chiindor, and Dindori, and in 
Sinnar in the south. In many places late crops were not sown ; 
where they were sown, they were withering and prospects were gra- 
dually growing worse. In the early days of the month, though there 
were fair stocks of grain, the dealers held them back and forced 
prices to about twelve pounds the rupee. To avoid the serious 
disturbance that threatened, grain was imported ^ and prices fell. 
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* On the 11th November the N^sik municipality opened a shop for the retail sale 
ef grain. Besides £300 (Rs. 3000) lent from municipal funds, eleven Ndsik 
gentlemen, Kevalchand Khupchand, Ganpairdv Dimodar ChiSndvadkar, Dada 
Umishankar, (lopil PAndchand, Hari Trimbak Kdle, Balvautrdv Bdpuji Kdle, 
Kdmdin Gangdrdm, Kachra, Anandrdm, Ganesh Kaghundth Muthe, and Bdia Thdkur 
lent £8.50 free of interest (Government Resolution Local 228 U. W. 925 of 1876). 
Grain was sold to the poor up to the value of one rupee under the supervision of the 
Municipal Gommissioner and Mr. Prescott, Police Inspector. Hundreds of people 
flocked to this .shop. The very poor were fed once daily in N.1sik. 
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Millet went down to about twenty-six and Indian millet to about 
twenty-nine pounds the rupee. Except in Niphad, Yeola, and 
Sinnar, the labouring classes could still get work in harvesting the 
early crops, preparing the ground for the next year, or in grass- 
cutting. The average daily number of persons on relief works rose 
to 7882, all of them able-bodied, expected to do a full dayY work 
and superintended by ordinary public works officers.^ For charitable 
relief a sum of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) was placed at the Collector’s 
disposal. On the 3rd November, Government sanctioned £250 
(Rs. 2500) to be advanced to Vanjdris and other herdsmen to drive 
cattle to the hills and other pasture grounds. This provision proved 
unnecessary, as, from Sinnar, Yeola, and Niphad, where fodder had 
failed, the surplus cattle had already been sent to the N^ndgaon, 
Dindori, and Feint hills. December passed without rain and with 
no change in crop prospects. Except in the worst parts, the people 
still found work, and there was no cry for labour. Rupee prices 
fell, for hajri from twenty' -six pounds at the beginning to twenty- 
eight pounds at the close of the month, and for judri from 
twenty-eight to thirty-three pounds. Fever and small-pox were 
prevalent. On relief works the numbers rose from 7382 to 14,275. 
In January 1877 some rain fell. Bdjri prices, after rising slightly' 
in the early days of the month, remained steady at thirty-two 
pounds the rupee, and jeari prices fell from twenty-eight to twenty'- 
uine pounds. In two sub-divisions cattle died of foot-rot. The 
numbers on relief works rose from 14,275 to 18,000, and during 
the month eighteen persons received charitable relief. In February 
about a C|uarter of an inch of rain fell over the whole district. 
Fever and sniall-pox were general. The grain supply continued 
good, junn remaining stationary at thirty-two and bdjri rising from 
twenty-nine to twenty-six pounds. The approach of the Holi 
holidays and the strict enforcement of task work led many people 
to leave the works, the iiumber.s falling from 15,493 in the beginning 
to lo,07b about the close of the month. At the same time the 
number on chaiitable relief rose to twenty-two. Early in March 
about fifteen cents of rain fell. Grain supplies continued abundant, 
and prices remained steady, for bdjri at twenty-six and for jvdri 
at twenty-two pounds the lupee. On the iSinnar-Ghoti road the 
relief labourers, led by .some llhils, struck work because the task 
system had reduced their earnings. But by punishing some of the 
ringleaders the strike was soon brraight to an end. The numbers 
on relief Works fell from 1 -5,0/8 to 13, -580, and, on charitable relief, 
from twenty-two to four. In April there was no rain. Fodder was 
very dear in the east of Niphad and in the south and west of Yeola, 
and, in some village.s, water was scarce. In Yeola large numbers 
of cattle died, and many were sold to butchers at from 6,s. to 10s. 
(Rs 3-Es. .5) each, the price of beef falling from l.b/. to fd. 


1 The original wages were, for a man .V. (2 0 .,.) a day, for a woman 2W. (U 1 
and t>>i ,i Ixiy (irgi^rl 1 V/.([ o/tr/n). Alxmt the middle of November a sliding scale was 
introdueea, ]n'ovi,ung that, wlien prices ro.-.e over sixteen pounds the rupee the 

Toil ,! nnp anna, a woman the priL 

and St th V' a pound of cram 

and. at th. d, .rrelmn ot the direeting othrei, half an anna m addition, ^ 
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(1-4 amia) the pound. All over the district those that had wells were 
growing koiidya jvdri for fodder. Rupee prices continued steady^ for 
hdjri at twenty-five and ior jvdri at thirty-one pounds. The number 
on relief works rose from 13j586 on the 31st March to 17,872 on 
the 28th April, when about 4000 workers were drafted from the 
Sinnar-Ghoti road to the Dhond-ManmAd railway. 

In May, 4T7 inches of rain fell throughout the district. Grain 
prices remained steady, for bdjri at twenty-four and for jvdri at 
twenty-seven pounds. There was much distress among the hill 
Kolis and Thdkurs of Sinnar. Grass was not to be had except in 
the west. But there was a good supply of irrigated hot-weather 
millet, kondya and shahdlii. Yeola and Sinnar suffered from cholera. 
The numbers on the relief works fell from 13,167 in the beginning 
of the month to 10,224 near the close. The fall was due chiefly to 
the continued transfer of labourers to the Dhond-Manm.4d railway 
and to the dismissal of those who refused to go there to work. Those 
who went did not remain long. Almost all came back before the 
month was over. The number receiving charitable relief rose from 
four to thirty-eight. 

In June, there was a good fall of rain, averaging 5'42 inches, the 
south-west monsoon setting in favourably on the 20th. In Sinnar 
alone 3750 people left the relief works to go to their fields. The 
sowing of the early crops was in progress in all the sub-divisions 
except Yeola where the rainfall was scanty. Jvdri fell from twenty- 
seven to twenty-nine pounds, while bdjri remained steady at twenty- 
four. Cholera continued prevalent throughout the month. The 
numbers on relief works fell from 10,224 to 5517, against a rise on 
charitable relief from thirty-eight to 104. 

In July, though there was an average of 5' 70 inches of rain, the 
fall was iiTegular, and, about the middle of the month, field work 
was stopped in many places and the crops were withering. Later, 
especially in the west, some smart showers improved the crops, 
but, over most of the district, grazing was so scanty that the cattle 
had to be sent to the hills. Prospects were gloomy, rain was badly 
wanted, and some parts suffered from serious outbreaks of cholera. 
After continuing easy during most of the month, near its close a 
heavy external demand raised bdjri from twenty-six to sixteen and 
jvdri from twenty-nine to seventeen pounds. Still destitution did 
not spread. The numbers on relief works fell from 5517 to 4008 
and on charitable relief from 104 to fifty-eight. 

During the greater part of August, there were only a few 
light showers in the west. The crops continued to wither ; rupee 
prices rose for bdjri from seventeen about the beginning to sixteen 
towards the close of the month and for jvdri from twenty to eighteen 
pounds ; and distress increased. The Malegaon and Chandor Bhils 
refused to go to the relief works, and, especially in Malegaon, along 
with Jilhdrs and Kunbis, began plundering grain. Yeola and Sinnar, 
where the failure of crops had been most complete, were well 
supplied with relief works. But in NAndgaon and Malegaon, to 
meet the growing distress, a new work, the Nandgaon-MAlegaon 
road, had to be started. Cholera continued, but grow lighter 
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towards the end of the month. During the last two or three days 
a general and heavy fall of rain mnch improved prospects. The 
numbers on relief works rose from 3243 in the beginning to 4537 
about the close of the month, and on charitable relief from fifty- 
eight to 200. 

During September, harvest prospects were greatly improved by 
an average fall of 4'48 inches of rain. The early crops were good 
in five, and poor in the remaining sub-divisions. The sowing of 
the cold-weather crops was begun, but before field work could be 
general more rain was wanted. Rupee prices rose, for hdjri from 
nineteen to 15| and for jrdri fi-om nineteen to sixteen pounds. 
Cholera continued to decrease. The numbers on relief works rose 
from 4537 to 5486, and on charitable relief, fell from 200 to 193. 

In October, with an average fall of 3’4o inches, prospects were 
generally good. The early harvest was being secured, and the late 
crops were beginning to come up. Prices fell, for bdjri from 
sixteen pounds about the beginning to twenty-one pounds near the 
close of the month, and, for jvdri, from seventeen to twenty-four 
pounds. Cholera, though declining, was still general. The numbers 
on relief works fell from 5486 to 1093, and on charitable relief from 
193 to 167. 


In November, some slight showers improved the cold weather 
crops. By the middle of the month the early crops were nearly 
harvested, but for the late more rain was wanted. During the 
greater part of the month, rupee prices continued to fall, but, about 
the close, rose to twenty-two pounds the rupee for hdjri, and twenty- 
five for jvdri. The numbers on relief works rose from 1093 to 
3689 against a fall on charitable relief from 167 to sixty-one. The 
apparent increase in the number on relief works was due to the 
entry of the Nasik workers on the Dhond-Manmjfd railway. At the 
end of November all relief works were closed. 


December passed without rain. Rupee prices continued steady 
at twenty-two pounds for bdjri and twenty-five for jvdri. The 
numbers wanting relief rose from sixty-one to 156. 

The following statement of grain prices and of the numbers who. 
received relief shows that during the fir.st four months of 1877 
Indian millet kept pretty steady at thirty-two pounds the rupee, or 
more than one and a half times the ordinary rate ; that its price 
rose rapidly in May, June, July, and August, till in September it 
reached seventeen pounds ; and that it then quickly fell to twenty- 
seven pounds in November, and in December again rose slightly to 
twenty-five. As early as December 1876, the numbers on relief 
reached 14,27.5. In January 1877, they rose to 18,000, but, in March 
when many left on account of the task test, they fell to 13 586 • in 
April they again rose to 17,872 and then went on falling to 4008^ in 
July. During the next two months they rose to 5486 and then con- 
Cnued rapidly to fell till November, when the works were closed 
Ihe numbers on charitable relief rose from eighteen in January to 
twenty-two in February; they fell to four in April and May, and 

sixtv i August, after falling to 

sixtj-onc in November, they rose in December to 156. ^ 
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November 1876 ... 

7382 


26k 

30 

Inches. 

0 20 

December „ 

14,275 


26| 

31 


January 1877 

18,000 

18 

28 

311 


February ,, 

1 5,078 

22 

28i 

38 

0-25 

March „ 

13.586 

4 

26 

3» 

0-15 

April 

17,872 

4 

25 

3J 


Mav ,, 

10,224 

38 

24 

27 

4-17 

June „ 

5517 

104 

24 

28 

5-42 

July „ 

4008 

58 

23! 

26# 

5-70 

August „ 

4.537 

200 

16l 

18# 

4 15 

September ,, 

5486 

193 

Itii 

174 

4 48 

October ,, 

10113 

1G7 

isi 

20 1 

3*45 

November ,, 

3689 

61 

•m 

27i 


December ,, 


156 

22 

>5 


Average .. 

8624-7 

7J‘2 

20* 

29} 

... 


As the distress, though at one time great, never rose to famine, 
no special relief staff or relief houses were found necessary. WTien 
Government directed that cases of theft should be punished by whip- 
ping, the mdmlatd^rs of Igatpuri and Nandgaon were, as a temporary 
measure, invested with second class magisterial powers. In Yeola 
funds were raised by private subscription for the relief of the poor. 
The number fed amounted to 8146 and the expenditure to £42 10s. 
(Rs. 425) or about l^d. (10 pies) a head. A house was hired for 
storing grain and for cooking and issuing food to the poor. The 
non-resident poor were lodged in rest-houses in the town. Food 
was given gratis to the aged and infirm and to children under seven, 
and the able-bodied were employed in making a small road in the 
town. The work they did was nominal and was exacted with a view 
to keep them together and to prevent them from begging in the town. 
Two kinds of tickets were given to the people, tin and paper. The 
holders of tin tickets were allowed full rations of one pound (40 tolas) 
of cooked bread and pulse, while the paper ticket-holders were allowed 
a smaller quantity. Children were given half a pound. The paper 
tickets were issued to such of the poor as shirked their work. The 
plan succeeded as all the idlers chose to work rather than be pinched 
with hunger. Tickets were issued at the work daily up to half past 
seven in the morning, late comers getting paper instead of tin tickets. 
At noon the working gangs were allowed to go to the relief kitchen to 
give in their tickets and get their food. They returned to work at 
two. In the early part of the day, the infirm, children under seven 
years, and travellers were gathered in one place and were given 
tickets. They were then marched to the relief kitchen and received 
food according to the kind of ticket they held. 

The only other measure of special relief was helping the Musalmdn 
handloom-weavers of Yeola. They were one of the first classes to 
suffer, as their employers, finding no demand for their goods, refused 
to make advances, and the weavers were thrown out of work. Of 
1936 families nearly 610 had, by the end of August, left Yeola. 
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Some wont in seareli of woi-k to Indor and others to their old homes 
in Northern India. For their relief a grant Oi £600 (Rs. 6000) was 
sanctioned. Part of this amount was spent in buying yarn which 
was given (16th June 1877) to the weavers to be wmrked into white 
turbans and robes. In some cases money advances were also made 
for the purchase or repair of looms. After 7th September advances 
were stopped. The articles were sold aud the proceeds left a profit 
of about £24 (Rs. 240). 

During the famine the rates for a cart and two bullocks rose from 
3|d. to 4\d. (24-3 rts.) the hos of two miles, and for a cart from 
2jd. to 3<i. (U -2 U.9.). These enhanced rates still (1881) continue. 

There were no special obstacles to the effective administration of 
relief. The people took full advantage of the arrangements made 
for their good. Their behaviour was remarkably orderly. Except 
in the case of villages on the line of rail, where the people could not 
resist the temptation of stealing grain from the passing trains, the 
grain robberies and other thefts were generally committed by 
habitual criminals. 

A special census, taken on the 19th May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 10,843 workers, 
all of them on public works, 5381 belonged to the sub-divisions 
where the works were carried on ; 4550 belonged to different 
sub-divisions of the same district ; 735 were from other districts j 
and 177 were from neighbouring states. As regards their occupa- 
tion, 494 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 2725 were holders or 
sub-holders of land, and 7624 were labourers. 

The total cost of the famine was estimated at £42,967 18s. 
(Rs. 4,29,679), of which £42,594 6s. (Rs. 4,25,943) were spent on 
public works, and £373 12s. (Rs. 3736) on charitable relief. Of 
the whole amount £40,725 14s. (Rs. 4,07,257) were borne by 
Imperial and £2242 4s. (Rs. 22,422) by local funds. 

Though the 1877 police returns showed a total of 3593 offences 
or a decrease of 174 cases compared with the preceding year, alarge 
amount of crime was, more or less clearly, due to the pressure of the 
famine. Dacoities rose from three in 1876 to eighteen in 1877 ; thefts 
from 574 to 904 ; lurking house-trespass from ninety-six to 173, and 
receiving stolen property from forty-five to ninety. This increase 
in offences against property was, in the Commissioner’s opinion, 
due mostly to distress caused by famine, for, the large proportion of 
thefts were of grain, and the dacoities were generally directed 
against village Vhuis. There are no means of ascertaining the 
number of cattle that died. Of human beings the estimated special 
mortality was about 4500 souls. The loss of agricultural stock 
though great did not interfere with field work. The areas under 
tillage in 1877-78 and 1878-79 exceeded the area in 1876-77 by 
5131 and 53,549 acres respectively. This was in a great measure 
due to the large number of irrigation channels. Of £120,633 10, s. 
(Rs. 12,06,335) the land revenue for collection for 1876-77 and 
£132 16, S’. (Rs. 1328) of outstanding.s for former years, £115,3.54 
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8s. (Rs. 11,53,544) and £69 8s. (Rs. 694) respectively were recovered 
by the close of the year and £44 8s. (Rs. 444) were written off as 
irrecoverable. In 1877-78 the land revenue for collection was 
£133,324 14s. (Rs. 13,33,247) and the outstanding’ balances amounted 
to £5298 2s. (Rs. 52,981), of which £125,043 2s. (Rs. 12,50,431) 
and £4071 14s. (Rs. 40,717) were respectively recovered and £112 
14s. (Rs. 1127) written off, thns raising the outstanding balances 
for the next year to £9395 6s. (Rs. 93,953). Of £136,321 10s. 
(Rs. 13,63,215) the realisable land revenue for 1878-79, £132,826 
12s. (Rs. 13,28,266) and of the balances £8022 14s. (Rs. 80,227) 
were recovered before the close of the year and £787 12s. 

(Rs. 7876) written off, leaving for future recovery a balance of 
£4079 18s. (Rs. 40,799). This by the 1st January 1880 had fallen 
to £3066 14s. (Rs. 30,667), and of this £955 6s. (Rs. 9553) were 
remitted in June 1880.^ 

Two kinds of public works were carried out during the famine, 
water works and roads. Of the Vdghad and Khirdi reservoirs, which 
were the chief water works undertaken in 1878, details have already 
been given. £720 (Rs. 7200) were also spent on repairs and 
improvements to the Pdlkhed canal. 

The following roads were made : A road from Sinnar to Ghoti with 
a branch to Devldli camp, thirty-seven miles long and costing 
£10,723 4s. (Rs. 1,07,232); a road from Niph4d to Devpur with a 
branch to S4ykheda, twenty-seven miles long and costing £6453 16s. 
(Rs. 64,538) ; a road from Kherv4di to Sinnar, eighteen miles long 
and costing £5288 (Rs. 52,880) ; improving eight miles of theNasik- 
Poona road at a cost of £2894 (Rs. 28,940) ; a road from Yeola to 
the Niz4m’s frontier, 13^ miles, at a cost of £2380 (Rs. 23,800) ; a 
road from Vinchur to Niphad, nine miles, at a cost of £2148 16s. 
(Rs. 21,488) ; a road from Bhoradbdri to Vinchur, 9^ miles, at a 
cost of £1691 10s. (Rs. 16,915) ; a road from NAndgaon to M^legaon, 
three miles, at a cost of £766 12s. (Rs. 7666) ; a road from Desh- 
mdne to Vinchur, six miles, at a cost of £1134 2s. (Rs. 11,341) ; and 
a road from Nasik to Dindori and Kalvan, eleven miles, at a cost of 
£894 14s. (Rs. 8947). 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

The 1872 census returns showed, besides well-to-do cultivators 
and professional men, 7447 persons occupying positions implying 
the possession of capital. Of these, 731 were bankers, money- 
changers, and shopkeepers ; 5502 were merchants and traders ; 
and 1214 drew their incomes from rents of houses and shops, and 
from funded property. Under the head Capitalists and Traders, 
the 1879 license tax papers show 10,456 persons assessed on yearly 
incomes of more than £10 (Rs. 100). Of these 4879 had from £10 
to £15 (Rs. 100-Rs. 150), 2443 from £15 to £25 (Rs.lSO-Rs. 250), 
1111 from £25 to £35 (Rs. 250-Rs. 350), 500 from £35 to £50 
(Rs. 350-Rs. 500), 559 from £50 to £75 (Rs. 500.Rs. 750), 352 from 
£75 to £100 (Rs. 750-Rs. 1000), 185 from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000- 
Rs. 1250), ninety-eight from £125 to £150 (Rs. 1250-Rs. 1500), 121 
from £150 to £200 (Rs. 1 500 -Rs. 2000), ninety-one from £200 to 
£300 (Rs. 2000- Rs. 3000), fifty-nine from £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000- 
Rs. 4000), twenty-four from £400 to £500 (Rs. 4000- Rs. 5000), 
twenty-one from £500 to £750 (R.s. 5000- Rs. 7500), eight from £750 
to £1000 (Rs. 7500-Rs. 10,000), and five over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 

Moneylenders, traders, and shopkeepers, chiefly Marwar, Gujarat, 
and Ladsakka Vdnis, and a few Brahmans, Sliimpis, Telis, Thfikurs, 
Lingayats, and Musalmans throughout the district, and some 
pleaders. Government servants, priests, and skilled craftsmen inNasik 
and other large towns, save money. They generally own from £200 
to £500 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 5000), and in a few cases as much as from 
£10,000 to £20,000 (Rs. 1,00,000 -Rs. 2,00,000), or even more. 
A well known Brahman banker and monevlender in Chandor is 
said to own from £30,000 to £40,000 (Rs.'3,00,000-Rs. 4,00,000). 
In Baglan and some other parts of the district where there is much 
irrigation, some of the cultivators, growing sugarcane and other 
rich crops, are well-to-do and lay by money. But their number is 
small, not more than two per cent of the whole body of cultivators, 
and, unless they combine moneylending with husbandry, their capital 
is seldom more than £200 (Rs. 2000). 

Money is not hoarded to any great extent. The higher classes 
generally inve.st their savings in gold and silver ornaments. 
Bxcept in Masik where the silk, grain, and seed trades, and the 
establishment of a judge’s court have attracted a considerable 
number of trader.s, brokers, and pleaders, few build or buy town 
housns, but among villagers, all who can afford it own a house, 
in all classes monejlendiiig is a favourite investment. Shop- 
eepers, tiaders, and moneylenders use their savings in extending 
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I tlieir business, and in bouse-building. The Government Savings 

( Bank at Nasik is used chiefly by pleaders. Government servants, 
pensioners, and the widows of Government servants, who generally 
j turn their ornaments into money and lodge the proceeds in the 
savings bank. The deposits in the bank have risen from £905 
(Rs. 9050) in 1871 to £4161 (Rs. 41,610) in 1879 ; and the yearly 
payment of interest to holders of Government securities, three of 
whom in the beginning of 1879 were Europeans and five natives, 
has risen from £54 (Rs. 540) in 1871 to £128 (Rs. 1280) in 1879. 
I There is no buying of mill or other joint slock company shares. 
I A thrifty landholder would probably spend all that he could save 
in buying cattle, sinking a well, adding to his holding, or building 
a better house. Many spend all they save in religious ceremonies 
and marriage festivities. 

A few banking establishments, at Chandor, Mfilegaon, Nfisik, and 
Yeola, deal with Bombay, Nagpur, and Sholapur. The other towns 
where their bills, hundis, can be cashed are Ahmednagar, Poona, 
Barsi, Haidarabad, Bhiwndi, Panvel, Kalyan, Ahmedabad, PMi, 
Jabalpur, Jeypur, and Ajmir. According to the time of year and the 
distance the bill has to travel, the rate varies from one-eighth to two 
per cent. These bankers often cash bills for £1000 (Rs. 10,000), and 
sometimes for £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Wholesale purchases of grain, 
piece-goods, and cotton, are paid for by bills, the rates of discount 
varying from one-half to two per cent according to the season. Men 
of this class also make advances to people of credit. 

The Chandor rupee coined at the Chandor mint, and the Jaripatka 
^ rupee coined at the Nasik mint, were current in the time of the 
i Peshwas. Both mints were closed soon after the British conquest 
I (1818). Up to 1835, the coins were taken at a discount; but they 
I have now almost disappeared from ordinary use though many are 
' from time to time produced from hoards either newly discovered or 
broken into for the first time. At present the Imperial rupee is 
the only standard coin. There is however a good business in money- 
changing in Nasik where pilgrims from Nepal, Haidarabad, and other 
places bring coins of local currency. Besides silver and copper 
coins, cowrie shells are largely used in Nasik and other market towns 
in buying vegetables and other cheap articles. Their ordinary value 
is eighty to a quarter anna (fd.) piece. 

It was formerly the regular practice to insure goods against loss 
by robbery. The insurance agents, with whom the work of 
insurance formed only a part of their business as bankers, under- 
took to send goods from one place to another, on receipt of transit 
cost and insurance fees varying from one to two per cent. The 
orderly state of the country, and the introduction of railways, have 
made the expenditure unnecessary and the practice has ceased. 

Property is seldom insured against loss by fire or by accident, and 
insurance of life is unknowm. 

Brokers, chiefly Marwar Vanis, are not confined to any branch of 
trade. They are paid by a percentage on sales effected through 
them and are not bound by any special trade rules. The percentage 
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varies according to the quantity sold, and also according to the 
market demand. Besides acting as brokers they generally deal in 
cloth, grain, and wood. 

Many well-to-do traders and moneylenders, who do a large 
business, employ one or more clerks, gumdstas, and entrust to 
them almost the whole management of their affairs. Their pay 
varies from £10 to £d0 (Rs. 100 -Rs. 300) a year, and except 
a turban on marriage and other festive occasions they get no 
presents. 


The well-to-do of almost all classes lend money. In villages to 
the south of the Ajanta range the moneylender is generally a 
Marwiir Vani or a Shimpi. In towns moneylenders are of all classes 
and creeds ; among the higher Hindus, Brahmans chiefly priests, 
and Gujarat and iSlarwar Vilnis, and goldsmiths; among the middle 
classes, tailors, oilmen, and husbandmen ; and among the lower 
castes, shoemakers, Thakurs, and Mhars. In some cases, though 
the practice is against the rules of their faith, Musalmans, both 
Konkanis and men of good Nasik families, live by usury. Village 
headmen and rich cultivators frequently, but on a small scale, 
lend money and advance seed grain. Their better chances for 
recovering their demands make them, perhap.s, less exacting 
ilian other creditors and they are reluctant to have recourse to the 
civil courts. In other respects their practice differs little from 
the practice of professional moneylenders. Except bankers, who 
make advances only to persons of credit, moneylenders deal equally 
with townspeople and countrymen, with the " well-to-do and with 
the poor. The different classes of moneylenders tend to gather 
in certain place.s, the centre of the community being one of their 
relations or castefellows who has succeeded in establishing a good 
connection with the people of the neighbourhood. Thus, in three 
or four Igatpuri villages, there is a wealthy colony of Vanis from 
V iramgaon in Ahmedabad ; in Nasik there are similar centres of 
Shimpis and Pahadis ; and in Binnar there is a specially strong 
element of Brahmau and Kuubi moneylenders. 


A Marwar \ ani when he first comes is generally poor. If he 
has capital, he brings with him a string of camels loaded with soft 
whde blankets. Comiug from Ajiiiir by Khaudva to Khamgaon 
in Berar or some trade centre in the Central Provinces, he disposes 
of the camels, as there is little demand for them further west, and 
makes a tour by rail or on foot to .sell his blankets. After selling 
his blankets, he sends the proceeds to Marwar or buys a fresh stock. 
VV hen he reaches Nasik he either takes service in the shop of a 
triend or acquaintance, or goes from one place to another dealing in 
haberdashery. When, chiefly by extreme thrift, he has made some 
'"vr/n himself m some village under an arrangement 

vith the headman. He opens a gram and grocery shop, and begins 
to lend money and advance seed. The interest on money or grain 

a^dTb r''"' to fifty per cent in good seasons, 

a J ears ri.ses to a hundred per cent or even more, though 
the e.xcess IS seldom recovered in full. The Marwar Vani is rep^d 
cither in cash or in gram. If grain is cheap he demands payment 
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in cash, and if grain is dear he demands payment in kind. Men of 
this class, after they have established themselves in a business, 
sometimes retire to Marwar, but more often settle in the district, 
marrying with families of their own class, building or buying a 
house, and sending a relation to look after their affairs in their native 
land where they send a large share of their earnings. 

Fifty years ago there was great risk in trade, and traders and 
moneylenders made high profits. But at present, extension of 
dealings and the opening of the field of competition have reduced 
the general rate of profit, and the tendency, except when temporarily 
counteracted by special demand, as in a time of famine, is still in the 
direction of lower profits. 

Most classes of the community are at times forced to borrow. 
Pew households keep their wedding and funeral charges within the 
limits of their available capital. But, as a rule, the expense is not 
beyond the power of the borrower to repay within a fair period, 
and is frequently, in the case of the agricultural classes, liquidated 
within the next two seasons. Traders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen 
want money when a fresh stock is to be laid in, and the majority 
of poor cultivators and traders are more or less in debt. Both 
among traders and cultivators the well-to-do can raise money on 
their personal credit. But, in most cases, when the loan is for a 
large amount, lands and houses have to be mortgaged, or personal 
ornaments or other valuables pledged. 

As regards their position as borrowers there would seem to be 
little difference between husbandmen and craftsmen. According to 
their personal credit the well-to-do of both classes pay interest at 
from nine to twenty-four per cent a year, and the poor and needy 
at from twelve to forty. When property is mortgaged or pledged 
the interest is somewhat lighter. If gold or silver ornaments, the 
most convenient articles to pawn, are given, the yearly rates 
generally vary from six to eight per cent rising to nine or twelve 
when the pledge is land or other less saleable security.^ Specially 
high rates are often charged to labourers and craftsmen attracted 
to the district by railway or other highly paid and fairly constant 
employment. In most cases they are forced, at starting, to borrow 
everything, and have to pay for articles of daily food about one and 
a quarter times the ordinary price, and, on this, interest of about 150 
per cent a year is charged. In such cases the only limit to the 
lender’s exactions is the knowledge that he has little hold over his 
debtors, and that, if too hard pressed, they may combine to leave 
the district suddenly in a body. Debts of this kind are, however, 
generally paid as the labourers get high and regular wages. 
The high interest charged by the lender of petty sums is, to 
some extent, a fair return for the great labour of recovering his 
debts. That he may catch each of them at the proper time and place, 
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* Twenty years ago the rates of interest were in some case considerably lower. 
Except for cultivators and craftsmen, they varied from three to nine per cent in the 
case of the well-to-do, and from twelve to twenty-four in the c-ase of the poor. When 
property was mortgaged the rates varied from three to six per cent. Mr. R. E. Candy 
C.8., Acting Collector (1880). 
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the lender has always to be looking up his debtors, a task so heavy 
that none but a special class who devote their whole energies to the 
work can hope to accomplish it. The Shimpis, Gujarat Vanis, and 
Brahmans are just as keen and importunate as the Marwar V anis, 
but they are less judicious in their arrangements. 

Nine per cent a year is thought a good return for money invested 
in land. But to a non-cultivating moneylender land brings ■with 
it so many troubles, that it is by no means a favourite investment. 
Its produce may be attached by other of the cultivator’s creditors, 
and the mortgagee or purchaser has to prove possession before the 
attachment is removed. Even -vv'hen his right to the land is 
unquestioned, there are many difficulties. A common practice is 
for the buyer to let the land to the former owner, bearing half the 
cost of tillage, paying the whole of the Government rent, and 
receiving from his tenant either half of the produce or a lump sum 
in cash. The landlord’s share is seldom easily recovered, and, for 
about two months in the year, a servant has to be kept to watch that 
part of the crop is not misappropriated. Again, if he quarrels 
with his tenant, the purchaser has the greatest difficulty in finding 
any one to till the land. None of the villagers will come, and they 
are generally able and willing to make an outsider’s life so wretched 
that he seldom stays. 

Except in the matter of seed in which they are rarely defrauded, 
the poorer classes, especially in the -n'est, trust implicitly to the 
creditors’ accounts. The sums they borrow being small and 
repayable at short dates, their relations with the moneylending 
class, though undoubtedly too close and widespread, are by no 
means so strained as in the more fertile districts ; and, partly owing 
to the nature of the country, which allows an intelligent and 
malicious man many opportunities of annoying and injuring an 
unpopular usurer, and partly to the single crop cultivation which 
renders recovery at a fixed date very uncertain, there is undoubtedly 
a great deal of forbearance on the part of the moneylenders. 

Though generally charged by the month, in some running accounts 
interest is paid by the year and in others for some specified time. 

Town or large village moneylenders usually keep a rough note 
book A-ur/m Ihanln, a day book i^aMi kird, written up from the 
note book after the day’.s work is over, and a ledger khatdvni, 
showing each per.son’s account separately. Some also keep a bill 
hook hundichi nakhdcahi, and a, jdngadvahi in \vhich are entered 
articles sent for approval. Smaller moneylenders rarely keep any 
books but exact separate bonds for every advance, or, more frequently 
several bonds for a single transaction even when the amount involved 
IS small. 

A debtor has, as a rule, only one creditor. But in the richer 
districts he has several, and in this case the lenders compete with 
each other, each striving to lay hands on as much of the debtor’s 
estate as he can. When a peasant falls deep in debt and his creditors 
become importunate, he generally pledges his crop or field to the one 
ot them who IS most likely to give him a fresh advance. In other 
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oases the crop or land goes to the man who first gets a decree of 
the civil court and attaches it. Moneylenders evade the law of 
limitation and keep their claims fresh by, from time to time, exacting 
new bonds. They never write off the amount due as a bad debt, 
and frequently bequeath a bundle of time-expired and otherwise 
valueless bonds to their successors. It sometimes happens that a 
debtor, hearing his creditor is about to file a suit against him, 
mortgages his lands to another lender for a fresh loan. With this 
he will at least partially pay the first creditor and thus put off the day 
of reckoning. At last the fresh creditor’s claims must be met, and, 
if not satisfied, he secures outright possession of the fields, and, 
allowing the debtor little beyond his bare subsistence, makes him 
till the fields and hand over the produce. In few parts of the district 
is the moneylender entirely independent of the civil court. And, 
except the few who can afford to be wary in their dealings and lend 
to those only who are sure to pay them back, they all use the civil 
court as a machine for recovering their debts. 

The lower classes of husbandmen, especially in the west, and most 
field labourers require advances of grain for seed and for food 
during the time their crops are growing, and sometimes to eke out 
their living during the ploughing season. Such advances are 
usually repaid at harvest time. From twenty-five to fifty or 100 
per cent more than was advanced is recovered, according to the 
season and the previous dealings of the lender with his client. 
Payment is generally made in kind. If it is made in cash, the 
amount is calculated at the price of grain when the advance was 
made, which is almost always higher than at the time of payment. 
If repayment is not made the loan accumulates at compound 
interest. 

Of late years no great quantity of land has either been thrown 
up or sold. What has been sold was to satisfy the decrees of civil 
courts, and, in some few instances, in lieu of the Government 
assessment. Sales on account of failure to pay the Government 
assessment are very rare. In the eastern plain villages, land 
is valuable and the holders never willingly give it up. In the 
western hilly tracts, landholders whether well or badly off usually 
till one field for a few years, and then, leaving it fallow, take 
another in its stead. 

Though moneylenders seldom buy land, it is not unusual for 
them to gain possession of it by foreclosing mortgages. Land 
mortgages are of two kinds : without possession, najar gahdn, and 
with possession, tdbe gahdn. The details depend in each case on 
the terms of the deed. As a rule, in the more usual arrangement 
mortgage without possession, the owner continues to hold the land, 
and the interest of the mortgagee is limited to a lien on the property. 
In mortgage with possession the owner or some other man tills the 
land for the mortgagee who pays the Government rent, and in some 
cases has the land entered in his name in the village account books. 
In Sinnar and other parts of the district land is mortgaged to a 
large extent without possession. 
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Though better housed, better fed, and better clad than they were 
twenty or thirty years ago, husbandmen are not now (1880) so well 
off as they were during the prosperous period (1860-1865) of the 
American war. Now and again, a man hopelessly sunk in debt kills 
himself, or some hated usurer has his house and bonds burnt. But 
agrarian crimes arising from the cultivator’s indebtedness are very 
rare. In the 1877 grain robberies, Kunbis on several occasions 
joined the Kolis and Mhars in robbing the moneylenders’ hoases. 
The grain and salt were taken by the Mhars, the ornaments by 
the Kolis, and the bonds and account books were burnt or torn by 
the Kunbis. 

Many classes of craftsmen require few or no advances to work 
on. They do not often make up their own materials, but the 
employer provides these and pays the workman either by the piece 
or by the day. Others require an advance of from £2 10s. to £5 
(Rs. 25 - Rs. 50). As a rule, though forced to borrow to meet the cost 
of marriages and other leading family ceremonies, they are, as regards 
their ordinary expenses, independent of moneylenders. They are 
invariably helped by their children, and, in the case of weavers, 
dyers, and shoemakers, by their wives also. Muhammadan artisans 
are often dissipated, and spend most of their earnings on dances 
and entertainments. The better cla.ss of carpenters, butchers, and 
working tailors, is in about the same position as the well off Kunbi, 
that is, they could none of them pay up their whole liabilities at a 
week’s notice, but their credit and position render it very unlikely 
that they would ever be called upon to do so, and they are well able 
to keep the debt down to a constant level. 


■\Vhatever may be the case with other classes there can be little 
doubt that the condition of the day labourer has improved and 
continues to improve. The demand for labour on local works has 
increased, and the ease and cheapness with which they can travel 
help labourers to go long distances in search of work. Their houses 
and clothes are better than they used to be, and metal vessels have 
to a great extent taken the place of earthen ones. But, as a 
class, they are very improvident, seldom saving or putting by money. 
Whatever they earn, above what is enough to supply their'daily wants," 
is spent in eating and drinking, and very rarely in buying ornaments 
or clothes. Among the Mhars, many have been raised to comparative 
wealth by labour contracts on the railway, and a few lend monev. 
Moneylenders will .sometimes advance as much as £2 10s. (Rs. 2-5) 
to a labourer who is known to them to be of good character or who 
IS resident in the village. They rely on their local influence to 
recover their advances ; but, if he has aught to pledge in the wav 
of cooking vessels or ornaments, this is required of him ■ and 
perhaps, on such security he might obtain a loan of £5 (R,s. 50).’ 
A loan wi^out something in pledge is usually made the subject of 

a bond. The ordinary daily wages of labourers are fora man 4W 

(3 annas) or a woman M. (2 annas), for a boy 2kcl. (It rm«ns),and 
fora girl lid. (1 uu«a) I wenty years ago the figures were 3d. 
(2aHnf s) 2jd (1| annas), and Itrf. {I anna) respectively. The 
demand for labour is also more constant than it formerly was 
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At the same time the improvement is, to a considerable extent, 
counteracted by the high grain prices that have ruled since the 
1876-77 famine. 

The wife and children of a day labourer always help in 
supporting the family. The children, when seven or eight years 
old, perform such light labour as weeding, winnowing, and driving 
cattle to pasture, and watering them. The wife adds to the family 
stock about half as much as the husband, and each child, 
between seven and fifteen, about half as much as the wife. During 
June and July, the ploughing, sowing, and weeding, and again in 
October and November, the reaping of the early crops, give much 
employment. The busiest time is in January, February, and March, 
when the wheat and gram crops have to be reaped, a good deal of 
thrashing and winnowing is going on, and the sugarcane is being 
crushed and made ready for sale. At other times, April, May, 
August, and September, the demand for labour is uncertain. Some 
find employment on roads or other public works, in building and 
repairing houses, or at marriage ceremonies. When out of work 
they fetch headloads of firewood and grass, or sit at home idle, 
living on roots, berries, and fish. 

Except when their work lasts for some time, labourers are paid 
every day. In workshops and manufactories where employment is 
constant, they are paid once a week, and on Government works once 
a month. Weavers in Yeola are paid by the piece. Except field 
work, unskilled labour is generally paid in cash. Well-to-do 
husbandmen hire at least one ploughman, gadi, for the season 
(June- October), and pay him partly in ca-sh and partly in kind. 
But the number of farm labourers is small and most husbandmen work 
for themselves. The ploughman gets, besides meals, os. (Es. 24) 
a month, and a suit of clothes, a turban, a blanket, a waistcoat, 
a large sheet, and a pair of shoes. Instead of his meals, the 
labourer sometimes gets thirty -two shcrs of hdjri or ndgli, two 
shers of split pulse, one sher of salt, and one sher of chillies, a 
month. The ploughman has generally a help, who besides meals 
gets 4s. (Rs. 2) a month. Besides the ploughman and the help, 
who are hired for the whole season from June to October, a large 
number of labourers are at different times employed for sowing, 
weeding, and harvesting, and paid according to the nature of the 
work from 2^d. to d^d. ( 1 i - 3 annas) a day, or in kind. For planting 
rice, labourers are paid by contract, 5s. 4d. (Rs. 2-8-6) an acre. 
The pressing of sugarcane and the making of molasses employ a 
large number of labourers from January to March, who, besides 
their daily wages, get fixed allowances of sugarcane, juice, and 
molasses. In this season, Bhils especially in Baglan make enough 
to last them for twelve months, and occasionally, like other classes, 
invest the surplus in silver onaments. 

The custom of mortgaging labour prevails to a very large extent 
among field labourer-s. These persons, in repayment of a debt, 
pledge their services mostly to land-holders for field work, and rarely 
to persons of other classes for house service. The usual arrangement 
is that the mortgagee feeds the labourer and at the end of the year 
B 23-16 
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gives him a suit of clothes, aud for the year’s work marks off from 
£1 4s. to £3 12s. (Rs. 12 -Rs. 36) from the amouut of the deht. 
When food is not given, the value of the labour is calculated at from 
£4 16.b’. to£7 4s. (Rs. 48-Rs. 72). The debtor is expected to give 
his whole time to his master’s work. The services of his wife aud 
children are not claimed, aud the master has no power to transfer 
his right over his servants to any other person. Men who have 
pledged their service are generally’ well treated, and they honestly 
carry out their share of the agreement. Masters seldom or never 
use force to compel their bondsmen to work. Suits are occasionally 
brought to enforce the terms of the contract, but the courts refuse 
to take cognizance of such agreements. I'here are no hereditary 
servants. 


As is the case with un.skilled labourers the wages of skilled 
labourers have considerably risen during the last twenty years. A 
carpenter whose daily wage used to bo \s. (8 (lanas) now sometimes 
earns as much as 2^(. (Re. 1) ; a bricklayer’s daily wages have risen 
from 6d. and 9c/. (4 and 6 annag) to Oc/. aud l.s, 3t/. (6 aud lU nnnaa) ; 
and a good blacksmith makes 2s. (Re. 1) a day, nearly double his 
former earnings. 


Though there are no sufficient materials for preparing a complete 
history of prices, the available information shows that the sixty 
years of British rule may be roughly divided into two periods of 
about equal length, before and after 1850. During the whole sixty 
years the spread of tillage has been tending to cheapen grain, and 
at irregular intervals, this tendency has been met by seasons of more 
or less complete failure of crops.i Still, though the effect of 
these two influences has apparently been pretty nearly constant 
throughout the whole sixty years, the character of the two pericjds 
differs wddely. The first thirty years may, as a whole, be described 
as a time of falling and very irregular prices, and the second thirty 
years as a time of rising aud less uneven prices. This chano-e 
would seem to be chiefly due to the removal of transit aud export 
duties and to the improvement of communications. 


Except for 1791 and 1804 two famous famine years,^ when the 
rupee price of millet rose to 12] aud to eight pounds, the earliest 
available produce prices arc for 1818, 1819, aud 1820, the first 
three years of British rule. During these years, in Malegaon, the 
average rujiee price of millet was forty-nine puunds.ofoTam.j-^i 

t'velve years 

(1821-1832) no separate returns are available for Niisik. But it 
seems from the prices prevailing in Khandesh, which then included 

security of life and propertv 
and the rapid spread of tillage caused .so great a full in prices, that 


teu pounds ; rice, 7i pounds ; 

not the highest paces “ ^ aver.iges dunng .^,.0^,., pn.tinn of t(,c finnne time, 
' Captain Liiggs Keturus (lS20). 
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even after the severe scarcity of 1824-25, the price of Indian millet 
ranged from seventy-four to seventy-nine pounds, of wheat from 
forty-nine to fifty-six pounds, and of rice from 154 to twenty-six 
pound.s. Then followed sixyearsof still cheaper grain (1827-1832) 
with Indian millet ranging from ninety in 1827 to 144 pounds in 
1832, wheat from forty-four to sixty-seven pounds, and rice from 
19 1 to thirty-one pounds. During the eleven following years 
(1833-1843,) in spite of three seasons of scarcity 1833, 1836, and 
1838, there was little rise in the price of grain. In 1842-43, the 
last of these years, millet sold at 92 4 pounds the rupee in Nasik 
and 105 pounds in Chandor, wheat at 82 4 and 87^ pounds, gram at 
eighty-two pounds, and rice at thirty-five and 324 pounds. The 
following are the details : 


2^dsik Produce Prices ( Pounds the Rnpeejy 1832- 184^, 
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Dintlori. 
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80 
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30 
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80 
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During the next thirty years (1844-1873) there was a marked 
rise in the price of the chief kinds of food grain. Millet advanced 
from an average of 88^ pounds the rupee, in the ten years ending 
1853, to seventy pounds in the ten years ending 1863, and to thirty- 
two pounds in the ten years ending 1873. In 1873, the last of these 
years, millet sold at 47^ pounds the rupee, wheat at 304 pounds, 
rice at 22^ pounds, and pulse at 18^ pounds. During the remaining 
six years there has been a further rise in the average to thirty 
pounds. The following is a summary of the chief details : 

Produce Prices (Pounds Ike Rupee), 1S)4-1S73. 
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During the last twenty years the special causes of the marked 
rise in prices are : The American war that between 1860 and 1862 
by cheapening money and narrowing the area under cereals raised 
the value of grain, and, in 1863, combining with a bad harvest, 
forced prices to a famine level ; a local failure of crops in 1869 that 
raised millet to twenty-seven pounds, and another failure in 1871 
that raised it from thirty-three to thirty pounds ; next the famine of 
1876 and 1877 so drained food supplies that grain was dearer in 
1878 than during the seasons of local failure. 

The following table gives the yearly prices of the staple grains 
since 1873 : 
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Chaptsr V. Xa^ik Pt-oihuu, ( Pounds th' Rapff^ ), lSyj-1879. 

Capital. j ARTitLRji, 1 

1874. 

4U 

47| 

344 

2U 

24i 

1875. 1S76. : 

1 1877. 1878. 

1879, j 

Mean. 

Prices. 

millet . 

' \\ heat 

Rice 

1 Puhe {tor) 

36 ' so j 
4-IJ . 37 

Su.j 2»5 
20i lOi 

24| 24 ! 

24} 2R| 

22 lb 

16| 14| 

16} 16 

25J 

2t' 

194 I 
16^ : 
18} 

30} ! 

35 1 

■sH 1 

18 j 

20} 1 

1 

Precious stones and gold are weighed by the gahu, gunj, rati, 
vdit, mdsa, sahdmdsa, and tola. The table used is; two gahus, one 


guhj ; one and a half gunjs, one rati ; two and two-fifths gunjs, one 
rdl ; eight gtoijs, one mdsa ; six indscis, one sahurndna ; and two 
ftahchnumn, one tola. The gahn is a grain of wheat, the gunj is the 
seed of the Abrus precatorius, and the veil of the chilhdri tree; 
the rati is a small piece of copper weighing nearly two grains ; and 
the mdsa, the sahdmdsa, and the tola, are oblong pieces of metal 
or crockery. The tola weighs a little more than the Governnaent 
rupee which is ecpial to 11 1 mdsdg in the town of Nasik and 
1 1 i iiidsds in the rest of the district. In the case of silver and 
other metals, and cotton, cotton yarn, silk, coffee, molasses, sugar, 
drugs, spices, oil, and clarified butter, the following table is used ; five 
tolas, one ch/iatdk ; two chhotdk.s, one puvshcr ; two pdvshors, one 
acltla. r ; two aclihers, one slier of eighty tohi*’ or two pounds; forty 
shers, one man ; and three mans one pnlhi. Except the tola, the 
•pdvsher, the aehla r, the chhatdk, and the sher, which are made either 
of bra.-^s or cop])cr, all these weights are made of iron. They are 
bell-shaped anil flat-topped, and have a ring at the top to lift them 
by. Oil, when bought from the presser, and small quantities of 
clarified butter brought to market by villagers, and milk, are measured 
by Cupper and brass pot.s from one and one-fourth to one and a half 
times as large as the weight measures. The milk pots are like 
ordinary English drinking cups. Grain, pulse, oilseed, and salt, are 
measured according to the following table : two shers, one ailholi ; 
two aiJholis, one pdi/li ; sixteen pdglis, one man; thirty pni/^t’s, one 
jiallu ; and twenty mans, one khanili. The two-s/mr, adlioli, measure 
being the highe.st, the measuring of large quantitie.s of grain is a 
tedious operation. I he contents of a one sher measure weigh from 
throe to tour pounds. The length measures u-ed in cotton and silk 
goods are the tasn, hdt, gaj, and vdr. The table is fourteen tasus or 
thumb joiut.s, one cubit or hdt ; one and three-quarters hats, one qa j ; 
and two hats, one vdr. W holesalc purchases are made by the piece, 
or than, of from tiyenty to forty vdrs. Waistcloths, dhutars, and 
women’s robe.s, sddis, are sold by the pair and singly. AV^oollen 
cloths, blankets, and charlds, made hy .shepherds, are sold by the 
score, kori, to retail, and by the hundred to whole.sale purchasers. 
Stones, timber, and earthwork, are measured by the square gaj, 
and masonry by a hdt of sixteen inches. Three such hats make 
one khan. Hewn stones are sold hy the hundred. 

J he natiie laud measure is : 5;t hands, lalts, long and one hand 
bro.ad, one kafhi;^ twenty kdthis, one pdud ; twenty pdnds, one 
htgho; thirty highds, one pa ihn ; and ‘torn- pnikns, one chdhur. The 
kathi IS either a stick or a piece of string. Erom U to two highds 
are (‘f|md to an acre of l-HfU sipiare vards. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE AND CRAFTS. 

SECTION I.— COMMUNICATIONS. 

The fame of Supara/ on the Thana coast near Bassein^ shews that 
from the very earlie.st times, the Thai pass has been an important 
trade route between the Deccan and the coast. The Nasik caves and 
the mention of the town by Ptolemy point to Nasik as a place of 
importance from the second century before, to the second century 
after, the Christian era. About a hundred years later, the author of 
the Periplus (247) mentions that trade passed from Broach in Gujarat 
to Paithan on the Godavari and to Tagar ten days further east. 
Part of this trade probably went through the Kundai pass, crossed 
the Nasik district, and left it by the Kasari pass in the Satmalas. 
From the ninth to the thirteenth century while Devgiri, or 
Danlatabad, was one of the greatest capitals in the Deccan, and 
Supdra was one of the chief centres of trade on the coast, the Thai 
pass must have been the main route of traffic. Afterwards, in the 
fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth centuries, the bulk of the 
trade passed further south between Ahmednagar and Chaul and 
between Bijdpur and Dabhul or Kudal. In the sixteenth century, 
the establishment of Portuguese ])ower at Bassein brought a large 
trade back to its old route by Nasik. In the seventeenth century, 
when foreign trade centred in ISurat, the bulk of the commerce 
of the Deccan passed along the north and south routes mentioned in 
the Periplus. When Bombay took the place of Surat, trade once 
more set along the earliest route through the Thai pass, and this, for 
the last fifty years, has been the chief line of traffic in western India. 

At the beginning of British rule there were no made roads. The 
chief lines of communication lay through Nasik and Malegaon. 
The Poona-Surat road, of 2o 1 miles, through Chakan, Narayangaon, 
the Yashera pass, and Devthan, entered by the Sinnar pass, and, 
stretchiug through Nasik and Dindori, left the district by the Eahud 
pass, and continued its course to Surat through ITiubarthana, the 
Nirpan pass, the Vagh pass, and Gandevi. The Ahmednagar-Nasik 


* Supdra is inentioiiecl under its present name l)oth by the antlior of the Periplus 
(247 A.D. McCrindle's Periplus, 127) ami by Ptolemy (150 A. n. Bertius, VII. 1). 
Even in Ptolemy’s time NuiJ.ini was an oKl place, as 8upparaka is nientioned 
(Hardy’s Manual of Bu.ldhism, 209) as famous for its merehaiits during the bfetime 
of tiautam Buildha (b.c. .MS). If Benfey's (see Met'rimlle's Periplus, 127) and 
Reinaud's (Memoir Sur. I'liide, 222) conjecture is correct, and Siipara is Solomon’s 
fSophir or Opliir, it must liave lieen a centre of trade ."iOO years before the tune of 
Buddha. Finally the mention of Sliiirpdrak in the Vauaparva of the Mahdbh.irat 
(Bum. Ed. chap. IIS) as a ‘most holy’ place where the Pdiidavs rested on their 
wav from the Dravid country to Prabhas (Ind. Ant. IX. 44) shows that tiupdra was 
a lilace of iinportaiico at least 400 years before the time of .Solomon. It .seems 
reas'onalilu to suppose that the Thai pass has been a trade route as long as (Supdra has 
been a place of ti ado. 
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road, ninety-seven milesloiya’, pas.sed through Ralmri, Sangainncr^and 
Sinnar. The Aurangabad- A'asik road, eighty-seven miles long, passed 
through Kopargaon in Ahinednag'ar. From iMalegaon the chief 
roads were to JJaroda through the Raval pass, idhalpur, the Kundai 
pass, the Esar pass, Songad, and Viara, and then either through 
Erapur and Jambna, 220 miles, or through Bardoli, Mota, Varacha, 
and Kim, 228 miles. Of two roads to Bombay, one was the section 
of the Bombay-AgTa trunk road, 167 miles, through Chaudor, Kasik, 
Jgatpuri, the Thai pass, Bhahapur, and Bhiwndi, and the other, 
2UU mile.s, throug-h Maumad, Ycola, Kopargaon, Nimbgaon, Feint, 
Talegaon, and Panvel. Four other roads passed from Malegaon, one 
to Dhulia, the northern section of the Bombay-Agra road, thirty- 
two miles ; one to Ahmeduagar, 119 miles, through the Kasari pass, 
Baijhapur, Puntamba, and Rahuri; one to Aurangabad, ninety-five 
miles, through Audar.sul aud Aukai Tankai ; and one to Asirgad, 100 
miles, through Chikalvohol, Borklnmd, Parola, Dharangaou, Paldhi, 
Raver, aud Burhaupur.* In 18-11, there were still no made roads, 
aud the 'Thai pass was so rough and stony a ravine, that laden 
carts could not pass without the greatest difficulty. Until 1863 the 
main Agra highway absorbed most of the funds set apart for roads. 
But, since the levy of a special cess for local works, road-making 
has made rapid progress. 

In 18.9 there wei’e ten and a half miles of Imperial roads, four 
miles from Ivasik railway’ station to Kasik city and six and a half 
miles in Devhdi camp, constructed at a cost of about £4450 
(Ks. 44,.5(i(>) and requiring a yearly outlay of about £1 10 (Rs. 4400). 
Besides these there were fire provincial roads extending over a 
distance of 2131- miles, aud fourteen local fund roads extending over 
a distance oi about 2.5 miles. The chief jirovincial road is the 
Bmnbay-Agra road from Kasiira, at tlie foot of the Thai pass to the 
Kahudi pass in iMalegaon, 119 miles, metalled drained and bridged 
except at the Godavari and the Kiidva, costing about £2o00 
(Ks. 2<3,000) a year and yielding a toll revenue of about £1700 
(Rs. 1 .,000). Ihe next is the section of the Poona-Xasik road from 
Aandur-Bhingotam fSinuar, thirty-three miles, partly metalled aud 
drained, and bridged except at the Uarna and two smaller rivers in 
Binuar. It cu.sts about £1320 (Ks. 13 , 2 ( 10 ) a rear and yields a toll 
reveuuo of about £.800 (R.s. SOOO). Tlie third, ihe Niisik-Balsar road 
through lemt up to Udhan, thirty-uiuo miles, partly drained 
and bridged, and mostly gravelled, cu.sts about £1200 (Hs. 12,000) 
a year and yields a toll reveuuo of about £90 (Ks. 900) ’'The 
loiu'th, the Ilalegaon-Kopargaon road up to Pimpalgaon, furtv-two 

n^etalled, costs about ‘£880 

it iS ^-evenue of about £120 

( 1 ... i_(Kj). Ihe fifth, the lSand,!raou-Aurangnl)ad road, is for 

1 < - /r, bridged, and metalled, ’ft 

revenue of 

£_o0 (Rs. _.jO()). Of local fund roads, 

iiidori. 


twelve miles, 

' " '' costs 

about 

. lo.ul.s, the y* asik-Kalvan road 

tliirty-two nnh'.s, is hmshed ouly as far as IJi ’ ' ’ 


at a cost 


Caiitain Climes’ Itinerary (18'26). 
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of £3405 (Rs. 34,050) ; the rest is in process. The section as 
far as Dindori is used chiefly by Vaujaris. It costs about £195 
(Rs. 1950) a year and yields a toll revenue of about £30 (Rs. 300). 
Two other roads rim from isflsik, one north-west to Harsnl in 
Feint, twenty-nine miles, gravelled, partly drained and bridged, 
costing about £250 (Rs. 2500) a year and yielding a yearly 
toll revenue of about £26 (Rs. 260) ; the other west to Trimbak, 
eighteen miles, unbridged, partly gravelled and partly metalled, and 
costing about £250 (Rs. 250U) a year. Of two roads from Sinnar one, 
costing about £190 (Rs. 1900) and yielding a 3 ’early toll revenue of 
about £88 (Rs. 880), g'oes through the Kaprala pass to Ghoti, thirty- 
seven miles, with a branch from Pandhurli to Bhagur, gravelled and 
wdthout drains or bridges ; and another, costiugabout £130 (Rs. 1300) 
and yielding a toll revenue of about £8 (Rs. 80) a year, runs north 
by the Naygaon pass to the Khervadi railway station, eighteen miles, 
mostly gravelled and without drains or bridges. Of three roads 
from Niphad, one, constructed as a famine work and costing about 
£103 (Rs. 1030) a year, goes to Saykhed by Nandur-Madhiueshvar, 
fifteen miles, gravelled and ivithout drains or bridges ; another goes 
north to Pimpalgaon (Basvant), nine miles, mostly gravelled and 
without drains or bridges, and costs about £120 (Rs. 1200) a year; 
and a third east to Viuchur, nine miles, also gravelled and partly 
drained, and costing about £70 (Rs. 700) a year. From Vinchur 
run two gravelled lines without drains or bridges, one to Yeola 
through Ueshmane, eighteen miles, constructed as a famine work 
costing about £125 (Rs. 1250) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of 
£3 (Rs. 30), and another to Satana by the Bhavar pass, forty miles, 
with a branch frotn Nimbgaon to Chandor, costing about £340 
(Rs. 3100) aud yielding a yearly toll revenue of about £200 
(Rs. 2000). From Satana a similar line runs 20| miles to Malegaon, 
costing about £220 (Rs. 2200) a year and yielding an equal amount of 
toll revenue ; and another to Taharabad, seven miles, partly drained, 
and costing about £80 (Rs. 800) a year. A similar line from 
ilalegaon to Naudgaon costs about £90 (Rs. 900) a year, and 
another from Yeola to Khaugaou eighteen miles to Suregaon, 
costs yearly about £95 (Rs. 950) and yields a toll revenue of about 
£20 (R.S. 2(10). 1 

Nasik hill passes belong to two leading .systems, those that run 
east and wc.st across the main line of the tSahyadris, and thoso 
that run north aud south across the spurs and ranges that stretch 
eastwards at right angles to the main line of the Sahvadris. The 
Sahyadri passes are locally known as ijluifa, aud the openings in the 
eastern ranges as hdvis or Ichinds. Of the bahyadri passes, after 
two footpaths in the extreme north, comes the B.Ibhulxa pass, 
two miles north of Saler fort, leading to the Chichli state. The 
road is very rough, barely passable even for unloaded carts. But, 
for a small sum, it could bo made a fair cartroad, and can be 
ridden up and down without dismounting. A varying amount of 
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* From a return furnished by Mr. F. B. Maclaran, C. E„ Executive Engineer 
Niisik Division. 
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timber, averaging about 500 log.s, is dragged up by bullocks, and 
there is a considerable Vanjari traffic chiefly in salt, m'lgli, and 
moha flowers. About four miles south-west of Saler, and from foot 
to foot, about two miles south-west of Babhulna, is the Maxgnia 
pass a cattle track very difficult and very little used. About eight 
miles south are two passe.s, close together, both of them fit only for 
cattle, the Umbaeda pass to the north and the Kanchan pass to 
the south. The Kanchan is a good drag with a large timber trade 
and a considerable Vanjari traffic west into Amli. This pass was 
surveyed and a road was begun but afterw'ards abandoned. Though 
it could not now be done, carts are said to have formerly been taken 
down this pass. About three miles south-west is the Chip pass, 
easy except for a little distance near the top. It might be made fit 
for carts without much cost. The timber and Vanjari traffic is less 
than through the Kanchan pass. Close together, about five or six 
miles to the south-west, are the Morkhadi pass with almost no traffic, 
and the Chieai pass, a fair road wnth little timber, somecatechu, and 
a considerable Vanjari traffic fi-om Dindori to Surgana. Loaded 
carts can be dragged up, but the strain nearly kills the bullocks. 
In the section of the Sahyadris to the south of the Chandor 
range, there are many passes, one for almost every village, but 
none of them are made and all are so rough that little trade goes 
through them. The best of them are the Bhanvad pas.s, ten to 
twelve miles south of Chirdi with a large Vanjari traffic ; the 
Palasvihir pass, three miles south of Bhanvad, a good natural 
pass, one of the best on the line but not now used ; four miles south- 
west is the Kaxas! pass, surveyed and ready to be made, with a large 
traffic in headloads of bamboos and myrobalans ; and about three 
miles further south, the Mahaja pass, also surveyed, and used by 
local traders with grain, onions, timber, and cattle to Jaykheda. 
These passes lead from Dindori to Feint. About three miles south, 
the Saval pass on the Balsar road is engineered but so steep that 
carts want help either by hand or extra bullock power. From 500 
to 7 00 cartloads of bamboos pass up every year. In addition to 
its load of bamboos, every cart usually brings some bamboo baskets, 
winnowing fans, and matting. Other traffic is carried on almost 
entirely on bullock-back. It consists chiefly of onions, chillies, and 
wheat from the Deccan, and .salt and dried fish from the Konkan. 
South of this, as the crest of the Sahyadris is not more than 800 
feet, if as much, above the plateau of Point, there are many rugged 
passes, of w'hich the chief, about nine miles south of Saval is 
the Ladchi pass, a rough track used only by local traders ’and 
bullocks. Six miles south of the Liidchi is the Vehela pass, a mere 
footpath. Ten miles south-west is the Vaghera pass, on the local 
fund road between Nasik and Harsul in Point. This is an emdneered 
cartroad m fair order, with a traffic chiefly in bamboos and timber 
About two miles .south-west is the Satti pass, a very steep track 
used by \ anjari bullocks and foot passenger.s, and with little traffic 
Four or five miles south, the V-Igiivihir pass, from Velunje to the 
dawhar state m lhana, is a cattle track with almost no traffic 
Between these are a footpath called GifERiAcni Vat, Vaghota a 
V anjaripass, and again a footpath called Cholaxgax Motiachi Vat 
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One mile and a half south of the Vdghvihir pass, there is, at the 
village of Kolmasti, the Dugara pass a mere footpath, and two miles 
further south the Mokhadi pass, a Vanjari road. 

About twelve miles south, the Mkt Chandrya pass, leading from 
Igatpuri to Mokhada, though not fit for carts, is a great Vanjari 
road with a large traffic coastwards in grain, turmeric, and chillies, 
and from the coast in salt and fish. Two miles south is the Met- 
Humba, a similar but poor pass, and the Ambow Ambai track, with 
a cartroad to the head of the pass, which is much used by Vanjaris 
and graziers as well as for carrying timber. It is very steep in 
some parts but quite passable. About two miles south is the Shir 
pass, a Vanjari road. About ten miles south-east is the Thal pass, 
a first class well engineered work on the Bombay- Agra road. 
In spite of railway competition it still has a large traffic coast- 
wards in grain, and Deccanwards in salt and sundries. Between 
the Shir and the Thai passes are the Met Eliachi pass, the Vagharia 
pass, the Barkhandia pass, and the Ghatandur pass, all Vanjari 
roads and drags. Ubhedand is a footpath between the Barkhandia 
and the Ghatandur passes. About six miles south of the Thai pass 
is the Bor or Pimpri pass, a very rough steep track only just 
practicable for laden bullocks. Except the Gondhare footpath three 
miles south, this is the most southerly of the Sahyfidri passes within 
Nasik limits. Between these two are the Jatmali and Toran passes 
used chiefly by Vanjaris. 

The second system of hill passes, those that run, on the whole, 
north and south, belong to the five ranges and spurs that stretch 
east from the Sahyadris. Of these, three in the north, separating 
the Panjhra in Khandesh from the Mosam, the Mosam from the 
north waters of the Girna, and the north Girna tributaries from the 
south Girna tributaries, are spurs of no great extent or consequence ; 
and two, Chandor in the centre, separating the Girna from the great 
central plain of Nasik and the Godavari basin, and Kalsubai in the 
south, separating the Godavari from the Pravara, are large ranges. 

The northmost spur, between the Panjhra and the Mosam, is 
crossed, in the extreme west, by the Chivtia pass a rough track. 
Carts can go to Borhati, but beyond Borhati the road is for about 
four miles impassable for carts. Further on carts ply to Pimpalner 
and Varsel. About eight miles east is the Sel pass, bridged and 
metalled, a well engineered work, connecting Nasik with Pimpalner. 
Though the pass itself is fit for carts, there is little traffic as there 
are no roads on either side. A considerable amount of timber from 
the north Dangs comes through this pass. About four mites east, 
the PisoL pass, though very steep, is practicable for carts and has 
little traffic. About ten miles east, on the old Malegaon-Surat 
road, are the Mordara, a fair pass, and the Rahqdvadi pass, 
fit for carts but in very bad order. Though rough it is not difficult, 
and in 1879 was crossed by a Battery of Artillery. There is a 
considerable local traffic in molasses, cloth, and timber. East of 
Rahudvadi the hills are broken by open valleys. 

In the second spur between the Mosam and its tributary the 
Karaujadi, is the Mono pass, a good cart track with small local 
B 23-17 
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traffic. Between the Mosam and the tributaries of the north Gima, 
the Dol pass, joining the Sel pass with Satana by Taharabad, is 
well engineered, and fit for carts though little used. About five miles 
east of the Dol pass is the Chinch pass, an opening in the hills 
between Jaykheda and Satana. It is passable to carts, but has 
nothing but local traffic. East of this the range breaks into 
isolated hills. 

The spur between the north and south waters of the Girna is 
crossed in the west by the Bhilkhand or Kuttab pass, which though 
rough and unmade is a fair track fit for loaded carts. East of this 
are the Jay, Tilvan, and Bhat passes, all footpaths except the Jay 
which is the straight line from Dang Saundana to Kalvan. About 
eleven miles east of Kuttar is the Pimpaldaea or Chinch pass, 
partly made and fit for carts. There is a little local traffic. 

Besides by this main spur, the tributaries of the Girna are 
separated by three or four smaller ranges. The chief passes through 
them are the Mueam pass joining the head of the Kanchan pass 
with the valley of the Pun ; about two miles east is the Ship.sari 
pass ; and about three miles further east is the Lakhan pass ; 
about one mile more is the Mono pass ; and after two miles the Tag 
pass. Except the Lakhan pass which is fit for carts, these are only 
bridle paths. They connect Kanasi in the south with Saundana in 
the north by way of Sule. The next range, which, separating 
the waters of the Tambdi and the Girna, ends in Hatgad, is crossed 
on both sides of Hatgad by good bullock passes, the eastern pass 
being the better of the two. About five jmiles east, the Chinch pass, 
joining the head of the Kauchan pass with the south, is a rough 
bullock track used for all the timber that passes south for Kanchan. 

Ihe chief passes in the Chfindor range, which stretches from 
Peint east into the Nizam’s dominions, are, in the west, in the 
first five mile.s, the Rahco and Gag passes, one mile apart, joining 
Dindori and Hatgad, very rough but the Gag practicable for carts. 
Except timber the only traffic is local carried on pack bullocks. 
About eight miles east the Ahivat pass, a cartroad now being made, 
crosses under the west .shoulder of Saptashring connecting Ahhona 
with the southern marts of Dindori and Yani. The "traffic is 
small almost entireli local. About three mile.s east, immediately 
below the east of Saptashring, is the Maekand pass fit for cattle, 
and^two miles further, the Mulan pa.ss, leading direct from Yani 
to Kalvan, passable by laden bullocks and with a small local traffic. 
About ten miles east is the K.achan pass, fit for empty carts and 
laden camels, and the AAd.u,, a small pass fit only for cattle and 
with a small local traffic. One mile east, the Bhavar pass, 
connecting Chandor and Satana, is crossed by an excellent cartroad 
completed in 187fi. The traffic is small and chiefly local. About 
ten niile.i east on the Agra road is the Chandor or RAiirDi pass 
a first class bridged aud metalled road. Though the railway has 
turned most of the traffic towar.ls .Manmad, there is still a 
trade, the toll on the pass letting for about £200 
1 s. _ 0 ( ) a \ear. East of Rahudi the Cluindor range ceases to 
e a arner, and, between Manmad and Chandor, are various 
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openings practicable for carts. Beyond Manmad, about ten miles 
south of the Chandor range, rise the Satmala hills. On the 
Manmad- Ahmednagar roa l, between ManmMand Yeola, the.ANKAi- 
Tankai pass, between the Ankai-Tankai fort and a high eminence 
on the west, crosses the Satmalas with very little ascent. Close 
together, about twelve miles east, two passes, the R.iJAPUE and the 
SoMTHAN, join Yeola and Xandgaon. 'I'hough fit for laden carts and 
in no place steep, these passes are very rough and have little traffic 
except of Vanjaris and local traders. About five miles north-east 
near Kas.ari the Nandgaon-Aurangabad road passes, without any 
great ascent, along a made road through a wide depression in 
the hills. About six miles east, leading from Naydongri to the 
Nizam’s dominions, is the PARDHAni pass, a cartroad but steep 
and used almost solely by pack bullocks, with a toll yielding about 
£i0 (Rs. 200) a year. Along this road there is a considerable 
traffic, wheat and linseed passing from the Nizam’s country and 
miscellaneous articles forming the return loads. The Dhagur or 
Ramsej range, between Diudori and Nasik, is crossed by several 
footpaths but is throughout impassable by carts. 

Between the head waters of the Godavari and the Darna, lies 
the Trimbak range rising from the west into Bhaskargad, Harshgad, 
Bhamangad, Tnrabak, and Anjauiri, and falling away towards the 
east in the isolated Pandu care hills about five miles south-west 
of the town of Nasik. This range can be crossed by ponies and 
foot passengers in the west only between Trimbak and Anjaniri by 
the Pahine defile. Further east, there is a rough cart track between 
Talegaou on the Nasik-'l’rimbak highroad and Vadhivra in 
Igatpuri, but it is not much used. About six miles further east 
the Agra road passes through one of the valleys that divide the 
range into separate peaks. 
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In the south of the district, the Kalsubai range is skirted, in the 
extreme west, by a footpath passing from the village of Jamundha 
in Igatpuri round the western spur of Kulang fort to the head of 
the Pravara river in Akola. Four miles east are two footpaths used 
only by Thakurs, and so steep as to be almost inaccessible. They 
lie between Kalsubai and the Navra-Navri hill. About seven miles 
east, Bari, the main pass in the range, crosses under the east 
shoulder of Kalsubai hill. A road has lately been made through the 
pass from the Ahmednagar side, and, in Nasik, a road now under 
construction will carry the line to the Ghoti railway station. The 
present traffic is small, chiefly on pack bullocks. When the Ghoti 
road is finished, there will probably be a great increase of traffic, as 
the Bari pass is the only outlet for the produce of north-west 
Ahmednagar. Bast of Bari the Kalsubai range is, for many miles, 
impassable except for cattle or foot traffic, and, as the paths lead 
to the very rugged lands of Akola, carts are never used. A cart 
track leads from Dubere to the east of the Ad fort in Sinnar to the 
large town of Thanagaon on the bank of the Mahalungi ; and a 
similar, though less .steep, track communicates with that valley from 
Dapur about ten or twelve miles south-east. About thirty miles 
east of Bari at Nandur-Shingota is the IIanmant pass on the 
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provincial road between Nasik, Ahmednagar, and Poona. Beyond 
this the Kalsubai hills fall into the plain. 

Under the British, besides by roads, the district communications 
have been improved, in 1861, by the opening of the Great Indian 
Peninsula, and, in 1878, by the opening of the Dhond and Manmad 
Railways. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway enters Nasik at 
the south-west corner near Igatpuri, and, within district limits, has 
a length of about 110 miles. Within this length there are eleven 
stations, Igatpuri, Ghoti, Bailgaon or Nandur Vaidya, Bhagur 
Siding or Devlali, Nasik Road, Khervadi, Niphad, Lasalgaon, 
Manmad, Nandgaon, and Naydongri. This section of the line was 
begun in October 18-57. The portion from Igatpuri to Nasik was 
opened for traffic on the 28th January 1861, and the rest on the 
1st October of the same year. No serious engineering difficulty 
was met in making the Na.sik section of the line. From the 
Sahyadris to the Chandor hills near Mamad the line runs through 
the rich valley of the Godavari, and, by easy gradients and vdth 
quite ordinary works, is carried through the Chandor range at a 
gap in the hills near Manmad. Throughout this distance there are 
only three important bridges, one across the Godavari, one across 
the Kadva, and a third across the Maniad, a tributary of the Girna. 
At the different stations are quarters for the station master and 
booking offices; in addition there are waiting rooms at Nasik Road, 
Niphad, and Lasalgaon, and refreshment rooms at Manmad and 
Nandgaon, tie cost of the buildings varying from £250 to £1000 
(Rs. 2500 -Rs. 10,000). Besides these, Igat])uri has a large station 
with good waiting’ and refreshment rooms and a large locomotive 
workshop, the whole representing a cost of £10,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). 
At Devlali, a largo station with good waiting rooms has just been 
completed. The establishment at Igatpuri includes about 700 
workmen, drivers, firemen, and others employed in working trains 
on the Thai pass and between Igatpin-i and Nandgaon, and in the 
repairing shops. Of the whole number about ninetv are Europeans 
and Eurasians; the rest are natives. The wages paid amount to 
about C-jOOO (Iis. .30,000) a month. '1 he wages earned are about 
the same as in Bombay, £:] I O-v. to £4 10... (Rs. 35 -Rs. 45) a month 
for fitters, smiths, ami niachiuernen ; £2 to £3 lO.s. (Rs ■■’0-Rs 35) 
for carpenters ; £1 4.s. to £1 16... (Rs. 12- Rs. 18) for foi'emcn • and 
10... (Rs. 8) for labourers. The mechanics are recruited from 
different parts of the Deccan. A number of local blacksmiths and 
carpenters are also employed in the fittcPs shop. 


The Dhond and Manmad State Railwav birms a chord line 
connecting Mannmd in Nasik 162 miles from Bombay on the north’ 
east section, with Dhond in Poona 167 miles from Bombay on thesouth- 
east section of the Peninsula. Railway. Of 1 45i miles the total length 

ottheline,abouttweuty-twomiles,withthreestarions,ifanmad,AnLi, 

and \ eola, are m the Nasik district ; the rest of the line, except a milo 

I'sfiS bvB ^"p The line was first surveyed in 
] ShS b\ the Pemnsnla_Railway engineers, but no progress was made 
I the rams of )8,b when the Bombay Government directed 
1 . Uallam, the executive engineer of Ahmeduagar, to start auother 
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survey. Mr. Hallam’s line showed an improved gradient in some 
places and avoided a tunnel in the Chikhli ridge, thirty miles from 
Dhond. The earth work was begun in February 1877, and half of it 
was finished as a famine relief work, the labourers being chiefly from 
Nasik, Ahmednagar, and Sholapur. The gauge is 5' 6", the same as 
on the Peninsula lines, and the rails, each thirty feet long, are of the 
best Bessemer steel. The sleepers are what are called pot-sleepers 
and are three feet apart. The ballast is clean river shingle and the 
banks are of gravel. The width of the land taken up varies with the 
height of the bank, and averages about forty feet. The four large 
bridges over the Bhima, the Mula, the Pravara, and the Godavari, 
constructed at a cost of £147,210 (Rs, 14,72,100), are within 
Ahmednagar limits. Besides these, there are in all seventy-nine 
bridges ranging from four to sixty feet and built at a total cost of 
about £93,000 (Rs. 9,30,000). In all cases the stone is boulder trap 
cemented with mortar of the best quality. The line has not as yet 
been fenced. When finished it will have cost about £1,350,000 
(Rs. 1,35,00,000) or about £9 10s. (Rs. 95) a mile, of which about 
£13,O0o (Rs. 1,30,000) were paid for land compensation and 
preliminary expenses, and about £105,000 (Rs. 10,50,000) for earth- 
work. The line was opened for traffic on the 1 7th April 1878, but 
some of the large bridges which were begun in 1879 were not 
finished till the rains of 1880. Gp to the end of 1880 the line was 
managed by Government ; it was then handed over to the Peninsula 
Railway authorities. 

At Yeola, besides a goods shed, a station is nearly completed at a 
cost of £900 (Rs. 9000). 

Except across the Godavari at Nasik and across the Kadva at 
Kokangaon, about sixteen miles north of Nasik, the Bombay- Agra 
road is bridged throughout from Igatpuri to Jhodga. The chief 
bridges are at Malegaon across the Girna 913 yards long with 
twenty-six thirty feet spans, constructed at a cost of £4266 
(Rs. 42,660), ami seven others across the Nasardi, the Banganga, 
the Vadali, the Andarsul, the Vaki, the Pimpli, and the Sel, with 
from one to five spans of ton to 1 10 feet. In the 1872 flood the 
Girna entirely covered the bridge at Malegaon and carried away the 
parapets and roadway. The roadway was repaired and iron rails 
put up in place of the stone para])ets. There is a fine bridge, across 
the Valdevi, with five spans of forty feet each on the road from the 
Nasik Road railway station to Devlali camp, constructed at a cost 
of £3069 (Rs. 30,690), and one with three spans of thirty-five feet 
at Savargaon across the Agasti on the Manmad-Kopargaon road. 
Most of the famine roads have culverts and paved causeways. There 
are only three large railway bridges, one across the Godavari 
between Nasik and Kheiwadi stations, built at a cost of £39,400 
(Rs. 3,91,000), 145 yards long with two sixty feet and two 132 feet 
girder openings; another between Khervadi and Niphad, across the 
Kadva, built at a cost of £12,421 (Rs. 1,24,210), 257 yards long 
with sixteen forty feet stone arches ; and a third across the Maniad, 
between Niindgaou and Naydongri, built at a cost of £15,865 
(Rs. 1,58,650), 179 yards long with four forty feet arches and five 
sixty feet girder openings. 
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There are four ferries, one over the Godavari at Nasik, one at 
Kokaugaon about .sixteen miles north of Nasik on the Agra road 
over the Kadva, a tributary of the Godavari that rises in the extreme 
west of Dindori ; one at Ghehedi, six miles south-east of Nasik, on 
the Poona and Siunar road across the Darna, which, rising near 
Igatpuri, is almost always in flood during the rainy season ; and 
one lately started (June 1880), also across the Darna, about four 
miles above Chehedi connecting the market towns of Pandhurli and 
Bhagur. The ferry boats have been built in Nasik by a Goanese 
Christian from the Koukan. Except the Bhagur boat which is single, 
they are double boats, each about forty feet by fifteen, tied together 
and with a deck planking fastened across them. They have keels 
and draw about two feet. They are built of teak, at a cost of about 
£150 (Rs. 1500), and with proper repairs will last for several years. 
Each of the boats has throughout the year a steersman, tnndel, on 
£1 (Rs. 10) a month in the rainy season, and 14*-. (Rs. 7) during the 
rest of the year; and for the single boat a crew of four, and for the 
double boats crews of six boatmen at 3.^'. (Rs. 4) are engaged. 
The steersmen are Kunbis, two of them Malis and the re.st Marathas. 


They are called Tarus, ferrymen, and their occupation is permanent 
and said to be hereditary. The crew belong to the Bhoi caste. The 
C^hehedi and Bhagur boats are worked simply by rowing ; the 
Nasik and Kokang.ion boats are prevented from being carried 
down stream by a block running on a wire rope made fast to 
masonry b istions on each bank of the river. All the boats ply 
even in the highest floods. Fhev are fourth class ferries under 
the Ferry Act (II. of 1 80S). Except the Bhagur boat all of them 
carry animals and carts, as well as passenger.s. The ric^ht of 
ferrying is yearly put to auction, the amounts bid in° 1879 
valuing from £15 4v. (Rs. 152) in Kokaugaon to £-39 16.s (Rs. 398) 
at Ghehedi. Rules framed under the Ferry Act fix the fares and 
the number of passengers, animals, and carts, that each boat 
may carry.' The amounts bid at ferry auction sales are credited 
to local funds. They are generally enough to pav wages and other 
working charges, but not to meet the cost of buildino' the boats 

they yielded a revenue 
IP, r"; One private ferryboat, plying between Saykheda 

''r It sixty passengers, or about .six and 

a halt tons (1 80 mmi,) of goods. The rates are almost the same as 
on Government femes Email streams are cro.ssed bv swimming, 
or by the help of gourds aud cots. " ° 

£3645 

(Rs. db,4o0), eleven are on provincial and eleven on local fund roads. 


1 The ferry boats have been certilie.I to ho .able to oarrv fiUv fi, 
about .SIX tons (16.5 nwnx) of coo.ls. The saiictioneil .■haVol ^ passengers or 

O/ eh.hlrenin arms, ,4-/. (3 J .) ; four-wheele.l a.;c = pas.sengers exclusive 

(■J unladen cartsSf/. (•ins.) ; horses mule.s I'attle' an I n "'i ' *" ■ii’l- 
camels ;W. (■’ «<. ) ; palaiuinins with be.arers’hV St ' K (ln«na); 

(•2o.G. For ammais ma/le to swim al.m;Sd o t StoirUlT ' h" with bc-arers .S^. 

charge.l. Ibate.stobelcv,ed,itspecuIfe,TresareHxo. hvH "''e 

of Government. In some nl.ares addiHond f. „ ‘'“■'t''>jleytor with the .sanction 
vheeled-earr.ages, and drigL'^^^ tWm ^ he torof for taking on and off 
purpose a special staff is engaged by the ferry contractor 
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Those on provincial roads, yielding about £3032 (Rs. 30,320) a 
year, are at Vilhodi, Kokangaon, Daregaon, and the Rahudi pass, on 
the Bombay- Agra road; at the Nasardi, Mohodari, and Nandur 
Shingota on the Poona-Nasik road; at Makhmalahad on the 
Nasik-Peint road ; at Ankai and Chondhai on the Malegaou- 
Kopargaon road ; and at Nandgaon on the Nandgaon- Aurangabad 
road. The tolls on the local fund roads, yielding about £613 
(Rs. 6130), are at Dhakambeon the Kasik-Dindori road ; at Yaghera 
on the Nasik-Harsul road; at Ubhade and Ghorvad on the Sinnar- 
Ghoti road; at Naygaon on the Sinnar-Khervadi road; in the 
Bhavar pass on the Satana read ; at Deshmane on the Yinchur- 
Yeola road ; at Andarsul on the road from the Nizam’s territory to 
Niphad; in the Sel pass on the Satana-Pimpalgaon road ; and at 
Brahmangaon on the Satana- Malegaon road. 

Of three buildings for the accommodation of district officers, one 
is at Saundana in the Malegaon sub-division, built, in 1831, by 
the public works department, at a cost of £173 (Rs. 1730) ; one at 
Yadhivra in the Igatpuri sub-division, built out of provincial funds, 
with four sitting and two bath rooms and a verandah ; and one at 
Chandor in the Chandor sub-division, with sitting and bath rooms 
and a verandah. There are eleven travellers’ bungalows suited for 
Europeans. Of these one is at the ManmM railway station in the 
Chandor sub-division, built at a cost of £154 (Rs. 1540) ; one at 
Jalgaon on the Mdlegaon and Manmad road in the Malegaon 
sub-division, built, in 1827, by the public works department, at a cost 
of £158 (Rs. 1580); five are on the Bombay and Agra road, of which 
one at Chikhalvohol and a second at ilalegaon, are in the Mfilegaon 
sub-division, the former built, in 1844, by the public works department, 
at a cost of £198 (Rs. 1980), and the latter, in 1841, at a cost of £188 
(Rs. 1880) ; two are at Nasik in the Nasik sub-division, built out of 
local funds at a cost of £804 (Rs. 8040), with main halls, side and bath 
rooms, and a verandah ; and the fifth at Piinpalgaon (Basvant) in the 
Niphad sub-division, built out of provincial funds at a cost of £154 
(Rs. 1540), with two rooms and an out-house consisting of a 
kitchen and a stable ; one at the Igatpuri railway station in the 
Igatpuri sub-division, built out of local funds at a cost of £593 
(Rs. 5930), with sitting, dressing, and bath rooms, a kitchen and a 
verandah ; one at the Nandgaon railway station on the Nandgaon 
and Aurangabad road in the Nandgaon sub-division, built out of 
local funds at a cost of £565 (Rs. 5650), with eight rooms ; one at 
Savargaon on the Manmad-Kopargaon road in the Yeola sub- 
division, built out of provincial funds at a cost of £1.54 (Rs. 1540), 
with a main hall, side rooms, bath rooms, and a verandah ; and one at 
Peint, on the Nasik and Balsar road in the Peint sub-division, built from 
state funds, with three sitting rooms, bath rooms, a verandah, and an 
out-house. Besides these there are fifty-one rest-houses, 
of which two are in the Nasik sub-division, ten in Sinnar, eight 
in Igatpuri, eight in Dindori, ten in Niphad, one in Chandor, one 
in Yeola, six in Malegaon, two in Ndndgaon, one in Baglan, and two 
in Peint. 

The district of Nasik forms part of the Khandesh postal division. 
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It contains twenty-seven post offioc'S. Of these, one at Xa.sik, the 
chief disbursing office in the district, is in charge of a post-master 
drawing a yearly salary rising within five year.s from £1*0 to £114 
(Rs. 900 - Rs. 1140) ; two head offices, at Igatpuri and ilanmad, are 
in charge of deputy post-masters dra wing from £48 to £60 (Rs. 480- 
Rs. 600) j seventeen sub-offices at Chandor, Devlali, Devlali Camp, 
Dindori, Jaykheda, Kalvan, Lasalgaon, Malegaon, Nandgaon, 
Niphad, Peint, Pimpalgaon, Satana, Sinnar, Saykheda, Vinchur, 
and Yeola, are in charge of deputy post-masters drawing from £18 
to £60 (Rs. 480 - Rs. 600 ); five branch offices, three of them at Choti, 
Thengoda, and Trinibak,are in charge of branch post -masters, drawing 
from £12 to £14 8s. (Rs. 120-Rs. 144), and two at Ojhar and Vadner 
are in charge of school-masters drawing, besides their school-masters’ 
salaries, £6 (Rs. 60) a year ; and two receiving- offices in the towns 
of Malegaon and Nasik, in charge of clerks drawing £18 and £24 
(Rs. 180 and Rs. 240) respectively. Resides these, the sub-office at 
Mokhada, and the branch office at Jawhar in the Thana district, 
are managed as part of the Na.sik postal sub-division. 

These offices are supervised by the Khande.sh inspector with a 
yearly salary of £210 (Rs. 2100) helped by a sub-inspector drawing 
£90 (Rs. 900) for Ndsik. At some of the chief stations, papers and 
letters are delivered by twenty-five postmen, with vearly salaries 
varying from £9 Us. to £12 (Rs. 96.Rs. 120). Village postmen, 
firty-six m number, receive from £8 8,s. to £12 (Rs. 81-Rs. 120). 
The mails are carried along the north-east section of the 
Peninsula Railway and along the Dhond-Manmad State Railway 
and are sorted by travelling post office sorters who have the use of 
a separate carriage. A pony cart post, managed at a yearly cost of 
£-4 (^Rs. 240), runs daily both ways between Nlsik road station and 
JNasik, a distance of 4^ miles. 

Besides the raihvay telegraph offices at the different railway 
stations, there are at present (1880) two Government telegraph 
offices, one at Malegaon and the other at Nasik. In 1879 80 the 
number of messages was 519 at Malegaon, 239 of them Government 
and 280 private; and ob.o at Nasik, 218 of them Government and 

weL^S?and-?9%r\rP° %« res for 187-5-76 and 1870-71 

were ZUo and w8J at Malegaon. and .j 3U and 437 at Nasik. 

SECTION II.— TRAFFIC. 

The earliest Nasik trade, of which details remain is in the rh.V.i 
century after Christ (247), the traffic between Brc^Jh and ho 
souther. of Faith., a.d Tartar. The Ohio “iLlte ^ 

wme, brass, oopper. t.D, lead, coral, chr.vsoHte, cloth, stoVaa white 
glass, gold and silver coins, and perfume.s. The exports were from 
Paithan, a great quantity of onyx stones, and from Tmrar ordinZ 

Sd iri““.?' ■"“"""•^loured cotto’S 
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At the beginning of British rule, the greater part of the trade 
Detween Khandesh and the coast passed through Nasik along 
the Bombay-Agra road. About 1824, an important change took 
place in this trade. The export of Berar cotton eastwards, 
through Mirzapur, to supply the great demand of the Bengal 
cotton hand-loom weavers ceased from the competition of English 
goods. ^ About the same time, the establishment of order and 
> the improvement of the route by the Thai pass to Bhiwndi,^ led 
Bombay merchants to bring cotton from Berar straight to the west 
coast. In 1836, about 14,000 tons of cotton went through the 
district from Berar to Bombay, and in the nine years following, 
the average quantity was about 15,520 tons. This cotton was 
carried chiefly by pack bullocks. It was estimated that not fewer 
than 180,000 bullocks were employed, and, in years of scarcity, the 
want of carriage was often a great difflculty.® At this time the 
price received by the cotton-grower was little more than a penny 
the pound.* The exporters were either rich local traders, or 
Bombay native firms, whose agents sent clerks to advance money 
to landholders and village headmen, or to buy from local dealers. In 
1841 the Bombay cotton trade suffered great losses, and for some 
years remained depressed, the Bombay cotton exports falling from 
46,783 tons in 1841 to 21,030 tons in 1846.® Though, in 1848, 
prices had somewhat risen, the state of the cotton trade was still very 
bad. The growers were hopelessly indebted and cared little for 
the state of their crops. Since 1862 almost the whole of the Berar 
and Khandesh cotton crop passes to the sea by rail. 

As early as 1826, the Thai route was passable by carts, and, in 
1844, after the improvements to the road were finished, carts began 
to take the place of pack bullocks. These carts, which were chiefly 
from Khandesh, seldom went back empty. The trip took about six 
weeks, and the drivers netted from Jb2 to £2 10.s. (Rs. 20 -Rs. 25).* 
In 1845, there was an immense traffic by the Bombay-Agra road, 
groceries, English cloth, iron, metals, rice, and salt passing from the 
coast to Khandesh and Malwa, and vast quantities of manufactured 
goods, cotton, and opium, going from the inland districts to the coast. 
Another equally important route left the Agra road about five miles 
east of Nasik, and, stretching east through the heart of Chandor, 
entered the Nizam’s territory and passed from it to Berflr and 
Nagpur. In the fair season, immense quantities of cotton were 
brought down on pack bullocks. To avoid going round by the 
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1 The value of the export of calicoes from Bengal fell from £1,659,994 in 1816 to 
£285,121 in 1826- Chapman’s Commerce, 74. 

* In 1826 the Thai pass was easy for carts ; the Pioneers were at work, making the 
road to Bhiumdi. Captain Clunes’ Itinerary, 145. Improvements went on in the 
pass from 1836 to 1844. Chapman’s Commerce, 267. 

3 Chapman’s Commerce, 78. 

* In 1837, 1'17 pence was thought a good price. (Chapman, 83). In 1847 the price 

was 1 '84. (Ditto, 58). * Chapman’.s Commerce, 78. 

* Captain G. Wingate, 97 of 29th March 18.52. Bom. Go\'. Sel. I. 14. These long 
journeys were not a pure gain to the husbandmen. The work was very trjdng, and, 
especially below the Sahyadris, many cattle died or were injured for life. Bom, Gov. 
Sel. XCIII. 29. 
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town of Nasik as well to secure better pasture for their cattle, 
immense droves of Vanjaris left the main route at Suken and went 
direct through Saykhed and Vadi. Grain was chiefly carried on 
bullocks of which an almost unbroken stream passed from sunrise 
to sunset. Cotton carts were occasionally seen, but the road was 
little more than a field track.^ 

By the opening of the Peninsula (1861) and the Dhond and 
Manmad railways (1877), the trade of Nasik has been greatly 
changed and developed. Between 1868 and 1878 the Peninsula 
railway figures show an increase in passengers from 482,008 to 
624,281, and in goods from 70,491 to 100,149 tons. 

During these eleven years, at Igatpuri, passenger traflflc has fallen 
from 134,285 to 49,108, and goods from 2032 to 1168 tons; at 
Nasik, passenger traffic has risen from 118,189 to 151,380, and 
goods from 12,479 to 12,592 tons; at Lasalgaon, passenger traffic 
has risen from 23,282 to 36,468 in 1878, and goods from 10,045 to 
11,427 tons ; at Manmad, passenger traffic has risen from 65,227 to 
95,554, and goods from 15,407 to 46,697 tons; and at Nandgaon, 
passengers have fallen from 84,356 to 42,129, and goods risen from 
9802 to 10,761 tons. 

The following statement shows the passenger and goods traffic at 
each station in the Nasik district in 1868, 1873, and 1878 : 


Peninsula Railway Traffic, 1868, 1873, and 1878. 


Station. 

Miles i i »878. 

fiorn 

Bombay. ' 

^ gers. 

Goods. ! 

j gers. 

Goods. 

Passen* 

gers. 

Goods, 

Igatpuri 

Ghoti 

Bailgaon(N’§ndur Vaidya) 
Bhagur Siding (Devlali) .. 
Nasik Road 

KhervS,di 

Niph^d 

Lasalgaon 

Manma,d 

N3.ndgaon 

Nsydongri 

Total . . 

! 

84i ' 131,285 
90} 1 9941 

100 1 7837 

114 1 .. 

110 18,189 

126 16,963 

135i 1 18,568 
146 I 23,284 
161} 55,227 

177 1 84,3.56 

189} ; 13, .367 

Tons. 

2082 .'55,161 

21&2 7224 

954 5097 

53,423 
12,479 284,761 

3793 15, .531 

10,8.34 16,478 

10^045 23,100 

15.407 63,748 

9802 ' 28,748 

2948 7507 

Tons. 

1197 
1148 
202 
1537 
7132 
2618 
5666 
15,550 
15, .369 
6760 
948 

49,108 

14,777 

7123 

68,043 

151,380 

22,251 

23,988 

30,468 

95,554 

42,129 

13,460 

Tons, 

1168 

2493 

248 

1947 

12,592 

5896 

6971 

11,427 

46,697 

10,761 

949 

110 1 482,008 

70,491 530,773 

5S,126 j 524,281 

1 

100,140 


chief changes in the carriage of goods are, in exports. 


The 

rise in moha from nothing to six tons ; in tobacco from one to 
twenty-eight tons ; in oil from twenty-one to 134 tons ; in country 
piece-goods from eighteen to 102 tons; in wool from fourteen 
to twenty-six tons ; in cotton from 5605 to 6052 tons ; in fruit 
and vegetables from 2083 to 2378 tons; in firewood from 836 to 

198 tons; in linseed 

from 3897 to 4014 tons ; in metal from 147 to 290 tons ; in salt 
from thirty-five to fifty-nme tons ; in sugar and molasses from 231 


ed "to £92*3r7'(R8° imports amount- 

Bom. ^vRec r339 of IM2:i37.8 * to £40.865 (Rs. 4,08.650). 
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i to 466 tons ; and in sundries from 5460 to 6745 tons. There is a 
j fall in the export of opium from 441 to 193 tons; in grain from 
19jl65 to 16j965j and in timber from 331 to 117 tons. In imports 
there is a rise in cotton from five to 1899 tons ; in firewood from 
nothing to 429 tons; in grain from 1954 to 17,328 tons; in metal 
from 834 to 1689 tons ; in tnoha from nothing to 321 tons ; in hides 
I and horns from four to twelve tons ; in country piece-goods from 156 
I to 581 tons ; in Europe twist from 332 to 346 tons and in country 
twist from 183 to 245 tons; in salt from 4140 to 5795 tons; in 
\ sugar from 677 to 1343 tons ; in sundries from 7185 to 26,750 tons ; 
in tobacco from ten to 574 tons ; and in wool from seventeen to 
twenty-two tons. There is a fall in the import of linseed from eleven 
to six tons; of European piece-goods from 1672 to 917 tons; and of 
timber from 702 to 155 tons. The details are given in the following 
statement : 

Peninsula Railway Goods Traffic, 187 S and 1878. 



1873. 

1878. 

Articles. 

Oiitward. 

Tons. 

Inward. 

Tons^ 

Outward. 

Tons. 

Inward. 

Tons. 

Cotton 

5605 

6 

6052 

1899 

Fruit and Vegetables 

2083 

1555 

2378 

1554 

Firewood 

836 


1970 

429 

G-rain 

19,165 

i'954 

16,965 

17,328 

Hides and Horns 

110 

4 

198 

12 

Linseed 

3897 

11 

4014 

6 

Metal 

147 

834 

290 

1689 

Moka 



6 

321 

Oil 

21 

101 

134 

446 

Opium 

441 


193 


Piece-goods, Europe 

5 

1672 

2 

917 

Piece-goods, country 

13 

156 

102 

581 

Piece-goods, English andoountr}'. 


186 



Salt . 

35 

4140 

59 

5785 

Sugar and Molasses . . 

231 

677 

466 

1343 

Sundries 

5460 

7185 

6745 

26,750 

Timber 

331 

702 

117 

155 

Twist, Europe 


332 

1 

346 

Twist, country 

1 

183 

1 

246 

Twist, English and country 


1 



Tobacco 

1 

10 

28 

574 

Wool 

14 

17 

26 

22 


38,401 

19,726 

30,747 

60,402 


Passenger and goods traffic returns on the Dhond and Manmad 
State Railway are available for three half-yearly periods since its 
opening in January 1879. Of the three Nasik stations, Manmad, 
which is a junction station, shows the largest number of passengers 
rising from 31,462 in the first, to 42,078 in the third period, and 
Yeola, well known for its silk and cotton manufactures, shows the 
largest amount of goods, rising during the same time from 1693 to 
2834 tons. In the second period, which includes the rainy season 
(July -November), both the passenger and the goods traffic show a 
considerable fall. The chief inward goods, besides coal and railway 
material, are grain, pulses, molasses, tobacco, salt, twist, dyes, and 
piece-goods, and the most important outward goods are fruit and 
vegetables. The following statement gives the chief details of the 
passenger and goods traffic at the three stations during the eighteen 
months ; 
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Dhond-Manirvid Hallway Traffic, 1S79-1SSO. 


Stations. 

1 Miles 
j from 

1 ManmaJ 

1 

laT January to 
30th June 1879. 

IST Jlly to 31st 
December 1879. 

1st Janiwry to 
30th July 1880. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods 

Tons. 

Passen- 

g'ei's. 

Goods. 

Tons. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Tons. 

Manmid 

1 

31,402 

1688 

•20,016 

S»(j 

42,078 

1035 

Aiikdi 

..i 

3104 

636 

1435 

621 

1836 

115 

Yfola 

1 

15,019 

1093 

10,786 

1375 

19,737 

2884 

Total 

! 

49,535 

4017 

33,237 

2383 

63,o51 

4034 


Of the traffic by road no details are available. There is still a 
considerable traffic down the Thai pass to the coast. But the 
bulk of the road traffic is now from and to the railway stations. 
Taking the traffic by road and by rail tog'ether, the chief exports 
are grain, oil-.seeds, molasses, hemp, cotton cloth and silk goods 
including turbans, piti'i /nhars, and pmthanis, copper brass and silver 
vessels, onions, garlic, and betel leaves. At the Lasalgaon railway 
station, 146 miles from Bombay, a great quantity of grain, chiefly 
wheat, is bought by agents of Bombay firms and by brokers. The 
export of graiu has of late considerably increased. In ordinary 
seasons as many as fiv'o hundred carts and as many more pack 
cattle, laden with wheat and other grain, come every day in the 
bns\ season (Jannarv-.June) from Niphad, Chandor, Kopargaon, 
rvliandesh, and the ^izani s territories^ the carts often return 
hi'leu with salt. Linseed and other oilseeds, mol.asses, and a little 
ca)ttou are pretty largely exported from Jlalegaon and other 
northern parts of the district. Cloth and silk goods, prepared chiefly 
at ^ cola, are sent as far as Bombay, Poona, Satara, Sholapur, 
Nagpur, and other places. Copper, brass, and silver vessels, largely 
manufactured at Nasik, go chiefly to Bombay and Poona. Onrons 
and garlic hud then-way out of the district by the Khervadi 
railway station. Betel leaves, grown chiefly in the Sinnar sub- 
division are a so largely exported. The value of the exports may 

Rs. 2o,00,000), to which the cloth and silk g-oods of Yeola alone 
contribute about LI 50,000 (Rs. 1 5,00,000). ^ 

The chief imports are raw silk and cotton yarn, metals including 

copperaudbrass,piece-good.s country cloth,sundries,sugar,groceries^ 

and salt. There has lately been a great increase in the imports of 
European piece-goods, kerosine oil, lucifer matches, and sJndrls 
winch are consumed by all classes. Imports are chiefiy for rS 
sale. I lece-goods are sent from Bombay in accordance whr!ba 
orders of some large firm, and sold to retailers who go to thffirm 
make their own purchases, and dispose of the o-ood^ in rUn u ’ 
or at weekly markets and fairs. Ccinti v ch,t>,! ) u ? 

dhotarjoihU, are brought from Nag-mir A1 ' higdas and 

Sholapur, Sangamner, and Ahmedabfd Raramati, 

coarse cloth mdi, ^ ^'oloured or uncoloured 

KhandeS ’ ^ Wia, and floor-sheets, from 
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I The agencies for distributing imports and collecting exports are 
I trade centres, weekly or half -weekly markets, fairs, shops, and 
I peddlers. The chief centres of local traffic are Igatpuri, Nasik, 

I LAsalgaon, N andgaon, Manmad, and Y eola on the railway, Pimpalgaon 
(Basvant), Chandor, and Malegaon on the Bombay-Agra road, and 
Sinnar on the Ahmednagar-Nasik road. 

A few rich traders, with capitals of from £5000 to £20,000 
(Rs. 50,000- Rs. 2,00,000), have dealings with Bombay in European 
piece-goods, precious stones, bullion, and sundries. Trade is brisk 
in March, April, and May, when the bulk of the wheat and other 
late crops comes to market. In the rainy season (June - October) 
j almost all trade, including weaving and the making of metal vessels, 

I is dull. 

■ Although there are no monopolies, several trades are carried on 
almost entirely by certain classes. Gujarat and Marwar Vanis, 

. Khatris, Sails, and Shimpis deal in piece-goods and cloth ; Marwar 
I and Ld-dsakka Ydnis and Telis in grain and groceries; Bohoris 
and other Musalmans in oil and hardware ; Bohoris, Shimpis, and 
Brahmans in haberdashery ; Ladsakka Vanis and Tambolis in 
spices and groceries ; and Tambats and Musalmans in metal 
vessels. Besides these, the chief trading classes are Kachhis, 
Komtis, Kasars, Dhangars, Parsis, Maniars, Pardeshis, Vanjaris, 
MMis, Kunbis, and Bagvans. 

In every sub-division, weekly or half-weekly markets are held in 
nine or ten of the towns and larger villages. The market days are 
known throughout the neighbourhood, and all who have an^hing 
, to sell or to buy crowd to the market. They are usually held in 

I some open space in the village, and for a few hours in the afternoon 
are gay and crowded. Almost everything required by the people, 
grain, salt, spices, pepper, bangles, cooking vessels, coarse hand and 
machine made cloth, and, in some places such as Saykheda, Nasik 
and Malegaon, ponies and cattle, are offered for sale. Small villages 
I generally depend for their supplies on weekly markets. The dealers, 
who are chiefly Marwar, Gujarat, and Ladsakka Vanis, and BAgvans, 
have fixed shops in some neighbouring town or village, and go 
from one market to another. Generally one member of a family 
travels, while another stays at home and minds the shop. They do 
not move much during the rains. 

In every sub-division, in connection with two or three temples and 
religious places, yearly fairs are held at stated times. The chief are 
at Nasik, Trimbak, Saptashring, Naitdla, Bhugaon, Vadner, 
Pimpri, Shendurni, Nampur, and Bogte. At Pimpri in Igatpuri, 
where the country is hilly and most of the people are Kunbis, 
Kolis, or Thfikurs, a considerable trade in blankets is carried on by 
the Dhangars, who sometimes take sheep in return for blankets. 
Except that they are larger and have a greater variety of goods, 
fairs differ little from weekly markets. They last from one to 
fifteen days and di-aw from 1000 to 15,000 people, some of whom 
come from considerable distances. The fairs and weekly markets 
generally provide the pooi-er classes with almost all their daily 
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wants, except oil and liquor which are brought from the Teli and 
the Kalal, and firewood, which is either gathered by the people 
themselves, or is not used, its place being supplied by cowdung cakes. 
The rich and middle classes usually lay in a six or twelve months’ 
supply of some of the articles of daily use, when they are plentiful and 
cheap. They buy other articles from the Marwar and Ladsakka 
Vani shopkeepers, who deal in grain, pulses, salt, molasses, sugar, 
oil, clarified butter, spices, and groceries, and sometimes in drugs. 
Almost every large village has at least one or two such shopkeepers. 
In towns where their number is greater they get their supplies, 
except groceries which they sometimes order from Bombay, from 
those who have an excess or who owe them money. In villages the 
supplies are chiefly drawn from the nearest markets or fairs, or direct 
from the producers. Town shopkeepers have their own capital 
which they sometimes lend at interest, but village shopkeepers are 
almost entirely dependent on borrowed capital. Their business is 
on a small scale and they have no dealings outside the district. 
Both in villages and towns, resident customers pay either in cash or 
by monthly settlements, and strangers by ready money. Interest is 
not charged on monthly accounts, nor is any discount allowed for 
cash payments. Trade by barter often takes place in the Sahyadri 
sub-divisions between husbandmen and shopkeepers or peddlers. 
Peddlers, chiefly Marvadis, Lingayats, Shimpis, Kasars, and 
Bohoris, attend weekly markets. Marvfidis and Lingayats deal in 
groceries, Shimpis in cloth, Kasars in metal pots and" bangles, and 
Bohoris in haberdashery. They buy their stores from large 
shopkeepers and hold a stock worth from £2 10s. to £20 (Rs. 2o- 
Rs. 200). They take their wares on their heads, or on pack 
bullocks or horses, or in carts, and sometimes in the railway. 
Kachhis and Makranis take cloth, false pearls, stones, and beads! 
Sometimes they sell their wares without receiving any cash payment, 
but they never fail to recover the money in their second trip. 
Makranis occasionally bring with them good Arab horses. 

_ The opening of roads and railways has caused a marked change 
m the system of trade and has greatly increased its amount The 
effect of these changes on the different classes of the people is 
mixed, and local opinion varies as to whether the balance is Vood 
or evil. Comparing the trade returns with local opinions as to the 
condition of the different classes, the following seem to be the 
chief general results. 


As regards traders the chief results seem to be an increase in the 
amount of the business done and a fall in the rate of profit This 
loss of profit is due to two causes, the competition of local traders 
of small or of no capital, and the competition of outsiders. When 
nsks were great and much time was taken in turning over stock 
earned on only by men of considerable capital ^ 
competition was small and profits were high. With safe and 
rapid carnage, the stock in trade can soon bo turned over and the 
competition of men of small capital becomes possible Aeafn the 

""I Eas at-actfd"rts5: 

tiadeis. And their knowledge of the railway and of the telegraph. 
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jtlieir bolder and wider methods of trading, and their willingness to 
I take a smaller margin of profit, have enabled more than one class 
of ontside traders to establish themselves in Nasik. The chief of 
these outside traders are Bohoris from Bombay and Surat, who 
have gained a large share of the iron, hardware, and cloth trades, and 
have lately started the import of kerosine oil. Another class of 
Musalmans, Memons known in Nasik as Kachhis, within the last 
few years, have become the leading wholesale grain-dealers. Some 
have settled in the district, but most have their head-quarters 
in Bombay and come to Nasik only during the fair months. 
Another class, who compete with the Kachhis in grain and with 
the Bohoris in oil and cloth, are Hindus of the Bhatia caste. Like 
the Kachhis, most Bhatia traders belong to Bombay and visit Nasik 
only during the busy season. 

The competition of these outside classes has injured the local 
traders in three ways. The margin of profit has been lowered, 
some important branches of trade have passed from their hands, 
and the number of middlemen has been reduced. In spite of these 
disadvantages, the local opinion would seem to be, that the great 
increase in the amount both of exports and of imports, has more 
than made up to the local traders for their losses from competition 
and from changes in the system of trade which they have been 
unable or unwilling to adopt. 

The three chief changes in the system of trade, easy and safe 
carriage, fewer middlemen, and smaller trading profits, tend to 
better the state of producers whether manufacturers or husbandmen. 
In the case of manufacturers and other skilled workmen, the gain 
from these changes is, to a great extent, met by loss from outside 
competition. Local opinion would seem to agree that the changes 
in the course and system of trade have little, if at all, benefited the 
class of skilled workmen. 


The manufacture of silk goods, of cotton cloth, and of brass and 
copperware, have of late years increased. At the same time the 
1 general use of imported hardware and other articles, which, under 
the head Sundries, have risen from 7185 tons in 1873 to 26,750 
in 1878, has forced many craftsmen to leave their old callings and 
take to weaving or brassware making. The result has been that, 
even in the prosperous callings, the competition of local labour and 
the competition of cheap outside goods, have together greatly 
lowered the rate of wages. 

In two respects the changes have injured husbandmen. Outside 
competition has destroyed their former monopoly of profit in 
seasons of local scarcity, and their gains as carriers have been 
reduced. Their loss from outside competition in times of scarcity 
is doubtless considerable. During the famine years (1876-77) 
in spite of the failure of the local crops, grain importations prevented 
the price of millet rising above sixteen pounds the rupee. Their 
loss from the decrease of long cart journeys to the coast is, to some 
extent, made up by their employment in carrying to and from 
the railway stations, which, though it yields a smaller return, 
does much less damage to their cattle. Against these losses 
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husbandmen, or at least landholders, gain from the greater ease 
with which their produce finds a market, and the much larger share 
of the export price that, from the competition of traders and the 
reduction of the number of middlenien, now goes to the grower. 
Another great gain is the wide market that quick carriage has 
opened for such rich and perishable products as vegetables and 
fruit and molasses. On the whole it would seem that, as producers, 
husbandmen, at least near the line, have decidedly gained by the 
opening of the railway, and that, as consumers, they have, all over 
the district, profited by the reduced cost of cloth, hardware, salt, 
oil, and sundries. Labourers, like husbandmen, have, on the 
whole, benefited by the changes in the system of trade. The 
chief exception to this is the case of carriers. Before the opening 
of roads great numbers of Vanjaris and Lamanis, and, to a less 
extent, of Gharans and Kunbis, lived as pack-bullock drivers. 
The opening of cart roads reduced the demand for their services, 
and many were forced either to leave the district or to take to 
tillage. Afterwards, W'hen (1861) the bulk of the traffic passed 
from carts to the railway, many of the poorer husbandmen and field 
workers lost an important source of income. Again, the railway 
demand for labour, both skilled and unskilled, has, to a great 
extent, been met from outside. Deccan Jlhars furnish the bulk of 
the unskilled, and north India and Bombay craftsmen, the bulk of 
the skilled labourers. Still the great development of trade 
employs a largely increased amount of unskilled labour ; and it 
would seem that very few people of the labouring class have to 
leave the district in search of work. As consumers, labourers, 
equally with husbandmen, share in the advantages of cheap cloth, 
hardware, oil, salt, and miscellaneous articles. 

Good roads, and still more the railway, have, in a special way, 
enriched the district by the great increase in the number of pilgrims 
who visit Kasik and Trimbak. 

As regards the effect of the change in the channel of trade from 
the Bombay- Agra road to the railway, though some of the towns and 
vdlages on the line of road have declined since the opening of the 
railway, their decay is more than met by the rise of I^atpuri 
Nandgaon, La.salgaon, and Ghoti, from small villages to iuTportant 
country towns and trade centres. ^ 

SECTION III.-CEAFTS.1 

Of fourteen classes of craftsmen, about whom information has been 
collected, three are makers of articles of furniture, nine of articles 
of dress, and two of miscellaneous articles. The three crafts 
connected with articles of furniture are, the making of copper and 
brass vessels, the founding of bell and white metal, and the turning 
ot wood. The nine crafts connected with dress are : the workin<? 

O.? 
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W dyeing, and weaving of silk, the making of gold and silver thi’ead, 
I the weaving of cotton cloth, the weaving of carpets, the weaving of 
I tape, the dyeing and printing of cotton cloth, blanket weaving, and 
I lac work. The two miscellaneous crafts are the making of paper 
I and nitre. 

The making of copper and brass vessels is one of the most 
important and prosperous of Nasik crafts. Besides supporting a 
very well-to-do class of Kasars, or dealers in copper and brass ware, 
this industry gives emploj’ment to three sets of workmen, Tambats 
makers of large articles, Kalaikars^ makers of small articles, and 
Charakvalas workers on the lathe or polishers. One or two Tambat 
families are found in some of the larger villages and country towns, 
but the bulk of them, and almost all Kalaikars and Charakvalas, 
are settled in Nasik^ and Ojhar, about twelve miles north of Nasik. 

Kasars, with an estimated strength of about eighty ® families, are 
said to have gathered into Nasik from the outlying villages. Their 
home tongue is Marathi, and, except a few of the richest, they live 
in one-storied houses. They wear the sacred thread, a slightly 
modified Brahman turban with a rather broad flat dome, generally 
carelessly folded, and short coats or jackets that do not reach below 
the hip. They drink liquor and eat animal food, and are sober, 
thrifty, and orderly. Their sole occupation is selling brass and 
copper vessels either wholesale or retail. They are well-to-do. They 
worship the goddess Kali, and have a temple of their own. Widow 
marriage is allowed and they have no trade guild. 

Of Tambats there are two chief divisions, Hindus and Musalmans. 
The Hindus are by much the more numerous and important, 
with an estimated strength of one hundred families at Nasik and 
fifteen at Ojhar. The Nasik Tambats used to be settled in the west 
of the city near the Trimbak gate, from which they have lately moved 
to the outside of the Malhar gate in the west. They are said to have 
come, between three and four hundred years ago, from Champaner^ 
the ruined capital of the Panch Mahals. They claim a Kshatriya 
origin, and seem to belong to the same stock as the Tambats of 
Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, and Bombay. Before reaching Nasik 
they are said to have settled in the village of Ojhar, where there are 
still fifteen families and a temple of their family goddess Kali. 
Though, out of doors, they speak Marathi, their home tongue is 
Grujarati. The men wear Maratha Brahman turbans, and the women 
a modified Gujarati dress, keeping to the petticoat and small head 
robe, but wearing Maratha instead of Gujarati ornaments. Their 
houses are generally one-storied. In food tbey are strict vegetarians. 
They are thrifty, hardworking, sober, and skilful. Their special 


* Kalaikars also make silver pots charging from 3<t. to 4V?. (2-3 ci,9.) a (ola for 
their labour. 

'At NAsik there are about one hundred families, and fifteen at Ojhar. 

' The details are : Nhsik 50, Chhndor 2, Yeola 10, Vani 2, Vinchur 4, Satdna 8, 
MAlegaon 6, and ManmAd 2. 

■* CliAmpaner seems never to have recovered since its capture by the Emperor 
Humayun in 1535. It ceased to be one of the royal seats in GujarAt, and rapidly 
decayed. See Bombay Gazetteer, III. 306. 
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read aucl 


work is making large brass and copper vessels. I’lieir occupation 
is constant and well paid, and, thoug'b few of them have capital, 
almost all are well-to-do. They keep images of Kliandoba and 
Bahiroba in their bouses. But their chief deity is Kali whose 
worship they seem to have brought ■svith them from Champaner. 
They have the special custom of holding marriages once in every 
four or live years only. At these times all girls between five and 
eleven must be mated. The ceremonies and rejoicings last over 
two or three weeks during which all Taiubat shops are closed. 
According to his means a man spends on his son’s marriage from 
£10 to £.50 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 500), and from £5 to £40 (Rs. 50-Rs. 
400) on his daughter’s marriage. WTiatever its origin this system 
of periodic marriage seasons has the advantage of greatly reducing 
feasting and show charges. Though there is no trade guild, caste 
influence forces the workman to keep certain social and trade rules. 
At every marriage the bridegroom has to pay a caste fee of 12.9. 
(Rs. G), and 12s. Cd. (Rs. G-4) if the bride is a widow. The 
sum thus collected forms a fund, used for charitable and religious 
.s.‘ Only a few Tambats have shops. They teach their boys to 
d write, and to keep Marathi accounts. Their wares are in 
fairly constant demand, with a yearly busy season in Shnivan and 
Hhddrayad (feoptember and October), and a specially heavv harvest 
ouce in twelve years during Snilumtha. Except six families of 
dealers all are workmen. Their work is plain ; beauty of shape and 
polish are its chief excellence. Among the Hindu Tambats, are 
five families of Konkani Tambats who belong to a colony (jf 
Maitithas from Chaul and Revdanda in Ivoluba, Thev ]Derform the 
thread ceremony, eat animal food, chunk liquor, and' allow widow 
maniage. ^ Except that their women drc's.s in Marathi fashion, they 
do not ditfer in appearance from the Gujarati Tambats. 

Musalman Tambats are probably converted Gujarati Tambats. 
They have six workshops in Xasik, and about ten in Chandor. 
The Chaiidor settleiiieut is due to the putroua^e given to the town 
by Afalharrav Holkar. This prince, when visiting Chandor about the 
year 1 / -j.j, was much taken with the town, and, to improve it, tempted 
crattsmon to settle, by gifts of laud and monev. Ainono- the 
settlers were Musalmiiu Tambats from Natrar in JMarwai-. For a 
time they enjoyed highly paid emifloymeut ' in the Chaudw mint 
\\ heu the mint was closed soon after 1810, the Tdmbats took to 
working HI cupper and brass. So long as the Bombav-Agra road 
reinamed the highway of trade, the demand for their wares was imod 
but, since the opening of the railway, the Agra road has hillen 
into di.suse the demand for Chandor brass-work has ceased, and 
the Tambats that are lef^ are badly off, with only a local demand 


for their wares. The six Nilsik families 


came from Chandor. 


1 Tlieoharitiilile expenses .we chiefly in feeding roller,,,, IS I, On the -tl. f 
pGRs/i (Jaiiuury-Ft;})ruary) a fea-t i:> Hivon at tlie ® ith of 

thes.xme m(.nth lit the .Mnlhtirl late. ^Expenws ci.niiorted « it'll tl,' 'V^'T Vo 

.we home by tile marriage tax fuu.l, an.l those eonneet,-,! «• t t e \i"lj f" ! 
distinct fun.l raised t.y the mend,ets of the diflerent w h MnlHar feast l.y a 

the town. The reli.dous exuenses are ehinti,. I V .f’ ,«ho hve m that part of 

two temples at Maslk. ^ ^ emuected with the maintenance of Kali's 
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I Kalaikars, or tinsmiths, the other class of brass-workers belong to 
I the Panchal caste of Marathi speaking Hindus. They call themselves 
t ‘ Arya Somavanshi Kshatris/ but in spite of their high claims some 
! doubt attaches to their origin. They are not allowed to enter Eam^s 
temples on the Godavari, and Chambhars profess to despise them, 
refusing to mend their shoes. The result of this is that they always 
try to hide the fact that they are Panchals, and take new names 
according to their callings. The Xasik Kalaikars are said to have 
come from Bedar. In Nasik there are about fifteen establishments 
of Kalaikars. Their proper craft has of late failed them. They 
owed their position as a special class, to the belief that the 
burning of navasfigar. Chloride of ammonium, brought on a house- 
hold the wrath of the gods. Of late this feeling has, to a great 
extent, passed away, and, as tinning is a very simple process, the 
need of a special class of workmen has ceased. Kalaikars differ from 
Tambats by casting pots as well as beating them into shape, and 
by making small instead of large articles. 

Charakvalas, or polishers on the lathe, of whom there are 
about fourteen families, belong to different castes. Five of them are 
Kalaikars, four Thatere Pardeshis, two Marathas, one Shimpis, 
and one Kolis. They have pretty constant work and are fairly well- 
to-do. They generally make no pots, and are the hired servants of 
the Kasdrs. The Thatere Pardeshi.s, who have their head-quarters 
at Raipur, Nagpur, and Benares, say that they have been settled 
for centuries at Nasik, and that their forefathers were warriors. Only 
one among them has opened a small coppersmith’s establishment 
like those of the Kalaikars. The Marathfe and Shimpis have been 
settled in Nasik for a few years only. The Koli says, he is of the 
same caste with the Kolis of Sarvatirth, Takit, and Bailgaon in 
Nasik, and that his forefathers have been settled as polishers in 
Nasik for eight or nine generations. 

A little brass and bell metal is smelted by Tambats in Nasik, and 
some of the copper is made from broken pots. But the bulk of 
the copper and brass comes by rail from Bombay, in the shape of 
sheets of English copper and brass generally about four feet square. 
They are bought by Ka.sars in Nasik, generally through Hindu 
brokers, and sold to, or given to be worked by Tambats. There are 
three kinds of brass and copper sheets, thick, medium, and thin. They 
differ very little in price, copper costing £4 8.s. to £4 lO.s’. (Rs. 44- 
Rs. 4-5), and brass £3 8s. t(j £3 10s. (Rs. 34- Rs. 35) a hundredweight, 
with two shillings extra, one for brokerage and the other for carriage. 

Brass and other alloys are smelted in a pit about three feet round 
and four or five feet deep. At the bottom of the pit a bellows-tube 
is firmly fixed, and over the tube are laid three or four flat-bottomed 
dome-shaped crucibles or pots, about eighteen inches high and 
a foot round. These crucibles are made of powdered flint and 
ashes, filled with copper and zinc, and closed by an air-tight 
stopper. Charcoal, dried cowdung cake.s, .and w'ood, arc heaped over 
them. Th(' fire is lighted, and, with the help of the bellows, blown 
to a white heat. The craftsmen know the time, generally from four 
to five hours, required for the alloy to form, and, when it is ready, 
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■with the help of an instrument caWeAchyah,^ the crucibles are taken 
out one by one. On taking it out, the side of the crucible is bored 
by the point of a nail, and the liquid contents are allowed to flo-w 
into shallow clay troughs, and left to cool. When cool, the solid 
mass is dragged from the trough by a pair of tongs, laid on a very 
strong stone, and beaten thin. After it has been reduced to the 
proper thinness, the process of working it into shape is the same as 
of shaping imported brass and copper sheets. 

The sheet is laid on the floor, and on it the workman traces, with 
a compass, the shape of the article to be made and cuts it out with 
scissors or a chisel. The metal is then softened in the fire and 
hammered, and again softened and hammered, three or four times, 
till it is beaten into shape. Each vessel is generally made of two 
pieces, an under and an upper part, separately beaten into shape 
and soldered with brass, borax saciiiji, and chloride of ammonium 
nuvasngar. The men work in bauds of five or six, dividing the 
labour, some marking the rough shape, others shaping the neck, and 
the rest giving the whole a rough polish. All the polishing the 
Tambats give is rough scrubbing with a mixture of powdered 
charcoal and tamarind pulp, followed by beating with a small 
hammer till the whole surface of the vessel is covered with little 
facets. Small cups, vessels for performing worship in, and other 
articles that want a high polish, are handed to the lathe-workers. 

The process of polishing pots on the lathe is simple. The pot is 
fixed to the lathe witli sealing wax, and, while the wheel is turned 
by a lalxjurer, the polisher, sitting close to the pot, holds against it a 
sharp pointed tool called randhn , which, as the pot whirls, scrapes its 
outer surface. Except one man who has a coppers mi th'’s shop, the 
polishers are all hired servants. The copper and brass scrapings or 
dust are returned to the dealer. Although none are rich, all have 
steady employment, and earn, on an average, from IGs. to SOa. (Rs. 8 - 
Rs. 15) a month. 


_A coppersmith’s chief tools and appliances are: (1) a stone, dnqad, 
with about three feet above and two feet under ground, on which brass 
and other ca-^tings are beaten. As it has to stand very romdi usao-e 
the stone chosen of flawles.s black basalt and is very°carefu!ly 
smoothed. One of these stones is said .sometimes to costas much 
as 110 (Rs. lOO). 4\ith the increased consumption of imported 
copper sheets, the use of the stone has greatlv declined (2) Five 
hiunmers worth bA (Rs. 4) each. ,:l) A pair of bellows, hlwta, worth 
i _.5 (Rs. 0), (Ij 1- our iron hook.s, omi-nis, -^vorth (Jd. (4 annas) each 
(0)1 our pair.s of tongs worth KR. (Rs. o). (G) An anvil, sand/a'ni or 

al.mg upright bar polished at one end, on which the pot is 
placed and beaten, wortl. about 4.s. (Rs. 2). (7) About twentv-five 
special anvils hJo.rvms, thick iron bars bent and smoothed dt one 
end, worth altogether about 115 (Rs. 150). (8) Four ordinary anvils. 


^ 1 hi" iii''truiiii*jit H ail iron nn'r ucailv flu*.-*- i- . i -i’ ... ^ 

f xed t. .t „t .-.n ...iiail -liMan, <■ fn.in .a.-l. htl,,.,-. h 1 u ul “ 

iiiLira-m- m the m.i,-,- 1. „ ' "ife' u lath sli.Us .t the 

h.werol. tin e hetiieeii them, as the slide m raised or 
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airans, worth £2 (Rs. 20). (9) About fifty small hammers, used 

when the pot is placed on the bar anvil, worth about £10 (Rs. 100). 
(10) Two pairs of scissors, for cutting copper or brass sheets, worth 
4s. (Rs. 2). (11) A wooden stand, khodui, for supporting the 
bar anvil. This is a block of wood with two legs about 60° 
apart, and, in the angle between the legs, a solid block of wood with 
a hole in the middle. This stool is set slanting on its legs, and 
the bar anvil is passed through the hole, the lower part of the bar 
anvil serving as the third leg of the stool, and supporting it in a 
slanting position. The workman, sitting on the bar anvil with his 
legs on either side of it, holds the pot in his left hand on the anvil 
at the end of the bar, and beats it with the hammer in his right 
hand. (12) Two files, knnas, worth 2s. (Re. 1) each ; they are 
renewed every year. (13) Two pairs of compasses, kaivcirs, together 
worth 4s. (Rs. 2). (14) Two hollow stones, iikhals, on the top of which 
the sheet is laid and rounded by hammering ; they are each worth 
8s. (Rs. 4). (15) Eight chisels, chltdnis, for cutting the metal, 

worth together about 3.s. (Rs. 1-8). 

Kalaikars, who make small articles, require the following tools : 
(1) An anvil, airan, worth 10s. (Rs. 5). (2) Four bar anvils, kharvais, 
worth together 16s. (Rs. 8). (3) Four hammers worth together 8s. 

(Rs. 4). (4) One pair of tongs, sdndsi, worth Is. (8 as.). (5) Two 

pairs of scissors worth together 2s. (Re. 1). (5) Five files, kdnsis, 

each worth from Sc?, to 9d. (2 -6 as.). (7) A vice, shagda, worth 

8s. (Rs. 4). (8) A pair of bellows worth Is. (8 as.). (9) A saw, 

Icarvat, worth Is. (8 as.). (10) An iron bar, sandhdn, with one end 

smoothed as an anvil. (11) A scraper, randha, of flat iron six inches 
by half an inch, with one end bent and sharpened. It is used for 
scraping and polishing pots, and is worth Is. (8 as.). (12) A borer, 

sdmta, worth l^d. (1 anna). (13) Afoot rule, pcy, worth 3d. (2 as.). 
(14) A square iron tray, tds, worth 6c/. (4 as.). (15) A palm-leaf 
ian, jluidpana, used for making a draft, worth fd. anna). 

Polishers or lathe workers have seven chief tools. (1) The wheel 
that drives the lathe, worth £1 4s. (Rs. 12). (2) The lathe, worth Is. 
(8 as.). It is a cylindrical piece of wood with one end made so that 
the pot can be fastened to it with sealing wax. (3) Twenty scrapers, 
randhd.s', worth together 10s. (Rs. 5). (4) A bar anvil, kharcai, 

used to remove notches and other roughnesses. (5) Three small 
hammers worth together Is. 6c/. (12 as.). (6) Tongs worth Is. (8 as.). 
(7) A pair of bellows, hkdia, to work the fire required to heat pots 
that want repairing. (8) A sharpening stone, imthri, worth 6d. 
a pound (8 as. a slier), recpiired to sharpen the scrapers. These are 
the ordinary tools. One Kalaikar named Gyanu has been enterprising 
enough to buy an English lathe. The machine cost him £90 
(Rs.900). It has worked well, and, from their better polish, his 
wares command special prices. 


A large class of ornament.s and sm.all articles are made by 
casting. Those u>ed for worship are : (1) The aldiishekapdtra 
somewhat like the ijaih-n, e.xcept that its bottom tapers into a 
point ; it stands in a tripod, with a riug at the top, and has a hole 
in the bottom through which water drip.s on the object of worship. 
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(2) The sa)iipits/i<a, a hollow cylinder, varying from two to six inches 
in diameter and one to two in height, is useel for washing images. 

(3) The chaujii, a low four-footed stool, round, square, or six or 

eight cornered, is used as an imago stand, or as a support for an 
image stand. (4) The adiii, a stand on which the conch, or sluinkh, 
is placed, is generally tortoise-shaped, and about half an inch 
in diameter. (5) The fjhanta, a long handled bell, has its handle 
generally carved into the figure of Hanuman, the monkey god, or 
of Garud, Vishnu’s half-man half -bird charger; it varies much 
in size. (6) The eh'irti is a fish-shaped pot for burning camphor, 
about two to four inches long. (7) The panchdrti is a similar pot 
for burning clarified butter before idols ; it has five openings 
for wicks. (8) The dhiipnrti, a stand with hemispherical top and 
bottom, is used for bmming incense. (9) The ninhijan, the lamp in 
which clarified butter is kept burning during wor.ship, is ot two shapes, 
a taller and a shorter, the shorter one much like the dhupdtri (No. 
8). (10) The argluju, a narrow cup, from half an inch to three 
inches long and from a quarter of an inch to an inch broad, has a 
flat handle and long flat snout from which sacrificial water is poured. 
(11) Tkapuncltpale is a box with chambers for the various powders, 
turmeric, ;/((/<(/, a5i'r, and used in worship. (12) Th.Q kamal 

is a round plate with a stand on which the idols are placed. (13) 
The tdmJinn, a shallow bath, except for its slightly bulging rim not 
unlike the tat or dining dish, is used for washing the images. 

Three musical instruments are made: The bell (No. 5), (14) 
the Jh/mj, or cymbal, and (15) the tal, a rounded C}'mbal j the 
jhanj is about four and the tdl about two inches in diameter. Both 
are used in worship while reciting art is, or songs in praise of the 
gods, and by beggars who go from door to door singing hymns 
and metrical proverbs. 

For storing and carrying water, the chief vessels are : (16) The 
pdtele, a cylindrical copper or brass pot, with slightly rounded 
bottom, varying in size from two inches round to four or five feet 
across and two or three feet high ; the larger vessels are used for 
storing and the smaller for cooking. (17) The tupe/c, a somewhat 
conical pot, with rounded bottom, and narrow neck ; like the pdhda 
this pot varies greatly in size; the small ones are used fur boilim^ 
rice and holding milk, and the large ones f 
(18) The ltdnda is a short-necked cvliudrical 
carrying and .storing water. (19) The yl'tyar has a louo-er neck, and 
unlike the a sharply sloping lower part. (2Uj The -/ai/uh/’ 

a copper jar from ten to fourteen inche.s in diameter and four 
to nine deep, is used for holding hut bathing water and for steepiny 
clothes; among high class Hindus, who wear fresh clothes every 
day this hot water pot is much used. (21) The fari is genoralfy 
small, from four to SIX inche.s across, has a rounded bottom, ami sides 
that contract at rather a sharp angle; it is in.ide either of copper or 
brass and IS used for holding milk, oil, and butter. (22) 'iVic f<n> 

diners trom the tari in having its siiles n ' ■ • .... / 

is made either of copper or brass, and 
and clarified butter. 


or storing water, 
pot used both for 


roiiiidiMl instead of sharp; it 
IS Used for storing milk. 


oil 
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There are three measures: (28) The Jiuyli, and (24) the sher, 
both of them cylindrical and generally made of copper ; and (25) the 
■pdvsher, a small globular brass pot used for measuring milk. 

There are five cooking pot.s : The pdtele (No. 16), and tapele 
(No. 17), already described. The (26) haJnigune, a cylindrical pot like 
the pdteh only rather bulging in the lower half, seldom more than 
a foot in diameter. (27) The Tiaranda, a machine for stewing 
modaks, sliengas} and one or two other native dainties, consists of 
three pieces, underneath a cylinder with flat side handles, in the 
middle a metallic sieve with two hooks to serve as handles, and, at 
the top, fitting the rim of the first piece, a dome with a cup-shaped 
- handle; water is boiled in the cylinder, the sieve is put in its place, 

1 the dainties are laid either on the sieve or on a piece of plantain leaf, 

I and the lid is fastened ; then heat is applied to the lower part, and 
^ the steam, gathering in the cover, stews the dainties. (28) The 
I pardi is another sieve or perforated dish used to carry off the surplus 
I grease when karanjis^ or andrsds are fried in clarified butter. (29) 

1 The rovali is a cylinder, six to nine inches in diameter and nine to 
, twelve inches high, with a sieve at the bottom, used for washing rice 
before it is boiled. (SO) The jhura is a long handled sieve used for 
frying the gram flour paste required for cooking hitndis. In making 
hundis gram flour, mixed with water, is poured into this sieve 
which is held over a frying pan with boiling clarified butter in it, 
and shaken. The §Tam flour paste falls into the pan in drops, which 
become solid as soon as they enter the boiling clarified butter. The 
drops are then taken out in another sieve, called (31) iqyasni, which 
differs from the y/uira chiefly in not having a rim. (32) Chahdddni, 
or kifli, the English kettle, is now in much use pai’ticularly among 
educated natives. (33) The kadltai, or frying pan, is a round pan 
from six inches to six feet across and from one inch to two feet 
deep ; it has two handles opposite each other and is used for 
frying. Eight eating and drinking dishes are made : (34) The 
pardt, a shallow flat-bottomed basin, about six inches deep and 
i two or three and sometimes as much as nine or ten feet round, is 
made generally of copper and sometimes of brass ; it is the tray 
into which boiled rice is poured and handed to the company. 

(35) The vehii is a dish-like pot, usually one or two feet in 
diameter and sometimes poli.shed, in which enough rice for two or 
three guests is taken from the tray and poured into the plate. 

(36) The ojrdic or muddle, a small brass or copper ladle, about 
two inches in diameter and two to three deep, is u.sed for carrying 
rice from the tray into the eater’s plate for the first course, and 
giving it the shape of a solid ball. The velni is used for the 
second and later courses, and the ogrdle for the first course only. 


* Moildlis and shenrjns are in.ade of rice flonr, and contain cocoa kernel, sugar, 
carilamoms, almonds, and saffron. They differ in shape onty. J/odat:.? are shaped 
somewhat like a lotus hud with the bottom ratlier flat ; .s/ifwi/ua are semicircular. 

* Kari'.njis are of the same shape as sheie/ni, but differ from them in being made of 
■wheat flour instead of rice, ami in being fried instead of being stewed; andrsds are 

t made of rice flour, raw sugar, and poppy seed. They are round cakes about as big aa 
1 the palm of the hand. 
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(37) The tdf, a dining dish with the rim slightly iiicliued 
outwards, is made of brass and polished, aud varies in diameter 
from six inches to two feet. ( 08 ) The vdti, a cylindrical brass 
cup with a rounded bottom, from one to four inches in diameter, is 
used to hold each man’s share of curry, aud of broth. (39) The 
gnch-a, a polished copper or brass water pot with a narrow neck, 
used for holding each man’s supply of drinking water, varies from 
the size of a pear to the size of a full-grown pomello. (40) The 
vdlydcha tdmhya, also made of copper or brass, is Hatter than the 
gadva and is used for the same purpose. (41) The loti is a 
pear-shaped pot, and resembles the vdlydcha tdmhya in use, size, and 
material. (42) 'hhe matuikarnik a is similarly used, but is smaller and 
always of brass. (43) The clunnhu is another small brass water jar. 

Four drinking cups are made varjung in size from an apothecary’s 
tea spoon measure to eight ounces. They are : (44) the rdmpdtra, a 
cup with rounded bottom ; (45) the jdiuh, a rdmpdtru on a stand; 
(46) the fhdpdira ; aud (47) the panchpdtra, the former with a thick 
rim and slightly broader above, the latter with a thinner rim and 
perfectly cylindrical. 

Two brass lamps are made : (48) the samayi, and (49) the Icnndil 
or hhiiandiva, both flat saucer-like brass plates, with hollows in the 
lip for the wicks ; the is laid on a long brass stand and the 

handil on a shorter stand hung from the roof by brass chains. 

Nasik brass ware is in good demand not only in the local markets, 
but even as far as Gujarat, the ISTizam’s country, and the Central 
Provinces. The trade is almost entirely carried on by Kasfirs, who 
either get orders from dealers in Bombay aud other chief trade 
centres, or send their agents, or themselves go, with a cart or laden 
bullock or pony, to Jliiheji fair in Khandesh and to smaller weekly 
markets, and dispose of them to village shopkeepers and well-to- 
do husbandmen. In this way the bulk of the large unpolished 
vessels made by the Tambats finds a market. But the chief and the 
most growing demand in Kasik, is from pilgrims, almost all of 
whom take away some of the graceful highly polished smaller brass 
ware. 


Unpolished copper pots are sold at 2.s. 3(7. (Rs. 1-2) the pound, 
and polished ones at I.s’. 6(7. (R.s. 2-4) ; unpolished brass pots fetch 
Is. 9<7. (14 annnx) the pound, aud polished ones 4 .?. (Rs. 2 ). Water 
pots of two metals, gri ngd ja nim, are more cost!}', fetching from os. to 
hs. (Rs.21-Rs. 3) a pound. 


Except three or four who have shops of their own, Tambats 
and Kalaikars, are, like Charakvahis, the hired servants of the Kasars 
or dealers. They are supplied with the metal aud are paid for 
working large copper or brass articles 2s. 6-7. (R.s. 1- |) the vion, 
and, for small articles, 2s. (Re. 1) the pound, ns they rcrpiire much 
labour. Casting is paid for according to the size and shape of the 
article made. To a fairly steady and skilled workman these rates 
represent a daily wage of from 4^-7. to l.s. ( 3-8 as.). 

In Xdsik there is no lack of work, and, with few exceptions, the 
lambats are well housed, well fed, and well-to-do. The Kalaikars, 
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liougk poorer, have regular 'work, aud are by uo meaus badly ofl'. 
handor coppersmiths are also well employed aud most of them 
re free from debt. Among- no class of brass workers do the women 
ake part in the work. 

At ordinary times coppersmiths work about nine hours a day, 
from seven to eleven in the morning, and, after the midday rest, 
from two to six. In the busy season (August and Xovember) they 
Iwork extra hours going on sometimes till nine. Hindu workmen^ 
jkeep from twenty-five to twenty-seven, and Musalman workmen- 
‘ifrom sixty to sixty-seven yearly holidays. On none of these is the 
‘ workman allowed to do any -work. Of special holidays Hindus rest 
from labour during the marriage weeks once every four or five years, 
and wheuever an adult member of their caste dies. Musalman 
Tambats close their shops if any member of their community dies. 


Another class of brass workers are the Otaris who cast articles of 
bell metal and of the white alloy known as bhatur. They are 
' Maratha Hindus, who, for marriage and other purposes, forma 
distinct community, and are said to have originally come to Nasik 
.^jfrom Miraj. They are a small body, probably not more than nine 
1 houses, of whom three are settled at Nasik, one at Yeola, three at 
I Malegaon, one at Chandor, and one at Sinnar. One or two Gujarati 
I Tambats also cast bell metal. The white metal is an alloy 
I containing, it is said, two parts of brass to one of zinc. Broken 
^ brass pots are bought generally for 6fd. (4i annas) a pound, and 
mixed with zinc, tin, aud copper, in the proportion of six parts of 
brass, three good and three poor, to one of zinc, one of tin, and two 
of copper. In casting figures a wax mould of the required shape is, 
^ except one .small hole, covered with a coating of clay. The alloy is 
j then melted in a crucible, aud, when ready, is poured through the 
f hole on to the wax, the molten metal taking its place as the wax 
} melts and burns otf.® AYhen the metal has cooled, the clay coating is 
I broken and removed. In casting hollow articles such as bells the wax 
I mould is filled with clay, and the metal poured in melts and takes 
the place of the wax. The articles chiefly made are, tats or dining 
plates aud vdtis or curry cups. They are sold either by weight at 
the rate of Is. to Is. 6d. a pound (Re. 1 - Re. 11 a sher), or, if of any 
special design, by the piece. The white alloy, /dirdur, is used in 
casting toe rings, judcis. The N.i.sik bell metal casters generally sell 
their own goods chiefly to Marlithas. Their wares have no special 
merit and are in little demand. The work requires almost no capital, 
and, as a class, the workers are poor, barely self-supporting. Their 
women help by covering the moulds with clay. Their hours of work 
and their holidays are nearly the same as those of the Kalaikars. 
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1 The Hintln holidays are : 1*2 Amdr(i<f/d% the last clays of each lunar month, five 
days at DiraU (Octo]»er-Noveinber}, five days at Shinvja (March- April), two days 
at Dn'O’n {October), and two at 8ankmtU (January). 

" The Musaliiiun days are : one at Hakri id» two at Ashura, one at Wafti Bari, one 
at Zhilan, one at Miraj-i-Mahaniad, one at yhal-i-Barat, one at Lailat-ul-Kadar, two 
at Ramzan Id, and Htty-two Frulays. 

^ The alloy is ‘soiiiotimcs obtaiiuMl from the broken pots at fid. (4 a pound. 
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Chapter VI. 
Crafts. 

Wood Turning. 


Wood Turning supports five families in Nasik. The workers are 
partly Khatris who are said to have come from Chaul in Kolaba^ 
and partly Marathas who were originally the Khatris' servants. 

The kinds of wood generally used are, Tcc'ila Inula, Wrightia 
tinctoria ; teak, sag, Tectona grandis ; tivas, Dalhergia ujainensis ; 
and blackwood, sisu, Dalbergia latifolia. They are bought from the 
local timber merchants. Besides the wood, their chief other material 
is lac containing resin, sulphur, bees-wax, and some colouring 
matter generally mineral. The material generally^ used for colouring 
red is vermilion; for colouring j'ellow, orpiment ; for colouring 
green, verdigris or a mixture of orpiment and indigo ; for colouring 
blue, indigo, or the English Prussian blue ; and, for colouring black, 
lamp black. 

A wood turner has two tools, the lathe and the chisel. The lathe, 
thadge, consists of two blocks of wood about two feet long six inches 
broad and six inches high, with a short iron peg or spike on the inner 
face of each of the blocks. Of the two blocks of wood one is kept in its 
place by the weight of a heavy stone, the other is movable. The 
piece of wood to be turned is drilled at each end, the movable part 
of the lathe, always the left block, is taken away, and the wood 
slipped over the two iron spikes. The workman then sits on a board 
opposite the lathe, and, with his left foot, keeps the movable block 
in its place. He then takes his bow, hnmdn, a bamboo about three 
feet long with a loose string, and passing a loop of the string round 
the right end of the wood to be turned, tightens his bow, and, by 
moving it sharply at right angles to the lathe, makes the wood turn 
quickly round on the two iron spikes. As it turns, it is worked into 
shape by a double pointed chisel, vdkas, held in the left hand. 
When the wood has been well shaped and smoothed, a piece of 
sealing wax is held close to it, and, by the friction, melted and spread 
over its surface. The final polish is given by rubbing it with a 
leaf of the kevda, Pandanus odoratissimus. 

The chief articles turned are : The Idtne, or rolling pin used in 
kneading wheat bread, a plain wooden bar from one tolwo feet long 
and two to three inches round, costs fd. (t anna), and is not 
lacquered. The gudgudi or hnkka is of three parts, the bowl, 
the handle, and the pipe. The bowl is made of a cocoanut shell 
with a hole at the top, polished and smoothed on the lathe. The 
handle, from eight to twelve inches long and three to four inches 
round, is hollowed, and the outside carved and cov^ered with lac. 
The pipe is a hollow round stick, from nine to twelve inches long 
and one inch round, smoothed and lacquered. Kasik hnkkds are 
of rather inferior workmanship, and cost from 4|d. to 9d. (-3-6 as.). 
Clothes-pegs, khnntis, from four to six inches long and two to 
three round, cost 2s. (Re. 1) a score, kodi. Children’s rattles 
khulkhulds, a lacquered stick, from two to four inches long and 
half an inch round, with, at each end, a lacquered hollow ball from 
three to five inches round, with a few pieces of stone as a rattle 
cost lid. (I anna) each. Balusters, kalhada, upright sticks from 
SIX inches to three feet long and from half an inch to six 
inches round, and lacquered, cost from 1 Id. to fid. (1 -4 as) a stick. 
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RulerSj dhhnis, from one to two feet long and one to two inclies 
round, are not coloured, and cost from l^d. to 4|d. (1-3 as.). 
For walking sticks, kdthis, the wood is supplied by the customer and 
the turner paid from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.). All of these articles are 
sold in the makers’ shops. They have no special merit, and are not 
in much demand. The turner generally works from eight in the 
morning till six in the evening. He keeps from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven yearly holidays, and earns a monthly income of from 
12s. to 18s. (Rs. 6 - Rs. 9). The women do not help. 

Silk Working, one of the most important of Nasik industries, 
is estimated to support about 4000 families. Silk is woven at 
Yeola, Nag, Balegar, Andarsul, Bharan, and Mukheda. The 
manufacture of silk at Yeola, which is now the chief centre of the 
industry with about 925 looms, dates from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (1115 H.), when one Raghoji Naik, a fore- 
father of the present pdtil, by the promise of a monopoly, induced 
a certain Shamdas Valji, a Gujarat Vani, to bring silk weavers to 
settle at Yeola. The monopoly was continued by the Peshwa’s 
government, and newcomers could not start silk looms in Yeola 
except by paying the original settlers a fine of £35 (Rs. 350) Under 
the British the monopoly was at first respected. In 1837 the 
petition of a Pardeshi named Bapu, for leave to open reeling and 
spinning machines in Yeola, was rejected by the assistant collector, 
and this decision was, on appeal, upheld by the Collector. A 
further appeal to the Revenue Commissioner was more successful, 
and, in September 1845, Bapu gained leave to set up a machine in 
Yeola. On this (26th January 1848) the Gujaratis filed a suit in 
the Yeola sub-judge’s court. The point was decided in their 
favour. But, on appeal, the High Court (24th June 1864) upset the 
decision and put an end to the monopoly. Since 1 864 many classes 
of outsiders have taken to silk weaving, and now there are 250 
Khatris, 300 Koshtis, 200 Salis, and 25 Musalmans. Similarly, 
besides twenty Gujarat dealers, there are fifteen Patnis, six Thdkurs 
or Bhrama Kshatris, three Shirapis, and four Musalmans. 

All of the silk comes to Yeola raw. It is brought from three 
quarters, China, Bengal, and Persia. For trade purposes it is 
divided into six classes. The first class, aval, worth 17s. a pound 
(Rs. 17 a sher)-, the second class, with two varieties dum and lanhin, 
worth 16s. 6d. a pound (Rs. 16-8 a sher); the third, sim, worth 
16s. a pound (Rs. 16 a sher) ; the fourth with two varieties, sot, 
worth 13s. a pound (Rs. 13 a sher), and sdl hdphi worth 12s. a 
pound (Rs. 12 a sher); the fifth with two varieties, chdram and 
hdnah, both worth 8s. a pound (Rs. 8 a sher) ; and the sixth with 
two varieties, shikdrpuri worth 4s. a pound (Rs. 4 a sher), and 
panjam worth 2s. 6d. a |X)und (Rs. 2-8 a sher). All the silk comes 
from Bombay, in goods and passenger trains, in boxes of about 
thirty-five pounds, 20 muthds. The dealers mentioned above. 
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1 Of this amount Rs. 1-4 went to the Kdzi . Rs. 22-8 to the Peshwa’s government ; 
Rs. 5-4 to the Pdti! : and Rs. 321 to the Gujarit silk weavers for a caste dinner. 
Collector of Ahmednagar, 124, 1st November 1835. 
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Gujarat Vauis, Patuis, ThAkui^, Shiinpi.s, and Musalnmns, are 
men of means witli capital of from £-300 to £30,00u (Rs. 5000- 
Es. 8,00,000). 

On reacting Yeola the raw silk is made over to tlie reeler, rahdtkari, 
under whose care it is reeled, sorted, and spun. It is next made 
over to the dyer, ran gar i, to he dyed, and, when received from him, 
it is sent to the weaver, mdgrdlu, hy whom it is warped, sized, 
and woven. At the reeler’s, the first thing’ is to sort the silk. 
With this object it is thrown on a three feet round bamboo 
cage, plidlica,^ that surrounds a central handle about two feet long. 
Sitting in front of this reel, the sorter, who is generally a woman, 
fastens the end of the hank to a smaller reel known as usdri - and, 
fixing the central rod of the bamboo cage, pJidlka, against her left 
foot, spins it rapidly by twisting the end of the rod between two of 
her toes. The quality of the fibres in the skein is uneven, varying 
through five or six gradations. It is the .sorter’s chief duty to 
watch these gradations, and to wind all of each variety round 
a separate reel. With this object, before she begins to wind, 
she gathers near her five or six of the smaller reels or asdris. 
On finding the end of the skein she knots it to one of the 
smaller reels, and, placing the cage against her left foot, spins it 
round between two of her toes. The fibre passes through her 
fingers, and, as soon as its quality changes, she breaks the silk, 
picks up a second reel, knots the end to it, and winds on till the 
quality of the silk changes again, when either a third, or the first, reel 
is taken up. If the new quality is the same as that on the first 
reel, the ends of the silk are put into the mouth and tied by the 
tongue with great neatness and speed. In this wav, even a young 
worker will, without hitch or mistake, sort the hank over five reels. 

The sorted silk is ready for spinning. 8’n spin it, with the help 
of a small wheel, the silk is wound from the reels on to bobbins, 
gaioliSf made of hollow reed. 1 hese bobbins are then arranged 
on the throwing machine, tdf» and, by means of a wheel and axle, 
the fibres of each bobbin are twi.sted together and o-uided 
through a glass ring round a drum, dhol, and then reeied” on a 


To both eiA.sof aro(l, .il,ont t.vo foot Ion- luol two nn-hos rouinl, .ire tixhtlv 
bouncl at their centre,, siv or ei-ht slips of bamboo each almnt a foot lone To the 
emls of these slips, wliieh cross each other at eipial angles ami form a star-shaped 
hgiire strings arc tied in the follow mg manner, due string is tied to either 
eiu of one of the slips, .and, fr.mi it, stretche.l to the other end of the central rod 
and tied to the end of a shp lying opposite to the slip ne.xt the first one ; the process 
IS repeated till the string has passed over the ends of all the slips, zigz.ag-ing from 
one end to the other. o -“fe-oig iiom 

■Jth'' "f stick is p.assed through the hollow reel .and fixed 

m the cleft end of apiece of bamlfoo. uxeu 

^ Tut, the throwing ijiachiue, is a frame with an miritrhf i i ■ i , 

side, .ahoiit five fecT high The eentud llr . f.nr^Imd' ^uh twm 

Iibres from each Iwbbiii are drawn through tliegla,, rm-'-uTd bi'"teiie,u'’^tl 
Bv mean, of the large wheel all the hohbins and the dV, m'ar, 
fibres from e.aeh opposite pair of bobbin., aie tw.m d , h ' . i! 

nngs, and wuuiid round the diuni " ' tljc glass. 
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I small reel or phdlki. This two-thread, dmitdr, yarn is used in 
making some fibres. But most of it is again wound on a reel and 
from that on the bobbins, and, a second time, put through the 
throwing machine so as to make the regular, or four thread, chdrtdr, 
yarn. The ralidtcdla, or wheelman, who takes his name from the 
large wheel that drives the throwing machine, has now completed 
his part. 

Silk yarn, called sherin, is sold either to another dealer or to a 
i weaver. In sorting and spinning, the raw silk loses about eleven 
f and a quarter per cent in weight (from 44 to 39 dhahhus)} To make 
this loss good a corresponding deduction is made in the standard 
3 of weight. 

I The tools in a spinner’s establishment are : Three large and 
! one small cages, phnlka and phdlki, each worth from 3d. to 6d. 
m (2-4 as.), and fifteen or sixteen reels, asdris, each worth 3d. to 
1 6d. (2-4 as.). A small wheel for winding the silk from the reels 

I on to the bobbins, garoUs, worth 6s. (Rs. 3) ; about 500 bobbins 
worth together about Ihd. (5 as.) ; and the throwing machine, 
worth together about £3 6s. (Rs. 33), £2 10s. (Rs. 25) for the big 
driving wheel, and 8.s. (Rs. 4) for the upright wooden frame, tat, on 
whose pegs the bobbins turn, and 8.?. (Rs. 4) more for the drum, 
dhol, round which the twisted threads from each bobbin are rolled. 
To open an establishment a rahdtkari requires from £3 to £4 
(Rs. 30- Rs. 40) of capital. The spun silk is weighed by a lower 
standard to make up for loss in spinning and reeling, and is 
generally sold to a dealer or to a weaver. In the dealer’s hands the 
first process the silk passes through is bleaching and dyeing. 

I Silk Dyeing and Bleaching supp<.)rt about twelve families. Of 
I these, six are settled at Areola, of whom one family are Musalmans 
j and the rest Khatris. The Musalmans say they came to Yeola 
I from Burhanpur ; the Khatris, who claim a strain of Kshatrij’a blood, 
1 have a tradition that they came from Sind through Gujarat. They 
would seem to have cornu to Nasik along with the silk spinners and 
weavers at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

A dyer’s appliances are very simple. A brick and mud fire-place, 
a large copper cistern, a hollow stone mortar, and some long iron- 
tipped pestles. 

On reaching the dyer’s hands, the silk yarn, .shcria, is, if it is not 
to be dyed, washed with soap, and, sometimes, to make it white, 
exposed to the fumes of sulphur. If it is to be dyed, it is first bleached 
by boiling it in an alkaline ley called ukhdr. This ley- is prepared by 
boiling together slaked lime and carbonate of soda, of which three 
kinds areused at Yeola, pdpadkhd r, kclikhdr, and khdri vidti. When 
boiling, the silk has to be most carefully watched as it spoils if kept 
too long in the ley. 

After boiling it in the alkaline ley the yarn is washed, and, while 
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’ The ilhdhhii is .1 lualf-aniua piece. 

" The details of the compound are : For each xh,r of silk yarn, 1 s/nr carbonate of 
soda, t s/or i|HHklimc, and ten s/n r.s water. The soda is dissolved in water, and, to 
the sli allied solution, lime is added and boiled. 
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moist, is dipped in a solution of alum, kept in it for three nights, 
and again washed. The silk is now ready to be dyed. 

To dye it red, a watery solution of cochineal. Coccus cacti, and 
pistachio galls, Pistacia vera,i in the proportion of one of cochineal to 
four of the pistachio galls, is made by boiling the powdered ingredients. 
While still moist, the silk is steeped in a copper cistern and stirred 
in it till it has taken the required tint. The copper cistern, or dye- 
beck, is allowed to cool, the silk is taken out, washed several 
times, and dried. If the colour is dull, the tint is brightened by 
dipping the silk in lemon juice mixed with water. 

To dye it orange, the silk undergoes the same processes as to dye 
it red, except that, in addition to cochineal and pistachio galls, the 
dye-beck contains a variable quantity of powdered ^turmeric. 
The proportions of the orange dye mostly used at Yeola are, 
seventeen of cochineal, seven and a half of pistachio galls, and thirty- 
four of turmeric. 

To dye it lemon-yellow, silk is steeped in a hot strained solution 
oi ispdfeJc, a kind "of delphinium, and impure carbonate of soda, 
squeezed, and dried. Though not itself yellow, this solution gives 
the silk a yellow that does not fade by exposure to the sun. To 
dye it green, yellow silk is steeped in indigo. To dye it black, the 
silk is steeped in an infusion of niyrobalans, and then, for a night, 
in a solution of sulphate of iron, then squeezed, steeped either in 
cocoanut oil or cocoanut milk, boiled again in a solution of sulphate 
of iron, and, when cool, washed in plain water. 

To dye it purple, red silk is steeped in an infusion of myrobalans 
and dried without being w'ashed. It is then steeped in a solution 
of sulphate of iron, and tvashed. Another way of making a purple 
fabric is, in weaving, to use black silk for the warp and red for the 
weft. 

Silk is seldom dyed blue. When blue silk is wanted the dye 
used is indigo and the work is entrusted to Musalman indigo dyers. ^ 

To d}’e it tawny-vellow, the silk is boiled a degree less in the alka- 
line ley, than for other shades. It is then taken out, squeezed, kept 
moist, and, without being washed, is plunged into a solution of 
dyer’s rottleria, Kottleria tinctoria, and powdered alum, in the 
proportion of fourteen of the rottleria to three of the alum, mixed 
with carbonate of soda and boiling water, quickly stirred, and left 
standing till the effervescence abates. In this mixture the silk is 
steeped, stirred, and left to soak for about four hours. This is the 
most lasting of yellow dyes, but the process requires delicate 
management. 

To dye it snuff colour the silk is steeped in a decoction of 
hcthhul, Acacia arabica, khnir. Acacia catechu, and catechu powder. 

The dyes and dyestuffs used by a silk dyer are: (1) The 
three varieties of impure carbonate of soda, known as pdpad khdr, 
keli klinr, and khdri vinti, come either from Sind where they are dug 


‘ Galls from other species of .Ar..acar(liaee<'e are also uscil. 

= Details of them arc given below, umfer the head Cotton Dyeing. 
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from the bottom of small ponds, or from Arabia. They are a mixture Chapter VT. 

of the carbonate and sesque-carbonate of soda, and contain a variable Crafts 

quantity of silica, chlorides, and sulphates. According to the amount 

of impurity, the price varies from about Id. to 2d. a pound Dyeing; 

(Re. 1-Rs. 2 the man of 28 lbs.). (2) Soap, sdhan, generally called 

country soap, is made, chiefly at Kapadvauj in Kaira, from the oil 

of the Bassia latifolia, boiled with an alkaline of khdr and lime. It 

is sold in round white opaque pieces at from 2d. to 3d. the pound 

(2§ -4 us. a sher). It is not suitable for fine work or for the toilet. 

(3) Sulphur is generally bought from Bohoris who bring it from 
Bombay and other places. To bleach it, white yarn is put in a two 
feet high basket laid bottom np with holes for the free passage of 
air. In the bottom and sides is set a dish of live coals. Among the 
coals, small pieces of sulphur are thrown, and the damp yam is spread 
over the basket, and soaked with the sulphur fumes. (4) Alum, 
brought from Cutch and Sind, has traces of iron, silica, and soda. 

A purer and better variety is brought from China. Sind and 
Cutch alum vary from about l|d. to l|d. a pound (Rs. 1^-Rs. 2 a 
man), and China alum from about 1 f d. to 2d. (Rs. 2 - Rs. 2|). (5) 

Copperas, sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, is brought from 
Europe and sold at l^d. the pound, (fi) Pistachio galls, huz-ganj, 
brought from Persia and Cabal, give better tints than other 
galls. (7) Turmeric, halad, is the product of the Curcuma longa. 

It is grown all over India and yields an unstable yellow dye. 

The mother tubers have more colouring matter than the smaller 
ones. It costs from about Ifd. to 2Jd. the pound (Rs. 2-Rs. 3 a 
man). (8) Juparek, the flowers and stalks of a kind of delphinium, 
is brought from Persia and Cabul. It is used solely in dyeing 
silk yellow, and costs from Is. 9d. to 2s. (as. 14-Ee. 1) a pound. 

(9) Of the two kinds of Indian myrobalans, the chebulic myrobalan 
is the one generally used in silk dyeing. It is the product of the 
Terminalia chebula which grows in all the Sahyadri forests. The 
cost varies from 2s. to 3.s. (Rs. 1 - Rs. 1 2 ) a man for the ripe, and from 
3s. to 5s. (Re. 1 ^-Rs. 2^)for the unripe fruit. (10) Kapila, the powder 
on the capsules of the dyer’s rottleria, comes from Malabar, the 
Himalayas, and Arabia. It costs from 2s. to 3s. (Re. 1 -Rs. I 2 ) a 
pound. (11) The bark of the Acacia arabica, and of the khair. 

Acacia catechu, are obtained locally' at a nominal price. Catechu, 
the extract of the wood .and bark of the Acacia catechu, is sold at Is. 
to Is. fid. (8-12 as.) the pound. (12) Cochineal, kirmiz, the dried 
female insect, Coccus cacti, is found in Mexico and Teneriff, and 
brought from England to India and sold at about 4s. (Rs. 2) the 
pound. (13) Indigo, nil, is the prepared juice of the leaves of the 
Indigofera tinctoria. Almost all the indigo used in Nasik comes 
from Sind, and costs from 3s. to 4s. (Rs. l|-Rs. 2) the pound. 

On leaving the dy'er, silk is sent to the weaver, mdgvdla, who Silk Weavii^ 
performs three processes, sizing, warping, and weaving. Silk is 
sized in-doors, the warp silk in a different way from the weft silk. 

The warp silk is sized on the tansdla, a pair of upright wooden bars 
about eight feet high with a row of glass rings fixed to each bar 
through which yarn is passed and drawn tight, and stiffened by 
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brurihiug in a dressing of size. In sizing the weft, tUe silk is placed 
on a cage, and wound on reels. W'^liile on the reels it is moistened 
with size. The sizer, who is always a woman, sits with the reel on 
her left side, and, on her right, a .small wheel, to whose axle is hrmly 
fitted a piece of reed called llkhudi. Picking out the end of the 
hank from the reel, she fixes it to the lik'Jinth, and, by working the 
wheel witli her rig'ht hand, makes the hkliatH spin cjuickly round, 
winding the silk round itself. As the wheel turns the worker damps 
the yarn on the reel with size, and passes the thread through her left 
fingers so that the gum is evenly spread over the whole line. 

The warp is next made ready. In this there are three processes, 
heddle filling, joining, and arranging. The heddle filler, according 
to the pattern of the borders, passes threads through the loops in 
the cords of the different heddles and between the teeth of the reed, 
jjhani ; when this has been done, the joiner, sandhndr, fastens the 
ends of the warp threads to the heddles, by tying the corresponding 
threads of the warp to those {)assed through the reed by the heddle 
filler, and, finally, through the whole length of the warp, the threads 
are arranged in accordance with the position the joiner has given 
them. 

The silk loom is from eight to fifteen feet long hy four to seven 
feet broad. At one end sit.« the weaver with his feet in a large pit, 
and, immediately in front of him, the square cloth beam, tu/vu', which 
supports the warp and round which the fabric, as it i.s woven, is 
rolled. In the weaver’s pit are the treddles or foot boards, hy 
working which the weaver raises and lowers the threads of the 
warp. 

The treddles are joined by strings with the heddles, two frames 
which hang from the roof across the threads of the warp each with 
a set of threads, the set of threads of the one being fastened to the 
lower, and of the other to the u]>per threads of the warp. As the 
treddles are worked the heddles move the threads of the warp in 
turn np and down, while, between each movement, the shuttle loaded 
with weft yarn is p,a«.scd across the warp. In front of the heddles, 
and, like them, hung from the roof is the reed, jihaal, between whose 
thin .slips of bamhoo the warp thrcad.s pas.s. Tins is .set in a heavy 
frame, the shuttle beam, whndi the weaver works to force home the 
threads of the weft aftiu- the shuttle hn.s passed. 

I rom the pit iii which the weaver sit.s, the warp stretches hack 
to the vai'ping’ beam from .six to nine inches above the ground. 
In front of the weaver is the cloth beam, about 4i feet long and 
two inche.s liroad and iiigh, suppiirted by two wooden uprights. 

Behind the hed<lles, horizontal rods are thrust between the upper 
and lowei threads of the warp to keep them from gettino" entangled 
and, ten or twelve feet further, i.s the warping beam, dh,, on w”hich 
the warp i.s wound. Tins beam, about four feet loiio- and two inches 
round, IS supported in the middle hy a rope, and is kept tight by 
passing the rope round a piilly and fasteniuo- it close to the weaver’s 
side, who, from time to time, loosens tlie rope as the cloth is wound 
round the elotli-heam. 
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The only articles woven are plain silks, without stripes or brocade. 
They vary chiefly in compactness, the closer they are woven and 
the more of the fourfold thread that is used, the better and dearer 
they are. The kad, a white, blue, or yellow robe without any border, 
is used as a dining robe by high class Hindus. It was formerly 
worn by old men only. But of late, at small dinner parties, both 
young men and women have begun to wear it instead of the rniikta, 
or rough silk cloth. The men’s kad is from five to six yards long 
and worth from £1 3s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 13-Rs. 25), and the women’s 
from eight to nine yards long and worth from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20- 
Es. 30). The breadth of the kad varies from 3| to 4^ feet. The 
pitdmhar usually red, purple, or yellow, but sometimes green, 
blue, and white, the more costly dining robe of high class Hindus, 
has, for men, an embroidered border, and, for women, has besides 
the border an embroidered end. It is of the same size as the kad, 
and varies in price, for men, from £1 10s. to £4 (Rs. I5-Rs. 40), 
and for women from £3 to £7 (Rs. 30 -Rs. 70). Green and yellow 
robes are more costly than red and purple ones. 

These wares are sold either to traders or to consumers. Rich high 
class Hindus generally order them straight from the Yeola dealers. 
Traders either go to Yeola and take away the silks as personal 
luggage, or order them as parcels. The dealers send them to Maheji 
fair in Khandesh and to Nagardas in Berar. As Yeola silks are 
in good demand, the dealers are not forced to hawk their goods 
over the country. Of late years the demand for Yeola silks has 
spread among some of the lower classes, who have begun to wear 
silk dining cloths. On the other hand, from the opening of the 
railway, the competition of foreign silks is greater than formerly. As 
both the raw silk and the manufactured articles usually come and 
leave Nasik as personal baggage, it is difficult to form any correct idea 
of the amount of the trade. The estimates of the value of the yearly 
export of silks vary from £100,000 to £150,000 (Rs. 10,00,000- 
Rs. 15,00,000) ; according to some accounts the demand is growing, 
according to others it is falling. 

Of the 4000 families engaged in the silk industry, the forty-eight 
dealers are all well-to-do, and some of them are rich. Of the rest, 
twenty -five of the weavers, mdgvdlds, have capital and work up 
B 23—21 


For a silk weaver’s establishment twelve appliances are wanted. 
Theyare : (1) To prepare the warp, the tansdlds or uprights with rings, 
worth 18s. (Rs. 9) ; (2) 200 likhadis or pieces of reed to wind the weft, 
1 s. (8 as.) in all ; (3) a wheel, rahdt, worth 8s. (Rs. 4) ; (4) a large reel, 
phdlka, worth 6d. (4 as.) ; and (5) small reels, asdris, worth Is. 3c?. 
(10 as.). For the loom: (6) a cloth beam, turai, worth 3s. (Rs. 1-8); 
(7) the reed frame or shuttle beam, Jidtya, used as a batten or lay, 
worth 7s. &d. (Rs. 3-12); (8) the treddles and heddles worth 10s. 
(Rs. 5) ; (9) sdndhs or kaiches, rods laid flat between the alternate 
threads of the warp to keep them from becoming entangled, worth Is. 
6d. (12 as.) ; (10) the warp beam, dta, worth 3s. (Rs. 1-8) ; (11) three 
shuttles each worth Is. (8 as.); and (12) a piece of polished agate, ?aog'r?, 
used to rub the gold borders, worth from 6s. to £2 (Rs. 3-Rs. 20). 
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and dispose of their own silk. But the bulk are skilled labourers 
employed by capitalists and paid by the piece. 

A rahcitkari who reels, sorts, and spins, is paid from 15d. to 
16d. a pound (Rs. 4-Es. 5 a mutha). With a single set of machinery 
be can turn in one day from forty to fifty pounds of raw silk into yam. 
To work bis machines be wants the help of eight labourers and pays 
them 8s. (Rs. 4) a month, less the wages of any holidays that 
may fall. The rahdtkari’s earnings vary from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10- 
Rs. 20) a month. Besides the cost of his dye stuffs, a dyer is paid 
3d. (2 as.) for every pound of silk dyed, representing from 12s. to 14s. 
(Rs. 6-Rs. 7) a month. A weaver, who warps, sizes, and weaves the 
yarn, gets £1 (Rs. 10) for each piece of cloth, ninety-six feet long by 
3^ broad, representing average monthly wages of from 12s. to 16s. 
(Rs. 6-Rs. 8). 

During the fair season there is a steady demand for Yeola silks. 
In the Hindu marriage seasons (November to the middle of June) 
the markets are brisk. But during the rainy months ( June-October) 
the artisans have either to live on their savings or to borrow. At 
such times silk-dealers generally lend money to the artisans and 
repay themselves from the wages earned during the busy season. 

Silk workers, both Musalmdns and Hindus, rest on the last day of 
each lunar month, amdvdsya. Hindus take in all thirty-six ordinary 
and six special holidays, while Musahnans take sixty ordinary and 
fourteen special holidays. The usual work hours are from seven to 
eleven in the morning and from two to sunset. Silk work cannot 
go on at night, as it wants good light and constant watchfulness. 
On holidays all the workmen rest. 

In Teola, the making of gold and silver thread is, at present 
fairly prosperous. Its establishment dates from the year 1836! 
At the close of that year, in consequence of a dispute with the local 
authorities of the old city of Paithan on the right hank of the 
Godavari in the Nizam's dominions, the gold and silver thread 
workers of that place left their homes and settled at Shevgaon in 
Ahmednagar. One of the leading men, Ramchandra Sakhdram 
Basvande ^sited the Mamlatdar of Yeola, and, through him, gained 
leave for the people of Paithan to settle there without the payment 

1837,Ea,„ol..<,J„Ped 

The industry now (1880) supports between 500 and 600 families 
of Maratha Sonars, Pathans, and local Musalmans. Besides the 

piece-work wages, and dispose 
of the thread, there are four classes, wire drawers, pdvteknrs ab^nt 
SIX establishments of Maratha Somirs : thread maker., 
about 200 souls, Marathds, Pathans, and other Musalmlns- tWd 
beaters, about 100 souls, Marathas, Pathans, and other 

Musalmans; spinners, res/imi-aZa,v, and winders, hitayydsov tdrkasis. 


1 Y 
1837. 


tola MdralatiUr’s Reports, 154, 19th December 


1836, and 220, 11th January 
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about 250 souls, Marath&, Pathans, and other Musalmans. All 
these men are labourers, and, as a body, are badly off. 

The gold and silver used in making the gold thread is brought 
from Bombay. The gold must be perfectly pure, shambhar nambn, 
or 100 touch. It has to be heated several times, at a loss of 
of its weight. When ready for use it is worth £2 4s. to £2 6s. 
(Es. 22 -Rs. 23) a tola. Three kinds of silver are used, pdtdchi or 
English, netdchi or Chinese, and gdvthi or local. Chinese and local 
silver, already to some extent mixed with alloy, are used without 
any change, but the pure English silver is mixed either with from 
ten to fifteen -fortieths of Chinese or local silver, or with two or three- 
fortieths of copper. The best English bar silver costs £10 16s. to 
£10 19s. (Rs. 108 -Es. 109^) the hundred tolds, the second or 
Chinese silver costs from £10 12s. to £10 14s. (Rs. 106 -Rs. 107), 
and the third or country silver from £10 8s. to 10 £10s. (Rs. 104- 
Rs. 105). 

The gold and silver are generally brought, in ingots, from 
Bombay, by traders, and taken to the wire drawers, pdvtekars. 
In the hands of the wire drawers the metal passes through two main 
processes. The gold is purified by boiling it with lime juice in a 
pipkin and reduced to gold leaf. The silver is melted in a crucible, 
poured into a mould, and hammered into a short rough ingot. It is 
then worked into a more perfect shape and the surface is roughened 
with a file. The gold foil is next carefully wound round the silver 
so as completely to cover it. The ingot is wetted and rolled 
by the workman up and down his thigh till the gold foil chngs 
close to the silver. Next a thick soft cord is wound tightly round 
it, and it is laid, with the edges of the gold foil underneath, in a clay 
trough filled with lighted charcoal which is fanned into a white heat. 
Next it is drawn out by the thin end and hammered on a four inch 
anvil of highly polished steel. This beating and hammering is 
repeated three times, the bar gradually lenthening, but without 
disturbing the surface of the gold or exposing the silver which never 
again shows, however finely the bar maybe drawn. When the ingot 
has been beaten eighteen inches long the process of guilding is 
complete. After the guilding is over, the pdviekar makes it into 
wire by dragging it through the draw plate. For this the bar is 
again heated and its thin end pushed through the largest hole in 
the draw-plate, a metal plate pierced by holes of varying sizes, which 
is set against two wooden uprights fixed in the ground. The point 
of the bar, when it shows through the draw-plate, is caught by a 
pair of strong pincers, whose handles are joined by a chain and 
ring to one of the spokes of a winch. This winch has a drum, a 
foot in diameter and three feet long, fixed in side sockets, and, at 
right angles to the drum, has three arms, each two and a half feet 
long, which work in a hole, about six feet by three, and three 
deep. When the end of the bar is tightly fastened to the winch, 
a workman, laying all his weight on one of the arms of the winch, 
draws it down and forces the point of the bar through the hole 
in the draw-plate. As it passes through, the bar and the hole 
are smeared with wax and other substances. When the bar has 
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passed through the plate, the point is again hammered, and, in the 
same way, is dragged through a smaller hole. This is repeated 
about twenty times. The bar, now a wire about six yards long for 
each tola of metal, is cut into lengths of fifty yards and made over 
to the thread maker, tanayya. 

A gilder and draw-plate worker uses twenty tools. These are 
crucibles, mushis, of which each establishment has generally about 
ten, worth together about 8s. (Rs. 4) ; a clay trough, shegdi, for fire, 
costing l|d. to 'M. (1-2 annas) ; an iron sieve, jhdra, two to three 
inches in diameter with an iron handle costing lid. (1 anna) ; three 
anvils, airans, one worth £2 14s. (Rs. 27), another £2 8s. (Rs. 24), 
and a third 14s. (Rs. 7); three hammers, hut odds, worth together 
about 4s. (Rs. 2) ; one iron bar, otani, hollowed on one side to serve 
as a mould, worth about 8s. (Rs. 4); tongs, c/ii)?d(ts, worth 6d. (4 annas); 
one stone water trough, hiindi, for cooling the heated bar, worth Qd. 
(4 annas) ; a pair of bellows, hhuta, worth 4s. (Rs. 2) ; a pair of files, 
kdnas, worth l.s. (8 annas) ; scissors, kdtars, worth Is. (8 aimas) ; a 
mnch, lod, always of hdhliul wood, worth 14s. (Rs. 7) ; about fifteen 
draw-plate.s, janturs, each worth from 10s. to £o (Rs. 5-Rs. 50) ; three 
nippers, vdkhds, costing 4s. (Rs. 2), 2s. (Re. 1), and Is. (8 annas) ; a 
chain, sdkhli, worth 2s. 6d. (Re. 1-4) ; two scales, kata and vajan, 
worth from £1 to £l 10s. (Rs. 10 -Rs. 15) ; two nails, bhnrnis, for 
cleaning the draw-plate’s holes, worth 3d. (2 annas) ; a pair of iron 
pincers, h.hdis, worth 6d. (4 an«a.s) ; two small reels, p/idlfcis, for 
winding the wire, worth together Is. (8 annas) ; and a pair of smaller 
reels, asdris, worth 6d. (4 annas). 

To draw the wire into a thread, a reel, palda, seven or eight 
inches in diameter, and a drum, pa/d/, of not more than three inches, 
are supported horizontally by two upright pivots about hventy inches 
apart. Between the reel and the drum, a small draw-plate rests on 
two upright iron rods. This small draw-plate is a piece of an old 
sword blade pierced by needles of different sizes. The wire is 
wound round the small reel, paldi, and its point is sharpened by two 
bits of China, till it is fine enough to pass through the largest of 
the draw-plate holes. On showing at the other side of the plate, 
the point is seized by small pincers and pulled through. The end 
is then fixed on the larger drum, and the drum, set in motion by a 
metal handle, drags the wire through the hide till all of it has been 
moved from the reel to the drum. The whole length is then wound 
back on the reel, and drawn through the next large.st hole. To 
draw a tola, weight of metal to a length of 2 -jO yards, the wire must 
be passed through at least sixty holes. Elaborate as this is, so 
great is the workman’s skill and delicacy, that they are said to be 
able to make 900 yards of thread from one tola of metal. 

A thread maker, tanayya, uses fourteen tools. These are : 
the palda, a wooden drum used as a reel, worth 4s. (Rs. 2) ; the 
paldi, a smaller reel, also made of wood, worth l.s. (8 as.) ; the 
hliodsn, a stool on which the reels arc fixed, worth 2.''. Qd. (Re. 1-4) ; 
draw'-plates, /rt?i/ar.v, varying in value from l.v. to lOs. (Re. ^ -Rs. 5); 
the thpsnt, a small sharp-pointed hammer used for stopping old 
draw'-plate holes, worth 6t/. (4 as.) ; a small anvil, airan, worth 
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3J. (2 as.) ; a paii* of pincers, sdndsi, worth (3 as .) ; a file, 
hanas, worth 9ci. (6 as.) ; a small hammer, hdtoda, worth 
(4 as.) ; a nail, chaurdsi, for widening the draw-plate holes, worth 
6d. (4 as.) ; a sharpening stone, Jcdliphatri, worth 4s. (Es. 2) ; a 
crank, mdkoda, to turn the reel, worth Id. (1^ as.) ; a reel axis, 
bhongli, worth l^d. (1 anna) ; and a small bobbin, 

When the wire has been drawn to the fineness of a thread it is 
handed to the flatteners, chdpaJyds. To flatten the threads full 
bobbins are set on a small stand or board, and the threads are 
gathered together and passed through the slits of a piece of leather 
placed in front of the stand, and drawn across a highly polished steel 
anvil, about two inches square, fixed in a block of bdhhul wood very 
little raised above the level of the ground. To flatten the thread, the 
workman firmly grasps his hammer handle between the thumb 
and forefinger holding the other fingers loose, and, drawing the 
threads over the polished steel, with his left hand begins to beat. 
The threads are passed steadily over the anvil and the hammer 
strokes fall at the rate of about eighty to the minute, and with such 
regularity that no particle of the thread is left unbeaten. As they 
are flattened, the wires are drawn aw'ay by the left hand, and, when 
stretched to arms length, the threads are caught under some 
conveniently curved article, such as a broken cup handle or brass 
hook fixed in the ground, and a fresh grip is taken close to the 
anvil. When the wires are flattened, they are carefully separated, 
wound round a small reel, and sent to the winder, bitayya. 

A wire-beater has seven tools. The mdsepdti, a small board 
about a foot square, with ten upright nails to serve as bobbin axles, 
the anvil, airan, about two inches square, and the hammer, ha.toda, 
two inches square, kept highly polished by emery, worth together 
about 10s. (Rs. 5) ; hones, opanis, of lac and emery^ powder, worth 
from £2 to £7 (Rs. lO-Rs. 70) ; the Jchodsa, a buried block of hdbhul. 
Acacia arabica, on which the anvil is fixed, worth 4s. (Es. 2) ; the 
chippa, a piece of leather with small slits for threads to pass through ; 
the ghodi or ranakhdmh, a hook fixed in the ground to guide 
the flattened thread, worth Qd. (4 as .) ; and the asdri, a small reel, 
worth 3d. (2 as.). 

When the thread is flattened, it is sent to the silk winder, bitayya 
or tdrknsi. The winder’s silk, specially prepared by the silk 
spinner, reshimvdla, is drawm from a spindle, passed through a 
glass bangle or steel ring fastened to the roof, drawn down, and 
the end tied to a second spindle. The gold thread is unwound 
from the small reel, and dropped in a loose heap on the ground 
near the workman. Sitting on a high stool or chair, he fastens 
the ends of the gold thread and the silk together, and rubbing the 
spindle sharply along his thigh, gives it such a start that, as it 
whirls, it twists together two or three feet of the gold thread and 
the silk. When it stops, the workman stretching up draws the spindle 
down, and gives it another start by sharply rubbing it along his 


‘ The Yeola workers say pearls and corals are added, but this is doubtful. 
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thigh. When the thread is ready, it is wound into hanks and 
skeins by being turned round two nails fixed on a cylinder, goj. 
The proportion of silk yarn to gold thread depends on the quantity 
of gold used in covering the silver bar.' 

The silk winder uses three tools ; the hook or bangle, akda, 
of a nominal value; two spindles, chdtis, from ^d. to 6d. (1-4 as.), 
sometimes made by fixing a round piece of broken China to a nail ; 
and a wooden cylinder, gaj, with nails fixed at given distances 
worth 6d. (4 as.). 

The silk, used in making gold thread, is spun by people known as 
reshimvdlds. There are seven establishments at Yeola, all of them 
owned by Marathas. The process is simple. The spinner places 
five skeins on five different phdlkds,^ or large reels, and, from them, 
transfers the thread to fifteen small reels. These fifteen reels are 
then arranged in a semicircle all facing the same way. The spiimer 
draws a thread from each reel, and sitting facing the point, fastens 
the threads to a spindle, and, rubbing it sharply along his thigh, 
spins a yard or so, and repeats the process till the yarn is finished. 
The women of his family help in reeling the thread, or, if his 
household is too small, he engages workmen at from 6s. to 8s. 
(Rs. 3-Rs. 4) a month. 

N4sik gold thread is chiefly consumed locally. The traders, or 
men of capital, to whom the material belongs, sell to well-to-do 
weavers, or to shopkeepers. It is used chiefly in ornamenting 
turban ends and the borders and fringes of robes and dining cloths. 

According to the amount of gold used in gilding the silver bar 
the price varies from 2s. 6d. to 6s. (Rs. 1 i -Rs. 3) a tola.^ The peculiar 
excellence of the local gold thread and the length of time it remains 
untarnished serve to keep it in demand. But in spite of its inferiority, 
the much greater cheapness of the imported article ensures an 
increased use. At present the local industry is not prosperous. 
There are about forty-eight gold and silver thread dealers who are silk 
dealers as well. Twenty of them are Gujardt Vanis,fifteen Patnis, six 
Thakurs or Brahma-Kshatris, three Shimpis, and four Musalmdns. 
Under these dealers the different classes of workers are no more than 
labourers. All are paid by piecework. The pdvtekar, or gilder 
and drawplate worker, gets 10s. (Rs. 5) for every ingot of forty tohis 
of silver. From this he has to pay a labourer 6d. (4 as.) for 
working the winch, another Gd. (4 as.) goes in coal, and Is. (8 as.) 
in loss in working, the gold leaf cuttings being taken away by 
the dealer. The remaining 3s. (Rs. 1-8) are generally divided 


• The details are : six mdsds of gold (a mdm is one-twelfth of a tola) to the 
silver ingot of 40 tolAs, want 9 to 10 md-ids of silk yam ; 8 to 10 mdsds of gold want 
8 to 9 mdsas of silk ; 12 to 15 of gold want 6 to 7 of silk ; 18 to 22 of gold want 44 to 
® 24 to 32 of gold want 5 of silk. s See above, Z. 156. 

Ihe detads of the proportion of silver to gold and its effect on the price of the 
thread are : 6 mdsa/> (12 md.ids are one toki) of gold to 40 tolas of silver yield a 
thread worth & 6f/. (Re. 1-4) ; 8 mdsds yield a thread worth 2s. 9(1. (Re. 1-6) ; 
10 mnsas, 3« (Re. 1-8); 12 masds, or a, tola, 3s. 6d. (Re. 1-12) ; 15 mdsds, 3s. 9d. 

ml' 9 It (Rs. 2);22mdsds, is. M. (Rs. 2-4) ; 24 vidsds, or 2 tolas, 5s. 

(Ks. 2-8) ; 32 masas, 6s. (Rs. 3). 
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among three drawplate workers. As they take two days to work 
an ingot of forty tolas, this leaves for each worker a daily wage of 
Qd. (4 as.). The thread maker, tanayya, is paid from 8s. to 
12s. (Rs. 4-Rs. 6) for drawing forty tolas weight of wire into 
thread. This takes five or six men three or four days, and leaves 
for each a daily wage of from 3d. to 4^d. (2-3 as.). The wire 
flattener, chdpadya, is paid at the rate of about £1 (Rs. 10) for 
one hundred tolas of thread, and, as he takes from thirty to forty-five 
days to flatten that quantity, it represents a daily wage of from 
6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.). The winder, bitayya or tdrkasi, gets about 
3Jd. (2^ as.) a tola. He winds from one or three-quarters of 
a tola a day, and thus earns from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.). The 
reshimvdla, who prepares the silk used in making gold thread, is 
paid from 4s. to 5s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 2J) a hundred gdths, equal to a 
daily wage of from 4^d. to 6d. (3-4 as.) 

During the cold and hot months, except on holidays, work is 
fairly constant, but, in the rainy months, the demand is very slack, 
and the workmen have to live on their savings. None of these 
workers, except the reshimvdla, or silk reeler and spinner, get help 
from their women in their special craft. Their ordinary hours of 
work are from seven to eleven in the morning and from two to five 
in the evening. Even during the busy season they cannot work by 
candle light because they must always be able to see whether the 
wire is scratched in passing through the drawplate. A slight 
scratch, and the exposure of the silver, spoils the whole work. 
They have no trade guilds and hardly any special craft rules. 

The manufacture of cotton goods supports from 4000 to 5000 
families, partly Musalmans and partly Hindus, chiefly settled in 
Yeola, Malegaon, Nasik, Chandor, Dindori, and Sinnar. Malegaon 
and Yeola turbans have a specially good name, and are sent to 
Khdndeshand Bombay. In Yeola there are said to be 2000 looms, 
all of them worked by Musalmans, of whom 900 are Momins and 
1100 Benares Musalmans. All of these Musalmans are newcomers. 
The Momins are said to have come from Upper India in 1857 and 
1858, and the Benares Musalmans after the Bengal famine of 
1 863-64. They, especially the Momins, are said to be very unsettled. 
In the Nasik famine of 1876-77, from 300 to 400 of them left Yeola. 
In Malegaon there are said to be 2441 looms, 734 of them worked 
by Hindus, and 1707 by Musalmans. In the Chandor sub-division, 
there are said to be twenty looms, of which three or four are worked 
by Musalmans and the rest by Hindus. In Nasik town there are 
forty-two looms all worked by Hindus. 

Most of the unbleached yarn used for turbans is brought from 
Bombay mills and coloured red by the local dyers. For the finer 
fabrics, such as robes and waistcloths, Engbsh dyed yarn is chiefly 
used. In weaving it into cloth the yarn goes through eight 
processes. It is first steeped in water and placed on the large reel, 
phdlka.^ It is then transferred from the large reel to the middle- 
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M omins, is known as ralai. 
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sized reel, asciri or pareta, by a weaver who holds the end of 
the central rod of the large reel in his toes, and, with his right hand, 
drawing oil the yarn from the skein, winds it on the smaller reel, 
which he holds in his left hand and whirls round in a small cup of 
smooth cocoanut shell. To make the skeins of a convenient 
size, it is next reeled off the middle-sized reel, asari, on to a small 
conical reel called charhi. The yarn is then taken to the ralidt- 
vdla, to be twisted and wound round bobbins, licindis or nan’s. 
It is next worked by winding it, two threads at a time, in and out 
among rows of bamboo rods about four feet apart.^ It is then 
spread on two bamboos, stretched tight between two posts or trees, 
and sized with rice paste. If it wants colouring, it is at this stage 
dyed. Finally it is woven, the process in no way diSering from the 
process adopted in weaving silk. 

The weavers of cotton robes, waistcloths, and bodices, use the 
same appliances as the weavers of silk fabrics.'^ The turban weaver 
has a smaller loom, and makes use of a different set of tools. 
These are seven in number. The shuttle beam, hdtya, in which 
the reed, phani, is fitted, worth 6(Z. (4 as.) ; two bars, dthnyas, to 
keep the warp stretched, worth 6d. (4 as.) ; a beam, turai, 
round which the woven fabric is wound ; a pair of shuttles, dhote, 
worth Is. (8 as.) j a big reel, 2 >hdll-a, the same as is used for 
silk ; a smaller reel, phalki ; and a wheel, ralidt, for sizing the weft 
yarn with gum arabic. 

The chief articles made are turbans, robes, waistcloths, and 
bodices. The turbans are in considerable demand, and, besides 
being sold locally, are sent in large numbers to Bombay. The 
demand for the other articles is purely local, the chief markets 
being Sinnar, Sangamner, Chandor, Nasik, and Baghln. 

Of the whole number of from 4000 to 5000 families, about 400 are 
said to be well-to-do, working their own yarn and themselves 
disposing of their fabrics. The rest are almost all badly off, and 
hard pressed by the competition of machine-made goods. The 
weavers are paid from Qd. to 9d. (4-6 ns.) for each robe, and from 
12s. to 16.S. (Es. G-Es. 8) for each turban, representing a daily wage 
of from Qd. to Is. (4-8 n-s.). But their employment is far from 
steady, and, in the rainy season, they fail to earn an average of M. 
(2 ns.) a day. The women do not weave. But many -of them, as 
well as many of the weavers’ children, earn Id. or 2d. (8-16 pies) a 
day, as warpers and reelers. 


The details of this process are thus described by Dr. Forbes Watson in his 
Textile Fabrics, 67 : “This operation is usually performed in a field, or any open spot 
convenient for the work, near the weaver's house. For this purpose, four short bamboo 
posts are fixed in the ground, at measured distances (vaiydng according to the 
intended length of the cloth), and several paii-s of rods are placed between them, 
the whole forming two parallel rows of rods about four feet apart. The weaver 
holding a small wheel of warp yam (spindle) in each hand, passes the latter over 
then walks along the rows, laying down two threads and 
crossing them (by crossing his hands between each pair of rods), until he arrives 
at the post at the opposite end. He retraces his footsteps from this point, and thus 

of the warl^t^TT'u “t'* forwards, as many times as there are threads 

of the warp to be laid down.” s See above, p. 160. 
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Hindu weavers keep forty-two, and Musalman weavers keep Chapter VL 
sixty-four yearly holidays. In busy times, October to May, their Cnrftt* 
working hours are from seven to eleven in the morning, and in the 
evening from two till dark. Those of them who work their own 
materials generally go at the close of the day to sell their wares in 
the market. None of the different classes have any trade guild or 
special trade constitution. 

Besides cloth there are two cotton manufactures, white carpets and Carpet 
Turkey red tapes. The white carpet or jhorya workers, of whom 
there are about fifty families in Malegaon, are Maratha Hindus known 
as Bunkars or weavers. Except a little that is grown locally, their 
supply of cotton comes from Khandesh. Carpet making has the 
special interest, that it is almost the only branch of textile work in 
which hand spinning survives. A cotton cleaner, pinjdri, takes the 
cotton, cleans it, and shapes it into rolls about an inch round and six 
inches long. These rolls, which are called pena and are worth from 
Is. fill to Is. fid. a pound (Ee. l^-Ee. l;i a sher), are handed to the 
spinner, who is always a woman. The spinner makes a long nail whirl 
rapidly round, by turning the handle of a small wheel with her right 
hand. As the nail whirls, she feeds it with cotton, which the rapid 
motion of the nail spins into fibre. As it is spun, the yarn is wound 
rotind the nail, and taken away with the nail when it is covered. 

In weaving, the threads of the warp are passed through notches on a 
toothed beam, a primitive form of the reed ; in front of the beam, 
between it and where the weaver sits, is across bamboo, over and under 
which, before passing them through the teeth, the threads of the warp 
are wound. Near this bamboo, there hangs from the roof,aheavy board 
of wood, which can be made to press down the warp either in front 
of or behind the bamboo ; in front is the cloth beam, and a hollow 
bamboo shuttle, and a wedge-shaped bar for forcing the woof home. 

In detail the chief parts are : The cloth-beam, turai, round which the 
carpet is wound as soon as it is woven, and kept tight by a peg 
passed through a hole in it. The jav, a flat wedge-shaped bar, 
used to drive the woof threads home. The lavaki, a flat piece of 
very heavy wood hanging from the roof, pressing down the warp 
either in front of or behind the cross bamboo, tokar. The ddtri, or 
toothed beam, the most primitive form of the reed, phmti, through 
whose teeth or notches the fibres of the warp are passed. The 
dhote, or shuttle of hollow bamboo open at both ends, in which the 
moistened fibre is placed. And the tokar, a bamboo of the same 
breadth as the warp, placed between the toothed beam or reed and 
the weaver, with the fibres of the warp passed alternately over and 
under it. It is moved forwards and backwards, by the weaver, who 
holds it by its ends with his hands, and, between each throw of the 
shuttle, pushes it in front or behind the hanging beam. 

The carpets are white. They vary in size from sixteen feet by 
five to 23J by 7^, and in price from 14.?. fid. to £1 4s. (Es. 7J- 
Bs. 12). The workmen generally sell them to local or Marvtidi 
cloth merchants, or, on market days, to consumers. They are used 
by middle class natives. 

When at work, the cotton cleaner and the spinner earn from Sd. 

b23— 22 
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to (2-3 annas) a day. But tlie demand for carpets is small, 
and the trade is dying. Most carpet weavers have become 
labourers. 

Tape Weaving is carried on by Bharadis^ a class of wandering 
Maratha singers and reciters. They use European Turkey-red 
yarn, bought from A^’anis who bring it from Bombay. This they 
weave into stripes two or three inches broad. Their loom is of the 
simplest construction. Between two uprights, each about sixteen 
inches high, are placed two horizontal bars, one joining the tops and 
the other the centres of the uprights. To the central horizontal bar 
are tied a row of loops each two inches long. In arranging the 
warp, one thread is passed through a loop and the next over the 
upper horizontal bar, at a spot just above the space between two of 
the loops. The weaver, sitting in front of the uprights, holds in 
his right hand a bundle of the fibre intended for weft, passes it 
across through the warp into his left hand, and forces the weft home 
by a blow from a flat wedge-shaped piece of wood called hcifija. As 
he weaves, he slackens the warp which he keeps tied to a peg or 
beam on the other side of the upright frame. 

The only article made is a tape from two to three inches broad 
and from three to four yards long. It is worn as a loin tape ip 
addition to the langoti or loincloth, by low class Hindus particularly 
gymnasts. They cost to 3d. (1 -2 os.) each. The Bharadis 
work at this tape weaving in their leisure hours only, and do not 
earn more than 2s. (Re. 1) a month. 

Cotton Dyers, with an estimated strength of from 200 to 220. 
families, are found in the chief towns of the district, especially in 
Malegaon from forty_ to fifty families, in Yeola from 100 to 120 
families, and in Nasik eleven families. They are of three classes 
indigo dyers, moriuda dyers, and safflower dyers. The indigo 
dyers, chiefly Musalmans from Upper India, are found in 
Mdlegaon and Yeola ; the morinda dyers, Maratha Hindus, are 
found only in Malegaon, where there are five families ; and the 
safflower dyers are found chiefly in Nasik, where there are eleven 
families. 


Of the three chief varieties of indigo, Bengal, Madras, and Sind 
the last is alone used by the Nasik dyers. It is of five sorts, called 
after the five towns of Khairpur, Dera, Nala, Bahalpur and Multan 
and varies from about one-half to one-quarter of the price of Beno-al 
or Madras indigo.i It is brought from Bombay to the chief Nasik 
towns by the dyers themselves. It is prepared in irregular conical 
cakes, the better specimens of a good blue, but mosi; of a hard 
black or pale blue. To prepare the solution of indigo the dyers 
have two vats, a salt vat, khura yip, for dyeing cotton in which 
poor indigo, and a sweet vat, mitha piy, for silk, in which good 
indigo, IS used. Only one dyer at Yeola has a sweet vat The 
vat IS a large open-topped wooden barrel or earthen vessel sunk in 
the ground, and able to hold about -300 gallons of water. 

^ Bengal and Madras indigo fetches from £‘S tn no /u., an o 100 ..... 

28 pounds ; the price of .Sind indigo varies from £2 IQ ' to'ld foMRs. 25- r:. «). 
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In preparing a solution of five pounds of indigo, about 150 gallons 
of water are poured into the vat. To this is added eight pounds 
(4 shers) of impure carbonate of soda, sAjikhdr, and four pounds 
(2 shers) of lime. The mixture is stirred and allowed to stand, 
while five pounds C2J shers) of indigo are soaking in a separate 
dish of water. Next morning the soaked indigo is laid in a stone 
trough four feet square and four inches deep, mixed with water 
and, by a workman whose hands are covered with a thick cloth, 
is rubbed on the sides of the stone trough till the whole is dissolved. 
The solution is then poured into the vat and the whole mixture 
stirred. The stirring goes on for about an hour, and is repeated 
two or three times before evening. In the evening, the remaining 
five pounds (2| shers) of indigo are rubbed in the stone trough, 
poured into the vat, and the mixture again stirred. On the third 
day, a copper pot of about ten gallons capacity, is filled with sediment 
from an old vat, and the sediment is thrown into the new vat, and 
the whole stirred and the vat closed.^ Next morning, the fourth day, 
the liquid in the vat is yellow, and, when stirred, begins to foam. The 
colour of the foam shows whether the mixture has, or has not, been 
Successful.^ If it is reddish the liquid is in good order ; if white, it 
wants three pounds of carbonate of soda ; and, if it irritates the skin, 
clots, or is oily, about four pounds of dates should be added. The 
vat is ready for work on the fifth day. This is the process when 
a new vat is started. In ordinary cases the liquid in the vat iS 
renewed by adding lime, carbonate of soda, and indigo in half the 
quantities mentioned above. Unless the dye is spoiled the vat iS 
not cleaned. The sediment can be used any number of times 
provided there is no failure in preparing the dye. 

To prepare the sweet vat, mifha pip, for dyeing silks, 120 gallon^ 
of water are poured into the barrel ; four pounds of carbonate of soda 
are added, and the whole is kept covered for three days. On the 
third day, four pounds of carbonate of soda and two pounds of 
lime are added, and the whole is stirred three times a day. Next 
morning, the fourth day, four pounds of old brown sugar are 
dissolved in cold water, and the solution is thrown into the vat, 
and the whole is occasionally stirred for three days more. When 
fermentation sets in, the mi.xture begins to crackle. At this stage 
the foam is examined, and, if it is reddish, the vat is in working 
order. If the foam is white, three pounds of carbonate of soda 
and an equal quantity of lime, are added to the vat and stirred. 
The proportions of lime and brown sugar in the vat require nice 
adjustment; if this is not properly attended to, the indigo rots, 
smells horridly, and is unfit for dyeing.® When the vat is ready. 
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■ If there is no sediment, two pounds (one sAer) of lime, two pounds (one sAer} 
of dates, and ten pounds (five shers) of water are boiled till the mixture becomes 
yellow. Then the vat is stirred, the hot mixture thrown in, and the vat closed. 
Next morning the liquor in the vat is yellow and the rest goes on as described in the 
text. 

’ The foam is often gathered, made into balls, and dried. It is used to rub on cloth 
in patches where the dye has not taken. 

’ Dr. NArAyan DAji ; Dyeing in Western India, 33, 
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the cloth is soaked in water for a night and then folded and thrown 
into the vat, where, for about half an hour, it is turned over and 
moved through the liquid. It is then taken out, well squeezed, 
and stretched in the sun to dry. For pale blue one dipping is 
enough ; for deep blues the cloth has to be dipped and dried once 
a day for three days. The indigo dyers of Nasik do not prepare 
any indigo prints. 

When new, the cloth, whether cotton or silk, almost always 
belongs to the dealer who pays the dyer at a certain rate for the 
piece, and disposes of the cloth in the chief district towns. The 
dealer is generally a Shimpi who carries the cloth on bullock back 
or in carts to the different weekly markets. The wearers are 
almost all Musalmans. 

Besides in preparing fresh cloth, indigo dyers find much work 
in re-colouring old clothes. These, chiefly Musalmdn turbans and 
waistcloths, are first carefully washed in water and then once or 
twice dipped in the vat. The dyer is paid Id. (8 pies) a yard. 
For fresh cloth and yam used in weaving women’s robes, the charge 
varies according to the depth of the colour, from Id. to 3d. (|-2 as.) 
a yard, and in re-colouring dyed cloth from |d. to Id. (^-f anna). 

If in constant employment, an indigo dyer will dye fifty yards, 
and make from 2s. to 4s. (Re. 1-Rs. 2) a day. From this he has 
to meet the cost of the indigo and other materials. Besides this 
the demand for his labour is not constaiit. He is generally busy 
some weeks before the chief Musalman holidays. But again, 
especially during the rains, he sometimes passes weeks with little 
to do. His average daily e.arnings are probably not more than 
from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.). The women take no part in the dyeing. 
They keep from twelve to fifteen holidays a year and they ordinarily 
work from eight to nine hours a day. They have no community or 
trade guild. 


Safflower dyers are either Musalmans or Hindus. In Nasik town 
are eleven safflower dye works, eight belonging to Musalmans 
and three to Hindus. Of the eight Musalman dye works, two 
in Aditvar, one in Kajipura, two near the Trimbak Gate 
and two near the bridge, belong to local Musalmans, and the 
eighth belongs to a Marwar Musalman who lives in Tambafc 
Ah. Of the ^hree Mardthas, two live near the bridge and one in 
Fanchavati. The local Musalmans have been settled in Nasik for 
^re than five generations, perhaps about two hundred years 
^ey are Sunnis, and are said to have come from Aurangabad and 
Oel^.^ In appearance, language, and dress, they differ little from 
the Jvasik paper-makers. The Marwar Musalmans, who formerly 
belonged to Jodhpur have been settled in Nasikforaboutfifteen years. 
J hough both are Sunnis in home speech and customs they differ 

while”Sj Musalmdn dyers. They speak Marvadi, 

while the local dyers speak Marathi; and though thev have no 

Sh ^the^l' ^ands, they have not yet married 

whfle th! n f They wear a Marwar turban, 

while the original Isasik dyers wear the three-cornered Maratha 
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turban. The Mdrwar Musalman women wear a dress, partly like 
that worn by the local Musalman women and partly like the Hindu 
Marwar dress. With one exception, the dyers live and work in 
hired houses. Though self- supporting and fairly well-to-do, none of 
them have any capital ; they are said to carry on their business on 
borrowed funds. According to a local story, there once lived in 
Nasik town two celebrated dyers named Najekhan and Daulkhan, 
whose scarlet, gul-i-andr, dye was the best known and most 
fashionable shade in Western India. Nor does the secret seem 
altogether lost, for Chhotabh4i’s scarlet is still one of the most 
popular of Ndsik tints. 

In Malegaon sub-division are said to be about fifty families of 
dyers. As in Nasik they are both Musalmans and Hindus. The 
Hindus, who belong to the Bhavsar caste, are said to have come 
from Patan in Gujarat, and to be settled for three or four 
generations in Malegaon. As in Nasik the Mnsalmdn dyers are 
partly from Marwar and partly local. In Yeola there are about 
120 houses of dyers or Rangaris. All are Hindus of the Bh4,vsar 
caste. They have been settled in Yeola for generations and do not 
know where they came from. In Sinnar sub-division there are 
about eight families of dyers. Except one widow, who is of the 
Nirali caste and dyes indigo, all are Hindus of the Bhdvsdr 
caste. They are very poor and have to work as labourers. In 
Baglan are about twenty to twenty-four families of dyers, all of 
them Bh^vsars by caste and poor. Safflower dyeing is an important 
industry, as most Hindus and Muhammadans have to get their turbans 
dyed at least once in twelve months. 

The dye is made from the dried and pressed flowers of the safflower, 
hwsumha, Carthamus tinctorius plant, a bright yellow -flowering 
thistle-like annual much grown both for its flowers and for its 
oil-yielding seeds. Though a beautiful red, safflower fades quickly, 
and does not bear washing. As it has no affinity for any known 
mordant it cannot be made fast. The crop comes to market in 
February and March. Of the four chief varieties, Gujard.t, Abushahar 
or Persian, Sholapur, and Umravati, the two last, which are also the 
cheapest, are most used in Nasik. They are brought to Nasik, 
generally in powder or in loose filaments, by the dyers themselves, 
at prices varying from £3 4s. to £4 1 6s. (Es. 32 - Es. 48) the 
hundredweight (4 mans). This dye is used only for colouring cotton 
goods. The other dye stuff, used by the safflower dyers, is the 
commercial turmeric the product of the Curcuma longa, which yields 
an unstable yellow dye. The mother tubers, which contain more 
colouring matter and are therefore preferred, cost from 4s. to 6s. 
(Es. 2 - Rs. 4) a man. The impure carbonate of soda, sdjikkdr, 
made from burning saltwort and other plants, comes through Bombay 
from the Arabian coast, Persia, and Sind. It contains about forty 
per cent of dry carbonate of soda, besides many impurities, chiefly 
carbonaceous matter, sulphurates, lime, and iron, and is sold at 8s. 
the hundredweight (Ee. 1 a man ) . 

A safflower dyer’s only appliances are a few copper pots, and a 
few stool-like frames, with a piece of coarse cloth tied over the top 
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of each to form a strainer, jholi. The powdered safBower is placed in 
the hollow of the strainer and water is poured on it. As the 
colouring matter dissolves in the water, it is allowed to trickle into 
a copper pot placed below the strainer. This process is repeated 
till almost the whole of the colouring matter is separated. 


From safflower eleven colours are made. (1) Scarlet, gul-i-andr, 
literally, pomegranate flower, by steeping the cloth in an alkaline 
solution of turmeric, then in a similar solution of safflower, and 
lastly treating it with lime juice and drying it. (2) Crimson, 
husumhi, that is safflower proper, by steeping the cloth in an 
alkaline solution of safflower and brightening it by adding lime 
juice. (3) Motiyn, flesh, or rather blnsh-rose, by steeping the cloth 
in a weak alkaline solution of safflower and then in lime juice. 
For this colour the cloth has first to be washed very clean. (4) 
-Pl/4/b pink, by treating the cloth with a little more concentrated 
alkaline solution of safflower, and then steeping it in lime juice. 
(-5) Giddbi, rose pink, and (0) Galiera gnlcihi, deep rose, shades of 
flesh and pink and made in the same way but with a larger 
proportion of safflower. (7) Kirmiji, cochineal red, alight magenta, 
is produced by steeping the cloth in an alkaline solution of safflower, 
and then in a boiling watery solution of cochineal and galls, to which 
lime juice is added. (8) Narangi, orange, produced by steeping the 
cloth in an alkaline solution of turmeric, then in one of safflower, and 
lastly in weak lime juice. (9) Keshari, saffron colour, or yellow with 
a shade of orange, produced in the same way as No. 8, with a lartrer 
proportion of turmeric. (10) Basantl, bright yellow, obtained "by 
steeping the cloth in an alkaline solution of turmeric and passinir it 
through a solution of alum. (1 1 ) Baingani, brinjal colour or purple, 
is produced from a mixture of indigo and cochineal. It is fast, all 
the others are fleetinm 

O 

The articles dyed with safflower are mainly turbans, and 
occasionally pdtals or girls’ robes. 

The dyers are specially busy on the fifth day of the Holi festival 

(March -April), when people send their clothes to be sprinkled with 

red. 


For dyeing a turban, the workman is paid from Is. to 10s. Re. i- 
Rs. 5) according to the shade ; and for dyeing a robe or sheet he ^is 
generally paid only from fid. to 2s. (Re.^-Re. 1), as robes are always 
ot the lighter shades. For sprinkling safflower red on children’s 
clothes he gets Jd. to 3d. (^-2 as.) according to the size of the 
^rment Labourers in a dye work are paid from 12s. to £I a month 
(Rs. 6 -Rs. 10) and on an average, a dyer, after meeting all expenses, 
makes from £1 10s. to £2 l0.s. (Rs. 15-Rs. 25) a Lnth. They 
have almost no work during the rainy season. The busiest time 
begins a few days before Basra and ends with Divdli (October- 
November), when turbanS’ spoiled by the rainy weather, are sent to 

l ^ months, as 

It IS the marriage season. The ordinary hours of work are, from 

busv spn ® morning and from two till sunset. In the 

busy season they work at night, airing and drying the dyed turbans. 
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The only holidays on which the Musalmans stop work are the 
Bakar Id, Bamjdn Id, and Moharam. Hindu dyers rest on the Isfc 
and 15th of every lunar month, on the day after Basra (October), 
and on the day after Sankrdnt (12th January), or twenty-six days 
in the year. Dyers complain that the cost of the dyes has lately 
greatly increased, and that, as they have not been able to raise 
their charges, their profits are much smaller. They have no trade 
guild, and, except the Marwar Musalmans, do not get any help 
from their women in safflower dyeing. 

Calico Printing and Morinda Dyeing are carried on by about half 
a dozen families of safflower dyers at Malegaon. 

Besides the brass pots and strainers used in dyeing, families 
engaged in calico printing require stamps or moulds. These are 
blocks of wood with their faces carved in different designs. They 
are prepared by carpenters of the Sutar caste, and cost about 2s, 
(Be. 1 ) each. A calico printer has generally a large store of blocks 
of different designs. 

There are eight processes in printing cloth. (1) The cloth is 
washed in plain water ; (2) it is dipped in a mixture of oil, 
carbonate of soda, and three-days-old goat and sheep droppings; (3) 
it is washed ; (4) it is dipped in water containing powdered raw 
myrobalans ; (5) it is dried ; (6) it is handed to the printer who 
stamps the cloth, keeping his block dipped in a mixture of sulphate 
of copper and tamarind seed paste ; the mark is at first greyish, 
but on exposure to the sun it becomes black ; (7) it is boiled in a 
solution of morinda powder, dl, and alum ; (8) and it is washed 
and dried. In some cases, to give it a dark red tint, the part of the 
cloth that has not been stamped is, before the final boiling (7) 
covered with powdered ochre and tamarind seed paste. 

The only articles printed are : (1) Quilts, pdsodds, pieces of cloth 
stuffed with cotton-wool and worn as blankets ; (2) scarves, phadkis, 
worn by Maratha, Agri, Gujarati, and Gavh women ; (3) double 
coarse cloths used as carpets, jdjams. A quilt, which is about four 
feet by eight, is printed for about la. (8 as.), a scarf for from 6d. 
to 9d. (4-6 as.), and a floor cloth, which is generally fifteen feet 
by eight, for about 3s. (Be. 1-8). When the dyer buys the 
unbleached cloth and prints it on his own account, he sells a 
quilt at from 4s. to 8s. (Es. 2 -Es. 4), a scarf at from Is. to 3s. (Be. i- 
Ee. 1^), and a floor cloth at from 9s. to £1 (Es. JJ-Rs. 10). In 
plain morinda, dl, dyeing, the processes numbered 4, 5, and 6 are 
omitted. Deducting the cost of the cloth, the dye stuffs and 
the labour on menial work, the morinda dyers and calico printers 
get a net profit on each quilt of from 4^d. to 6d. (3-4 as.), and on 
each scarf of from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.). His average monthly 
income is from £l to £2 (Es. 10-Es. 20). There is a fair demand 
for printed calicoes. But the Malegaon printers complain that, 
since the introduction of foreign articles, their profits have steadily 
declined. Calico printers are helped by their women. Their usual 
working hours are from seven in the morning to eleven and from 
two to sunset. They keep the same twenty-six yearly holidays as the 
Hindu dyers. They have no trade guild. 
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Blanket, kdmbli. Weaving is a somewhat important craft. 
From their cheapness and warmth, blankets are in constant demand 
among the lower classes. They are woven by Dhangars, or 
shepherds, who are occasionally found in different parts of the 
district, particularly in places with good pasture. Nearly one-half 
of them have looms. They have no tradition of having formerly 
lived in any other part of the country. They do not differ from 
Mardth^s in language, house, dress, or food, but are darker and 
wear a peculiar brass or cheap gold earring. They are thrifty 
and hardworking. They tend flocks of sheep and goats, shearing 
the sheep, and sorting, cleaning, spinning, and weaving the wool. 
They have a high priest named Men Jogi, whose head-quarters 
are in Khdndesh, and who every year visits the Nasik Dhangars 
and receives their offerings. Their family gods are Khandoba 
and Bahiroba who, they believe, watch over their flocks.^ Foreign 
blankets are to some extent imported, but the native blanket is 
too cheap and comfortable to suffer much from the competition. 

Almost the whole of the wool woven into blankets in Nasik is the 
produce of the local flocks. About the beginning, and again about 
the end, of the cold season (November and March), Dhangars take 
their sheep to some stream, to a spot where the banks are steep on 
one side and sloping on the other. They drive the sheep to the 
edge of the steep bank, and throw or push them over it, one by 
one. The sheep swim to the other bank, and are kept standing in 
the sand till the sun dries their wool. When they are dry, with 
the help of his wife and children, the shepherd shears them with a 
large pair of scissors. Besides the local supply, wool is sometimes 
brought from Khandesh, the Dhangar either going for it himself, 
or baying it from some travelling peddler. It is generally sold at 
£l (Rs. 10) for the quantity obtained from one hundred sheep at 
one shearing, the quantity being from twenty-four to twenty-five 
pounds. 

When the wool is shorn, it is sorted according to colour, and has 
its clots and tangles opened by a tool like the cotton cleaner’s bow. 
It is then carried to the spinning wheel, a machine in no way 
different from the cotton spinning wheel. The yarn is then 
arranged round two sticks, each two to three feet long, placed 
horizontally five or six feet apart. The fibre is lightly sized with 
tamarind paste boiled in water, and arranged on the loom to fonn 
the warp. A blanket weaver's loom is very much like the loom 
tsed in making cotton carpets. It has six parts, the cloth beam, 
the_;ar, the vai, the lavai, the reed, the bamboo, and the warp 
beam. The vai is a bamboo stick from two to three feet long, 
wound round with sized and toughened cotton thread to form loops 
through which the warp fibres have to pass. The warp fibre is 
first tied to the cloth beam, passed through the loops of the vai, 
and then placed in the notches of the reed or ddtri, passed above 
and below the bamboo, tohav, and finally tied to the warp beam. 


' Hia Highness Holkar belongs to their caste, and in his native village Hoi 
near SiUra, a temple, dedicated to Bahiroba, is maintained by the Indor gov^ment. 
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% which is a bamboo stick two or three feet long, and half an inch in 

I t diameter. When the warp is arranged, the weaver passes a bamboo 
shuttle, dhote, between the two sets of warp fibres, lays down the 
shuttle, and draws towards him the jav, which has a flat iron bar in 
the face of it, and drives the thread of the weft home. He then 
draws out his weft- bar, jur, and shifts the beam, lav/ii, that is hung 
from the roof, to the other side of the bamboo wliich is placed in the 
; middle of the warp. This movement changes the alternate fibres, 
and the weaver begins afresh, passing the shuttle between them. 
The process is repeated till the fabric is woven to the required 
length. When the weaving is over, the blanket is sized with 
tamarind seed paste and dried in the sun. 

Besides those required by a carpet weaver, the blanket weaver 
uses two tools, shears worth Is. (8 as.) a pair, of which he keeps one 
[ pair for each working member of his family, with a few files for 
sharpening them, worth Is. (8 as.) each, and the spinning machine, 
dhiinki, worth about 3s. (Re. 1-8). The products of his loom are the 
single blanket, kdmbli, and the double blanket, chavdle, formed by 
sewing two single blankets together. The Jcdnibli is from two to 
three feet broad by five to six feet long, and the chavdle three to 
four feet by about ten. The single blanket is worth from 3s. to 6s. 
(Re. li-Es. 3), and the double from 5s. to 8s. (Rs.2^-Es. 4). 
They are worn over the head and shoulders as a shelter from rain 
and cold, and serve the poor as carpets and bedding. The 
weaver generally owns the wool he works with, and seldom employs 
labourers. If he does, he pays each labourer 4s. (Rs. 2) a month 
besides food. A single blanket takes a man from one to two days 
to weave, and, after deducting the cost of the wool, yields him from 
6d. to Is. (4-8 ns.). In shearing, sorting, cleaning, and spinning, 
he is helped by the women and children of his family. To start as 
a weaver a man wants a capital of from £1 to £2 (Rs. lO-Rs. 20). 

The blankets woven during the week are sold on the market 
day, generally to the consumers. If not disposed of in the market 
town, they are hawked in the villages round. Blankets are always 
in demand. But June and October are the busiest months. The 
ordinary hours of work are from eleven to sunset ; they do not 
weave in the morning. The only day in the year on which work is 
entirely stopped is Dasra (October -November). The industry is 
prosperous. 

Paper-making, introduced about eighty years ago by one Balaji 
Abaji, a Thakur or Brahma-Kshatriya, was once important and 
prosperous but is now fallen into decay. Balaji Abaji is said to 
have brought to Nasik a colony of Musalman paper-makers from 
Eoje near Aurangabad, and to have set up the first paper factory, 
which is still in the possession of his grandson, an old man 
of about sixty. The family has been in Nasik eight or nine 
generations, and is said to have been founded by an officer under 
the Bijapur government. A few months after the opening of the 
first paper mill in Nasik, the paper-makers of Eoje are said to have 
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filed a suit against Balaji for inducing their relations to forsake 
their homes. The judge ascertained from the manufacturers that 
they were willing to stay atNasikand dismissed the case.* In Xasik 
they are settled in the north-east of the city, now known as 
Kathada, and formerly as Kagdipura. Of fifty factories only five 
remain. 

T’he paper is made from rotten gunny bags for which the 
manufacturers pay 16.<t. a ton (Rs. 2 a man). 

In making it into paper the cloth passes through thirteen 
processes. (I) It is cut into small piece.s, moistened with water, 
and pounded by a heavy fixed hammer, dhegi. (2) It is 
washed in plain water. (3) It is moistened with slaked lime 
and left in a heap on the floor for seven or eight days, then 
pounded again, heaped, and left to lie for four days more. 
(4) It is washed a second time in water. (5) It is mixed with 
impure carbonate of soda, khnr, in the proportion of a pound of the 
soda to thirty-two pounds of the rags (Ij shers a man), pounded, 
and kept for one night. (6) It is washed a third time. (7) It 
is a second time mixed with khnr, at the rate of one pound to 
every forty pounds (one rher to the man), dried in the sun to 
bleach it, and pounded three or four times. (8) It is a fourth 
time kept in water for a night and washed the next morning. 
(9) It is mixed from three to eight times with country soap, in 
the proportion of about one pound of soap to every twenty-seven 
pounds of paper (one and half lihers to the ma.n), pounded and 
dried. (10) It i.s washed a fifth time. (11) It is throtvn into 
a cement-lined cistern, about seven feet by four and four deep, 
half tilled with water, and when thoroughly loosened and 
spread through the water, the workman, lying at the side of the 
pit leaning over the water, takes in both hands a square-cornered 
screen or sieve, passes it under the water and draws it slowly and 
evenly to the surface, working it so that, as the water passes 
through, a uniform film of pulp is left on the screen; (12) the 
screen is lifted up and turned over, and the film of paper is 
spread on a rag cushion; when layers have been heaped on this 
cushion to the height of from nine to fourteen inches, a rag is spread 
over them, and, on the rag, a plank, weighted with heavy stones, is 
laid ; when this pressure li.as drained the paper of some of its 
moisture the stones are taken away, and two men, one standing at 
each end of the plank, see-saw’ over the bundle of paper; when 
it is well pi-essed the paper is pealed off, layer after layer, and spread 
to dry on the cemented walls of the building. (13) When dry each 
sheet of paper is laid on a polished wooden board and rubbed with 
a smooth stone till it shines. 

Four chief tools and appliances are used. (1) The dhrgi, a great 
hammer, formed of a long heavy beam poised on a central fulcrum, 
worked in a long pit two or three feet deep. The head of the 


1 This would seem to have happened under the Peshwa’s management, as the officer 
was a niihlid. Dhondo Mahade\ Joshi by name. The story is not supported by any 
wnffpn FviHeTioe. ^ 
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hammer is a heavy block of wood fixed at right angles to one end 
of the main beam, with its face strengthened by four thick polished 
steel plates. On the upper surface of the other end of the main 
beam two or three steps are cut, and the hammer is worked by 
three or four labourers together pressing down the beam and letting 
it rise by alternately stepping on the beam and on the edge of the 
hole. (2) A rectangular teakwood frame, sdcha, two and a half 
feet by two, and with eight cross bars ; it costs Qs. (Rs. 3) and is 
used in fishing out the paper from the cistern. (3) A screen, chhapri, 
made of the stalks of the white couical-headed amaranth, 
Amaranthus globulus, on which the film of paper rests when the 
frame is brought out of the cistern and the water allowed to pass 
through ; it costs from 2s. to 4.s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 2). (4) A soft date-palm 

brush, kiinclin, costing from l|d. to 3d. (as. 1-2) used in pasting 
the sheets of puper against the walls of the room. 

The paper, made by this process, though rough and of a dingy 
yellow, is strong and lasting. The makers sell it to Musalman 
shopkeepers of the Bohori sect. From them it is chiefly bought by 
local merchants and traders, by whom it is valued for its toughness, 
and it is still, to a small extent, used in Government offices. The 
retail price varies from 8.y. to £2 the ream (Rs. 2-Rs. 10 th& 
gaddi of ten quires). The manufacturers have generally from 
four to six labourers, chiefly Marathas, whom they pay fid. 
(4 as.) a day, and use in working the big hammer and in washing 
the pulp. The headmen themselves take the films of paper out 
of the cistern, and their wives help by rubbing the paper with 
the polishing stone. From the much greater cheapness of machine- 
made imported paper, the demand for the local paper is small 
and declining. The makers are badly off, barely earning a living. 
There is no trade guild. Their ordinary working hours are from 
seven to eleven in the morning, and from two to six in the evening. 
They keep sixty to sixty-seven holidays, resting every Friday and 
on the leading Musalman fasts and feasts. 

The manufacture of nitre, sora, is occasionally carried on in some 
Nasik villages, chiefly at Satali and Chichoudi Khurd in Yeola. 
Nitre is most commonly found in salt earth, Iona, near houses and 
cattle sheds. To make nitre, a large hole from eight to twelve yards 
round and from six to eight feet deep, is dug on high ground. At 
about half the depth of the pit, a paved gutter leads to masonry 
pans about twenty feet long by forty feet broad and two deep. In 
making nitre the salt earth is dug or scraped and thrown into 
the pit, the pit is filled with water, and the whole is worked into 
liquid mud. Under the influence of the water, the nitre 
separates from the earth and dissolves into the water. The water 
is then allowed to rest, and, when the earthy particles have sunk and 
the water is clear, the mouth of the gutter is opened, and the 
water is allowed to drain into the pans and left to evaporate in the sun. 
When the water dries, it leaves the bottom of the pans strewn with nitre 
crystals. The nitre makers, known as Soravalas, do not live in the 
district. They are said to belong to Gujarat and only occasionally 
visit Nasik. The right to gather salt earth is generally let to them 
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Chapter VI. at from lO.s. to £1 (Es. o-Es. 15) a village. The value of the 
nitre is said to be considerable, some £20 to £30 (Es. 200 - 
Rs. 300). But the supply of earth is soon exhausted, and as the 
masonry pans cost a large sum, the number of nitre workers is 
always small. AVhen the nitre is ready it is taken for sale to 
iNasik, Dhulia, Poona, and other places. It sells at from 3s. to 6s. 
(Rs.li-Rs.3) a man. It is chiefly used in making fireworks. 

Lac Work. Lac-working gives employment to a small number of Musalmfins 

who form a separate community, known as Lakharis. They are 
chiefly found in Nasik, Malegaon, and Chandor. The raw material 
is generally bought from Boboris, or native stationers, who get it 
from Bombay. Besides lac they require other pigments, vermilion, 
orpiment, indigo, and copper-leaf, which also they get from 
the Bohoiis. The process is to mix a certain amount of cheap 
sealing wax with brick dust, and heat it till it becomes thoroughly 
pliable. It is then made into a stick about an inch in diameter 
and from one to two feet long. Next it is covered at one end with 
a layer of lac coloured red, yellow, green, or blue, by mixing with 
it mechanically such pigments as vermilion, orpiment, and indigo, 
or, if green is wanted, a mixture of orpiment and indigo. The end 
thus covered with coloured lac is then heated and drawn out. 
When the coloured end becomes as small as a quill it is cut away 
from the stick, and, while still hot, it is stamped by a carved brass or 
wooden mould. It is next wound round a wooden cylinder and the 
ends heated and joined, and, finally, to make it lie in one plane, it 
is laid on a stone slab, covered with a flat piece of wood, and struck 
lightly with a hammer. 

The lac-worker uses six tools. The rolling pin, sciUa, to roll the 
heated lac into a stick, worth fid. (4 as.). A stone which must be 
flat and is generally a piece of a broken grinding mill. The stone 
is heated and the lac softened on it and rolled into a stick. The 
cost is nominal. A hammer worth fid. (4 as.). Two thasds or many- 
sided wooden or brass moulds with different designs carved on 
each face, each mould costing from 16s. to £1 (Es. 8-Es. 10). The 
sdcha, or wooden cylinder, round which the wax is wound to give 
it the shape of a ring. The thdppa, or flat piece of wood, with 
which the lac ring is pressed to make it lie in one plane. 

The only articles made are lac bracelets. The maker generally 
disposes of them to the Kasars, or bangle-sellers, selling them at 
from ^d.tol|d. (^-1 anna) each. They are worn by Hindu women 
of all classes. Nasik lac bracelets have no special merit, and are 
not in much demand. The workmen are poor. Even, with the help 
of their women, they do not earn more than from 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4- 
Es. 6) a month. 
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HISTORY. 

AccoRDlira to Brdhman tradition the sage Agastya, who introduced 
Aryan civilisation from the north into the Deccan, when visited at 
his' hermitage near Nasik, presented Ram the hero of the Ramayan, 
with a bow and other wonder-working weapons, and advised him to 
pass the rest of his exile at Panchavati on the Godavari opposite 
Nasik. Janasthan or N^isik is described in the Ramayan as a 
forest country rich in fruit and flower trees, full of wild beasts and 
birds, and inhabited by tribes of Rakshasas.^ 

The routes through Raglan to the Gujarat coast and through Nasik 
to the Konkan coast must have been lines of trafiic from remote 
times. The early rulers of Nasik were probably local chiefs who 
were subject to the overlords of Tagar and Paithan, and had their 
head-quarters at Aujini or Anjaniri in the south-west, at Saler in 
the north-west, and at Chandor near the centre of the present 
district.' 

The large series of rock temples in the range of hills about five 
miles south-west of Nasik show's, that from the second century 
before to the second century after the Christian era, Nasik was under 
rulers who patronised Buddhism, some of whom probably lived at 
Paithan on the left bank of the Godav.ari about 110 miles below 
Nasik.® The first dynasty of which distinct record remains are the 


* Griffith’s Kimtiyan, III. 4o-72 ; Manning’s Ancient and Mediceval India, II. 19- 

^ Tagar is said (Grant Duff's Marath^s, 1 1 ; Wilford's As. Res. I. 369) to have been 
important enough to attract Egyptian merchants as early as B.c. 250. Its position has 
not been fixed. It has lately (.Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. XIII. 9) been identified 
with Junnar in Poona. But Junnar does not agree with the position of Tagar given 
either by Ptolemy (A.r. 15u) or by' the author of the Periplus (.x.n. 247), both of whom 
place Tagar east of Paithan. (Bertius' Ptolemy, Asia Jlap X ; McC'rindle’s Periplus, 
125, 126). The remark in the Periplus (McCrinille’s Edition, 126) that many articles 
brought into Tagar from the parts along the coast were sent by wagons to Broach, 
seems to show that Tagar was then in communication with the Bay of Bengal and lay 
on the line of traffic with the far east, which then made Mesolia or llasalia (Masuli- 
patan) so important a trade centre (Ptolemy, Asia Map X.; Vincent’s Periplus, II. 520, 
523), and in later times enriched MAlkhet. Kaly'in, Bidar, Golkonda, and Haidarabad. 
Paithan, though traditionally founded by Sh.'llivShan in A. D. 78, was a place of 
importance as early as the third century B.c. BhAu DAji in Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. 
,Soc. VIII. 239. 

^ One of the pillars in the Bharhut Stup (b.c. 250-200) is the gift of a Buddhist 
pilgrim of Nisi k. (Cunningham’s Bharhut .Stnp, 1.38). One of the earliest inscriptions 
at XAsik (B.c. 100) mentions the town under its present name (Fergusson and Burgess' 
Cave Temples, 263 ; Jour. B. B. K A. .S. VII. 48). Patanjali (about b.c. 145 accord- 
ing to Professors Goidetucker and Bhandiirkar, but as early as b.c. 700 according to 
Mr. Kiinte, Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, 343) calls it X.-isikya (MahabhAshya 
VI. 26), and Ptolemy (a.d. 1.50) enters it as XAsik. (Bertius’ Ptolemy, Asia Map Xh 
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Andhrabhrityas,' or Sh-atavahans, whose capital was Dhanakat, 
perhaps Dharnikot on the Krishna in the Madras district of 
Gautur.- Of their rise to power so little is known that the most 
recent estimates of the date of their founder Shiprak, Sindhuk, or 
Shishuk, vary from B.c. 3u0 to B.C. 21.^ They seem to have ruled in 
Nasik till the latter part of the first century of the Christian era, 
when Nahapan, a Skythian or Parthian of the Kshaharat dynasty, 
drove them from Xasik and Khaudesh, and also, it would seem, 
from Paithan.'* Kahapan, though originally subordinate to some 
northern overlord, seems, after his conquest of the north Deccan, 
to have made himself independent and to have established his 
head-quarters in Malwa.® At this time Xasik or Govardhan was a 
place of some trade with a large weav'ing industry.® The Kshatrap 


I The name Amlhrabhiitya, or Andhra servants, is supposed to .show that, before 
they beoame iiidej)eudent, the Andhras were subject to the Maiirya soveieigns of 
Pataliputra the modern Patn.a. In hater times (a. D. 319) the- Aiidhrabhrityas 
were known as the Sli.-itavithans (Ti-ans ffec. [1S74] Inter, Cong. 349). According to 
the Purau.s, the ,A.ndhrabhrity;i.s c.ame .after the Shang and Kauva dynasties. Iheir 
original seat was Andhra in Telingana the country to the not th of the mouth of the 
Godavari ( Lassen's Iiidische Alferthumskunde. IV. 83). 

- This identitication is confirmed by a find of leaden Shatavdhan coins at Dharnikot. 
(Madras. Lit. Jour. III. [Xew Serie.s]. 2id : .Jour. Bom. Er. P>oy, As. Soe. XiV. 154 ; 
and Trans. Bee. Inter, Cong. 349). 



centuries after Christ; and Wilson (Theat. Hind. I. 6) as late asA.D. U'2. The 
cause of this difference in the estimate of dates is tlie doubt wliether the dynasties 
mentioned in the Pnrans as following tlie Maurvas (b o. 31.o-b c 19.5), succeeded one 
another or ruled at the same time in difl'ereiit parts of the country. 

_ ■* Xahap.iti, if not the founder 'd the dynasty, wa.s probably of the same race as the 
Kshatraps of Guj.arat, who were formerly erroneously known as the Sab kings. 
Neither their origin nor their dite has been certainly fixed. Newton (.Tour. Bom.' 
Br. Roy. As. Soc. I.K. u) thought they were P.irthi.iiis, an'l Lassen (Ind. Alt. iv' 
83) thought they belonged to the .Vgh.im <s tribe of Yimiohi, the Skvthian con- 
querors of In lia in the sec-m l century before Christ. That they were foreigners 
from the north is shown by tlie Greek motto on their coins (-lour. Bom. Br. Kov As 
.8nc. I.X. 7). The Ksh.atrap kings probably date from the Shak era (a.d. 78). They 
lasted at least inGuiarat till a v. 328 (.Jour. Bom. Br. Roy As. Soc. VII 28 • Trans'^ 
Sec. Inter. Cong. 3,32, ,353). Newton (.Jour. Bom. Br, Koy. As. Soc IX 7) notes 
that the inscriptions relating to N.ihapan in the Ndsik, Kdrli, and Junnar caves 
establish five points ; (I ) He was either a king or an officer of some distant monarch’- 
(2) his rule was widespre.id, including much of the Deccan ; (3) lie was a foreigner’ 
probably a PAi'tliian : (4) his daughter li id a Hindu name and wa.s married to a Hindu’ 
the son of a HimUi : (.3) his daughter, son-in-law, and mini.ster were Buddhists. ’ 
His capital seems to have been a town some way .south of Uj.iin, mentioned i 


Minagara liy Ptolemy but not identified, 
daughter and her liii-b.ind U-hav 


lied. Niisik cave inscriptions show th.at Xahapdn 
idiit made grants botli to Brahmans and Rnr 


. as 

. , , . - . Kcuuts ))oth to Brahmans and Bud- 

dhists. One of the L.shavadat inscription.s .st.ites that he built tlights of steps on 
the BAriias.va (Banas ill J’alanpur), gave sixteen villages to gods and lirahmans"^ fed 
lOO.nOO Brahmans every year, gave wives to the Brahmans at Prablias pro], ably Som’ndth 
built rest-houses at Broach, DAshpnr (a town in .Main a), Govardhan or Ndsik and 
Snp.ira in Thana, and made bo.at-bridges across the Iba (Ambika), Piirdda I’pAr) 
D.amana (the Daman river). Tapi (T.apti), Karabena (perhap.s the KAver'i a tribut.arv of 
the Ambika, apparently tlie same .as the Kalaveni acness which [about a. n. 1150] the 
Anhilvada general Anduid had to make a bridge or caiiseuav in leading his armv 
•■ga,inst Mallik.frjun the Silhdra king of the Konkan ; sc’ Forbes’ Ras Mfda 145) 


and DAhaiuika (the DahAnu nvcri. U.shavadat a!.,o m.ide presents of robes to Buddhist 
monks (Trans. Sec. Inter. Oong. .328, .3.33. .335, .3.34). 

' Trams. Soc. Inter. Cong .33.3. It seems possible that the stvle of silk stuffs and 
gold brocade th.at .Marco Polo f|-290) found being woven at B.aghdhd and called nanirh 
and imr originally came from N.-isik. These .silks were known in Europe in the fourteenth 
century as t/^rr. nnequra, nnrlu., norh, and rut-ix, Vnle’s >rareo f'olo. [. fiO. 62 
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kings seem to have held Nasik till (either about a.d. 124 or 319) 
Shatakarni Gautamiputra restored the Andhrabhrityas^ earning 
the title of the Destroyer of Shaks, Yavans, and Palhavs.^ 
/^Gautamiputra ruled over Asik, Ashmak, Mudhak, Surashtra, 
"'SKukur, Aparant, Yidarbhj Anup, Akar, and Avanti, a tract of 
country stretching from the north-west frontier of India to Berdr.^ 
Gautamiputra’s son Shri Pulumayi, who is said to have been just 
and liberal to Buddhists, seems to have had kingly powers over the 
north Deccan, and a place called Navanar, near Govardhan or Nasik, 
seems to have been his local head-quarters.® Towards the close 
of the second century (178), Rudradaman, the third or more likely 
the fourth of the Gujarat Kshatraps, reduced the Andhras’ power. 
He does not seem to have held Nasik or conquered any part of 
the Deccan.^ According to the Vishnu Puran, the restored Andh- 
rabhrityas ruled for ninety-five ymars after the close of Gautami- 
putra’s reign, that is, according to the date accepted as the beginning 
of the dynasty, either to about a.d. 220 or a.d. 414. Govardhan 
continued to be their local head-quarters.® 

Early in the fifth century (a.d. 416) the ruling family in the north 
Deccan seems to have been of the Abhiror Ahir tribe, whose inde- 
pendence, according to the Purans, lasted for only sixty-seven 
years.® Their local capital is believed to have been at x4njaniri five 
miles east of Trimbak.^ At this time Govardhan, or Nasik, was an 
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'Trans. See. Inter. Cong. 311. Gautamiputra's date depends on the date of the 
beginning of the Andhrabhritya dynasty. Bhandarkar (ditto), fixing the beginning 
of the dynasty a little before the Christian era and Gautamiputra’s date at a.d. 
319, extends Kshatrap rule in Xasik over about 140 years. The evidence from 
the writing and ornament in the caves seems conflicting. The alphabet used 
by UsliavadAt, the son-in-law of Nahapan, difl'ers very slightly from that used by 
Gautamiputra. At the same time the pill.ar capitals in Naliapau’s cave (Xo. VIII.) 
are cut in so much better style than those in the veranda of Gautamiputra’s cave 
(No. III.), that Gautamiputra’s seem to belong to a much later period, though the 
difference in style may perhaps lie due to the greater skill of Nahapan ’s northern 
architect (Fergussnn and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 2i)6, 268, 269). Ptolemy’s mention of 
Sin Polemios of Paithan, apparently corresponding with Shri Pulimat, Pulomavit, or 
Pudumdyi, the son and successor of Gautamiputra, favours the view that Kshatrap 
rule over Nasik did not last for more than foitv years This also agrees with Professor 
Oldenberg's view(liid. Ant. X. 227) that Shat.ak.irni Gautamiputra’s defeat of Naba- 
pin was about A. D. 100. 

- Trans. Sec Inter Cong 311. For the first three names Mr. Bliagvanlnl reads 
Asik, Siisak, anil Mulak or Miindak, and understands them to be Skytbian tribes on 
the north-west frontier, the Ar.saks or Parthians, the Sus, anrl the Mundas. 

Surashtra is Soratli or KilthiAwdr, Kukur Dr. Buhler identifies with Gujardt in the 
Paiijdb (Ind. Aiit. VII. 263). Aparant is the Konk.an, and Vidarbh apparently Bedar 
including Berdr. (H. H. Wilson, 11.164). Of Annp a trace seems to remain in Anuppur 
and its ruined temples about seventy' miles east of Jabalpur (see Cunningham’s Arch. 
Stir. Rep. VII. 238) Akar and .Avanti together form the modern Mdlwa. 

* Lassen’s Ind. Alt. IV. 86-89. 

‘‘Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. XII. 20.3, and Burgess' Arch.-eological Survey, 
Kdthidwdr and Catch, 131 133. Kshatrap power lasted in Gujardt to 2o0, that is, 
calculating on the Shak era, to A. D. 328 (.Jour. Bom. Br, Roy. As. Soc. VIII. 28). 
In the Girndr inscription, Rudradaman (178) states that though he twice conquered 
Shdtakarni, from their near relationship he did not destroy him. Ind. Ant. VII. 262. 

“ Coins have ( 1870) been found at Ndsik supposed to belong to the end of the fourth 
century a.d. The king’s name has been read Mdnas Nrip, but nothing of him is 
known. Bhau Ddji in Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. .As. Soc. IX. cxcv. 

* Trans. Sec. Inter. Cong. .S.IJ. ' latssen’s Ind. Alt. IV. 100. 
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important seat of industry with separate guilds of weavers, engi- 
neers, and oilmen.^ 

About the end of the fifth century (480), the country passed from 
the Abliirs to the Chalukyas, who, coming from Gujarat under 
Pulakeshi I. , conquered the Deccan and established their power as 
far south as Badanii in Kaladgi.^ In the middle of the seventh 
century (6-50) the Chalukya Nagvmrdhan granted the village of Bale- 
gram, apparently the present Belgaum-Taralha about twelve miles 
north-east of Igatpuri, which is described as being in the district of 
Goparashtra.^ Lassen mentions Yadavs at Yasik in the latter part of 
the eighth century. But the reference is doubtful.* 

The next dynasty which has left traces in Yasik were Rathods. 
Baglan, the rich and strong tract in the north of the district, through 
which passes the chief line of traffic between Gujarat and the 
Deccan, seems from very early times to have been held by a family 
of Rathods. According to their own account they were of the stock 
of the Kanauj Rathods,^ .and had been settled in Baglan since a.d, 
300.® They claimed to have at first been independf nt, coining their 
own money, and stated that they afterwards lost their power and paid 
tribute to Gujarat or to the overlord of the north Deccan, whichever 
happened to )>e the stronger.^ During early Muhammadan times 
(1370- lOOO) the Biiglan Rathods continued powerful and almost 
independent, each chief on .succession taking the title of Baharji.® 
They submitted to Aurangzeb in 1640 and obtained good terms, but 
seem, not long after, to have been cru.shed in the .struggles between 
the Marathii.s and the Moghals. 

The connection between the different branches of the great 
Rathod tribe has not been fully made out. It is doubtful whether the 


Trans. Sec. Iiit. Cong. 342. Buddhism was then flourishing, the chief followers 
being .apparently craftsmen and labourers. The fame of Tnrashmi, or Xisik, as a 
Buddhist settlement is shown by the fact that one of the caves was made by 
Indragnidatta, a northerner or Yavan who lived in DAttiiniitri a town near Sind. 
Mendicant prie.sts from all sides met during the rains at Tnrashmi. At the same" 
time Bnihm.aiilsiii was not neglected. Ushavad4t gave as much to Brahmans as to 
Buddhists, and in Buddhist inscriptions Brahmans are spoken of with reverence 
Trans. Sec. Inter. Cong. 354. 

= L,assen s Ind. Alt. IV. 90; Fleet in Ind. Ant. VII. 247. It was formerly 
thought that this branch of the Chalukyds w.as established m the Deccan in the 
fourth century (;j.54) (Elliot m .Tour. Roy. As. .Soc. [Old .Series), IVV 4-7), and had in 
the .and was (472) in possession of 

Broach. (Ind. .4nt. V I, bS'.), But the late.st opinion, .Mr. Fleet's, is that the Gujariit 
inaiiikyasol the hlth century were then on their way .south and did notenter tbo 
Deccan till they w ere led by Pulakc.shi I. (4t)9). Ind. Ant. VIII 12 

^ Mr. Fleet in Ind. Ant. Ix. 12.3. * Ind. Alt. IV. 1,39. 

® Tod (.Annals of Bdjastban, II 2) place.s RAthods at Kanauj as early as 470, But 
Ciinniiigham (Arch. Siir. Rep. I. loO) makes their coiniuest of Kanauj as late as 
ftuOUt lU/O. 

“.See the Maasiriyl-Omara in Bird’s GujarAt, 122. RAshtrakiitds were settled in 
other parts nf the Deccan in the fourth and fifth centuries. Duhler in Ind. Ant VI 
' Ihrd s (iiijanit, 122, 

y* Maasirnd.Omara in Bird’s Gnjar.U, 122. In 1370 when he paid tribute to Delhi 
Briggs l enshta, lA . 2<S2) ; m I.', 29 wdien ho came to Baliadnr .Sh.ih (Bird's Gumrlt 
1 — 1; in 1 . 1 , .1 when he paid trihute to Akbar ( Bird'.s Giijanit, 12.3, • ami in 1737 
When he wa.s c-.miiiurcd by Auranyzeb (Orme'.s Ki.stoncal Fragments, I70, the 
.aglanchiet IS called Baharji. Thenrigm of this title is not explaine.l. Hut the 
BMru(,M ’'etween the B.aglAn ami the Kanauj Rathods .suggests that 

f 372 ‘rA* r-, '® B-^aurah w-hich, according to Mayudi (Prairies D'Or 

. 4/2, .1,4, .1,.,), was the familyname of the then (91(1) ruling house of Kanauj. 
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i Kaslitrakutasor Eattas of Malkket, about twenty- three miles south- 
^ieast of Kulbarga, were a Dravidian tribe wbo as conquerors gained a 
■place among the northern Kshatris, or were northern Eajputs of the 
[same stock as the Rathods of Kanauj (470-1193). Two copper-plate 
ants of the ninth century favour the view that the Edshtrakutds 
ere northerners, and that perhaps their earliest southern settlement 
as in Baglan, In the beginning of the ninth century, king Govind 
III. (785-810) conquered from north Gujarat to the Tungabhadra, 
and raised his family to imperial power. Malkhet was not yet 
iheir head-quarters, and the fact that two of Govind’s grants 
are dated from Mayurkhandi, the modern Mdrkinda near Vani in 
Dindori, suggests that his family were connected with the Rdthods 
; of BagMn and that the earliest seat of Rashtrakuta power was in 
north Ndsik.i In any case, whether or not their earlier home was in 
north Nasik, the Rdshtrakutds of Malkhet continued overlords of 
the north Deccan during the ninth and the greater part of the 
tenth centuries. After the overthrow of the Rashtrakutas by Tailap 
Chalukya, about A.n. 970,^ the overlordship of Nasik and the north 
Deccan seems to have been divided between the Anhilvada kings of 
Gujarat on the north, and, on the south, the Chalukyas and Kalachnris 
of Kalydn about forty miles north of Kulbarga till 1182, and after 1182 
the Yadavs of Devgiri till their overthrow by the Musalmans in 1295.® 
Besides the Rathods of Bagldn, record remains of two dynasties of 
local rulers the Yadavs of Chandrddityapur, probably Chdndor in 
the centre, and the Nikumbhavanshds of Patna near Chalisgaon in 
the east of the present district of Nasik. Of these the Ohandor family 
was much the more important. It was perhaps the original of 
the Devgiri Yadavs (1182-1295), as both families bore the title of 
Dvardvati Puravaradhishvar, that is lords of Dwarka. Dridhaprahar 
E the founder of the dynasty, whose date is apparently about a.d. 850, 
! is described as making famous the old town of Chandradityapur.* 


1 Dr. Burgess (Bidar and Aurangabad, .?2) calls M^rkinda or Morkhanda an earlier 
capital, but Dr. Buliler (Ind. Ant. VI. 64) and Mr. BhagvdnlAl think it was probably 
an outpost. Both grants are dated a.d. 808 (S. 730). One of them refers to the 
village Ambak, the present Amb about ten miles south of Morkhanda, Arabak is 
mentioned in the grant as within the township of Van and in the district, ries/i, of 
N4sik. Of the four villages cited in the grant as marking the position of Amb, 
Vadtur on the east semnsto be the modern Vadner, Vdrikhed on the south Varkhed, 
and Pallitavdr on the west Paramori. PadmavAl on the north has not been identified. 
The second grant refers to the village of Katajun, apparently the modem Ratanjun 
in the Karjat sub-division of Ahmednagar. Of the places mentioned in the grant the 
river Sinha is the Sina on whose right bank Ratanjun stands, Vavuldla on the 
south is Babhulgaon, and Miriyath4na on the west Mirajgaon. Vadaha on the north 
has not been identified. The Van grant is given in J. K. A. S. (Old Series), V. 352 ; 
the Bdsin or Nagar grant in Ind, Ant, VI. 71. 

® Dr. Buhler in Ind. Ant. VI. 60, and Elliot in J. R. A. S. (Old Series), IV. 3. 

* The Anhilvida kings claim to have held as overlords a considerable part of the 

north Deccan from about 970 to the close of their power (1295). (Forbes’ RAs M41a, 
2nd Ed., 67, 138). His reception, whenfleeing from Ulugh KhAn in 1297, seems to show 
that Karan, the last of the Anhilv.-lda kings, was then the acknowledged overlord of 
BAglAn. RAs Mala, 214 and Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 367. ' 

* The date .a.d, 8.50 is calculated from a copper plate of A.n 1069 (S. 991), which 
shows that the fifth in descent from DridbaprahAr married the daughter of the 
SilhAra king .Thanja whose date is a.d. 916. According to an account of XAsik written 
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Dridhapraliar was succeeded by his son Seunchandra, who founded 
atown called Seunpur in Sindiner, perhaps the modern Sinnar. As 
far as present information goes, Seunchandra had seven successors 
the last of whom lived about the middle of the eleventh century. 
Besides being perhaps the ancestors of the Devgiri Yadavs, the 
Chandor Yadavs were connected by marriage with the Silharas of the 
Konkan and the Chalukyas of the Deccan Kalyan, and apparently 
by adoption with the Rashtrakutas of Malkhet.^ An inscription in 
the Anjaniri temple dated a.d. 1141 (S. 1003) records a grant to the 
Jain temple of Chandraprabh, the eighth Tirthankar, by a Vani 
minister of Seundev probably Seunchandra III. of the same dynasty 
of Chandor Yadavs. 

The Nikumbhavanshas of Patna, a family of less power and 
consequence than the Chandor Yadavs, seem to have ruled from 
about 1000 to 1200. They were worshippers of Shiv, and one of 
them Sonhadadev (1206) is mentioned as endowing a college with 
money and land for the study of the astronomer Bhaskaracharya’s 
works. From the epithets ‘devoted to his master,’ ‘strongly 
devoted to his suzerain,’ these chiefs seem to have been subordinate 
to some overlord, probably at first the Kalyan Chalukyas, and in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Yadavs of Devgiri.^ The 
Jain caves at Ankai near Manmad probably date from the time 
of this dynasty. After the fall (1216) of the Nikumbhavanshas, 
part of Nasik was probably under an officer of the Yddavs of 
Devgiri by whom most of the old temples, reservoirs, and wells, 
known as Hcmadpanti, were built.® The Devgiri Yadavs continued 


to Niisik and gave birth to a son in Kuntivihar the temple of the eighth Tirthankar. 
The author states that Hridhajjrahar was chosen king in reward for clearing the 
country of rolibers. Besides to Dw.iika the name Dvarttvati is applied to Dviira- 
samudra in Maisur where the Baikal branch of Yadavs had their seat between the tenth 
and the fourteenth centuries. (G.azetteer of Maisur, II. 17). It is doubtful from which 
of these places the title was taken. 

* The copper plate from which this information is taken was found by Dr Bhau 
DAji at Bassein in Thana (.lour. B. B. B. A. S. l.X. 221). It is in the possession of Mr 
Bhag\-anliil Indraji and has not been published. The village granted was Chincholi 
‘m the twelve villages (petty division) of Siuhi.’ These villages are probably 
tJnncholi on the A asik-Sangamner road about four miles east of DevlAli and Sinde 
about three miles north-west <.f Chincholi. The name of the grantor was Seunchandra 
II. and the date a.d. 1009(8.991). The order of succession is DridhaiiraliAr (about 
A.D S.jO) 8eunchaiidra 1. DvAdy.appa Bhillam I., ShriiAj, Vardig who married 
Lachhiabba the daughter of the .Silhara king .Ihanja (a.d. 91t;) who was apparently 
adopted by one of the Rashtrakutas, le.suk \-ardig's sou who married Nayivalla the 
daughter of the Chalukya noble (Jogir.ij. Bhill.un II. who conouered Ahavaiiialla son 
of Jaysing Clrilukya (Io40-10(i9 according to Ch.ilukya lists), and Seunchandra II 
the grantor who is said to have had to coiK(uer other kim;s before he could hold his 
kingdom. These details have been contnlnitedkv Mr. Bha'^vjtnlal Indraii Tn ■ 



copper plate, as his date must have been some s'eveutv vears'earirerr" But the^verv ^lono 
period, over 1,,0 years allotted to the last four of tlm Ch.indor rulers, looks as if the 
name of some chief had been left out. The missing Dvadyappa II. was perhaps the 
father of Tesuk of whom the pl.ate i.s silent, though it gives details both of Tesuk and 
of his mother. -Jour. I.. A. 8. (New .Sene.,), I. 414, and Ind. Ant. VIII :59. 

- He.u.ulpant tlieir builder was piobably the same as the celebrated Hemndri the 
■ hlle ■ n’oKO jurispiudence, ami the minister of 


M 

The local traditional identitieatioii of tl 
would seem to .show that, as was the cam ii: 


■SMilax s w ith ( lauli Yiipis or shepherd 'kings 
K.ithiaw.ir, the Yadavs and .\hirs were 
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overlords of south and east Nasik till they were conquered by the 
Musalinans at the close of the thirteenth century. 

For about twenty years after' Ala-ud-din Khilji’s conquest (1295), 
most of the present district of Nasik formed part of the domi- 
nions of the tributary Yadavs of Dev^ri. It then passed to the 
Delhi governors (1312-1317) of Devgiri or Daulatabad, from them 
to the Bahmani kings (1347-1487) of Kalburga, and then to the 
Nizamshahi kings (1487-1637) of Ahmednagar.' In 1637 on the 
overthrow of the Nizamshahi dynasty, Nasik was embodied in the 
Moghal province of Aurangabad. 

In 1297, after his defeat by Ulugh Khan the general of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, Eay Karan the last of the Anhilvada kings fled 
to Baglan where he maintained himself in independence, till in 1306 
he was forced to take shelter with Ramdev of Devgiri.'^ ^ 

In 1306, when Ramdev of Devgiri agreed to hold his territory 
as a tributary of Delhi, his power was extended to Baglan,® and 
afterwards (1317-1347) Baglan became, at least in name, subject to 
the Musalman rulers of Daulatabad. In the disturbances that 
marked the revolt of the Deccan from Delhi and the rise of 
the Bahmani dynasty (1347), much of the Nasik country seems 
to have become independent. The Bahmanis are said to have had 
no firm hold of the country along the Chandor or Satmala hills, 
and apparently no hold at all over Baglan. In 1366, the Baglan 
chief is mentioned as taking part in an unsuccessful Maratha revolt 
against Muhammad Shah Bahmani.'* A few years later, in 1370, 
when Malik Raja the founder of the Faruki dynasty established 
himself in Khandesh, he marched against Raja Baharji the Baglfc 
chief, and forced him to pay a yearly tribute to Delhi.® At the 
close of the century on the establishment of the Musalman dynasty 
of Ahmedabad, Baglan seems to have become tributary to Gujarat. 
In 1429, Ahmad Shah Bahmani, then at war with Gujarat, laid the 
country waste and unsuccessfully attempted to take the fort of 
Tambol.® 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century a Maratha chief seized 
the fort of Galna in Malegaon and plundered the country round. 
About 1487, two brothere, Malik Wagi and Malik Ashraf, the 
governors of Daulatabad, retook Galna and brought the country 
into such excellent order that the roads to the frontier of Sultanpur, 
Nandurbar, Baglan, and Gujarat, were safe enough for merchants and 
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closely connected. Some of the remains known as Hemadpanti are probably older 
than the Devgiri Yildavs. 

' Details will be found in the Ahmednagar History. During these changes of over- 
lords the local chiefs of the wild western DAng tracts seem to have been left practically 
independent. Mr. C. E. F- Tytler’s Report on the KAvnai sub-division, 1853. 

" Elliot, III. 157, 163. Briggs’ Ferisht.a, I. 367. Mr. Forbes (RAs Mala, 217) says : 
‘ History records no more of the unfortunate Karan ; he died probably a nameless 
fugitive. ’ It seems more probable that he remained a refugee at R Amdev's court. 

Briggs' Ferishta, I. 369. EAmdev got the title of R.Ay RAyan and the district of 
NavsAri in south (tujarAt as a personal estate. | ■* Scott’s Deccan, I. 32-33. 

® The first tribute included live large and ten small elephants, besides pearls, 
jewels, and money. Briggs' Ferishta, IV. 282. 

" Watson's History of Gujar.it, 36. 
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travellers to pass witliout a guard, and the people were happy 
and flourishing. In the disturbances that followed the murder of 
Malik Wagi, the Masik chiefs again became independent but were 
reduced to order in 1507 by Ahmad Nizam Shah.’- On the death 
of Ahmad Nizam Shah in 1508, the Galna chief once more threw off 
his allegiance and was not made tributary till 1530, when, with other 
Maratha chiefs, he was defeated and forced to pay tribute. They 
again freed themselves from tribute, and, in 1559, had once more to 
be brought to order.^ Meanwhile the Baglan chief seems to have 
continued to pay allegiance to the Gujarat kings whom he served 
with 3000 horse.® 


In 1573, when Gujarat was conquered by Akbar, Baharji of Bagldn 
came with 8000 horse and paid his respects to the emperor at 
Surat. He afterwards did good service by handing over the emperor’s 
rebel brother-in-law Mirza Sharaf-ud-din Husain, whom he seized on 
his way through Baglan.^ 

Baglan is described in the Ain-i-Akbari (1590) as a mountainous 
well peopled country between Surat and Nandurbar. The chief was 
of the Eathod tribe and commanded 8000 cavalry and 5000 infantry. 
Apricots, apples, grapes, pine apples, pomegranates, and citrons 
grew in perfection. It had seven forts, two of which, Mulher and 
Sdler, were places of unusual strength.® 


When he conquered Khandesh in 1599, Akbar attempted to take 
Baglan. Pratdpshah the chief was besieged for seven years,® but 
as there was abundance of pasture, grain, and water, and as the 
passes were most strongly fortifled and so narrow that not more 
than two men could march abreast, Akbar was in the end obb<red 
to compound with the chief, giving him Nizdmpur, Haifa, and 
Badur with several other villag-es. In return Pratapshah agreed to 
take care of merchants passing through his territory, to send 
presents to the emperor, and to leave one of his sons as a pledge at 
Burhanpur, The chief was said to have always in readiness 4000 
mares of an excellent breed and one hundred elephants.’ 

During the latter part of the sixteenth and the early years of the 
seventeenth century, the rest of the district enjoyed two periods of 
good government Between 1580 and 1589, under SalaLt Khdn 
the minister of Murtaza ^iizaoi Shah, the land was better governed 

Shah Bahmani (1378- 
capture of Ahmednagar by the Moghals (1600), 
most of the Aasik country passed under Ehju Mian, who for some 
years divided the Ahmednagar territories with his rival Malik 


^ Briggs Ferishta, 
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compare »>eott s F crislita, I. ^ 

® Bird's nujartit, 122. 

® (ihdwin'e Ain-i-Akbari, 11. 73. 


’ Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 

' M in 

speaks of the chief of Cbilvikaroli fonlmU* ^ ' m’ages, I. So. Hawkins (1608) 

between Daman, Gujarit and the /K ‘^•'iler) aslord of a province 

chief of Saler ancOIulher fumished^Z i 

Ramnagar in Dharampnr to ciiard f towards ttie force that was posted at 

nagar. XVatson's roif-lrfi VI h'-n atta-k bv Mahk ,Vmb.,r of Ahme,l. 

* ‘ }..ii htit, in. J’lJ 
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Atnbar. Eaju Midn was defeated in 1603, and from that time till 
Malik Ambar^s death in 1626, Nasik was again one of the happiest 
and best tilled parts of the Deccan.^ 

Soon after the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign (1629-30), Khan 
Jahan Lodi, one of the chief Delhi nobles, rebelled and made himself 
master of almost the whole of the Deccan. A detachment of 8000 
horse under Khaja Abul Hasan was sent to recover Nasik, Trimbak, 
and Sangamner. After the rains the Khaja marched by way of 
Baglan where the chief met him with 400 horse. The revenue 
oflBcers and husbandmen had left their villages and fled to the 
forests and hills. The land was waste, com was dear, and the soldiers 
of the royal army were in want of food. Bodies of troops were sent 
into the hills and returned with abundance of com and other 
necessaries. Sher Khan came from Gujarat with a reinforcement of 
about 26,000 men, took Chandor, ravaged the country, and returned 
with great spoil. In the next year there was a failure of rain and 
the country was wasted by famine. Over the whole of western 
India from Ahmedabad to Daulatabad, lands famed for their 
richness were utterly barren ; life was offered for a loaf, but none 
would buy ; rank for a cake, but none cared for it ; the ever 
bounteous hand was stretched to beg; and the rich wandered in 
search of food. Dog’s flesh was sold, and the pounded bones of the 
dead were mixed with flour. The flesh of a son was preferred to 
his love. The dying blocked the roads and those who survived fled. 
Food kitchens were opened, where every day soup and bread were 
distributed, and each Monday £500 (Es. 6000) were given to the 
deserving poor. The emperor and the nobles made great remissions 
of revenue.^ 

On the final overthrow of the Nizamshdhi dynasty in 1637, the 
Moghals became supreme in the north Deccan, and the provinces of 
Khandesh and Daulatabad were united under prince Aurangzeb who 
fixed his capital at Aurangabad about ten miles south-east of 
Daulatabad. In the same year Aurangzeb reduced the hilly country 
of Baglan, and, as the chief submitted, he was made commander of 
3000 horse, and received a grant of Sultanpur. He was likewise 
given Eamnagar in Dharampur on paying a tribute of £10,000 
(Es. 1,00,000).3 

Baglan at this time is described as famous for its temperate 
climate, its numerous streams, and the abundance of its trees and 
fruits. It was 200 miles long and 160 broad with thirty-four petty 
divisions and about 1000 villages. It was bounded on the north by 
Sultdnpur and Nandurbar, on the east by Chdndor, on the south by 
Trimbak and Ndsik, and on the west by Surat and the territory of 
the Portuguese.'* 

Soon after the conquest a rebellious member of the Povar or 
Dalvi® family of Peiiit, then part of Baglan, was sent to Delhi by 
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’ Scott’s Deccan, I. 401. - Bddshdh Ndma in Elliot’s History, VII. 24-25. 

® Orme's Historical Fragments, 170. Mulher was called Aurangad, and Sdler 
Sultdngad, Scott’s Deccan, II. 27. * Bildshah Nama in Elliot’s History, VII, 65. 

^ A Baglan name for a Kamdvisddr. Mr. H. E. Goldsmid’s Report on the Feint 
State (18.30). Bom. Gov. Sel. XXVI. (New Series), 108. 
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order of Anrangzeb and sentenced to death. While awaiting 
execution the prisoner cured the emperor’s daughter of asthma^ and 
on embracing Islam received a grant of Peint.^ 

According to the traveller Tavernier (1C40-16G6), Baglan, under 
which he includes the north Konkan except the Portuguese territory 
on the coast, was enriched bj' the passage of the great stream of 
traffic between Surat and Golkonda. His description of west 
Khandesh belongs to the present Nasik district. The country 
was full of banian, mango, 7noha, cassia, Jchajim or wild date, and 
other trees. There were vast numbers of antelopes, hares and 
partridges, and towards the mountains were wild cows. Sugarcane 
was grown in many places, and there were mills and furnaces for 
making sugar. The ways were safely guarded." 

In the years of quiet that followed Aurangzeb’s conquest, Shah 
Jahan introduced Todar Mai’s revenue system, and the rates that 
were then fixed remained the nominal standard till after the 
establishment of British power. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, profiting by the 
confusion which followed the struggle between the sons of Shah 
Jalifin, Shivaji extended his power along the Sahyadri hills. The 
settlement of the Moghal disputes forced him, for a time, to remain 
quiet. But, on his return from Delhi, in 166G, he began hostilities 
on a larger scale. In 1070, after his second sack of Surat, he retired 
to the Konkan by the Salerpass and Chandor. Near Chandorhe was 
closely pursued by a detachment of 5000 cavalry under Daud Khan 


^ Bom. Gov, Sel. XXVI, (Xew Series), 115. The grant was called shakdnak 
literally a dish or means of subsistence. .See below. Feint Sub-division. 

" Tavernier in Harris, II. 359, 3S4, and 38.5. Tavernier’s account seems, as in 
other passages, to be taken from Thevenot (1066). The following details from The- 
veiiofs narrative show the state of the north Deccan before Shivitji had begun to 
ravage the country. Thevenot in travelling from .Surat to Golkonda (26th February- 
11th March 1660) hired two carriages ( chariot-s J one for himself, the other for his kit 
and his ser^’ant. ^ The monthly hire for each carriage M’as about seventeen crowns 
(Ks. 34. A crown is apparently the same as a doll.ar which [Kerr's Voyages, VIII. 485] 
was worth Rs. 2), He also engaged two peons paying each two crowns (Rs. 4) a 
month, and two^ols six dinars (about 1] annas] a day for food, (In Moghal districts 
Re. 1=30 sols: J hev. Voy. 292). His men were Rajputs whom he preferred to 
Wusalmhns as they w'ere less proud. Each carried a sword, a dagger, a bow and a 
musket or spear, and they acted as sentinels at night, collected provisions, and did 
anything except cooking. 

Tlievenot was one of a caravan of forty-six of whom eight were French, one a 
M. Bazon a rich merchant who had ten wagons and fourteen peons. Before 
lea’V'ing 8urat they laid in a store of provisions, iiiclu.liug hisciiita, as the Hindus on the 
way disliked selling chickens and eggs and the bread was no better than half cooked 
cakes. The journey from Surat to Aurangabad, a distance of 225 miles, was made 
m Duirteen days, that is, a daily average distance of sixteen miles. The stages were 

? 'b Navapur 18, Pimpalner 18, 

Tah.4rahad 12, Sathna 13i, Dmrhna 16.>, Ankai-Tank.ai 18, Dcvcham 18, Lhsura 18 
Khhmipur 18, Aurangabad 24 The scenery wa.s very varied. In parts it was wooded 
and hilly but most of the land was under cultivation; the plains were covered with 
rice, a scemted nee that grew near Kavhpur U-ing the best in India. There was a 
great deal of cotton and sugarcane in many places, each plantation having its furnace 
'r*‘ • through four cities and thirty-b.ur or thirty-live country towns 

' '1 ages. There were relays of .Togis or roa.l guardsmen who asked money 

alnm, rr’"’ * Jhcrc Were numerous temples, re.servoirs, and dirty rest-houses. All 

oxcTand f '■*’! carnages full of Hindu pilgrims, and caravans of 

cotton cl. Hi Jb' ‘ trom .Agra had more than a thousand oxen laden with 

toitun cloth. Ihcvenot s Voyages, V. 220. 
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a Moghal officer. Daud Khan’s approach at first caused no alarm ; 
but perceiving that a larger body of troops had got between him and 
the Nasik road, Shivaji broke his army into four or five divisions, 
and himself moved slowly to favour the escape of the detachment 
which had charge of his booty. When Daud Khan drew near, 
Shivaji wheeled about, attacked him, and drove him back. Then 
leaving a party to defend his rear he moved against the larger body, 
and finding them drawn up on the banks of a lake charged and routed 
them. No further attempt was made to prevent his retreat to the 
Konkan.^ 

A few months later Prataprav Gujar exacted the first quarter share, 
or chauth, from the villages of north Nasik. And soon after this 
Moropant Trimal took the forts of Aundha, Patta, and Saler. Aundha 
and Patta were retaken by the Moghals in the same year, and in 1672 
Muhabad Khan besieged Saler. A force sent by Shivaji to raise the 
siege was attacked by the Moghals, but after some severe fighting the 
Moghals were defeated, the siege of Saler was raised, and Aundha 
and Patta were recovered by the Marathas.^ 

Five years later (1679) Shivaji crossed the Bhima and plundered 
Gfilna. On his return he was attacked near Sangamner. He suc- 
ceeded in driving back his first assailants, but before he had gone 
far he found his way blocked by another body of troops, and only by 
his guide’s superior knowledge of the country was he able to avoid 
the enemy and reach Patta in safety. 

Shivfiji’s death (1680) was followed by a revival of Moghal power. 
In 1 684 Prince Muhammad Azam gained the fort of Saler % promises 
and presents, but was repulsed by the commandant of Ramsej near 
Nfisik.® No sooner were the Moghals gone, than (1685) Hambirarav, 
the Maratha commander-in-chief, moved from the Konkan, 
plundered Khandesh, and retired ravaging the country along the 
base of the Satmalas towards Nasik. For twenty years the struggle 
went on and forts were taken and retaken, and from time to time 
the Marathas spread over the country burning and robbing. 

According to the Musalman historians the chief causes of the 
increase of disorder were, that instead of the old powerful governors 
of provinces new and greedy men arose and oppressed the people. 
The chiefs and large landholders refused to pay tribute and the 
governors could not force them. The husbandmen wmre oppressed, 
and giving up tillage became soldiers. The imperial arms were busy 
with sieges and the Mariithas roamed where they pleased. In 
1704 Auraugzeb attckedthe Galna fort and took it in 1705. During 
the siege the Marathas stopped all supplies to the imperial camp and 
numbers perished of famine. Such was their insolence that once a 
week they offered prayers for the long life of Auraugzeb, as hia 
mode of making war was so favourable to their tactics.* 
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' Grant Duff's MarAthAs, 111, 

- Scott's Deccan. II, 27. Aundha and Patta are close together in the extreme north 
of the Akola sub-division of .Ahmednag.ar. 

^ Scott's Deccan, II. 59 ; Elphinstoue, 571 : KhAfi KhAn in Elliot, VII. 312. 

■* .Scott's Deccan, II 109. One of the M.aritha chiefs in the service of the governor of 
N.isik, or Gulshanabad, is said to have kept a band of robbers and openly traded in 
plunder. 
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After Aurangzeb’s death (1707) disorder increased. In 1713, 
Husain Khan the leading noble at Delhi sent an army to Nhsik 
against the Maratha Khanderav Ddbhade. The expedition proved 
a complete failure. A second expedition ended in a battle near 
Ahmednagar, success again resting with the Marathas. At last, after 
tedious negotiations, through the able management of the Peshwa 
Balaji Vishvanath, the Marathas gained the grant of the chautli or one- 
fourth, and the sardeshmukhi or one-tenth of the Deccan i-evenues. 
Shortly after (172-3), the fall of the emperor’s power in the Deccan 
was completed by the establishment of Chin Kalich Khan, the Nizam- 
nl-Mulk, as an independent ruler. 

Chin Kalich Khan introduced fresh vigour into the Musalmdn 
government of the Deccan. The roads, wbich for long had been so 
infested with robbers that traffic was stopped, were made safe, and 
the tyranny of the Maratha tax-gatherers was reduced.^ The 
Marathas did not quietly submit to these changes. But the first 
campaign seems to have ended without any marked success to either 
party, as the Marathas continued to levy the usual tribute while the 
Nizam continued to hold Nasik, and had a commandant at Mulher 
and a governor of Bdgldn.^ In 1747 (h. 1160) the whole country 
from Ahmedabad to Hushangabad suffered so severely from famine 
that grain rose to 4^ pounds the rupee.® In the following year 
(1748) the Nizam Chin Kalich Khdn died. His death was followed 
by an outbreak of hostilities. Trimbak near Nasik was surprised 
by the Mardthas, and, in 1752, Salabat Jang, the new Nizam, 
marched from Ahmednagar by way of Junuar to retake it. Being 
hard pressed by the Marathds and at the same time threatened with 
an attack from his eldest brother Ghazi-ud-din, he agreed to an 
armistice. No further hostilities took place till, in 1760, the Mardthds 
attacked Salabat Jang at TJdgir and forced him to surrender Sinnar 
and other forts, and make over to the Marathas, along with other 
districts, the southern half of Nasik. 

Next year (1761), the Nizam, taking advantage of the ruin that fell 
on the Marathas at Pd,niput, marched on Poona and compelled the 
Peshwa to restore some of the lately ceded districts. As he retired 
he was overtaken by the Marathas, part of his army was cut to 
pieces, and he was forced to confirm hi.s former cessions. 

After a short term of "peace, dissemsions broke out between the 
Peshwa Madhavrav and his uncle Eagimathrav (1762). Leaving- 
Nasik to which he had retired, and gathering a large force, Eaghu^ 

nathrav marched to Poona, meeting and defeating his nephew’s army 
on the way. Madhavrav with remarkable foresight resolved to place 
himself in his uncle's power as the only means of preventing a 
complete division in the state, and remained under his uncle till 
his judgment and ability gradually obtained him the ascendancy* 


' Muntakhabu-l-LuI)Sb in Elliot's History, VII, 5.30 
^ The Marathi and Musalmhn accounts do’ not --—7 
Bdjirhv dictated the terms (Grant Uurs History 
the terms were favourable to the AizAm, as the ' ■ 
than the proper tribute. 

^ Eastwick’s Kaisarndma, 25-27. 4 Grant Duff’s 


the ^rarAth^s 
■ he Muealmins 
' ■ ■ exacted more 

Marithds, 326. 
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a In 1764, when a large army was collected in Poona to act 
m against Haidar Ali, Mddhavrav insisted on his right to command. 
M Raghunathrav yielded his consent, hut quitted Poona in anger and 
i retired to Anandveli near Nasik.^ where he stayed till after the 
I siege of Dharwdr, when the Peshwa, seeing that the war would 
I end successfully, asked Raghundthrav to join him and take the 
I command. To this Raghunathrav agreed. But after his return from 
• his next expedition to the north, at the instigation of his wife, ho 
determined to assert his claim to half of the Maratha sovereignty. 
Towards the end of the fair season of 1768, he assembled a force 
of upwards of 15,000 men, and, in hopes of being joined by 
Jdnoji Bhonsla of Nagpur, encamped first on the bank of the 
Godfivari and afterwards in the neighbourhood of Dhodap, a fort 
in the Chfindor range. ^ His principal supporters were Damfiji 
Gfiikwfir, who sent him some troops under his eldest son Govindrfiv, 
; and Holkar’s minister Gangadhar Yashvant, who, besides being a 
' zealous partisan of Raghunathrav, entertained a personal pique 
against the Peshwa. Madhavrav, to anticipate Jfinoji Bhonsla’a 
scheme, marched to Dhodap where he attacked and defeated Raghu- 
nfithrav’s troops, forced him to seek shelter in the fort, obliged him 
to surrender, and carrying him prisoner to Poona, confined him in 
the Peshwa's palace. 

By the treaty of Salbai (7th May 1782), which finished the first 
Maratha war (1775-1782), Raghunfithrav retired with his family to 
Kopargaon on the Godavari in Ahmednagar, where he died in about a 
year. Shortly after his death, in April 1784, his widow Anandibdi 
gave birth to a son Chimnfiji Appa. The family remained at 
Kopargaon till 1793, when they were moved to Anandveli near 
Ndsik as a place more agreeable to the widow Anandibdi, who was 

( then in failing health and died in April of the next year. The sons 
Bfijirfiv and Chimndji Appa, with the adopted son Amritrdv, 
remained at Anandveli, until, on the prospect of hostilities with 
the Nizdm in 1795, they were taken to the hill fort of Shivneri in 
Poona.’ 

In 1795 (13th March), after his defeat at Kharda, the Nizam 
ceded to the Peshwa his Khandesh possessions including Bagldn 
and Galna.^ Some of these territories, which comprised the present 
sub-divisions of Kalvan, Bdglan, Malegaon, Ndndgaon, and part of 
Chandor, were granted to Holkar, and the rest kept by the Peshwa. 

With the death of the Peshwa Madhavrav II. in 1796, began a 
time of unparalleled confusion and trouble, which lasted till the 
conquest of the country by the British. In 1802, Yashvantrav 
Holkar on his way to Poona, crossing Malegaon and Chdndor with a 
large army, routed Narsing Vinchurkar, plundered his villages, and 
destroyed the standing crops. The Pendharis, under their leaders 
Muka and Hiru, followed and completed the destruction. The result 
was a total failure of food, with millet at 1 J pounds the rupee. The 
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’ Grant Duffs MarAthds, 330, 331. 

* Grant Duff s Mardthis, 340. Dhodap lies about twenty miles north-west of Chindor. 
’ Grant Duffs MarAthAs, .520. * Grant Duffs MarithAs, 516. 
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famine lasted for a year and was at its height between April and 
August 1804. Large numbers moved to Gujarat. Of those who 
remained, from 7000 to 9000 were believed to have died, and 
many of the survivors had to live on wild fruit and vegetables. 
Cow’s, buffalo’s, and even human flesh are said to have been eaten. 
The Peshwa’s government imported grain fi-om the coast and freely 
remitted revenue. Private charity was also active. After two or 
three years grain prices fell to their former level and most of the 
people returned. But some of the villages which then fell waste 
have never since been brought under tillage. 

In 1802, on Holkar’s approaching Poona, Bajirav, as his only 
resource, signed (dlst December 1802) thetreaty of Bassein. In 1803, 
Sir A. Wellesley advanced on Poona to save the city from destruction 
by Amritrav the adopted brother of Bhjirav. Amritrdv retired 
to Sangamner, ravaging the country, and then turned to Ndsik, 
defeated a body of troops commanded by Raja Bahadur of Mdlegaoa 
in the interest of Bajirav, sacked Nasik, and remained in the 
neighbourhood till the end of the war, when he made terms -with the 
English. Holkar’s Deccan districts were taken by the English, and 
Chdndor, Gdlna, and other forts captured. In 1805, on his coming 
to terms, all Holkar’s possessions except Chandor, Ambar, and 
Shevgaon, were restored to him, and these also were given back 
within two years. 


In this time of confusion the Bhils, who till 1802 had lived 
with the other inhabitants, and, as village watchmen, had been the 
chief instrument of police, gathered in large bands, retired to the 
hills, and, when the famine was over, pillaged the rich plain villages. 
Against such an enemy no tactics were thought too cruel or too base. 
Balaji Sakhardm, Sarsubheddr of Khandesh and Baglan, was 
appointed by the Peshwa to put down the disturbance. At the 
instigation of one Manohargir Go.savi, Balaji asked a body of Bhik 
to meet him at Kopargaon in Ahmednagar, treacherously seized 
them and threw them doivn w'ells, and for a time cleared the country 
south of the Chandor range. In 1806, there was a Bhil massacre 
at Ghevri Chandgaon in Ahmednagar, and several others in different 
parts of Lhaudesh. When disturbances again broke out, their 
suppression was entrusted to Trimbakji Denglia. He made over from 
5000 to 6000 horse and a large body of infantrv to Naroba Tdkifc 
headman of Kararabha, and ordered him to clear the Godavari 
districts. Laroba butchered the Bhils wdierevor he found them 
and in fifteen months about fifteen thou.sand are .said to have been 

massacred. This savage treatment failed to restore order. Unable 
to protect themselves, the chiefs and large landholders called in the 
aid of Arab mercenarie.s, who, no less frugal than warlike, soon rose to 
power Saving their pay and giving it out at interest, the Arabs became 
the chief moneylenders of the district and collected large sums 
both from then employers and from the general body of the people. 
Besides from Bhil plunderers and Arab .usurers, the district suffered 
froiu the exactions of its fiscal officer.s, who taking the revenue in farm 

years, left no means untried in the“ 
efforts to wring money from the people. The revenue farmer, be.sides 
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w collecting tlie revenue^ administered civil and criminal justice. So 
m long as he paid the sum required, and bribed the favourite at 
H court, no local complaints could gain a hearing. Justice was openly 
a bought and sold, and the people often suffered more from the 
I mamlatdar than from the Bhils. 

I In 1816, Trimbakji Denglia, who for the murder of Gangadhar 
I Shastri had been imprisoned at Thana in the Konkan, escaped, and 
I wandering among the Ahmednagar, Ndsik, and Khd,ndesh hills, 
roused the wild tribes and made preparations for war in concert with 
' his master Bajirav. Soon after this the Pendharis began to give 
trouble, and, in October 1817, General Smith, who was in command 
at Sirur, marched to guard the passes of the Chandor range. 

Meanwhile the last great Maratha leagne against the British 
was completed. On the 5th November 1817, the Peshwa declared 
; against the British, the Nagpur chief followed his example, and, in 
f spite of the opposition of Tulsibai the mother of the young prince, 
Holkar’s ministers and generals resolved to join the league. 
Tulsibai, the queen mother, was seized and beheaded on the banks of 
the Shipra, and the insurgent generals began their southward march 
with an army 26,000 strong. On the 21st December 1817, they were 
met at Md,hidpur by Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Hislop, 
who were then in pursuit of the Pendhari leader Chhuttu or Chitu, and 
after a hard struggle were defeated. Under the treaty of ilaadesar, 
which was concluded soon after this defeat, Holkar ceded to the British 
all his Khandesh territories including the northern half of Nasik. 

After the defeat and death (19th February 1818) of Bapu 
Gokhla the Peshwa’ s general, at Ashta about fifteen miles north of 
Pandharpur, General Smith marched to Sirur in pursuit of the 
i Peshwa. Bdjiravin his flight remained for a time at Kopargaon, where 
1 he was joined by Ramdin a partisan of Holkar’s, and was deserted by 
his lukewarm friends the Patvardhans. From Kopargaon he 
I continued to retreat north to Chandor, but hearing that a British 
* force under Sir Thomas Hislop was approaching, he turned back to 
Kopargaon and fled east. He surrendered in May at Dholkot near 
Asirgad.' 

On the 7th March 1818, in consequence of the severe example 
made by Sir Thomas Hislop at Thalner in Khandesh,- Holkar’s 
commandant at Chandor gave up the fort without a struggle. At 
Galna also the commandant and garrison left the fort which wms 
afterwards occupied by the people of the town,® and by the end of 
March 1818, Holkar’s Nasik posses.sious had all passed to the 
British. As some of the forts were still in the hands of the 
Peshwa’s garrisons. Lieutenant- Colonel McDowell marched from 
near Aurangabad to enforce their surrender. Ankai-Tankai about 
ten miles north of Yeola, where he arrive<l on the 3rd April 
1818, surrendered without opposition. From Ankai-Tankai the 
force moved to Rajder on a chain of small hills about ten miles 
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north of Chandor. On the 9th April, as the garrison refused to 
surrender, Lieut. -Colonel McDowell took a position about two miles 
from the fort while Lieutenant Davies of the Engineers began to 
reconnoitre. In the course of the day the enemy showed themselves 
in great numbers on the tops of the hills and on the chief outpost, 
and some of them coming down the hills drove back the besiegers’ 
grasscutters. Next morning a party of 180 Europeans and 800 
Natives, under Major Andrews, climbed the heights, gained the 
first and second hills, and took shelter from the fire of Edjder on 
the off-side of the second hill. Meanwhile a few guns and howitzers 
were opened on the outpost without much effect. The troops under 
Major Andrews now moved from their cover, and climbing little 
short of a mile of very difficult and steep hill side under a furious 
discharare of cannon and rockets from the upper forts and 
volleys of matchlocks from the lower work, carried the lower work, 
the enemy falling back on Rdjder. One officer and a few men 
were wounded. During the whole day the enemy, still secure in 
their main hold, kept up a constant discharge from a couple of guns 
and from hundreds of matchlocks. In the face of this fire. Lieute- 
nant Davies with the help of the sappers and miners and pioneers 
set to work to prepare a battery. Towards evening the enemy, 
seeing the work nearly finished, hoisted a flag of truce. Shortly 
after two officers came down and Major Andrews agreed to let the 
garrison retire with their private property and arms. Scarcely had 
the officers returned to the fort, when there was a sudden explosion 
and an outbur.st of fire which q nick Ij' spread over the whole of the fort 
buildings. According to one story the explosion was the result of 
a dispute between the commandant and the head officer, but it 
prob.'ibly was an accident. Many of the garrison had already left by 
a Bliil track, but the greater number bringing their families with 
them came down by the regular gateway. When the garrison had 
left, a few companies of sepoys took possession of the gateway. 
About £5000 (Rs. 50,000) were found among the ruins. On hearing 
of the capture of Rajder, Indrai and several other forts in the 
nei..;’abourhood surrendered without resistance. 

'lue detachment then marched from Chandor to Nasik, a distance of 
about thirty-five miles, through acoiiutry described as equal in beauty 
and fertility to any like space in India, a rich well watered plain 
interspersed with gentle rising grounds, populous villages, and large 
man 0-0 groves. Nasik, which is described as a pleasing spot, a 
considerable town with two pcL.ces and some handsome buildings 
and a rich neighbourhood of gardens and vineyards, surrendered 
quietly on the I'Jth April, the armed part of the population having 
retired a few days before to Trimbak. From Nasik the detachment 
marched about twenty-five miles south-west to Trimbak, reaching it 
on the 23rd April. After examining its ‘tremendous and wonderful 
scarp,’ Lieutenant Davies resolved to open operations on the 
noith-east where the ground was favourable for batteries. But the 
only access to this point was up narrow and winding stairs, cut in the 
rock and with barely room for one man at a time to pass. The 
enemy opened a few guns and forced the engineers to fall back, 
with the loss of three sepoys killed and others wounded. The village 
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of Trimbak which ia commanded by the hill was taken in the 
evening, andduring the night two heavy pieces of ordnance with a few 
howitzers were placed in battery. Fire was opened on the hill early 
the foUowing (2ith) morning, and was kept up the whole day but 
with little effect. Meanwhile a party of sepoys with two six-pounders 
was sent to the off-side of the hill to overlook the gateway and 
draw the enemy’s attention to that quarter. Towards noon on the 
third day, the enemy’s fire ceased and for hours no one was seen on 
the hill. The garrison seemed to be withdrawing or at least to be in 
a humour to come to terms. Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell, who was 
anxious to gain possession of a garden and loose work that lay in a 
curve at the base of the hill, ordered a small party of Europeans and 
sepoys to climb the slope above the town, and passing to the right 
to take the garden. Instead of leading the party to the garden 
the commandi’^g officer marched straight to the foot of the cliff, 
right to the eu..ance of the passage up the hill. Here he was met by 
so fierce a discharge of rockets and matchlocks, and such showers 
of stones, that seven or eight men were killed and about thirty 
severely wounded. The rest took possession of the garden, where, 
though under heavy fire, they found tolerable cover among the ruins 
of houses and behind trees. In the afternoon, the enemy, fancying 
that the besiegers had really intended to attempt the narrow passage, 
and that no obstacles could resist their ingenuity and skill, sent a 
message to Lieut. -Colonel McDowell that they were willing to come 
to terms. Demands for the payment of arrears were rejected, and next 
morning an oflhcer came down and agreed to surrender the fort. 
In the course of the day the garrison, a mixture of Rajputs and 
Marathas with a few Sidis or Abyssinians, retired with their arms 
and private property.^ 

A serious revolt among the Arabs of Malegaon delayed the 
settlement of affairs. At an early stage in the war, Mr. Elphinstone 
had allowed Gopdlrav Raja Bahadur of Malegaon, to gather troops 
and wrest the Malegaon fort from the Peshwa’s officers. No sooner 
had Gopalrav taken the fort than he found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of his Arab mercenaries. These men, identifying themselves 
with a band of freebooters and with the Muvallads or Indian- 
born Arabs of the town, plundered the country round and made 
Mdlegaon one of the chief centres of disorder. On the IGth May, 
Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell, with not more than 1000 men and 
270 pioneers, encamped before the town and called on the Arabs, who 
numbered about 350, to surrender. They refused and the place was 
invested. For three days the Arabs made desperate sallies but 
were repulsed at the point of the bayonet. In one of the sallies. 
Lieutenant Davies the chief engineer was killed, and Major Andrews, 
commanding the European regiment, was severely wounded. On 
the 22nd, the besieging force Avas strengthened by 500 Hindu- 
stani Horse, and on the next day by a body of infantry of the Russel 
Brigade, 450 strong, under Lieutenant Hodges. As the guns Avere 
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mucht damaged and the ammunition was nearly spent,, no time was 
lost in attempting a storm. On the night of the 28th, an appa- 
rently practicable breach was made, the few remaining shells were 
thrown into the fort, and the place assaulted. The senior engineer 
who led the storming party was shot dead the moment he mounted 
the breach, uttering, as he fell, the word ' Impracticable’. Major 
Green Hill, though wounded in the foot, mounted the breach and let 
down a ladder, but it dropped from his hands to the bottom of the 
wall. On this a retreat was sounded and only the town remained 
in British hands. 

This failure was followed by a close blockade, and reinforcements 
arriving from General Smith with some mortars and howitzers, fire 
was again opened, in the course of which, the fort magazine exploded 
making a clear breach thirty feet wide in the inner wall and filling 
the ditch with debris. On the 13 th June the garrison capitulated, 
and the British flag was hoisted on one of the bastions of the inner 
fort. Next day the garrison marched out and laid down their arms. 
The Arabs were taken to Surat, and from Snrat were sent to 
Arabia.^ 

On the 29th June 1818, news was received that Trimbakji Denglia, 
who had lately nearly succeeded in surprising the fort of Trimbak 
was in hiding in the Chandor village of Ahirgaon. A party of 
troops, sent from Malegaon under Captain Swanston, surrounded 
the village, forced the g<ates, and seized Trimbakji who was found hid 
under a heap of strawy 

The reduction of the district was completed by the surrender of 
the fort of Mulher on the 3rd July. 

The country to the north of the Chandor hills was included 
in Kbandesh, and the country to the south in Ahmednagar. South 
of Chandor order was restored with little difficulty. The country 
was exhausted and the people willingly obeyed any power that 
could protect them. The Peshwa’s disbanded troops settled in 
their villages, the hill forts were dismantled, and the military force 
was gradually reduced. The Koli and Bhil chiefs of the country 
near the Sahjadns undertook to prevent I’obbery and violence 
their allowances and villages were confirmed to them, and order 
was soon e.stablished. In the north and east, the Bhils, who were 
more numerous thau in the south and wore led by the powerful 
chiefs of Feint and Abhona, gave much trouble. The open country 
was soon cleared, but to bring to order the bands that had taken 
to the hills was a matter of time. A considerable force was kept 
with Its head-quarters at Malegaon ; the hills were guarded and 
outbreaks severely punished. A Bhil agency was established at 
Ranhar in the batmala hills about fifteen miles south of Chaliso-aon 
and inducements were held out to the Bhils to settle as husband- 
men. Cash advances and rent-free grants of laud were made to all 


^ Pendhdri and Mardtha Wars, 345, 346, 

^ Pendhari and Maratha Wars, 367. PAndurancr Hari TT fio f t* • 
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who would settle, and allowances were paid to the chiefs who held 
the hill passes. Employment more congenial than husbandry was 
offered to the Bhils by the formation of an irregular force. The lazy 
habits of the men and their dislike of discipline made the first 
efforts fruitless. It was not till 182-5, that Lieutenant, afterwards Sir 
James, Outram, succeeded in forming the Khaudesh Bhil Corps. 
But, under his patient firmness and thorough knowledge of the Bhil 
character, the corps soon did good service, and disorder was suppressed 
even in the bills. 

Since the establishment of British rule the only serious breaches 
of order have been in 1843, when the slaughter of a cow by some 
Europeans caused a serious riot in Nasik, and in 1857. 

During the 1857 mutinies, Nasik was the scene of considerable 
disturbance.^ Some of the rebels were Rohilas, Arabs, and ThAkurs, 
but most of them were the Bhils of south Nasik and north Ahmed- 
nagar, who, to the number of about 7000, were stirred to revolt 
partly by their chiefs and partly by Brahman intriguers. Detach- 
ments of regular troops were stationed to guard the frontier against 
raids from the Nizam’s dominions, and to protect the large towns 
from the chance of Bhil attacks. But the work of breaking the Bhil 
gatherings and hunting the rebels, was entrusted almost entirely to 
the police, who were strengthened by the raising of a special Koli 
Corps, and by detachments of infantry and cavalry. Except the Bhils 
and some of the Trimbak Brahmans, the population was apparently 
well affected and no repressive measures were required. 

The first assemblage of Bhils was under the leadership of 
one Bhdgoji Naik. This chief who had formerly been an officer in 
the Ahmednagar police was, in 1855, convicted of rioting and of 
obstructing and threatening the police, and was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment. On his release he was required to find security 
for his good behaviour for a year. Shortly after the year was 
over, in consequence of the order for a general disarming, 
Bhagojileft his village of Nandur Shingote in Sinnar. Being a man 
of influence he was soon joined by some fifty of his tribe, and took 
a position on a hill about a mile from his village, commanding 
the Poona-Nasik road. A few days later (4th October 1857), 
Lieutenant J. W. Henry, Superintendent of Police, arrived at Nandur 
Shingote and was joined by his assistant. Lieutenant, now Colonel, 
T. Thatcher, and Mr. A. L. Taylor inspecting postmaster. The 
police force under Lieutenant Henry consisted of thirty constables 
and twenty revenue messengers armed with swords. Lieutenant 
Henry told the mamlatdars of Sangamner and Sinnar to send for 
Bhagoji and induce him to submit. Bhagoji refused unless he 
received two years’ back pay and unless some arrangement was 
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* Details of the formation of the Bhil Coi-ps are given in the Statistical Account of 
Khhndesh, Bombay Gazetteer, XII. 259,317. 

- This account of the Nisik disturbances is taken partly from a paper prepared by 
Major H. Daniell, late Superintendent of Police, Ahmednagar, and partly from Mr. 
Bottington’s Rough Notes Regarding the Suppression of Mutiny in the Bombay 
Presidency. Clowes and Sons, 1865, 
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made for Ms maintenance. On receiving tMs message the police 
were ordered to advance against Ms position. The first shot 
killed a man immediately behind Lieutenant Henry. The officers 
dismounted, but before they had advanced many yards, were met 
by a vollev, and Lieutenant Henry fell wounded. He regained 
his feet, and pressing on received a mortal wound in the chest. 
The attack was continued under Lieutenant Thatcher and the Bhils 
retreated. 

This unfortunate engagement excited the whole Bhil population. 
A fresh gang of about 100 Bhils was raised by one Putharji Naik in 
the Rahuri sub-division of Ahmednagar, but it was soon after 
dispersed by Major, now Lieutenant-Greneral, Montgomery, the new 
Superintendent of Police. On the 18th October an engagement took 
place in the hills of Samsherpur in Ahmednagar, between Bhagoji’s 
men and a detachment of troops and police under Colonel Macan of 
the 26th Native Infantry, in which Lieutenant Graham who was on 
special police duty, and Mr. F. S. Chapman of the Civil Service 
who accompanied the force, were wounded. 

On the 20th January 1858, near Mandvar in Nandgaon, Major 
Montgomery with a considerable force attacked a large gathering 
of Bhils, Rohilas, and Arabs under an unknown leader. The enemy 
were strongly posted in a dense thicket, whence they shot down 
the advancing troops, and Major Montgomery fell badly wounded 
and his men were forced to retire with considerable loss. In the 
next charge Lieutenant Stuart fell mortally wounded. Lieutenant 
Thatcher then withdrew the troops. The loss on the British side 
was serious. Of teu killed and fifty wounded, one of the killed and 
three of the wounded were European officers. 

As the spread of di.sorder had become serious. Captain, now 
Colonel, Nuttall, who succeeded Lieutenant Graham, was ordered 
to raise a corps of Kolis, the hereditary rivals of the Bhils, who, in 
Marfitha times, had been among the foremost of the brave Mavalis 
or west Deccan soldiers. The corps was recruited chiefly in the 
hilly parts of Junnar in Poona, Akola in Ahmednagar, and 
Nfisik. In December 1857, a hundred men armed wfth their 
owm swords and muskets were fit for the field, and so useful 
did they prove that, in January and February 1858, a second 
levy of 110 was ordered, and, shortly after, the strength of the 
corps was increased to 600 men with a commandant and'’ adjutant. 
In raising the corps Captain Nuttall dealt with the heads of the 
different clans, promising them rank and position in the corps 
corresponding to the number of recruits they might bring. Javji 
Naik Bamla, the chief of the Bamla clan, wms made the head of the 
corps, and a brother of the famous outlaw Eaghoji Bhano-ria and 
other leading men were chosen as officers. Drill masters wereljbtained 
from the Ahmednagar police, and, in spite of the want of leisure the 
Kohs mastered their drill with the ease of born soldiers and proved 
skilful skirmishers among hills and in rough ground. Their arms 
were a light fusil with bayonet, black lcather°accoutrements dark 
green twisted turbans, dark green cloth tunics, dark blood-coloured 
waistcloths worn to the knee, and sandals. They marched without 
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tents or baggage. Each man carried his whole kit in a havresack 
and a light knapsack. They messed in groups and on the march 
divided the cooking vessels. They were great walkers, moving with 
the bright springy step of Highlanders, often marching thirty or 
forty miles in a day over the roughest ground, carrying their arms, 
ammunition, baggage, and food. Always sprightly, clean, and 
} orderly, however long their day’s march, their first care on halting 
> was to see that their muskets were clean and in good trim. Every 
time they met an enemy, though sometimes taken by surprise and 
sometimes fighting against heavy odds, they showed the same 
dashing and persevering courage. 

On the 3rd of December, Captain Nuttall, with a force of 160 foot 
and fifty horse, ^ marched from Akola for Sulgana, where Bhils 
were said to be gathering and trying to induce the Sulgana chief to 
join them. Three days later (6th December), on the way to Sulgana, 
news was brought that on the night before a party of Bhils and 
Thakurs had attacked the Trimbak treasury, and that some of the 
men who had taken part in the rising, were in the hills round 
Trimbak. The hills were searched, and among the men who were 
made prisoners, a Thakur, named Pandu, acknowledged his share in 
the outbreak and stated that he and his people had risen under the 
advice of a Trimbak Brahman whom, he said, he knew by sight and 
could point out. Another of the prisoners confirmed this story and 
promised to identify the Brahman. On reaching Trimbak, Captain 
Nuttall found Mr. Chapman, the civil officer in charge of the district, 
with a detachment of the Poona Horse and some companies of the 
26th Eegiment of Native Infantry. Mr. Chapman was aware 
that the rising and attack on Trimbak had been organised by 
Trimbak Brdhmans. The Brahmans of the place had been brought 
and ranged in rows in the camp, but no one had come forward to 
identify the leading conspirators. Captain Nuttall, who had left his 
camp and prisoners at some distance, sent for Pandu the Thakur 
informant. He was told to examine the rows of Brahmans and find 
out whether the man who had advised his people to revolt was among 
them. Pandu walked down the line, and stopping before a Brahman 
whose face was muffled, asked that the cloth might be taken away, 
and on seeing his face said that he was one of the Brahmans who 
had persuaded the Thakurs to attack Trimbak. Then the other 
man who had confessed was called in and walking down the line 
picked out the same Brdhman. Next morning this Brahman was 
tried, found guilty, condemned to death, and hanged at Trimbak. 

On the evening of the 12th, news was brought that the people of 
the Peint state had risen and that the village of Harsol had been 
plundered. Captain Nuttall at once set out, and on reaching Harsol 
(14th) , found the village sacked, the Government records torn, the clerk 
and accountant wounded, and the village moneylender murdered. 
Captain Nuttall remained at Harsol for a day or two and captured 
several rebels. Meanwhile the rebelshad passed over the hills to Peint, 
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and the police being unable to make head against them, they plundered 
the Peint treasury of £300 (Rs. 3000) and withdrew to a hill on the 
Dharampur frontier. Shortly after a detachment of thirty men of 
the 4th Rifles under Lieutenant Glasspool reached Peint from Din- 
dori and arrested some drunken stragglers of the rebel force. On 
hearing this the rebels returned to Peint to rescue their comrades. 
As they were several thousand strong, the small British force retired 
into the walled Government office and were there besieged. On the 
second day, the insurgent force was strengthened by the arrival from 
Sulgdna of Bhagoji Naik and some sixty men, many of them armed 
with matchlocks. On the next day news of the critical position of 
the British force was brought to Captain Nuttall near Harsol by a 
loyal Maratha landholder. Captain Nuttall at once pushed on to 
Peint. He found the pass leading to the Peint plateau strongly 
barricaded in four places. The barricades were not defended and 
were cleared without much difficulty, and a body of the enemy 
which held the crest of the pass, on being charged by the cavalry 
fled after firing a few shots. On reaching Peint, about five in 
the evening, Captain Nuttall found Lieutenant Glasspool and the 
thirty men of the Rifles safe, but with their ammunition nearly 
exhausted. For some days the rebels mustering from 1500 to 2000 
strong had been swarming round their feebly fortified shelter, and 
a fresh assault had been planned for that evening. Even after 
Captain Nuttall had established himself in Peint, the insurgents did 
not disperse but continued to hold a ridge of hills close to the town. 
Captain Nuttall, accordingly, moved out his troops, and after a sharp 
engagement routed them with the loss of their leader, a Makrani 
named Faldi Khdn, and several prisoners. On the 19th, Captain 
Walker and Mr. Boswell of the Civil Service, with a detachment of 
the 10th Regiment, arrived from Surat. Peint became quiet, and 
Bhagvantrdv or Bhauraja the head fomentor of the disturbance, a 
claimant of the Peint chiefship and a correspondent of Ntina Saheb's, 
was hanged with about fifteen of his followers. 


The day after Captain W^alker’s arrival (20th December), with the 
addition of fifty of the Ahmadnagar police. Captain Nuttall marched 
Bouthirard, and, without halting, in the afternoon of the next day, at 
Vasir Hira, came up with the insurgents who mustered about 500 
men, and with fifteen of the Poona Horse, charged and routed them 
■witli the loss of thirteen killed and wounded and three prisoners. In 
a hand-to-hand fight between Captain Nuttall and Mahipat Ndik, 
Bhagoji s brother, the latter was killed and Captain NuttalFs horse 
desperately wounded ; and in a second encounter another rebel fought 
to the last, wounding Captain NuttalFs second horse. 


In spite of this reverse the number of Bhagoii^s followers 
continued to increase. On the 19th of February 1858, a large force 
of regular troops,i men of the Koli Corps, and Ahmadnagar police 
under Major Pottinger and Captain Nuttall, attacked and scattered 
Bhdgoji s band in the bushland near Kakanki or Peoka fort on the 


The details were: 21 
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borders of Yeola, Cbalisgaoiij and the Nizam’s territoiy. Tbe Bhils 
lost forty killed and five prisoners, and the British one private of 
the 4th Kifles killed and three vrounded. But the rebels soon came 
together again, and throughout 1858 and the greater part of 1859, 
Captain Nuttall was engaged in hunting Bhfigoji. Un the 4th of 
January 1859, Captain Nuttall received an express directing him to 
march with all speed to Ajanta, where, it was reported, two or three 
thousand RohiMs had assembled. Captain Nuttall, with a force of 
460 foot and twenty-one horse, started for Ajanta, and in three days 
marched about 100 miles, the men carrying all their kit. In spite 
of this haste, before they reached Ajanta, the Rohilfis had plundered 
the village and dispersed. 

In the following hot weather (April -May 1859), the Bhils under 
Bhagoji Naik and Harji Naik continued their plundering raids. On 
the 5th of July, after a forced march. Captain Nuttall came upon 
the Bhils near Ambhora Dara, eight miles south-east of Sangamner. 
The Bhils, who were led by Bhdgoji and Harji, took a strong posi- 
tion from which they were driven by twenty-five men of the Koli 
Corps with a loss of ten killed, including Yashvant, Bhdgoji’a 
son, several wounded, and three prisoners, among them Harji 
Naik one of their leaders. In October 1859, parties of Bhils were 
reported to be gathering in the Nizam’s territory with the intention 
of joining Bhagoji. In the British districts also they were again 
becoming uneasy and excited. Under these circumstances, a 
detachment of Native Infantry was kept posted along the frontier 
which was constantly patrolled by strong parties of the Poona 
Irregular Horse. On the' 26th of October,Bhagoji plundered the village 
of Korhala in Kopargaon and carried off property worth about £1800 
(Rs. 18,000). He was hotly pursued by Captain Nuttall for nearly a 
fortnight along the rough Sahyddri country, down to the Konkan, and 
up again into Ahmadnagar, but by very rapid and secret marches 
always succeeded in baulking his pursuers. 

Meanwhile, Mr., now Sir Frank, Souter, who, since his appoint- 
ment as Superintendent of Police in July, had been pressing close 
on Bhdgoji’s heels, on the 11th of November, at the head of 159 foot 
and mounted police, reached the village of Mithsagar in Sinnar. 
Here the headman of the neighbouring village of Panchala brought 
word that Bhagoji Naik and his followers were resting in a river 
bed about five miles off. On reaching the place, Mr. Souter deter- 
mined to attack the position from the north where the banks were 
steep and the brushwood was thick, and to drive the Bhils into the 
open country to the south. He succeeded in bringing his men close 
to the enemy without being seen. As soon as the insurgents were 
in view, Mr. Souter charged with the mounted police, giving orders s 
to the rest of his force to attack at the double. The insurgents 
were taken by surprise and a few were cut down before they had 
time to light the fuses of their matchlocks. But they soon rallied, 
and, taking a position under a thick clump of bushes protected on 
one side by the river bank, kept up a heavy fire. An attempt to 
force their position failing, Mr. Souter picked out his best marks- 
men, approached the enemy in skirmishing order, and taking 
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advantage of every bush and scrap of cover, in face of a deadly 
fire, gained command of their position. The Bhil losses were very 
heavy. When only fifteen remained alive, they marched slowly 
along the river bed, still keeping up a heavy fire. Though repeatedly 
called to lay down their arms they refused, and dropped man by 
man. At last the few that remained were forced out of the river bed 
into the open and charged by the mounted police. They fought to 
the last with the most desperate courage. Of forty-nine men, forty- 
five including their leader Bhagoji were killed and three severely 
wounded. During the action Mr. Souter’s horse fell pierced by two 
bullets, and four of the police were killed and sixteen wounded. 

The completeness of this success, which was so largely due to 
Mr. Souter’s gallantry, energy, and judgment, brought the Bhil 
disturbances to a sudden end. The Nizam Bhils who were awaiting 
Bhagoji’ 3 arrival dispersed, and, on the 20th, in falling back from 
the British frontier, were, with the loss of forty killed, attacked 
and routed by a detachment of the Haidarabad Contingent under 
Lieutenant Pedler. 

On the 12 th of November, a large party of Bhils under an influential 
chief a relative of Bhagoji’s, left Sonai in Nevasa to join Bhagoji. 
On hearing of his death they turned towards Khandesh, and, as they 
had not committed any acts of crime, they were pardoned and allowed 
to return to their homes.i 

Though disturbances were at an end posts of regular troops 
were maintained till May 1860. When they were withdrawn, their 
places were taken by detachments of theKoli Corps. The Koli Corps 
continued to perform this outpost duty till March 1801, when they 
were disbanded, and all except a few who entered the police, returned 
to their former life of tillage and field labour. 

The wisdom of raising the corps had been proved. Instead 
of heading disturbances, as had often happened before and has 
happened since, the disciplined Kolis were a powerful element in 
repressing disorder. Under Captain Nuttall’s patient and kindly 
care, and by the example of his dashing bravery and untiring energy 
they proved a most orderly, well disciplined, active, and courageous 
torce. They showed themselves superior to the Bhils in strength 
and spirit, and m their two and a half years of active service five 
times earned the special thanks of Goyernnient.‘“ 

Since 18G0 the district has enjoyed unbroken peace. 
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The lands of the district of Nasik have been gained by cession^ 
exchange, and lapse. Most of the country fell to the British on the 
overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818. In 1852, on the death of the last 
Raja Bahadur, the petty division of Nimbayat in Malegaon lapsed; 
in 1865, eight villages, five in Chandor and three in Niphad, were 
exchanged by His Highness Holkar for land in the neighbourhood 
of Indor ; and in 1878, on the death of Her Highness the Begam, the 
Peint state became a sub-division of Nasik. 

In 1818 when the British territories in the Deccan were placed 
under the control of a Commissioner and divided into the four 
collectorates of Khdndesh, Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Dharwfir, the 
lands now included in Nasik belonged partly to Khandesh and 
partly to Ahmadnagar. In 1837-38 the Ahmadnagar sub-divisions 


1 In addition to the following Survey Reports, materials for the Administrative 
History of Niisik include elaborate suiwey tables drawn up in 1879-80 by Captain 
W, 0. Black of the Revenue Survey ; Nasik Collector’s File 163, Revenue Manage- 
ment, 1819-1839; and Annual Jamdbandi Administration and Season Reports for the 
Ahmadnagar and Ndsik districts : 


Nd.sik Survey Reports, 1S40-1SSI. 

I. Original Survey. 

(a). — Ahmadnagar Desh. 

Mr. Goldsmid’s 13d, 1st November 1840, Niphdd 
and Vozar. 

Lieut., afterwards Captain, Davidson’s, Mst 
October 1841, Chandor; 23, 14th October 
1842, Dinflori ; 27, 2nd November 184d, 31, 
17th October 1844, and 23: d November 

1814, binnar ; 6, l*<th April 1845, Nassik ; 02, 
14tb September 1S4»3, Patoda. 

(//) — Ahmadnagar Ddwjs, 

Mr. Tytler’s, 10th April 1841, 2Sth July 1942, 
and 9rh Aupust 1843, Kavnai ; 5th Februar 5 - 
1844, Dang K<ili land ; 25tli September 
1844, Trimbak ; 77, 13tli October l‘*45, Dindori; 

624, 12th October 1846, N5,sik ; 588, 18th April 
1860, D"ng MCd land ; Major Waddington’a 

420, 1st September 1865, Peint. 

(c). — Khdndesh. 

Mr. Pedder’s 118. 20th April 1867, and 371, 13th 
December 1867, Malegaon ; 4, 5th January 
1860 , B.vgLin ; 302, 7th December 1860, 
Jaykheda and Abhona. 

11. Revision Survey. 

(a). — Ahmadnagar Deth. 

Lieut. Colonel Waddington’s S50, 19th Decem- 
ber 1871, Chandor and Niphad; 131, 16th 
February 18i4, Chandor, Niphad, Dindori, 
and NA‘?ik. 

Lieut. Colonel Taverner's 843, 5th October 

1874, Sinnar, Niphdd, Koparsition, and 
Saiuraniner ; 9l0, 19th October 1874, Nasik, 
Niphad, and Binnar ; 752, 9th September 

1875, N.isik ; 733, 17th October 1876, the 
former Patoda or the present Yeola, Nand- 
gaon, Chandor, Niphad, and Kopargaon ; 
741, 18th October 1876, Chandor, 

Colonel Laughton's 166, 12th February 1881, 
Binnar. 

(6 ), — Ahnindnagar Dangs. 

Lieut. Colonel Taverner’s S40, 30th September 
187.5, Abhona ; 893, 15th October 1875 
Dindori ; 884, 4th December 1876, Nasik. 
Cobmel Laughton’s 91, 2 Sth January 1878, 
Nasik (Trimbak) : 1231, 24th December 1878', 
Nasik ; 83, 2'^th January 1880, Dindori ; 256* 
11th March ISSl, Dindori. * 


Note . — These Survey Reports will be found in Bom. Gov, iSel. VI., CXXX. and 
CXLV. and in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1351 of lS4iJ, 1526 of 1843, 1668 of 1844 163 of 
184.5, 171 of 1845, 168 of 1846, 163 of 1847, 171 of 1847, 117 of 1860, 240 of 1862-64 
62 of 1808, 03 of ISOS, 71 of 1870, 75 of 1870, and 87 of 1872. 
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of Sinnar, Chandor, Dindori, Nasik including Igatpuri, and the Feint 
state were placed under a sub-collector subordinate to Ahmadnagar.^ 
In July 1856 the sub-collectorate was abolished and the district 
incorporated in Ahmadnagar. In 1861 the petty divisions of Nimun 
under Sinnar, Chandor under Chandor, Vani under Dindori, and 
Trimbak under Kavnai (Igatpuri) were abolished, and a new sub- 
division styled Niphad was formed. In the general revision of 1869, 
eight Ahmadnagar sub-divisions, Nasik, Sinnar, Igatpuri, Chandor, 
Dindori, Niphad, Yeola, and Akola, and three Khandesh sub-divisions 
Nandgaon, Malegaon, and Baglan together with the Feint state were 
formed into the district of Nasik and placed under the charge of a 
Collector. Shortly after Akola was returned to Ahmadnagar. In 
August 1875 the Baglan sub-division, with its two petty divisions 
Jaykheda and Abhona, was divided into two sub-divisions, Baglan 
or Satana, and Kal van, each of which was placed under a mamlatdar. 
On the death of the Begam in January 1878, the Feint state lapsed 
and became the Feint sub-division of Nasik. The present (1882) 
sub-divisions are Malegaon, Nandgaon, Yeola, Niphad, Sinnar, 
Igatpuri, Nasik, Feint, Dindori, Kalvan, Baglan, and Chandor. 

The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an 
officer, styled Collector, on a yearly pay of £2790 (Es. 27,900). 
This officer, who is also chief magistrate and executive head of 
the district, is helped in his work of general supervision by a staff 
of five assistants, of whom four are covenanted and one is an 
uncovenanted servant of Government. The sanctioned yearly 
salaries of the covenanted assistants range from £600 to £960 

uncovenanted assistant is 

io4U (Ks. o400) a year. 


Of the twelve sub-divisions eleven are generally entrusted to the 
covenanted assistant collectors, and the twelfth, the lapsed state 
ot Feint, is kept by the Collector under his own supervision. The 
uncovenanted assistant, styled the head-quarter or huzur deputy 
cdlector, is entrusted with the charge of the treasury. These 
officers are also magistrates, and those who hold revenue charges 

of the Collector, the chief management 
of the different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal 
committees, within the limits of their revenue charges. ^ 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the 
i^enue charge of each fiscal division is placed in the hands of an 
officer styled inamlatJar. These functionaries, who are also entrusted 

j!30ojEri80™Es°7oo6) “> 

One of the stipendiary anhlh'K hwedilt^eXet'^^^^^^ 


Ip At'm.duagar— Bee East ^3.7 '* IfR* * a'it>-eeI!ectorate subordinate 

249, 261. ‘‘ • 388, and Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 47 of 1822, 
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revenue duties only ; 225 hereditary headmen attend to matters of 
police only ; while four stipendiary and 1254 hereditary headmen 
are entrusted with both revenue and police charges. The headman’s 
yearly endowments depend on the village revenue, They vary from 
6s. to £15 14s. (Rs. 3-Rs. 157) and average about £2 12s. Id. 
(Rs. 26-4-8). In many villages, besides the headman, members of 
his family are in receipt of state land-grants representing a yearly 
sum of £400 (Rs. 4000). Of £4648 (Rs. 46,480), the total yearly 
charge on account of the headmen of villages and their families, 
£3166 (Rs. 31,660) are paid in cash and £1482 (Rs. 14,820) by 
grants of land. 

To keep the village accounts, prepare statistics, and help the 
village headmen, there is a body of 672 hereditary and sixteen 
stipendiary village accountants, or kulkarnis, most of whom are 
Brdhmans. Every village accountant has an average charge of two 
villages, containing about 1067 inhabitants and yielding an average 
yearly revenue of £202 (Rs. 2020). Their yearly receipts amount 
to £5177 (Rs. 51,770), of which £171 (Rs. 1710) are paid in land and 
£5006 (Rs. 50,060) in cash. The kulkarni'a yearly pay averages 
about £7 10s. &d. (Rs. 75^). 

Under the headmen and accountants are 5142 village servants. 
These men who are locally styled watchmen, or jdglyds, are liable 
both for revenue and police duties. Except a few Musalmd,n3 they 
are Bhils or Kolis. The yearly cost of this establishment amounts 
to £3774 (Rs. 37,740), being 14s. Sd. (Rs. 7-5-4) to each man, and 
to each village varying from 16s. to £37 8s. (Rs. 8-Rs. 374) and 
averaging £2 10s. (Rs.25). Of the whole amount £2775 (Rs. 27,750) 
are met by grants of land and £999 (Rs. 9990) are paid in cash. 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 
summarised : 

Ndsik Village Establishments, 1882, 



£ 

Bs. 

Headmen 

4648 

46,480 

Accountant-s 

5177 

51,770 

Servants 

3774 

37,740 

Total ... 

13,599 

1,35,990 


This is equal to a charge of £9 (Rs. 90) a village or about ten per 
cent of the district land revenue. 

SECTION II.— HISTORY. 

In modem times the revenue of the district belonged to the 
Musalmans, till about 1720 they were forced to acknowledge the 
Mardtha claim to a one-fourth or chauth, and a one-tenth or 
sardeshmukhi. This division of revenue lasted till between 1750 
and 1760, when the Moghals were ousted by the Mardthds. Under 
the Mar^thas one-quarter of the chauth was paid to the head of the 
Mardtha state. Of the rest, which was termed mokdsa, six per cent 
or sdhotra were granted to the Pant Sachiv, and the remainder, or 
ain mokdsa, was given to different nobles. The shares which had 
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been originally allotted to nobles were in some cases attached by the 
Peshwa. In other cases a part or the whole of the Peshwa's share 
was granted to some local leader.^ 

At the beginning of British, rule, except some mountain wastes 
and disputed or doubtful patches, the whole area of Nasik was 
parcelled into villages. This division into villages dates from very 
early times. The names of the villages mentioned in the land 
grants of the ninth century show that, even in outlying parts, the 
distribution of the land has changed little during the last thousand 
years. The villages survived the wars and famines, which more than 
once unpeopled the disti-ict, because the rights and privileges of the 
village landholders, craftsmen, and servants did not cease, and 
could be enforced as soon as any part of the village was again 
brought under tillage.^ In very early times the lands of each 
village were divided into large unmeasured plots or estates, perhaps 
one plot for each of the original settlers.® In later times, perhaps 
by the gradual increase of the original families, the big plots were 
divided into shares, or highds. These shares seem at first to have 
been unmeasured parts of the main block, the size of the share 
varying according to its soil. Afterwards, under the Moghals, the 
smaller plots were measured and the highit, became an uniform area 
of 3119’7 square yards.* These measurements were made partly 
by Malik Ambar, the Ahmadnagar minister, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuiy (lGOO-1620), and partly by Shah Jahan about 
forty years later. Under the MarAthas much of the land was 
measured. Most of the measurements were with the view of fixing 
the area tilled and the rental due for a particular year, and of this no 
record was kept. But at the beginning of British rule one small group 
of fourteen villages in Sinnar was found very accurately measured 
and carefully assessed.* The burning of the Nasik revenue records 
in Ankai fort in 1818 (?) makes it difficult to say how far the work 
of measuring was actually carried.® In many parts of the district, if 
the land was ever measured, the memory of the measurements was 
lost in the troubles at the end of the eighteenth centurv. At the 
beginning of British rule the land revenue was levied in the western 
districts by a plough cess, and, in most other parts, from the large 
unmeasured plots noticed above as mimds, hh, and tihds or thikds. 


Memoir on Khoregaon in Igatpuri, 26th March 1841, Bom. 

2 ilr. GoUsmi.l, Survey Supt. to the Rev. Com. 1.35, 1st November 1840, para. 7. 
of thi 11. The Hravidian or at least im-Sanskrit names 

of these plots, and ly, all of which mean lump or plot, seem to carry 

bv thrShUtakaml L c intrmtuc^ 

Dh^.^irMahidev in MrTToSl by Aba H.asabnis in 1771. and assessed by 
of 1827!74“5 ^ ^'^''ombor 1820, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 150 

47 of 1822, 272. According 

useful information, ’ ember 1840, para, 1 , , the records that remained gave no 
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Botli the plough and the big unmeasured plots were supposed to 
represent a certain number of the smaller shares or bighds. But in 
I most cases these smaller shares had either never been measured, or, 
i if they had been measured, their measurements had been forgotten. 
In practice the bigha represented a share of the rental which the 
big unmeasured plot had to pay, and, like the big plot, it varied in 
area with the nature of the soil.^ 

As has been already noticed, much of the land had been granted to 
chiefs and others either rent-free or subject to a quit-rent.^ Except 
\ some disputed plots and sites called shert, which were entirely the 
j property of the state and were entered as beyond the village 
boundaries,® the state lands were either mirds held by hereditary 
tenants or gatkul held by some one in the absence of the hereditary 
holder. The mirds holder could not be ousted so long as he paid his 

.4 share of the village rent. Even if he failed to pay and threw up his 

-1 land, he might, on meeting the outstandings, take it from the 
I temporary holder. In spite of this rule, continued possession of 

; ownerless, or gatkul, land raised the tenant, or upri, almost to the 

position of an hereditary holder, and, occasionally, ownerless land 
was formally handed to the tenant as his hereditary property.* 

The village staff was fairly complete, including the headman or 
pdtil, the accountant or kulkarni, the messenger or mhdr, the 
carpenter, and the priest.® Over groups of villages were the 
hereditary divisional officers, the revenue superintendent or deshmvhh, 
and the divisional accountant or deshpdnde.^ Under the original 
Mardtha land-revenue system each of the rough sub-divisions among 
which the villages were distributed, had a paid manager or 
] kamdvisddr, who, through the hereditary superintendent and 
i accountant, fixed the yearly rental of each village. The headman of 
J a village was generally made responsible for the village rental, and 
H the villagers distributed the amount over the different shares in the 


1 The rate levied on the land is adapted to the diJFerent qualities of soil, by assigning 
to the bigha a larger or a smaller area in proportion to the poorness or the richness of 
the soil. Bom. Gov. Rev. Letter, 5th November 1823, in East India Papers, III. 
805. 

2 The grant or inctm lands were, if held free of rent, called aji, and if subject to a 
quit-rent, apuni nidfi jamin. Mr. Goldsmid, 1.35 of 1840, para. 9. 

3 fiheri lands were generally lands formed by the change of a river’s course, plateaus 
below the scarps of hill forts, state gardens and pleasure grounds, and sometimes 
narrow slips of arable land between two village boundaries. Mr. Goldsmid, 135, 1st 
November 1840, para 10. Sheri lands paid no dues to hereditary officers. 

4 Mr. Goldsmid, 135, 1st November 1840, para 8. Both the words gathul and 
mirds seem to be Dravidian. Kill seems to be the Dravidian cultivator and not the 
Sanskrit family, and the examples given in Wilson’s Glossary seem to show that mirds 
is found only in Southern India. 

5 Mr. Goldsmid, 26th March 1841, Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 47-48, gives the following 
details of the pay and the rights of the officers of the village of Khoregaon in 
Igatpuri. The headman had, as pdsodi, 50 bighds of late-crop land and 2 shers from 
each bigha of dry-crop laud tilled by nou-hereditary holders or upris. The accountant 
had Ks. 25 a year in cash, a certain quantity of grain from each landholder, and a 
present of butter from the whole village. 

6 The deshmulh had a claim of 5J per cent on the land revenue and of Re. 1 as a 
present, bhet, out of the sum set apart for village expenses. He had also a money 
allowance of Rs. 4 for butter, and Rs. 3 as rdhta from the MhAr in lieu of service. 
The rleshpdnde had the same claims. Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 47. 
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village lands. If the villagers refused to agree to the rent proposed 
by the manager^ the question stood over till harvest when the 
sheaves were piled in each field and the outturn calculated.^ In 
the time of trouble at the close of the eighteenth century (1 799-1802) 
■when the district -was laid waste by Holkar and the Pendharis, 
and then impoverished and emptied by famine, the system of paid 
managers broke down. Instead of receiving a salary and acting as 
a check on the local hereditary officers and on the village headmen 
and other revenue farmers, the manager became the farmer of the 
revenue of his sub-division. The posts of divisional farmers were from 
year to year put to auction among the Peshwa^s attendants. The 
office was either given to some dependant or relet to some third 
party, and, as the farmer’s term lasted for only a year, there was no 
motive for kindliness, nor any chance of learning what the sub- 
division could pay without injury. In most cases the head farmer 
sublet groups of villages often to the hereditary district officers, and 
the sub-farmer relet his group village by village. The village 
farmer was generally the village headman. If the headman farmed 
the -village, he became the absolute master of every one in it. If he 
refused to farm it, the case was perhaps worse, as the farmer’s 
underlings levied what they could without knowledge and without 
pity. In either case the actual state of cultivation was little 
regarded. A man’s rent was fixed by his power to pay, not by the 
size or the character of his holding. No moderation was shown in 
levying the rent. Every pretext for fine and forfeiture, every 
means of rigour and confiscation were employed to squeeze the 
people to the utmost, before the farmer’s lease of power came to an 
end.- 

Nasik seems to have suffered less from these exactions than parts 
of the Deccan more completely under the Peshwa’s control. The 
wild districts to the north and west were too thinly peopled and too 
apt to rise in revolt to be hard pressed, and were left in great measure 
to the management of local chiefs. And in the more settled and 
central parts, several estates wmre granted to the commandants of 
forts and other large landowners, who were able to guard their 
people from irregular exactions.^ From 1803, when, under the 
treaty of Bassein, the British undertook to protect the Peshwa, Na.sik 
was free from hostile armies and its people were enriched 'by the 
high prices of grain that ruled in the Deccan. In 1818, when the 
British passed from Chandor to Trimbak, bringing the hill forts to 
subjection, they found the country equal in beauty and richness to 
any like space in India, a well-watered plain broken by gently 
rising grounds, populous villages, and large mango groves Nasik 


1 Mr. Goldsmid, 13,5, 1st Xovember 1840, paras 19-2] 

2 The Hon. M. Elphinstone, 2;)th October 1819. Eif IS?'-! 97 oo 

3 In 1826 about half of the Dindori vilhaoes were' 7*' t . 

Mulher, Dhclap, .and Trimb.ak. Mr B^d 0 !^ 

Gov. Rev, Rec. 156 of 1827, 72. Of the 242 v,|].a«e „ t“he Th !l ’ 

nmety-eight were held by landlords or were atta^her "0 

by a crop not by a Mrjhr, assessment. Mr. 801-^28 h n 

Rev. Rec 156 of 1827, 65-66. ^ Joorember 1826, m Bom. Gov. 
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was a pleasing spot, a considerable town with two palaces and some 
handsome buildings, and rich gardens and vineyards. Still the 
appearance of rich crops and orchards concealed much debt and 
mismanagement. In 1821, Mr. Crawford wrote, Chandor suffered 
greatly under the late government. There was seldom any regular 
settlement. Large sums were exacted not only by Pendhdris and 
other robber bands, but by the government itself, and to meet these 
demands the heads of the villages were forced to borrow from 
moneylenders.^ 


SECTION III.— THE BRITISH. 

The sixty-four years of British management may be divided into 
three periods : twenty years from 1818 to 1838, 'when, except that 
revenue farming was done away, the old system was as far as 
possible continued j thirty years (1838-1868), when the revenue 
survey was introduced in the south and west ; and fourteen years 
(1868-1882), during which the revenue survey has been introduced 
in the north, and revised settlements in the Niphad, Chandor, 
Dindori, Sinnar, Nasik, Yeola, and Nandgaon sub-divisions of the 
south and west. 

Partly from the fall in produce prices, partly from the want of 
supervision, the first twenty years was a time of little advance and 
of much distress. The reduction of the Government demand in the 
first survey settlements (1840-1847) proved a great relief, and after 
1844 a rise in produce prices caused a rapid spread of tillage and 
gi’owth of wealth, which reached its highest during the American 
war (1863-1865). Since 1869 several years of cheap produce, 
more than one season of short rainfall, and the plague of locusts 
in 1882 have tried the district. In spite of this, the spread of 
communications and the great permanent rise in produce prices 
have enabled the district to pay without difficulty the largely 
increased rates of the revised settlements. 

At the beginning of British rule the system of farming the 
revenue ceased. The Dindori hereditary officers were called into 
Dhulia and ordered to prepare a statement, showing for each village 
the area of arable land and the rates that should be fixed to secure 
a revenue equal to the rental of former years. Complete statements 
were made up and biyha rates were introduced. But, as was to be 
expected in returns prepared without local inquiry and with no test 
or supervision, they were extremely incorrect.'^ In the hill villages 
of Nasik and Igatpuri, the Collector ordered the mfimlatdars and 
writers to measure the lands of each holder and charge them a 
rate varying according to the crop. Returns were prepared as 
required and the settlement was completed. But the establishment 
was new and the men were untrustworthy and untrained, and there 


^ 21st April 1821, Bom. Oov. Rev. Rec. 47 of 1822, 272. 

-Mr. Goldsmid, 19, .31st May 1838, para. 6, calls these returns ‘ egregiously false 
in every respect ’ He notices many cases in which a comparison with the state of the 
villages in 1838 showed the returns to be most inaccurate. 
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was no provision for supervising or for testing their work. The result 
was that for a year or two the returns were a dead letter, and the 
people distributed the village rental over the old plots and estates.^ 

In addition to the land rent, there was a variable tax called the 
grass cess, gavat shirasta, but taken in cash. It was very uneven, 
perhaps a remnant of a former practice of specially assessing grass- 
yielding villages for the support of cavalry.^ There were also several 
non-agricultural levies, of which the chief was the shopkeeper’s tax, 
or molitarfa. This included a house tax, a shop tax, a loom tax, and 
a tax on trade and crafts. These taxes, though light in villages, were 
heavy in cities and country towns. In the leading craft centres 
the different traders and workers were arranged in sets, or tdefds. 
Each set had its headman, chaudhri, who agreed that his set should 
contribute a lump sum. This they distributed among themselves, the 
individual payments varying from half a rupee to eleven rupees a year.® 

In 1820-21 Mr. Crawford, the assistant collector, put a stop to the 
system of crop assessment, and, with the help of two secretaries or 
daftnrddis, measured the laud and introduced bigha rates. Even this 
measurement from the want of a trustworthy staff was incomplete 
and inaccurate.^ In PatodaMr.Craw'ford raised the garden bigha-vaie 
from Rs. 1^ to Rs. 2, and added a little to the dry-crop higlin-vatea 
which varied from a.?. 4 toRs. IJ. The large plot, or vnind, villages 
proved on measurement to have from half as much again to twice 
the recorded area, and the full bigha rate would have represented a 
crushing increase in rental. Mr. Crawford accordingly arranged 
that one-third of the increased demand should be taken in 1821, 
a fresh third in 1822, and the full amount in 1823.® In 1823-24 
Mr. Reid, the assistant collector, by introducing the Peshwa’s silk 
yard, or rcslimi gaz, as the unit of measurement, increased the 


1 Mr. GolcUmid, 26th March and lUh October 1841, Bom. Gov. Sel VI 11 51 
Few details of these original bijha rates have been obtained. The rates' in’ the 
village of Khoregaon in Igatpuri were, rice first class Rs. .5, second class Rs 4 third 
class Rs. 3 ; nl.jVt, khuvhni, wheat, mosur, vafdna, tur, bdjri, jvdri, and grain ’Eb 1 • 
vciri and l;nt;lai, as. S ; land newly broken o.s. 4. Mr. Goldsmid, Bom. Gov .Sel’ VI ’ 51 ’ 
Of the rates in the Nhsik snh-division Mr. Craw-ford wrote (21st'ADriI IS-b ho,,’ 
Ecc. 47of 1822, 263) : ‘ Thongh in some villages intoler.-il.le, the rate is in‘gener.a’l 
pretty w-ell proportioned. In Bdsik and .lalalpur the garden bb/ba rate was Rs 8 • 
It waned in otlier pl.aces from Rs. to Ks. 3. Dry-crop land varied from as. 8 
to a,,auaa\eia"ed Ks. 1.^. In Dimljn, where the revenue had been collected hv 
a plough tax varying fnmi Ks. lO to Ks. 20, a plough was taken at 20 and a 

by/io rate hxed, the highest on dry land being Rs. U. The old r.ate.s in Binnar 
yaiied m almost every village. There were four hhbandi villages, .Binnar Pimnri 

Pot-Bimpn. and \ adgaon. Bmnar paid Rs. 9-10 the fci.? if held by Kiinbis or Rs 9 if 
held by Brdhmans ; RimiinpaidS as. to Rs. 1^ the doriof U biabd.s- Pot-Pimnri’naid 
Rs. oi, and Vadgaon Rs. 8i. In Ch.-lndor the dry-crop ride "was ’iix:d b”&" to n 
Briggs at Rs 1^ and was reduced by Mr. Crawford to Re. 1 in IS'^’l Mr PrawfnrU 

21st April 1821, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 47 of 1822 , -271, ’ ' 

- Mr. Boyd, 1.5th .Inly 18-27, Bom Gov. Rev. Rec. '207 of 1828, 412-413 Mr Bovd 
changed tins tax into a charge of IJ per cent on all village revenues. ’ ‘ 

®Bom. Gov. Rev. Letter, 5th Xovember 1823; Ea.st India Papers, III 810-811 
In Veola there w-ere four sets. Gujaritis, MirwAris, grocers, and -weavers 

d.stRo?sof P«oda complaint ihat in the 

districts of Pdtoda, Chdndor, Smnar, Daipur, Dmdori, and Xiisik, only 24,294 biabd.s 
had been brought to account. In his opinion, had the officers been zealous ^the 

ReT47"ori8-kT262 

•’Mr. Crawford" 21i.t April 1321, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 47 of 1822, 274-273. 
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number of bighds by about twenty-two per cent.' In the same 
year he ordered that all the big plots in a village should be recorded 
in the books^ and the area of each plot entered in bighds. These 
returns were still very rough, in many places little more than 
estimates. Two years later (1825-26) Mr. Dunlop did much to 
improve the system, by ordering that in every village two forms 
should be filled in, showing the number and names of its plots, or 
tikds, their area in bighds, how much was tilled and how much 
waste, the bigha rate, the total assessment, and the position of the 
husbandmen whether hereditary or yearly holders. At the same time 
a bound day-book and ledger were introduced, instead of the loose 
bits of paper on which the accounts were formerly kept.® 

During the first three years of British management (1818-1821) 
high produce prices prevailed, and the country made a rapid advance. 
During the next six years (1821-1827), in spite of the scarcity of 
1824-25, security of life and property aud the rapid spread of tillage, 
caused millet to fall from foi-ty-nine to seventy-nine pounds the 
rupee. This was followed by six years (1827-1833) of still cheaper 
grain, millet rupee prices ranging from ninety-four pounds in 1827 
to 144 in 1832. In 1832 the latter rains failed so completely that very 
little of the late-crop land was sown and many of the garden crops 
suffered from want of water. In November 1832 Mr. Andrews, the 
assistant collector, described the state of the people of Ch^ndor as 
most wretched. There was no hope of a crop, and the moneylenders 
were dragging their debtors into court to realise what they could 
before the whole of the debtor’s store was spent. When 
Mr. Andrews visited the village of Kanlad, every landholder was 
at the Chandor civil court answering complaints brought by his 
creditors. In other villages most of the people had left their homes 
in search of work. The few that remained were so wretched that 
Mr. Andrews issued an order removing the duns or mohsals, which 
had been set over them to enforce the payment of Government dues. 
This was a great relief to the people, and would cost Government 
little, as even though the duns had been kept almost nothing would 
have been collected. In villages which had a supply of water the 
distress was less, and the zeal of the people in growing garden crops 
was striking.® Of £41,218 (Rs. 4,12,180) the revenue for collection, 
£23,699 (Rs. 2,36,990) were collected, £16,363 (Rs. 1,63,630) were 
remitted, and £1156 (Rs. 11,560) were left outstanding.' 

In the next four years (1833-1837) the Government demand was 
lightened by the abolition of a special w'ater rate in 1835 and of 
sundry small cesses in 1837, and by a reduction in garden and 
dry-crop rates. ^ To lessen the opportunities of exactions the village 

^ The Peshwa’s silk yard or gaz was 18 inches or tasas in garden and 19 inches or 
tasus in dry-crop land. Bora. Gov. Sel. VI. 52. 

* Bom. Gov. Sei. VI. 52. Mr. Goldsmid, 135, Ist November 1840, paras 22, 28. In 
1824-25 Mr. Boyd proposed that in every holding one-fourth of the recorded bighds 
should be entered as fallow or surplus, iiltha. Of the rest one-third should be assessed 
at a bigha rate of Re. 1, another third at 8 as., and the rest at 4 as. But as this 
system was complicated and left openings for fraud, it does not seem to have been 
carried out. ^Jlr. IV. C. Andrews, 24th November 1832. 

‘Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 548 of 1834, 75-79. These figures are for Ndsik, Sinnar, 
Ch&ndor, and Dindori, for 1832-33. They do not include village expenses, Rs. 59.290. 

’ Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 692 of 1836, 25 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 54. 
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accountants were made to hold office for three years.' A more 
complete village statement of areas and assessments was 
prepared, and landholders' receipt books noth numbered and stamped 
pages and a detailed record of the state of their payments were 
introduced. The pages of the village day-book were also numbered 
and stamped, and the use of a paged and stamped receipt-book was 
introduced to show what payments had been made by the village 
officers to the sub-divisional treasury.^ In the western villages the 
watchman of the grain-yard was paid by Government instead of by 
the village, and the order was withdrawn that no grain was to be 
removed till security was given for the payment of the Government 
revenue. 

For several years the district officers had been complaining that 
the assessment rates were too high, that there was no security 
that they corresponded with the capabilities of the land, and that 
it was time that the labour, annoyance, and expense of yearly 
measurements should cease. Mr. Goldsmid proposed that in rice 
lands, where the boundaries of fields were well marked, the 
fields should be measured and mapped, the quality of the soil and 
its advantages of position should be appraised, and a rate fixed 
to include all extra cesses and remain unchanged for thirty years. 
Dry-crop lands in the plains should be divided into numbers, 
their crop-bearing powers and advantages appraised, and a rate fixed 
to include all cesses and remain unchanged for thirty years. In 
the poor western uplands, which after two or three years’ cropping 
had to lie fallow, it would in his opinion be a waste of labour and 
money to divide the lands into small numbers and mark off their 
boundaries. Instead of attempting this he suggested that they 
should be parcelled into large plots marked with natural boundaries 
and charged at a lump rental ovzikii, leaving the villagers to arrange 
among themselves what share each should contribute to the lump 
sum. The lump rental was to be subject to revision at the end of five 
years.5 These suggestions were approved and the survey was begun 
under Mr. Goldsmid and Lieutenant Davidson in 1838. Bad as 
the state of the district was in 1836, the people were still further 
reduced by the failure of rain in 1838. In one important respect 
the pre.ssure of this failure of crops was less severe than in the 1832 
scarcity. It was followed by a considerable rise in grain prices. 
But as a rule the husbandmen had no store of grain. They were 
extremely poor, living from hand to mouth. In the majority of 
cases the profits went to the grain-dealers.* 

The following statement, which does not include Malegaon Feint 
or the western hill villages, shows that during the first twenty-two 
years of British rule (1818-1840) the land revenue collections varied 
from £22,000 (Rs. 2,20,000) in 1824-2-5 to £64,900 (Rs. 6,49,000) 
m 1837-38, and averaged £5:3,100 (Rs. 5,31,000) ; and remissions 
varied from £200 (Rs. 2000) in 1818-19 to £38,000 (Rs. 3,80,000) 
m 1824-25 and averaged £10,279 (Rs. 1,02,790) . Excluding four 
years of famine or grievous scarcity, 1824, 1829, 1832, and 1838, the 


1 vr'hn'"'': '"'nil' ^ '^el. VI. 25. 

-Hi, Vibart, OUi Isovcnibu 1839, in Bom, Gov, Kev. Rec. 1092 of 1840, 3-4. 
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changes in revenue show that the collections rose from £57,300 
(Rs. 5,73,000) in 1818-19 to £63,350 (Rs. 6,33,500) in 1825-26, 
and fell in the next five years to £44,250 (Rs. 4,42,500) in 1831-32. 
They then rose to £61,150 (Rs. 6,11,500) in 1833-34 and again fell 
to £51,000 (Rs. 5,10,000) in 1836-37. In 1837-38 and 1839-40 they 
amounted to about £64,900 (Rs. 6,49,000) which was the highest 
sum collected during these twenty -two years : 

Ndsik Land Revenue, 1S18- I 84 O. 


SUB-DlVISI0>'8. 

Villages. 

Total 

rental 

or 

kamdl. 

1818-19. 

1819-20. 

1820-21. 

1821-22. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

I^—Ahmadnagar. 

Niphdd ... ■) 
Vozar ... S 

Chandor 

Dindori 

Sinnar 

Nasik 

Patoda 

11 . — Khdndesh. 

BagUn 

J3.ykheda 

Abhona 

Total ... 

j- 126 

63 

111 

69 

189 

85 

54 

108 

Rs. 

( 46,000 

^ 1,70.000 

1.03.000 

2.80.000 

1.46.000 

3.70.000 

Rs. 

18,000 

70.000 

62.000 

95.000 

70.000 
1,46,000 

62.500 

30.500 

19.000 

Rs. 

2000 

Bs. 

20.500 
82,000 

57.000 

1.05.000 

70.000 

1.40.000 

63.000 

29.500 

19.000 

Rs. 

2000 

1500 

2500 

Rs. 

22,000 

87.000 
62.000* 

1.14.000 

75.000 

1.44.000 

64.500 

30.500 

17.000 

Ks. 

1500 

5000 

ii'ooo 

20.000 

1500 

’soo 

Rs. 

24.500 

88,000 

64,000 

1,2(>,000 

77.500 
1,26,000 

67.500 
31,600 

18.500 

Bs. 

1000 

12,000 

15.000 

54.000 

2500 

1000 

500 

805 

... 

5,73,000 

2000 

5,86.000 

6000 

6,16,000 

39.500 

6,17,500 

86,000 

SeB-Dinsioxs. 

Villages. 

Total 

rental 

or 

kamdl. 

1822-23. j 

1823-24, 

1824-25. 

1825-26. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

/. — Ahmadnagar. 

Niphld ... 

Vozar ... j 

ChAndor 

Dindori 

Sinnar 

NSsik 

Patoda 

II. — Khdndesh. 

Biglin 

Jfiykheda 

Abhona 

Total ... 

j- 126 

63 

111 

69 

189 

85 

54 

108 

Rs. 

( 46,000 

i 1,70,000 
1,08,U00 
2^0,000 

1.46.000 

3.70.000 

Rs. 

22.500 

84.000 
6.^000 

1.30.000 

67.000 

1.45.000 

67.500 

31.000 

18.500 

Rs. 

2500 

12,000 

2000 

11,000 

10,000 

33,000 

Es. 

26,000 

84.000 

70.000 

1,02,500 

82.000 
1,14,000 

69.500 

30.500 

13.500 

Rs. 

1000 

6000 

200‘» 

OOuO 

5000 

46,000 

5000 

4500 

500 

Rs. 

7500 

23.000 

37,000! 

32,500 

26.000 

30.000 

38.000 

15.000 

11.000 

Rs. 

17.000 

60.000 

37.000 

70.000 

44.000 

95.000 

30.000 

19.000 
8000 

Es. 

27.000 

87.000 

69.000 

1.31.000 

80.000 

1.24.000 

66,000 
30 50l) 
19,900 

Es. 

1000 

9000 

6000 

13.000 
6000 

26.000 

2000 

500 

1000 

805 j 

6,23,500 

70,500 

1 

5,97,UOO' 7«,000j 2,20,0wj3,80.(}00 

6,33,500 

64,500 

Sub-Divisioks. 

Villages. 

Total 

rental 

or 

kamdl. 

1826-27. 

1S27-23. 

1828-29. 

1 1829-30. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

1 Ke- 
rn IS- 
|sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions, 

I. —A hmadmga r. 

Niph^d ... ) 

Vozar ... j 

Chandor 

Dmdori 

Sinnar 

N6sik 

PAtoda 

II.— Khdndesh. 

BAglan 

Jlykheda 

Abhona 

Total ... 

j- 126 

63 

111 

69 

189 

85 

54 

108 

Bs. 

j 46,000 
^ 1,70,000 
1,08,000 
2,80,000 

1.46.000 

3.70.000 

Rs. 

19.000 

65.000 

60.000 
l,14,o00 

66,000 

1,17,500 

.59,600 

28,500 

17,000 

Rs. 

950( 

31.00 
13,00( 
28,00( 

19.00 
44,50< 

950( 

45(K 

300( 

Rs. 

) 27,001 

) 87,00( 

) 70,001 

)' 1,23,50( 
> 80,00 
) l,15,<kX 

> 65,00< 

) 35,00 

) 22,50 

Rs. 

) 250C 

) 13,00C 

2 m 

), IS.OOC 
}| 2501 
1 45,00( 

) 600« 
) 200c 
i)j 50c 

Rs. 

24.00 

77.00 

6 1.001 
1,15, OCK 

G2,0CK 

65,00( 

34,OOJ 

29,00( 

Rs. 

) 4000 

) 15,000 
9000 
28,000 
) 15,000 
45,000 

4000 
4000 
) 1500 

Es. 

4500 

21,000 

36.000 

56.000 

37.000 

40.000 

49.000 
30,500 

17.000 

Rs. 

2000 

8000 

24.000 

50.000 

15.000 

45.000 

17.000 
7500 
3500 

805 


5,40,500 

1,62,00( 

! 6,25,000' 91,500 

1 ’ 1 ■ 

5,70,00( 

1,^5, MC 

|2,91,000 

1,72,000 
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Kdsih Land Revenue, 1818-1840 — continued. 




Total 

1S30-31. 

1831-32. 

1832-33. 

ScB-DinsiONS. 

Villages. 

rental 

or 

kamdl. 

Collec- 

tions- 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

I. — Akma'ln lyar. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Es, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Tsiphad ... 1 

] 126 

{ 46,000 

19,500 

6500 

12,500 

9500 

5500 

3500 

Chandor , 

' 1,70.000 

56,000 

25,000 

40,000 

31,000 

27,000 

18,000 

Dindori 

63 

1,08,000 

54,000 

7000 

50,000 

10,000 

41,000 

15,000 

Smnar 

lU 

2,80.000 

98,000 

25,000 

88,000 

30,000 

65,000 

40,000 

Nasik 

69 

1,46,000 

64,000 

2000 

55,000 

6000 

36,500 

9500 

Patoda 

189 

3,70,000 

1,05,000 

37,000 

95,000 

40,000 

48,000 

37,000 

II. — Khdndetk. 











85 


67,500 

4000 

52,500 

5000 

37,000 

15,500 

Ja^kheda 

54 


34,000 

2oOO 

31,000 

500 

23,0i0 

7000 

Abhona ... 

103 


18,600 

1500 

13,500 


16,500 

2000 

Total ... 

805 


5,06,500 

1,10,0P0 

4,42,500 

1,32,000 

2,99,500 

1,47,500 




Total 

1333-34. 

1334-35. 

1535-36. 

1836-37. 

SCB-DiV13IOX3. 

Villages. 

rental 

or 

kamOL 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re- 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Re. 

mis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

L^Akmadnagar. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Niphad ... \ 
Vo7ar .. )* 

] 126 

( 46,000 

22,000 

8500 

17,000 

5000 

18,000 

5500 

16,000 

6500 

Ch6ndor 

63 

' 1,70,000 

81,000 

2000 

63,000 

13,000 

67,000 

13,000 

66,000 

21,000 

Dindori 

1,03,111*0 

63,000 

2U00 

6»,0o0 

oOOO 

61,000 

4000 

62,000 

6000 

Smnar 

111 

2,80,000 

1,40,000 


1,17,000 

20,000 

1,33,000 

4000 

1,10,000 

26,000 

Nftsik 

60 

1,46,000 

67, .500 

500 

67,600 

6500 

70,000 

5500 

74,000 

40i)0 

Piitoda 

189 

3,70, OoO 

1,37.000, 0000 

1,15,000 

21,000 

1,25,000 

15,000 

82,000 

45,000 

11, — Khondeih. 
E5gl.in . 

85 

... 

55,000 

1000 

56,000 

5000 

63,000 

3000 

67,000 

8000 

JAykhciia 

54 

... 

26,000 

50t* 

28,000 

1000 

33,0('0 

1000 

31 500 

2000 

Abhona 

lo8 


20,00.' 

1000 

22,OUO 

1000 

22,000 

500 

21,500 

600 

Total .. 

805 

... 

6,11,500 

19,500 

5,45,500 

78,500 

5,92,000 

61,500 

5,10,000 

1,17,000 




Total 

rental 

or 

kamdl. 

1837-38. 

1S38-39. 

1S39-40. 

Scb-Divisions. 

Villages 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

I .—Ahmadnagar. 

Niphiid ... 1 

Vozar . ) 

CbSndor 
fiindori .. 

Sinnar . , 

Na^-ik 

P.ltoda ... 

Il. — Khdndesh. 

j- 126 

63 

111 

69 

lb9 

Rs. 

7 46,000 
^ 1,70,000 
i,os,ooo 
2,80,000 
1,4G,0(*0 
3,70,000 

Rs. 

23,500 

87,000 

6o,()(mj 

1,43,UU0 

7^,000 

1,44,000 

Rs. 

2-500 

8000 

301 »0 
10,000 
3500 
9000 

RS. 

7.500 

42.000 

47.000 

94.000 
3.S,()00 

65.000 

Rs. 

9000 

32.000 

22.000 

43.000 

20.000 
53,000 

Rs. 

20,500 

77.000 

70.000 

1.52.000 

7.5.000 

1.37.000 

Rs. 

5000 

21,000 

4000 

11,000 

4000 

23,000 

Eatclan 

Jiiykheda .. 
Abhona 

85 

54 

108 


61,000 

29.000 

20,500 

1500 

•jOOO 

1500 

40,000 

20,uo0 

18,500 

22,500 

8000 

3000 

62,000 

32,500 

20,OoO 

2500 

1500 

1500 

Total 

805 


6,49,000 

44,000 

3,78,000 

2,12,500 

6,46,000 

73,500 


Atthetimeof the first sur^y settlement (1840) Chandor wit 
its petty division Is iphad Dindon, Smnar, Nasik, and Kavna 
or igatpuri, formed a sub-collectorate under Ahmadnagar ; part o 
Aaudgaon, and Yeola were included in the Patoda sub-division c 

.1 Nandgaon and B%la; 

Satana including Kalvan were m Khandesh ; Ld Peint svas 
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native state. For survey purposes, the plain or desh and the hill or 
dang villages were formed into two charges, the plain being placed 
under the survey department, and the hill-land under the assistant 
collector Mr. Tytler. The survey was begun in the plain country 
in 1838-39 in the Chandor sub-division, and brought to a close by 
the settlement of the Patoda sub-division in 1847. The Khandesh 
portion of Nasik remained unsettled until 1868. 

In the Nasik sub-collectorate, 369 plain villages were settled 
between 1840 and 1845. Of these 126 were in Chandor, sixty-three 
in Dindori, 1 1 1 in Sinnar, and sixty-nine in Nasik. They occupied 
an area of 1295 square miles or 829,469 acres, 578,853 of which 
were of Government assessed arable land.^ The financial effect of 
the survey settlement in this area is given in the following 
statement. Compared with the former total rental the survey 
figures show a reduction of fifty-five per cent in Chandor, of thirty- 
two per cent in Dindori, of fifty per cent in Sinnar, and of forty-five 
per cent in Nasik, or an average of 454 per cent for the sub- 
collectorate. Compared with the collections at old rates in the 
previous year, the new assessment showed a reduction of thirty per 
cent in Chandor, of twenty in Dindori, of forty-one in Sinnar,^ and 
of thirty-four in Ndsik, or an average reduction of thirty-one per 
cent over the entire sub-collectorate. Compared with the average 
collections between the beginning of British rule and the survey 
settlement, the survey figures give a decrease of four per cent in 
Chandor, of fifteen per cent in Sinnar, and of fifteen per cent in 
Nasik ; in Dindori they show an increase of 4f per cent. The final 
result of the survey rates, when the whole arable area should be taken 
for tillage, would be an increase on past collections of nineteen per 
cent in Chandor, of twenty-two in Dindori, of twenty-one in Sinnar, 
and of eighteen in Nasik, or an average increase of twenty per cent 
for the whole sub-collectorate® : 


Chapter TIIL 
Land 

Administrating 

Survey. ,* m 
18 ^-mO. 't 


NdsSe 

Svh-Colkctorate, 

1840-1845. 


1 Nasik Sub-Collectorate Plain Villages, 1845. 


Sub-Division, 

Villages. 

Square 

miles. 

Acres. 

Percent- 
age of 
barren 
land. 

Govern- 

ment 

arable 

land. 

Percent- 
age of 
g.trden 
land. 

Alienated 
land in 
Govern- 
ment 
villages. 

Chdndor 

126 

84S 

222,801 

23 

Acres, 

150,500 

31 

Acres. 

23,759 

Dindori 

63 

235 

150,838 

Wi 

103,658 

6 

17,769 

Sinnar 

111 

4S1 

308,004 

20 

224,895 

31 

22,035 

NSsik 

69 

231 

147,826 

20 

99,800 

5 

18,500 

Total ... 

3C9 

1295 

829,469 


573,853 


82,063 


Mr. Day, 5th March 1845, in Kdsik Survey Report, 910 of 19th October 1874. 

2 For the group of forty -three villages only. Captain Davidson, 6 of Kith April 
1845, in Kai-ik Survey Report 910 of 19th October 1874. 

8 Captain Davidson, b of 16th April 1845, para. 14. 

B 23-28 
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Chdndor, 

1840-1843. 


Ifdsih Suh-CoVectorate Settlement, 1840 - 1846. 


Scb-Division. 

Reductiok. 

Effect on Average 
Collections. 

Prospec- 

tive 

increase. 

On the 
total 
rental. 

On previ- 
ous year’s 
collections. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

C3i4ndor 

Dindori 

Sinnar 

N^ik 

Total ... 

Per cent. 
65 

32 

50 

45 

Per cent. 
30 

20 

41 

34 

Per wnt. 

"41 

Per cent. 

4 

15 

15 

Per cent. 
19 

22 

21 

18 

45^ 

31 
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Survey returns of 1844 show that exclusive of the town of ^ asik 
the sub-collectorate, that is Chandor Dindori Smnar and ^asik, 
contained 27,885 people, 28,354 bullocks and buffaloes, 9240 sheep 
and goats, 951 horses, 823 carts, and 2964 ploughs.^ 

The following are the available details of the survey settlement in 
the plain or desh villages. 

The new rates were introduced into the petty divisions of Niphdd 
and Vozar in Chdndor by Mr. Goldsmid in 1840-4.1, and were extended 
to the remaining villages of that sub-division by Lieutenant Daridson 
in the following year.^ Chandor at that time formed the eastern 
division of the half of the sub-collectorate which lay north of the 
Godavari. It was bounded on the north by the Chdndor range, 
on the east by Patoda, on the south by Sinnar, and on the 
west by Dindori. It contained 126 Government villages and covered 
an area of about 222,700 acres.® The measurement of all and the 
classification of forty-one of the villages were finished by July 1840. 
The settlement was introduced into the villages of Niphdd and 
Vozar in 1840-41, and into the rest of the sub-division in 1841-42. 

The diagram annexed to the survey report for the petty divisions 
of Niphad and Vozar shows that, during the twenty-two years ending 
1839-40, of a total nominal rental of £4600 (Rs. 46,000), the 
collections had varied from £450 (Rs. 4500) in 1829-30 to £2700 


(Rs. 27,000) in 1825-26 and 1827-28, and averaged £1850 (Rs. 18,500), 
and remissions had varied from £100 (Rs. 1000) in 1821-22, 1823-24, 
and 1825-26 to £1700 (Rs. 17,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £448 
(Rs.4480).^ 


1 Captain Davidson, 47 of 29th November 1845, in Ndsik .Snirey Report 910 of 1874. 

2 Lieutenant Davidson {21st October 1841) writes to the Revenue Commissioner, 

‘ Except eight small villages anda portion of the garden land, the survey of the Chhndor 
sub-division has been completed, and everything prepared for the introduction of the 
new rates, which, owing to the distressed state of some of the villages, should be brought 
into operation sufficiently early to form the basis of the approaching yearly settlement.’ 
Boin. Gov. 8el. CXXX. part II. 66. 

3 There were besides twenty-seven alienated villages with a total rental of Rs. 88,700. 
The alienated revenue in Government villages amounted to Rs. 35,838. Mr. Goldsmid 
doubted the validity of the title by which many alienated \ illages and a great portion 
of rent-free land in Chhndor were (1840) held. Bom. Gov. Scl. CXXX. part 11. 42,4.3. 

4 The details are : In the first four years of British rule, Coi.i.KCTtONS rose from 
about Rs. 18,000 in 1818-19 to Es. 24,5<K) in 1821-22 ; and, with a fall in the next year 
of about Rs. 2000, they rose to Rs. 26,000 in 1823-24. Then came the year of famine, 
1824-2.5, when the revenue fell to Rs. 7500. In the following year it rose to 
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The diagram for the ChSndor mamlatdar’s division shows that Chapter VUL 
during the twenty-three years ending 1840-41, of a total nominal Limd 
rental of £17,000 (Rs. 1,70,000), the collections had varied from AdministratiOB. 
£2100 (Rs. 21,000) in 1829-30 to £9300 (Rs. 93,000) in 1840-41 
and averaged £6710 (Rs. 67,100), and remissions had varied from CMndor 
£200 (Rs. 2000) in 1833-34 to £6000 (Rs. 60,000) in 1824-25 and isifi-ism. 

averaged £1596 (Rs. 15,960).^ 

In framing his rates for the petty divisions of Niphad and Vozar, 

Mr.^ Goldsmid was guided by a consideration of the rates fixed in 
other parts of the country, the existing nominal assessment in 
Niphad and Vozar, the payments for a series of years, the effect 
which these payments seemed to have had on the people, the 
change in the value of money, and the existing state of tillage, 
population, and markets. These considerations led him to propose 
the following rates which were sanctioned by Government. In 
dry-crop lands, nine classes ranging from a maximum acre-rate of 
2s. (Re.l) to a minimum of 3|(L (as. 2J); in channel-watered garden 
lands, twelve classes ranging from a maximum of 16s. (Rs. 8) to a 
minimum of 6s, (Rs. 3) ; and in well- watered garden lands, five classes 
ranging from a maximum of 8s. (Rs. 4) to a minimum of 4s. (Rs. 2). 

The survey rental at these rates amounted to £2192 (Rs. 21,920), 
that is compared with the old total rental (Rs. 46,000), a 
reduction of fifty-two per cent. Compared with the collections 
(Rs. 20,500) of 1839-40, the collections (Rs. 17,607) of 1840-41 at 
survey rates showed a reduction of fourteen per cent, a reduction 


Es. 27,000, again fell to Rs. 19,000 in 1826-27, and rose to Rs. 27,000 in 1827-28. 
In the next two years it again fell to Es. 4500 in 1829-30. It then rose in the 
following year to Rs. 19,600, and fell in the next two years to Rs. 6500 in 1832-33. 
Since 1833 there was a rise and fall in every alternate year, the highest amounts 
collected being Rs. 22,000 in 1833-34, Rs. 23,500 in 1837-38, and Rs. 20,500 
in 1839-40, and the lowest Rs. 16,000 in 1836-37, and Rs. 7500 in 1838-39. The 
average collections during this whole period of twenty-two years (1818 - 1840) 
amounted to Rs. 18,500 out of a nominal rental of Rs. 46,000. During the same 
period Remi.s.sio>'S varied almost as much as collections. In the tirst two years 
none were wanted, while in the next three years they rose to Rs, 2500. Then 
with a fall to Es. 1000 in the following year, they rose to Rs. 17,000 in 1824-25 
and feU to Es. 1000 in 1825-26. In the remaining fourteen years they amounted 
to Rs. 9500 in 1826-27 and 1831-32 ; Es. 9000 in 1838-39 ; Rs. 6500 in 1830-31 and 
1836-37 ; Es. 5500 in 1835 36; Rs. 5000 in 1834-35 and 1839-40; Rs. 4000 in 
1828-29; Rs. 3500 in 1832-33 and 1833-34; and Rs. 2500 in 1837-38. Diagram in 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXX. part II. 41,60. 

1 The details are : In the tirst four years Collections steadily rose from Es. 70,000 
in 1818-19 to Rs. 88,000 in 1821-22. They then began to fall till they reached 
Rs. 23,000 in 1824-25. In the next year they rose to Rs. 87,000 and again fell to 
Es. 65,000 in 1826-27. Then rising to Rs. 87,000 in 1827-28, they again fell in the 
next two years to Rs. 21,000 in 1829-30. In the next nine years the highest collec- 
tions were Rs. 81,000 in 1833-34 and Rs. 87,000 in 1837-38 ; and the lowest Es. 27,000 
in 1832-33 and Rs. 42,000 in 18.38-39. They then rose to E^. 93,000 in 1840-41. The 
average collections during this whole period of twenty-three years (1818 - 1841) 
amounted to Rs. 67,100 out of a total rental of Rs, 1,70,000. During these 
years Remissions varied as much as collections. In the first two years they were 
not required. In the next two ye.ars tliey rose to Rs. 12,0(X) in 1821-22, and in 
two more years fell to Rs. 6000 in 1823-24. Then came the bad year of 1824-25 
when they amounted to Rs. 60,000. In the remaining years they were Rs. 9000 
in 1825-26, Rs. 31,000 in 1826-27, Es. 13,000 in 1827-28, Rs. 15,000 in 1828-29, 
Rs. 8000 in 1829-.30, Rs. 25,000 in 1830 31, Rs. 31,000 in 1831-32, Rs. 18,000 in 
1832-33, Rs. 2000 in 1833-34, Rs. 13,000 in 18.34-35 and 1835-36, Rs. 21,000 in 
1836-37, Rs. 8000 in 1837-38, Rs. 32,000 in 1838-39, Rs. 21,000 in 1839-40, and 
Rs. 12,000 in 1840-41. Diagiam in Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXX, part II. 48,68, 
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which in Mr. Goldsmid’s opinion the state of the villages required. 
In sanctioning these rates (rovernment noticed that the reduction of 
fifty-two per cent in the whole demand was to a great extent nominal, 
as the old total had never heen realised. The actual sacrifice would 
probably be small, as average past collections for the twenty-two years 
ending 1839-40 amounted to between £1800 and £1900 (Rs. 18,000 
and Rs. 1 9,000), and under the new rates, when the whole arable area 
was under tillage, the revenue would be £2192 {Rs, 21,920). An 
uniform system would be a great relief to the landholders, who had 
suffered severely from the exactions of hereditary district and village 
officers.^ 


Dindori, 

lS.^- 43 . 


The same rates were extended to the remaining part of the 
sub-division in 1841-42. Compared with the old nominal rental of 
£17,038 (Rs. 1,70,380), the survey rental of £7637 (Rs. 76,370) on 
the entire arable area showed a reduction of fifty-five per cent, and 
compared with the average of collections (Rs. 67,103) during the 
twenty-three yearsending 1840-41, an increase of thirteen per cent.^ 
Ckdndor Settlement, lS40-lS4d. 
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23,7.38 15,213 

48,542 

7 5 11,00,7191 

1 1 

3JC9 '4 8 3' 14,737 

2S25 |2 14 D 

S2G4 

222,801, 1,2.3,740 
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^ After Chaudor the survey settlement wms introduced (1842-43) 
into the sixty-three plain villages of Dindori. The survey 
measurement and classification of this part of the sub-collectorate 
were finished by October 1842. At that time Dindori formed the 
western divi^on of the half of the sub-collectorate which lay north of 
the Godavari. It was bounded on the north by the Cham'lor rano-e, 
on the eirst by Chaudor on the south by Nasik, and on the west by 
the Peint state. As Dindori touched on the west the hill tract 
that stretches from Tnmbak to the fort of Saptashriiig, it was more 
within the influenceof the hills, and had a less uncertain rainfall 
than Chaudor The diagram annexed to the survey report shows 
that during the twenty -tour years ending l841-4-^'^ of a nominal 
rcmal „£ il0,80O (Bs. l.os/ooo) tho coricctio,, i’.d ™‘i"d Zm 


1S41, 
Keveiiue 


Conimibsio^ier, 993u£*20tliiI.-irJhl841?DVu())05 ^ 

collections iiotorCthn^s^^^v entire sub-division the .iverago p.ast 

at survey rates in ’’’’227, while the collections 

> w liw amounted to 11s. 93,309. Bom. Gov. Kov. Kec. 1668 of 1814, 
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£3600 (Rs. 36,000) in 1829-30 to £7800 (Rs. 78,000) in 1841-42 and 
averaged £6000 (Rs. 60,000), and remissions had varied from £200 
(Rs. 2000J in 1822-23, 1823-24, 1827-28, 1833-34, 1840-41, and 
1841-42, to £3700 (Rs. 37,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £737 
(Rs. 7370).! 

Survey returns of 1841 show that the sixty-three plain villages of 
Dindori had 23,463 people, 29,479 bullocks and buffaloes, 1056 
horses, 5006 sheep, 658 carts, and 942 ploughs.^ 

Its nearness to the Sahyadris made Dindori less liable to drought 
than Chandor. At the same time its old assessment was much lighter 
than in Chandor ; for, while the comparative richness of the soils of 
Dindori and Chandor was as twelve to thirteen, the average acre 
rate in Dindori was only 2s. 2\cl. (Rs. 1-1-6) compared with 3s. 7^(7. 
(Rs. 1-13-0) in Chandor, or forty per cent less. Besides this, two- 
thirds of the Dindori people added to their earnings as husbandmen, 
by bringing timber from the Sahyadri forests to the local marts 
from which it was carted to Nasik or to Ahmadnagar. Owing to these 
causes the collections in Dindori, during seasons of unusual failure, 
were never so far below the average, nor those in good years so far 
above the average as in Chdndor. As regards markets the two 
sub-divisions were much on a par. Its more certain rainfall was a 
reason for fixing higher rates in Dindori than in Chdndor. But the 
difference was so slight chat Lieutenant Davidson did not think 
it prudent to impose higher rates. At the Chdndor rates the 
Dindori survey rental amounted to £7450 (Rs. 74,500). The 
financial effect of this settlement was a reduction of thirty per cent 
on the old nominal rental of £10,800 (Rs. 1,08,000), and when the 
entire arable area should be brought under tillage, a rise of about 
twenty-five per cent on average collections. Compared with the 
collections (Rs. 78,000) of 1841-42, the collections (Rs. 63,000) at 
survey rates in 1812-43 showed a reduction of about twenty per 
cent.® 
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1 The details are: 'With a fall in 1819-20 from Ks. 62,000 to Rs. 57,000, the 
Collections rose to Rs. 70,000 in 1828-24, and fell the next year (1824-2.5) to 
Rs. 37,000. In the next four years they varied from Rs. 60,000 in 1826-27 to 
Rs. 70,000 in 1827-28. They then fell to Rs. 36,000 in lS2t» 30, and, rising to 
Rs. 54,000 the following year, they ag.ain fell to Rs. 41,000 in 1832-33, and rose to 
Rs. 63,000 in 1833-34. Since then, except in 1834-3.3 when they amounted to 
Rs. 60,000 and in 1838-39 to Rs. 47,000, there was a steady increase until they reached 
Rs. 78,000 in 1841-42. The average eolleetions dnting this whole jieriod of twenty- 
four years (1818-1842) .amounted to Rs. 60,000 out of a nominal rental of Rs. 1,08,000, 
In the first four years no Remissions were granted. In the next four j’ears, 
except in 1824-25 when they were Rs. 37,000, they varied from Rs. 2000 in 
1822-23 to Rs. 6000 in 1825-26. In the next seven years, except in 1827-28 when 
they were Rs. 2000 and in 1829-30 when they were Rs, 24,000, they varied from 
Rs. 7000 in 1830-31 to Hs. 15,000 in 1832-3.3. In the remaining nine ye ars, except 
in 1838-39 when they were Us. 22,000, they varied from Rs. 2000 in 1833-34, 1840-41, 
and 1841-42, to Rs 60(l0 in 1834-35. Lieutenant Davidson, 2.3, 14th October 1842, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. L'XX.X. part II. 76-82. 

2 Horn. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1668 of 1844, 201. 

3 In (Jhlndor the reduction on the old totol rental was fifty per cent and the increase 
on average collections heforo the survey settlement was twenty-six per cent. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. CX.XX. 82. The average coUections before tlic survey settlement amounted 
to Us. 60,048, while the collections .at survey rates amounted in 1843 to Us. 02,847. 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 1668 of 1844, 199. 
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The survey was next introduced into Sinnar. Forty -three villages 
were settled in 1843-44 and the remaining sixty-eight in the 
following year. On the north, Sinnar was separated from Chandor 
by the Godavari, on the east and south it was bounded hy Kopargaon 
and Sangamner, now both in Ahmadnagar, and on the west hy Nasik. 

In the group of forty- three villages, during the twenty -five 
years ending 1842-43, out of a total nominal rental of £11,500 
(Es. 1,15,000), collections varied from £1400 (Es. 14,000) in 1824-25 
to £7500 (Es. 75,000) in 1840-41, and averaged £5000 (Es. 50,000), 
and remissions varied from about £50 (Es. 500) in 1818-19, 1819-20, 
1833-34, and 183.5-3C, to £3200 (Es. 32,000) in 1824-25, and averacred 
£840 (Es. 8400).! ° 

The diagram for the entire Sinnar sub-division shows that during 
the twenty-five years ending 1842-43, of a nominal rental of 
£28,000 (Es. 2,80,000), collections varied from £3250 (Rs. 32,500) 
in 1824-25 to £16,000 (Rs. 1,60,000) in 1842-43 and averaged 
£11,400 (Es. 1,14,000), and remissions varied from £200 (Rs. 2,000) 
m 1818-19 and 1819-20, to £7000 (Rs. 70,000) in 1824-25, and 
averaged £2080 (Rs. 20,800).^ 


1 The details of the group of forty-three villages show that, in the first five years 
toe CoLr.ECTioxs rose steadily from Rs. 40,000 in 1818-19 to Rs. 57,000 'in 1822-^3 
They then to 14,000 in lS'24-2o, ami, after rising to Rs. 68,000 in the next 
year, apan fell to Rs. oO, 000 ill 1820-27. They .again ro.se to Rs. 50,000 in 1827-28 

1 8-ti a 1 'i) * "'ith ,an increase of Rs. 22,000 in 

tell ty i« 1832 .33. They rose in the following year to 

fs-is iliT’p “ lS-)-l-lS-13. varied from Rs. 42,00o in 
1S,3S-,3J to Rs, /o, 000 111 1840-41. Ihe average collections during the whole period 
of twenty-hve years amounted to a little over Rs. oO.OOO of a nominal rental of 
Rs. 1,1.1,000. KE.yissio.s.s varied as gre.atly as collections. In the first five years 
they steadily rose from about Rs. oOO m 1818-19 to Rs. GOOO in J822-‘’3 In isoa Oa 
they amounted to Rs. .32,000: in 1829-.30 to Rs. 20,000 -in 1832-3.3 to Rs 17fm • 
m 1828-29 to Rs. 14,000 ; in 1831-32 to Rs. 1.3,000: in 184M2 to Rs. Il OOO 
except III 18.hi-34 and 18.3o-36, when they were Rs, 500, in the remainino’vear’s they 

Rs .50 dob ill’ Tif ^f’u“° “ another, they feU to 

twoyearVfedlurP-^rimO^^^ following year Uiey rose to Rs. 98,000, in the next 
Witlua fall n Ln again rose to Es. 1,40,000 in 1833-,34. Since then, 

and then fafiing'to Rs^lj4'‘ooo‘id“l^^^^^^^ amounted to Rs. 1,43,000 in I8.37-,38 ; 

mg to Rs. 94,000 in 1838-39, again rose to Rs, 1 ,52,000 in 1839-40. In 
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Most of the Sinnar landholders were (1843) sunk in the deepest 
jwverty. Their very small household and personal expenditure, 
everything in fact seemed to show that the assessment exhausted 
the whole profit of their land, barely leaving them a fair return for 
their own and their cattle’s labour together with the cost of field 
tools and seed.^ 

The survey rates of Chandor* and Dindori were extended to 
Sinnar, and as the Sinnar soil was poorer its actual assessment was 
much lower than in the two other sub-divisions.® Compared with 
the former nominal rental of £11,468 (Rs. 1,14,680), the total 
survey rental of the group of forty-three villages amounted to £5450 
(Rs. 54,500) or a decrease of over fifty-two per cent. The collections 
in the first year of suiwey settlement (1843-44), amounting to 
£4288 (Rs. 42,880), showed an immediate decrease of forty-one per 
cent on the revenue (Rs. 73,101) of the previous year and of fifteen 
per cent compared with the average revenue (Rs. 50,461) of the 
past twenty-five years (1818-1843). When the whole arable area 
should be brought under tillage the survey rental would show an 
increase of seven per cent over the average collections in the twenty- 
five years ending 1843. The financial effect of the survey rates on 
the entire sub-division of Sinnar was a decrease of fifty per cent on 
the old nominal rental Compared with the collections (Rs. 1,60,000) 
of 1842-43, the survey collections (Rs. 82,000) of 1844-45 show a 
decrease of forty-eight per cent. If the whole arable area was 
brought under tillage the survey rental (Rs. 1,38,142) would show 
an increase of twenty-one per cent compared with the average 
collections (Rs. 1,13,954) in the twenty-five years ending 1842-43.* 

The next part of the district into which the survey was introduced 
was a group of sixty-nine villages in the plain part of Nasik.* 
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the next three years they were Es. 1,45,000 in 1841-42 and Rs. 1,60,000 in 1840-41 
and 1842-43. The average collections during the whole period of twenty-five years 
(1818-1843) amounted to about Rs. 1,14,000 of a nominal rental of Rs. 2,80,000. 
During the same period Re.mission's also varied considerably. A rise from Rs. 2000 in 
1818-19 to Rs. 15,000 in 1821-22 was followed by a fall to Rs. 6000 in 1823 24. In 
1824-2.5, the amount was Rs. 70,000 ; in 1825-26, Rs. 13,000 ; in 1826-27, Rs. 28,000; 
in 1827-28, Rs. 18,000 ; in 1828-29, Rs. 28,000; in 1829-30, Rs. 50,000; in 18.30-31, 
Rs. 25,000 ; in 1831-32, Rs. 30,000 ; in 1832-33, Rs. 40,000 ; in 1833-34, no 
remissions; in 1834-35, Rs. 20,000; in 1835-.36, Rs. 4000; in 1836-37, Rs. 25,000; 
in 1837-38, Rs. 10,000 ; in 1838-39, Rs. 43,000 ; in 1839-40, Rs. 11,000 ; in 1840-41, 
Rs. 18,000 ; in 1841-42, Rs. 30,000 ; and in l442-4,3, Rs. 10,000. Captain Davidson, 
31, 17th October 1844. 

1 Mr. Bell, Sub-collector, 365 of 13th November 1843, para 11, in Sinnar Survey 
Rep, 843 of 1874, and in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1668 of 1844, 173-175. 

2 They were, dry-land Re. 1 to annas 2J ; garden, channel-watered, Rs. 8 to Rs. 3, 
and well-watered, Rs. 4 to Rs. 2. 

3 The average survey acre rate on the dry-crop land of Chfindor was Rs, 0-9-8, 
while the average rate of the dry-crop land of Sinnar was Rs. 0-7-10. Survey 
Rep, 27 of 1843, para 14, in Survey Report 843 of 1874. 

* Mr. Bell, 365 of 13th Noveral)er 1843. para 7. The reduction in Chindor was 
fifty-five per cent, and in Dindori it was only 31.] per cent. Captain Davidson, 31 of 
17th October 1844, para 3. Captain Davidson, 35, 23rd November 1844, paras. 22, 23 
in Survey Rep. 843 of 1874. 

5 The Niisik sub-ilivision consisted (1845) of 112 vill.ages, of which sixty-nine plain 
and fifteen liill villages were Government property, and twenty-eight were alienat- 
ed. Ensign H. J, Day, 5th March 1845, paras. 5 aud 6, in Nhsik Survey Rep. 0 of 
16th April 1845. 
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They were settled in 1844-45. The measurements were bes^m in 
1848 and finished in 1844^ and the classification was hegim in 
April and finished in December 1814. The Nasik sub-divisiou was 
bounded on the north by Dindori, on the north-east by Ghandor^ on 
the east by Sinnar, on the south-east by the Akola sub-divisiou of 
Ahmadnagar, on the south by the Kavnai sub-divisiou, and on the 
west by the Trimbak petty-division. The total area of the sub- 
division was estimated at about 354 square miles or 22G,G04 acres. 
Of these 231 square miles or 147,82G acres were occupied by 
sixty-nine Government plain villages, 32 J square miles or 20,700 
acres by fifteen Government hill villages, and 90| square miles or 
68,078 acres by twenty-eight alienated villages. During the 
twenty-six years ending 1843-44, of a nominal rental of G14,G00 
(Es. 1,4G,000) collections had varied from £2 GOO (Es. 26,000) 
in 1824-25 to £8800 (Es. 88,000) in 1842-43, and averaged £G750 
(Es. 67,500), and remissions had varied from £50 (Es. 500) in 
1833-34 to £4400 (Es. 44,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £765 
(Es. 7Go0).i 

The lands of the Ndsik sub-division, which were shut in by hills 
on the west, south, and part of the east, were rough in the west and 
south, and gradually grew more level towards the north and east. 
The country was bare of trees, e.xcept in the south where were large 
mango groves. Some of the villages on the north bank of the 
Godavari were famous for their rich black soil. The drainage 
from its hills gave Nasik a better water-supply than either Sinnar 
or Chandor, though the deep channels prevented the water being 
much used for irrigation.- The rainfall was heavier and less 
changeable than either in Chandor or Sinnar. Nasik was also 
better off for roads than the neighbouring sub-divisions. The whole 
of the traffic between the inland parts and the coast passed through 
Nasik by^ two main routes to Agra and to Nagpur. Along the 
Bombay-Agra road, which passed through eighteen miles of the 
west of the district, an immense quantity of groceries, English 


1 The diagram annexed to the survey report shows that during the first four years 
of British rule the Collei.tioss rose from atiout Rs. 70,000 in 1818-19 to about 
Es. 77,500 in 1891-23. In the next year they fell to Es. 67,000 and rose to 
Es. 82.000 in 182:1-24. Then came the year of famine 1824-2.7, when the revenue 
realised amounted to about Es. 26,000 only. In the next year the collections rose to 
Es. 80,000, and, with a fall of about Es. 14,000 in 1826-27, amounted to Es. S0,()00 in 
1827-28. In tlie next two year.= they fell to Es. 37,000, and, after rising to Rs. 64,000 
in the following year, again fell to Es. 36,.700 in 18:l2-:l:i, another bad year. Since 
then, except in ISilS-.IO when they were only Es. .38.000, tlicre was a steady increase 
until the collections amounted to about Es. 87,000 in 1843-44 the year before survey. 
During the same jierioil Ekmi.smon's also varied consideraldy. In the first four years 
there were no remissions. In 1822-23 they amountoil to Es. 10,000 ; in 1824-25 to 
about Es. 44,000; in 1826-27 to Es. 19,000; in 1828 29 and 1829-30 to Es. 15, (XM) ; 
in 1S32-:13 to Es. 9500; in 1838 .39 to Rs. 26,000; in 1841-42 to Rs. 8000 ; and in 
the remauiiug years tliey varied from Rs. .tOO to Rs. (mOO. Captain Davidson 6, 
16th .\pril 1845, and Jlr. Day, 5th il.arch 1845, Bum. Cov. Kev. Eec. 163 of 184.5. 

2 There were nuiety-live dams, and 1166 wells in XAsik, watering 4950 

acres and yielding by the survey rates Es. 18,660 ; in Ch.-tndor there were 5602 acres 
yielding R.s. 21,151 ; in Dindori there were 6-162 acres yielding Rs. 25,952; and in 
biiinar 0707 acres j ielding Es. 28.:j60. The pereentage proportion of garden land 
was 6 111 Dindori, .5 in Xasik, 3’, in Chfuidor, and 2^ iii Siuiiur. Ensign H. J. Day, 
5th >larch 1845, para. 18 and , Statement B. 
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cloth, iron, metals, rice, and salt passed inward to Khdndesh and Chapter YHL 
Malwa, and there was a vast coastward traffic in country-made Land 

goods, cotton, and opium. This traffic was likely (1845) to increase Administratioii. 
when the Tal pass road was finished. The Nagpur road left Survey, 

the Bombay-Agra road about five miles north-east of N4sik and Ndaik 

struck east across Chandor and Patoda through the Nizdm’s I 844 - 45 . 

territories to Berar and Nagpur. Along this route, which was not 
a made road, great quantities of cotton and grain passed from the 
inland districts to the coast. The made road from Nasik to Sinnar 
had little traffic, as the coastward trade took a cross country track 
which joined the Bombay-Agra road about nine miles south-west of 
Nasik. 

Exclusive of Nasik with 22,502 people the sub-division had a 
population of 27,885 or 115 to the square mile, against 100 in 
Dindori and 104 in Sinnar.^ The people were (1845) very badly off, 
labouring under pinching poverty. But this poverty, in Mr. 

Day^s opinion, was due not to excessive rates of assessment, but to 
the extravagant marriage expenses which the poorest thought it 
necessary to incur. Their want of foresight and self-control 
plunged them into the hands of moneylenders and other extortioners. 

The people complained bitterly of the help that the Government 
gave to the moneylenders in recovering their debts. In Mr. Day’s 
opinion the system of borrowing at exorbitant rates must, in spite of 
light assessment, keep the people low and depressed.^ 

On account of its surer rainfall and its better markets higher 
rates were fixed for Nasik than had been introduced into Sinnar, 

Dindori, or Chandor. The sixty-nine villages were divided into 
three classes, and, according to position, their dry-crop soils were 
assessed at ten, fifteen, and twenty per cent above the rates 
prevailing in the other sub-divisions.^ In the villages near Ndsik 
garden lands were assessed at twenty-five per cent above the rates 
introduced in the other sub-divisions.* In one case, the village of 
S4thpur which supplied Nasik with most of its vegetables, the rates 
were raised fifty per cent. 

The effect of these new rates was a survey rental of (Rs. 79,272), 
or a fall of forty-five per cent from the former nominal rental 
(Rs. 1,46,000). Compared with the collections (Rs. 87,000) of the 
year before survey (1843-44), the survey collections (Rs. 57,000) of 
1844-45 showed a fall of thirty-four per cent, and, compared with 
the average collections (Rs. 67,215) of the twenty-six years ending 
1843-44, a fall of fifteen per cent. If the whole arable area was 


* These figures refer only to the Government villages in each sub-division. 
Including its twenty-eight alienated villages, many of which were very populous, 
Ndsik contained 63,500 people or 185 to the sijuare mile, which was very considerably 
in excess of the population of the other sub-divisions. Mr. Day, 5th ilarch 1845, 
paras 26 -28, and Captain Davidson, 47 of 29th November 1845. 

^ Ensign H. J. Day, oth .March 1845, para. 29. 

^ The dry-crop acre rates, fixed for Chkndor, Dindori, and Sinnar, were maximum 
Re. 1 aud minimum 2 as. 3 /w. Mr. Blane, Rev. Com. 724 of 21st May 1845. 

* ‘It may be presumed that the rates referred to are those contained in Government 
Letter of 19th April 1845. These varied from Rs, 2-10 to Es, 5-7-84 per kigha.' Gov. 
Letter 3704 of 29th July 1845. 

B 23-29 
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brought under tillage the survey rates would show au increase 
of eighteen per cent on the average collections of the twenty-six 
years ending 1843-44.^ 

Ndsik Settlement, 1845.^ 


Land. 

Dry Crop. 

Garden. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Channel-watered. 

V7ell-wat€red. 

Acres. 

As- 

sess- 

ment 

Acres. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Assess- 

ment, 

Acres. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

As- 

sess- 

ment. 

Government 
Alienated ... 
Disputed . . 
Barren 

Total ... 

100,140 

15,452 

2068 

29,972 

Aa. p. 

9 8 
11 9 

7 11 

Rs- 

60,775 

11,401 

1027 

3310 

629 

Rs. a.p 

4 4 3 

5 0 0 

Rs. 

14,119 

3142 

2001 

528 

Rs. a, p 

3 3 6 
3 5 2 

Rs. 

6430 

1754 

105,451 

16,609 

2068 

29,972 

Rs. 

81,324 
16,297 
102 7 

147,632 

... I 73,203 

3039 

... j 27,261 

2529 

... 1 8184 

164,10oj 08,648 


Pdtoda, 

1848-47. 


In 1846 the survey settlement was introduced into the Ahmadnagar 
sub-division of Patoda, most of which is now included in Naudgaon 
^ud Yeola. Cluder Patoda the petty division of Kumbhdri was 
included, a narrow strip on both banks of the Goddvari, containino' 
thirty-four villages, thirty-two of them Government and two 
alienated. Patoda, the main division, lay to the north of Kumbhdri 
and contained 221 villages, 157 of them Government and sixty-four 
alienated. The whole sub-division was bounded on the north by 
Khandesh, on the east by the Nizami’s dominions, on the south by 
Nevasa, Eaburi, and Sinnar, and on the west by Chandor. Its 
area was about 912 square miles, of which the Government villages 
occupied 709 square miles or 454,365 acres and the alienated 
villages about 203 square miles or 147,983 acres. In general 
features Patoda closely resembled Chandor. The north of the 
sub-diyision about one-fourth of the whole, known as Briar Land 
or kati broken and hilly, lying between the heights that 

border Khandesh and the low range, which, forming a link between 
the Chandor and the Ajanta hills, is the water-parting between 
the Godavari and Girna valleys. In the north-west this hilly tract 
was hollowed into a large rolling valley. A small part to the north- 
east was aho fairly even But the centre, south, and south-west 
were roughened by low hills and by tablelands cleft by deep rawnes 




* 1 ..1 ,1 ,1 , , Kji. Liao OUU-UIVISIUII waj 

covered with the thorny bushes that gave it the name of Briar Land. 
Except in the north-east the soil was poor. Most of the north-west 
val ey was very poor, and except for bushes and brushwood the 
tablelands and hills were nearly bare. The streams were dry 


1 Captain Davidson, 6 of 16th April 1845, para 14. 

1.1113 statement is for S 6 veiitV'On 0 viIIn.cTnq 'Tfv • • i • i . . 

two plain villages, at first indiuled sixty -nine plain villages 

(1818-1844) average collSions of tLse J "’‘'‘''e added. The past 

Rs. 68,047, Captain Davidson 47 of « 0 th villages amounted to about 

910 of loth OctobeTl 874 ’ November 1845, in XSsik Survey Report 
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during the greater part of the year and the people often suffered 
from want of water. 

The southern village lands formed one large plain which sloped 
with a slightly waving surface from the hills south to the Goddvari. 
Under the hills the soil was poor and scanty. But near the 
Godavari barren patches were broken by wide stretches of deep 
rich soil. The soil was of ordinary quality, but the deeper loams 
were unusually stiff and greedy of rain. 

The crops in Pdtoda were much like the Chandor crops. The 
hill harvest was altogether early, consisting of millet mixed with 
pulse and some oil plants, and in garden lands an occasional crop of 
wheat or of Indian millet. The open villages to the south had a 
double harvest, an early harvest of millet and oil plants and a late 
harvest of wheat and Indian millet. Along the banks of the 
Goddvari wheat was nearly as common as millet and stretched far 
up the sub-division, yielding to millet as the ground roughened into 
hills. A little tobacco was grown in suitable spots and there were 
some patches of rather sickly cotton. Except in a few villages such 
as Kasmari, Nagarsul, and Mukhed, there was little garden tillage. 
Sugarcane did not seem to thrive, or at least was little grown, and 
vegetables paid only near the larger villages. Husbandmen of the 
gardener or Mdli caste grew vegetables rather than dry-crops. But 
the Kunbi was often too lazy to undergo the labour of growing 
watered crops. Except in years of scanty rainfall the area of garden 
tillage was seldom large. 

Of the 189 Government villages eight were market towns.^ 
Besides the great Poona road that crossed by Ankai and Yeola, 
there were two leading thoroughfares from Nasik by Saykhed, 
Vinchur, and Yeola, east to Khd,mgaon, and south-east to Aurangabad. 
To and from Aurangabad there went salt, cloth, grain, and 
groceries. On the Khamgaon road the chief export was cotton. 
Little trade but many travellers passed along the Poona road. 

Especially in the rich Kumbhdri villages, near the Goddvari, most 
of the people were wretchedly poor. This was chiefly due to three 
years of almost total failure of crops. But the distress was 
increased by the weight and the unevenness of the assessment. 
A system of higha rates seems to have been introduced by the 
Musalmans. But for more than a hundred years the Patoda villages 
had been held as a private estate, and the proprietors, giving np 
measurements and exactness, agreed with their people to take a 
certain rent for an unmeasured plot or share of the village land. 
For two years after the beginning of British rule the system of 
holding unmeasured plots or shares was continued. Then in 1821 
a higha rate was introduced, as it was impossible to test the fairness 
of the rents levied from the former plots. There were traces of old 
higha rates in the revenue records. But tests showed them to be 
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1 The population of the Government villages was 48,733, exclusive of 10,655 in 
Yeola. Mr. Gooddine, 20th July 1846, in Captain Davidson’s Pdtoda Survey Report, 
62 of 14th September 1846, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 163 of 1847. 
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SO inaccurate that new measurements were required. The new 
measurements brought to light a much larger area than was formerly 
returned. The rental on this extra area was le\ded by yearly 
additions for four seasons. But it was not known that the old 
ligha was often intentionally unequal, large in poor soils and small 
in rich. So, when an even rate was enforced, the poorer soils 
were thrown up and tillage was confined to the richer soils. 

To meet this evil, villagers were allowed to take whole 
numbers and pay only for such rich patches as they chose to till. 
In 1828, when the fall in produce prices was doubling the weight of 
the Government rents, villagers were asked if they would like to give 
up the higha rate and go back to the old plot system. Thirteen 
villages petitioned for a return to the old system, and the change 
was made. But from the growing distress among the landholders 
the plot system broke down, and, instead of receiving rent from the 
whole area, the assessment was levied only from the patches that 
were under tillage. In the time of great distress in 1833-34 leave 
was given to allow a larger higha for the poorer sods, and the practice 
came into force of entering the patches of tilled and untilled land in 
a field, not according to their measurement but according to the 
proportion they bore to the rated area. Thus, by using the larger 
bigha a poor field of twenty-four lu'jfhd.s’ would be rated at eighteen, 
and, if the arable area was two-thirds of the whole, it was entered at 
twelve instead of at sixteen bighus. This allowance in favour of the 
tiller of poor lands was common in Ahmadnagar. It was unknown in 
other parts of hsasik, where the actual area held was always shown. 

Under its former owners Patoda had no special garden rates. In 
1821, when the higha assessment was introduced, the British oflficers 
measured such garden lands as were under tillage, assumed that 
amount to be the total garden area for each well, field, or villacre, 
and assessed it at two rupees the higha. In succeeding years, if the 
whole of this area was not tilled, remissions were granted. Garden 
land, which was out of cultivation in 1821, was not measured and 
escaped assessment. Afterwards, when it was brought under tillaffe 
^ ^ater rate. This was continued till 

183/ -38 when Government made special concessions to increase 

the area under garden crops. In 1842 the secretary or daftarddr 

to the Collector of Ahmadnagar examined the garden land of each 
village, and fixed the amount to be rated to each well But the old 
concession of charging only on the area under tillage was continued 
till the introduction of the survey in 1846. 

® changes and concessions, though to a somewhat less 
extent, applied to Kumbhari as well as to Patoda. Under the 
184b survey measurement the former estimate of 220 247 hinhd<i in 
Kumbhari was reduced to 110,224 acres; while 390,787 highds in 
Patoda gave 344,142 acres, showing that the P.-itoda higha was nearly 

nanlv^ue inequality which was 

partly due to the difference in the average value of the soils. 

18^1)%^" management (1818-19 to 

-4-1), the demand was comparatively light and the collections 
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far above the average. Then was introduced the correct measuring 
of fields and assessing the excess by yearly increments. During 
the next four years this yearly increase in the bigha rate was 
accompanied by a failing revenue. The fall continued till 1833-34^ 
when the collections again rose above the average. During this 
year the old system of measuring poor lands by a specially large 
fcigf/ia was introduced^ and from that time till 1846^ in spite of bad 
seasons^ there was on the whole a steady improvement.’^ 

During the twenty-eight years ending 1845-46, of a total of 
430,000 arable highds the area under tillage varied from 90,000 in 
1829-30 to 205,000 in 1821-22 and 1840-41, and averaged 170,000; 
collections, out of a nominal rental of £37,000 (Rs. 3,70,000), varied 
from £3000 (Rs. 30,000) in 1824-25 to £16,000 (Rs. 1,60,000) in 
1842-43, and averaged £11,000 (Rs. 1,10,000) ; and remissions 
varied from £900 (Rs. 9,000) in 1833-34 and 1837-38 to £9500 
(Rs. 95,000) in 1824-25, and averaged £3627 (Rs. 36,270) or thirty- 
three per cent of the average collections." 

Tinder the 1846 survey the villages of Patoda were divided into 
two classes, a south-west group including the Kumbhari villages and 
nearly all the villages bordering on Chandor, and a north and east 
group including the Briar Tract in the north and the villages near the 
Nizam’s frontier. The dry-crop lands of the 119 villages in the 
south-west were assessed at acre rates varying from 2s. 6d. to 3}d. 
(Rs. 1^ - CIS. 2^). The lands of the seventy remaining villages 
were assessed at acre rates varying from 2s. to 3d. (Re. 1 - as. 2). 
The garden lands were divided into two classes, channel- 
watered lands which were divided into thirteen grades with acre 
rates ranging from 3s. 4|d. to 12s. (Re. 1-11 -Rs. 6), and well- 
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1 Captain Davidson, 62 of 14th September 1846, para, 12. 

2 The following are the details of the variations in the Tillage Area : Of a 
total arable area of 430,000 biyhds the tillage area in the first two years of British 
rule was about 165,000 hi'jhds. It rose to 200,000 in 1820-21 and fell from 

205.000 in 1821-22 to 130,000 in 1824-25. In the next four years it rose from 

165.000 in 1825-26 to 172,000 in 1828-29, and fell to 90,000 in 1829-30. In the 
next two years it varied between 160,000 and 150,000, and in the third year fell to 

100.000 in 1832-33. It again rose to 160,000 in 1833-.34 and since that year it 
never went higher than 205, 000 in 1840-41, nor below 150.000 in 1834-35, 1838-39, 
and 1845-46. The average tdlage area was abont 170,000 biijhds or 40 per cent of 
the entire arable area. Under Collections, of a nominal rental of Rs. 3,70,000, 
in the first five years, except in 1821-22 when they were Rs. 1,26,000, the collections 
ranged from Rs. 1,40,000 to R.s. 1,46,000. In the next two years they fell to 
Ks. 1,14,000 in 1823-24 and Rs. 30,000 in 1824-25. In the following year they rose 
to Ks. 1,24,000 and fell in the next four years to Rs. 40,000 in 1829-30. They then 
rose to Rs. 1,05,000 in the foUowing year, and fell in the next two years to 
Rs. 48,000 in 1832-33. In 1833-34 they rose to Rs. 1,37,000 and in the next six 
years ranged between Rs. 65,000 in 1838-39 and Rs. 1,44,000 in 1837-.38. Since 
then, except in 1844-45 when they were about Rs. 74,000 and in 1845-46 when they 
were about Rs. 66,000, they ranged between Rs. 1,15,000 in 1843-44 and Rs. 1,60,000 
in 1842-43. Remi.ssioxs were not required in the first two years. In the next 
thirteen years, except 1820-21 with Rs. 20,000, 1821-22 with Rs. 54,000, 1824-25 with 
Rs. 9.5,000, and 1825-26 with Rs. 26.000, they varied ‘between Rs. 33,000 and 
Rs. 46,000. In the next five y^ears 18.33-1838, except 18.36-37 when they were 
Rs. 45,000, they varied between Rs. 9000 in 18.33-34 and 18.37-38, and Rs. 21,000 
in 1834-,3,5. In the remaining eight years 18.38-1846, except 1842-43 with Rs. 12,000 
1839-40 with Rs, 2.3,000, and 1840-41 with Rs. 32,000, they varied between 
Kv. 50,000 in 1841-42 and Rs. 66,000 in 1844-15. Diagram in Survey Rep, 62 of 1846. 
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watered lands with five grades paying acre rates of from 3s. to 6 s. 
(Rs. l|-Es. 3). The effect of the new rates was to reduce the 
total rental from £36,983 (Rs. 3,69,'830) to £16,100 (Es. 1,61,000) 
or about 665 per cent. But the old total rental had never been 
realised, and the survey total was 46^ per cent in excess of 
(Rs. 1,09,864) the average of past collections. At the same time 
this new total was not likely to be soon levied, and the survey 
figures showed a reduction in the average acre-rate from l.s. 9d. to 
Is. (as. 14 - as. 8 ). The former Is. 9d., it was true, represented the 
best lands only, while the new Is. included all arable lands whether 
rich or poor. Still the change represented a very important reduction 
in the Government demand. 

The survey rental of £16,100 (Rs. 1,61,000) was £20,883 
(Rs. 208,830) or 56^ per cent less than the old nominal rental 
(Rs. 3,69,830). The collections in the first year (1846-47) of survey 
rates amounted to £9800 (Rs. 98,000), or 481 per cent more than 
the collections (Rs. 66,000) of 1845-46 at former rates, and nearly 
eleven per cent less than the average collections (Rs. 1,09,864) in 
the twenty-eight years ending 1845-46. If the whole arable area 
was brought under tillage the survey rates would yield £16,100 
(Rs. 1,61,000), or 46| per cent more than the average collections 
during the twenty-eight years ending 1845-46. 

The following statement shows the effect of these settlements : 


Ndsik Plain Survey Settlement, 1840-1847.1- 




Former. 

Survey. 

Scb-Divisiox. 

Villages. 

Collections. 

Settle- 

meot 

year. 

Collec- 

Total 



Tears. 

Amount. 

tions. 

rental. 

Ch^ndor 

Dindori 

Sinnar 

Is^sik 

Patoda 

126 

63 

111 

69 

189 

1818-1842 

1818-1842 

1818-1844 

1818-1844 

1818-1846 

Rs. 

91.000 

62.000 

1.14.000 
69,500 

1.10.000 

1842-43 

1842-43 

1844-45 

1844-45 

1846-47 

Rs. 

94.000 
62,600 

82.000 

51.000 

98.000 

Rs. 

1,08,000 

75,000 

1.39.000 
80,500 

1.65.000 

Total ... 

558 


4,46,500 


3,87,500 

6,67,500 


While the plain, or desk, villages were being surveyed and 
settled by Mr. Goldsmid and Lieutenant Davidson, the survey and 
settlement of the hill, or dang, villages was (1840) entrusted to 
Mr. C. E. Eraser- Tytler, acting third assistant collector, who 
continued on the work till 1847.- This hill land was a tract in 
Dindori, Nasik, and Igatpuri, bounded on the north by the Sapta- 
shring hills, on the east by the very irregular western limit of the 
plain districts which in places ran up valleys close to the Sahyadris, 
on the south by the Akola hills in Ahmadnagar, and on the west 


1 Prepared from diagram 7 in Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII. 160. 

2 Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 893 of 15th October 1875. Mr. Fraser- Tytler had 
at first only the mamlatddr’s staff to help ; a few classers and measurers were after- 
wards added, and in 1843 Mr. Hexton was appointed his assistant. On account of the 
teverish climate the working season did not last for more than five or six months. 
Mr. lyticr, 77 of 13th October 1845. 
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by tbe Sabyddris. The Ndsik hill tract stretched east from the Chapter Vin. 
crest of the Sahyddris to an average distance of thirty-five miles ; Land 

its length from Saptashring to Harischandragaid was ninety miles Administratioii. 
and the superficial area 3150 square miles.^ Survey. 

In these dang or hill villages were to be found both rice and uM Villages, 
dry-crop lands. There were four sorts of dry-crop landj of which 1840-1847. 
three® were ploughable and the fourth was so steep that it could be 
worked only by the hand.® All the rice wdts sown in nurseries, 
manured with wood-ashes sometimes in a corner of the field, but 
generally on sloping ground at the field side. 

When Mr. Tytler began the survey of the N^sik hill lands in 1841 
he found the country empty and the people greatly impoverished.* 

Much of the land was waste and covered with brushwood and forest.® 


The hill villages of Igatpuri or Kavnai had great natural advantages 
of which the people had failed to make use.® The most prosperous 
classes were those that had least to do with tillage. These were 
the cattle-breeding tribes, the Kanadas and Thakurs, who formed a 
fair proportion of the people, and though they raised grain enough 
for their home use, they mainly depended on their herds and flocks. 
The Thakur tribes lived chiefly on game, and when they amassed a 
little capital devoted themselves to breeding goats and cattle rather 
than to tillage. Both of these tribes, but especially the Kanadas, 
wei-e remarkably well off. Some Kdnada hamlets, with not more 
than three or four houses, had as many as 500 cattle and 500 goats. 
They were of great use to the husbandmen, supplying them with 
cheap and useful cattle. The Kunbis seemed unable to lay by money 
or to add to their capital. In spite of their steady industry they seemed 
to grow poorer and many had become impoverished and apathetic. 

The result of the attempts made in 1824 and again in 1833 to have 
the whole area measured and assessed, was unsatisfactory as the 
work had been carried out by hereditary village and district officers 
without proper supervision.^ 

Until 1840, the returns had almost always shown less than the 


1 This includes the Akola ddnrjs in Ahraadnagar. Mr. Tytler, 588 of 18th April 
1860, para. 2, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 117 of 1860, 133. 

2 The three ploughable varieties were black or Icali low lying hand, generally dark, 
and best fitted for wheat and other late crops ; reddish or koral land, also low lying 
and able to yield vmsur, gram, and other late crops, as well as nipcini or nnwatered 
sugarcane ; ploughable uplands or mdl, yielding early or kharif crops such as a particular 
description of millet, Indian millet, and ndgli. Mr. H. E. Goldsmid, 17 of 11th 
October 1841, in Bom, Gov. Sel. VI. 9. The plough was drawn either by two 
bullocks or by two male buffaloes, or by a bullock and a buffalo. Bom. Gov. Sel. 
VI. 48. 

3 Grain land on steep slopes, which could be worked only by the hoe, was called 
dali. These steeps yielded (1841) ndgli, sdra, and a few other early crops. Bom. 
Gov. Sel VI. 9. 

1 In 1845, compared with 215 in Ndsik and 104 in Sinnar, the average population 
to the square mile was 100 in plain Dindori and 36 in hill Dindori. Mr. Tytler, 
77 of 13th October 1845. 

5 Mr. Tytler, 588 of 18th April 1860, appended to Dindori DAng Revision Survey 
Report 893 of 15th October 1875. 

8 Mr. Tytler, 19th April 1841, in Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 32-33. 

1 Mr. Goldsmid, 135 of Ist November 1840, paras 22-28, 
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actual area under tillage. Mr. Tytler warned the district officers or 
zaminddrs to be careful in their measurements. The result was that 
a test in the following year showed an almost uniform over-return of 
area. In some cases the area returned was double the actual area. Out 
of sixty-nine numbers^in only seventeen were the entries correct within 
five per cent ; and these numbers were so small, quarter and half 
acres, that no great error was possible. The probable excess in the 
area returned over the area tilled was about one-fourth. Besides 
the power the hereditary district officers had of befriending or of 
harming a landholder by incorrect area returns, they were able to 
enter the quality of his field as land fit to bear an acre rate of 2s., of 
Is. 6d., or of Is. (Re. 1, as. 12, or as. 8). In the village of Januri, a 
few of the richest families held the best land and paid the lowest 
rates, while the barrener fields of the poorer villagers were burdened 
by the higher rates. The rates fixed by the district officers were 
practically final. They were the people’s 'governors.’ There was 
a right of appeal, but the right existed only in name. ' We have 
never,’ wrote Mr. Tytler, ‘ introduced any regularity in procedure, 
and therefore we cannot prove what are irregularities. Neither can 
officers be blamed for faults which are inherent in the system. As 
complaint was practically useless the people did what they could to 
gain the favour of their masters. The hereditary officers had an 
ascendancy unknown in other parts. 

An inquiry into the state of the hill villages and into the existing 
revenue system satisfied Mr. Tytler that some such change as that 
proposed by Mr. Goldsmid in 1838^ was necessary.^ The existing 
system of yearly measurements was troublesome and unfair. It wa's 
to the uncertainty and worry of these changes and measurements, 
rather than to the excessive rates of the assessment, that the poverty 
of the hill peasants was due. The land was specially ill-suited for a 
bigha settlement. There were no natural marks, and, as the soil 
was poor, frequent fallows were required, and the limits of fields out 
of tillage were at once hid in grass and brushwood. Again the 
expense of these minute measurements was great and could'not well 
be borne by tracts of hill pasture that were rarely ploughed. 
Unless there was a wonderfully sudden spread of tillao-e the "lands 
would be untouched till every trace of a survey had been effaced. 
Even with low rates no very sudden increase of the tillao-e area 
could be looked for. The task of bringing hill lands under*’ tillao-e 
was much heavier than in plain tracts. Brushwood had to be cut 
and roots dug out and burned. In the up, or mdl, lands frequent 
tallows were wanted and fresh patches had constantly to be cleared 
and the black lands were hard and barren compared with the black 
soil in the plains. In the plains arable waste could be taken un at 
once ■, in the hills it wanted careful preparing.^ ^ 


1 Mr. Tytler, 19th April 1841, in Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 27 -oc 
^ His letter, 19, 3lst May 1838, in Dindori D^nrr Surv Ren 80*1 nf 
3 ‘In the hill villages the rice fields shoulU b? TnersiueuVfthe , 1 ^ V , 
gro-svn dry-crop lands should be divided into large block, -eHib 
Mr. Tytler, 19th April 1841, in Bom. Gov Sel VI 05 ^ natural boundaries. 

Mr. Tytler, ISth April 1841, m Bom. Gov. Sel VI 25 ‘>9 
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The three systems in force, the estate or mund, the plough or aid, 
and the yearly measurements, were marred by fraud which could 
easily be practised without detection. In so rugged and scantily 
tilled a country the simple measurements of the plains could not be 
carried out except in the small area of rice land.^ Mr. Tytler 
accordingly determined to adopt the suggestion made by 
Mr. Goldsmid in 1838- and divide the land into two parts, rice 
fields to be measured, classed, mapped, assessed, and let out for a 
period of thirty years, and dry-crop land to be charged a lump sum, 
uhti, recoverable from the whole village, for a period of five years. 
Mr. Tytler began by making a preliminary survey of six villages 
in Kavnai or Igatpuri. His proposals, which involved a decrease 
from £706 to £569 (Rs. 7060-Rs. 5690) in the Government demand, 
were approved by Government and were introduced in 1840-41.® 

In settling the rice lands, as much land as lay together was made 
into a large, or gat, number with small, or cliah, sub-numbers, each of 
which had a separate assessment. The large numbers were plotted 
on a small scale in the village map, which showed the village 
boundaries and the waste land, and a separate large scale plot was 
made of each main number showing its sub-numbers. In Kavnai 
or Igatpuri the rice lands were alone measured and plotted. 
Afterwards (February 1844) it was found that in Trimbak the black 
■or Tidli lands also formed separate fields and might be measured 
and mapped.^ 

In fixing the assessment on a field the area was divided into equal 
shares or parts. The value of each share of the field, as regards 
soil water and embankments, was appraised in annas, the different 
anna values were grouped into classes, and an acre valuation was 
accorded to each class. The average acre assessment for each field 
was fixed by adding together the items of the different shares and 
dividing the whole by the number of shares in the field.^ 


Chapt^VIII. 

Land 

Administratioii. 

Survey. 

Hill Villages, 
1840-1847. 


1 Mr. Tytler, 588 of 18th April 1860. 2 His letter, Slst May 1838. 

3 The ulcti was to some extent a revival of the joint estate or kds system, which in 
Mr. Tytler’s opinion was specially suited to these hilly tracts. Mr. Tytler, 19th April 
1841, and Government Letter 720 of 10th March 1842, in Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. The 
following statement shows the details of this settlement : 


Kavnai Experimental Settlement, 1840-41. 


Villages. 

Former. 

Survey. 

Ten years’ average. 

Lump 
sum or 
ukti. 

Rice. 

Total. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Rice. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

K&vnai 

1010 

496 

1.506 

900 

766 

1666 

Rliyamba 

341 

228 

569 

275 

320 

595 

Vadevadi 

1560 

514 

2074 

1200 

738 

19:43 

Koregaon 

1770 

76 

1840 

500 

111 

611 

Khed 

478 

512 

990 

350 

450 

800 

Mangargaon 

37 

35 

72 

30 

52 

82 

Total ... 

5106 

1361 

7057 

3255 

2437 

5692 


1 Gov. Letter 1386 of 4th May 1844 in Lieut. -Colonel Taverner’s 893 of 15th 
October 1875, para 8. 

■’> Lieut. -Colonel Taverner, 881 of 4th December 1876, para. 12. 
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Mr. Tytler’s settlement of the rice lands in the Ndsik hilly tracts 
■was the first rice land settlement in the Deccan. In classifying the 
land three elements were taken into consideration, the soil, the 
moisture, and the bank. Of sixteen parts the soil represented eight, 
the moisture four, and the banks four. As regards soil the land 
was dmded into four classes, yellow and yellowish red, dark red, 
very dark red, and coarse soil. Each class of soil was divided into 
three grades according as the soil was over eighteen inches, between 
eighteen and nine inches, or below nine inches deep. A fault in 
texture, generally a mixture of coarse pebbly soil and sand, valsar, 
reduced the soil valuation one class. The details are shown in the 
following table : 

Bice-soil Classijication, 1840. 


Character. 

Depth. 

One kdt 
or 18". 

One hut to 
half a hdtt 
IS" -9". 

Under half 
a hdtf 

9". 


As. 

As. 

At. 

Yellow 

8 

5 

3 

Dark red 

5 

3 

1 

Very dark red 

3 

1 

1 

Coarse 

1 

1 

1 


As regards the allowance for moisture the land was divided into 
three classes : the first, fairly moist below the surface in April and 
May, was counted as four ; the second, slightly moist below the 
surface, as two ; and the third, dry above and below, did not count. 
As regards their banks, fields were divided into three classes. 
Those whose banks could be repaired with little cost were valued at 
four ; those whose banks were half carried away or were broken by 
a stream bed were valued at two ; and those whose dams were almost 
entirely swept away or in which the field had silted to the level of the 
dam were valued at nothing. For each share of the field the values 
assigned to these three elements, the soil, the moisture, and the bank, 
were added together and a comloination table applied which showed 
whether the share was, first or aval, that is of sixteen annas ; second 
or duni, that is of twelve, thirteen or fourteen annas', third or sim, 
that is between eleven and eight annas; or fourth, ehdrsim, that 
is of seven, five, three or one anna.^ The acre rate for the first 
of these classes was fixed at 12s. (Es. 6), for the second at 
9s. 9d. (Rs. 4-14), for the third at 6s. dd. (Rs. 3-6), and for the 
fourth at 3s, (Rs. 1^). The total of these rates divided by the 
number of shares fixed the average acre rate for the whole field. 
Experience showed that with high rates four classes were too few, 
and in Dindori the number was increased from four to six.^ The 
following statement shows the classification and acre assessment that 
were introduced into the rice lauds of the four groups of Ndsik 
hill villages : 


nrnU 15 6 4 and 2 do not appear, .i.s no combination of the anms could 

produce them Lieut. -Colonel Taverner, 893 of 1875, paras 15 and 16. 

Lieut, -Colonel Taverner, 893 of 15th October 1875, paras 17 and 21. 
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Ndsik Hill Villages, Classed and Assessed, 


Sub- 

Class and 

Class I. 

Class n. 

Class 111. 

Class IV. 

Class V. 

Class VI. 

Divisions. 

Ratb. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value, 

Value. 

Value. 

Kavnai ... | 

Class 

Rate 

Aa. 16. 

Rs. 6. 

Aa. 14 to 12. 
Rs. 4-14. 

Aa. 11 to 8. 
Rs. 3-6. 

Aa. 7, 6,3, 1. 
Re. 1^. 

None. 

None 

None. 

None. 

Trimbak. | 

Class 

Bate 

Aa. 16. 

Rs. 6. 

Aa. 14 to 12. 
Rs. 4-14. 

ALa. 11 to 8. 
Rs. 3-6. 

Aa. 7,5, 3,1. 
Be. li 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Dindori... j 

Class 

Rate 

Aa. 16 to 14, 
Rs. 3. 

Aa. 13, 12. 
Rs. 2^. 

Aa. 11, 10. 
Rs. 2. 

As. 9 to 7. 
Re. Ih 

Aa. 5 to 3. 
Be. 1. 

Anna 1. 
Aa. 10. 

Nasik ...f 

Cla^ 

Rate 

Aa. 16 to 14. 
Rs. 6. 

Aa. 13, 12. 
Rs. 4|. 

^Aa. 11. 

Rs. 3}. 

Aa. 9 to 7. 
Rs. 2^. 

Aa. 5 to 3. 
Re.l*. 

Anna 1. 
Aa. 12. 


In assessing the black or cold-weather soils Mr. Tytler divided 
them into three classes, fine black and dark red, coarse, and stony 
horkhat or barad. These classes were divided into four grades 
according to the depth of the soil.^ 

Mr. Tytler arranged the rice and the black soils into six and the 
red soils into four classes. For rice lands his acre rates varied in 
Kavnai from 12s. to 3s. (Rs. 6 - Rs. 1^), in Dindori from 6s. to Is. 3d. 
(Rs. 3 -as. 10), and in Nasik from 12s. to Is. 6d. (Rs. 6 -as. 12). 
The black and red soil rates were the same in all three sub-divisons, 
the black ranging from 2s. 3d. to fid. (Rs. IJ-as. 4), and the red 
from 10|d. to A^d. (as. 7 -as. 3). The details are shown in the 
following statement ; the rates shown for mdl lands were not settled 
till 1860 when the uplands were surveyed in detail^: 

Ndsik Hill Villages, Settlement Raies, 1840 •1847, 


Son,. 

Ka’vsai. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rice 

6 0 

4 14 

3 6 

1 8 



Black, kali 

1 2 

0 15 

0 12 

0 9 



Red, indl 

0 7 

0 5 

0 4 

0 3 




Dindori. | 

Rice 

3 0 

2 8 

2 0 

1 8 

1 0 

0 10 

Black, kali 

1 2 

0 15 

0 12 

0 9 

0 e 

0 4 

Red, Jiidl 

0 7 

0 5 

0 4 

0 3 




Na'sik. 

Rice 

6 0 

4 12 

3 8 

2 4 

1 2 

0 12 

Black, kali 

1 2 

0 15 

0 12 

0 9 

0 6 

0 4 

Red, nu'd 

0 7 

0 s 

0 4 

0 3 
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1 Ndsik Hill Villages, Late-crop Soil, 1840-1847. 


Chaeacter. 

Dbpth. 

One and 
a hall 
hat, 

27" 

One hat, 
18" 

Haifa 

Adt, 

9". 

Under 
half a 
Adt, 

9". 

Fine black and dark red. 

18 

15 

12 

9 

Coarse 

15 

12 

9 

6 

Gravelly 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 893 of 15tli October 1875, para 23. 

2 Mr. Tytler, 624 of 12th Oct. 1846 and 588 of 18th April 1860, and Lieut. -Colonel 
Taverner, 884 of 4th December 1876. 
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In Mr. Tytler’s opinion the lump sum or uMi system was 
specially suited to the hill lands. Objection might be taken to the 
joint responsibility. But the share to be paid by each holder had 
been carefully tested, and the chance of the strong oppressing the 
weak was small.^ 

When the lump sum or uMi was fixed, the people were told to 
apportion among themselves and enter in a statement the number 
and position of the waste and cultivated which each required, 

and to assign to each the share of the lump payment for which he was 
responsible. The areas given were fairly correct, because each man 
entered his hereditary land, and, knowing his powers as a cultivator, 
did not claim more land than he wished to use. Besides the village 
lease a paper was given to each holder, showing the area and 
position of his share. Each man thus dealt direct with Government 
and was not subject to the caprice of any of the villagers. He was 
as independent and free from trammel as any landholder under the 
ordinary settlement. The joint responsibility was only nominal. 
The utmost inconvenience it could bring upon any individual was 
the increase of a few annas if one of the villagers failed to pay his 
rent. Besides making these arrangements as complete as possible 
on paper, the jamdddrs went through each village with the body of 
landholders, making each point out his holding in the presence of 
the others. This they compared with the entry in the statement, 
asking if any one disputed the claim. If the claim was not 
questioned they signed to the effect that they had seen the 


> The following abstract of a vhlage lease shows -what provision was made to guard 
against unfair dealing : ° 

‘ The whole of your rice lands have been measured into English acres with a chain 
.and cross staff, field registers and maps have been prepared, and the land divided into 
four classes. The land has also been parcelled into principal and subordinate numbers 
and each sub-number has been separately assessed at rates shown in a book which has 
been made over to your headman. There is to be no additional levy. But if any part 
of a sub-number is tilled the holder must pay for the whole. The rates are to remain 
in force for thirty years. 

< As each plot, or tika, of dry crop (black and red) land could not he measured and 
assessed, the vdlagers have agreed to pay for the next five years a lump sum of £50 
(Rs. 500). The v^illagcrs have to settle among themselves and enter in a statement 
the numbers of the tilled and waste dry-crop plots for which each holder has to pay 
and they must point out the lands to he held by each in the presence of the villagers 
and of a Government officer. If any holder of dry-crop land dies or fails to pay 
his share the other members must arrange for its payment, either by getting some 
one to take the share or by distributing the amount among themselves by subscription 
During the five years no extra charge will be maile for land on which valuable 
crops are grown. 

‘Any part of the waste land, though not included in the area on which the lump 
rental is assessed, may be taken and tilled. ^ 

‘ The villagers should, as far as possible, settle among themselves what extra sum 
any one who has tilled more than his share of the land should pay It tl ev fail to fix 
the amount the m.lmlatd.Ir will settle it with the help of a juiy^ ^ 

‘At settlement time the maml.atdar will make a yearly emmiry, and the necessary 
hoWerT ***** amounts of the shares payable by the different land^ 

‘No remission of the lump sum will be granted except for failure of cron or loss 
from civil commotion, when the Collector will enquire and settle ^ * 

If any (me improves any share of the common land liv f • 'i. *. 

the end Of the fi/e years it will be measured off It Go^smid 
feurvey Supermtendent, 26th March 1841, iu Bom. Gov, , 80 !. VI. 42-41, * 
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particular holding, that no one disputed the right to it, and that 
they had formally made it over to the occupant. The land 
unapportioned in each village was measured by the officers, and each 
holder was, if he wished it, entitled to a share proportionate to his 
holding. The area of these lands was in most cases so large that 
no disputes were likely to arise. ^ 

The lump sum system was most successful. Freed from the 
exactions of village and district officers and encouraged by the low 
rates of assessment before the first five years’ lease was over, 
cultivation had spread some hundredfold and lands were cleared 
which for years had been covered with brushwood and forest. At 
the end of the first five years the better dry-crop lands were 
measured into well-marked fields, mapped, classified, and assessed 
as had originally been done in the case of the rice fields. Only the 
poorer dry-crop lands and the hill lands were again let out at a 
lump sum to the village on a second five years’ lease.^ 

The following are the details of the introduction of this survey 
settlement.® 

Of one hundred hill villages in Kdvnai, six, as mentioned above, 
were settled in 1841. For assessment purposes the remaining 
ninety-four villages were divided into two groups, one of forty -two 
villages which was settled in 1842-43, and the other of fifty-two 
villages which was settled in 1 843-44. 

In all villages the rice lands registered after the survey far 
exceeded the old returns. In many they were double, treble, 
and even fourfold.^ Much rice land had until this survey (1842) 
been waste, and the dams of many fields were breached. The 
resumption of tillage in these fields could not take place so rapidly 
as in plain villages, as embankments had to be thrown up and soil 
allowed to gather. In Mr. Tytler’s opinion low and just rates were 
the only means of restoring this land. He, therefore, adopted the 
rates fixed by Mr. Goldsmid and which had proved successful in 
other parts.® The calculation of the total assessment was not 
completed at the time of Mr. Tytler’s report (28th July 1842). But 
he estimated that the new rates would yield a revenue twenty-five 
per cent in excess of the average collections during the ten previous 
years.® 

In fixing the lump or iihti assessment for the dry-crop land 
Mr. Tytler classified the villages according to their general 
capabilities and advantages in respect of black kali and red or mal 
land, making three classes for each kind of soil. The higha rates 
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* Mr. Tytler, 19th April 1841, in Bom. Gov. Scl. VI. 29-30. 

2 Mr. Tytler, Collector of Ahmadnagar, 588 of ISth April 1860, para 3. 

3 Kdvnai 94, Trimbak 71, Dindori 94, and Nasik 13, making together with the six 
villages of Kdvnai first settled in 1841, a total of 278 hill villages. 

‘ Mr. Tytler, 28th July 1842, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1351 of 1842, 164. He adds, 
‘One ciin’t form any idea of the extent of land requiring to be measured and classified.’ 

® The rates, sanctioned for the rice lands of the six experimental villages in 1842, 
were extended to the rice lands of the remaining villages of Kdvnai. 

Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1351 of 1842, 187- 188. 
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adopted for the three classes of black land were Is. IJd., llfd., and 
9d. (_as. 9, 7 j, 6), and for the three classes of red land, 7^d., 6|d., 
and 6d. (as. 5, 4^, 4). At these rates the lump assessment for the 
dry-crop land of forty-two villages amounted to £1106 (Rs. 11,060). 
Some slight changes were made and the lump assessment finally 
sanctioned was £1093 (Rs. 10,930), showing a decrease of two per 
cent compared with the average collections (£1116) of the past 
twenty-three years and of 3-7 per cent compared with the average 
collections (£1135) of the past eleven years.^ 

In the following year (1843-44) the new rice rates were introduced 
into the remaining fifty-two villages, and lump sums fixed for the 
dry-crop land. The rice rates were guaranteed for thirty years and 
the dry-crop rates for five years. The majority of these fifty-two 
villages were in more hilly country than the previous group. Their 
dry-crop lands were inferior, and they had for the most part reddish 
or Jcordl land instead of black or Mli land. For these reasons the 
lump assessment of fifty-two villages was fixed at £1400 (Rs. 14,000), 
showing a decrease of 5T4 per cent compared with the average 
collections (£1476) of the past twenty-five years (1818-19 to 
1842-43) ; of eleven per cent compared with the average collections 
(£1574) of the past thirteen years (1830-31 to 1842-43); and of 
23‘37 per cent compared with the collections (£1827) of the year 
(1842-43) before the new settlement.^ 

The Dindori hill villages, which were surveyed in 1844, differed 
greatly from the Kavnai hill villages. In Kavnai the rice soils were 
the most valuable while in Dindori the black dry-crop lands were 
more important, the rice lands being neither very extensive nor 
very fertile. The Trimbak villages differed greatly from each other, 
some of them being like Dindori and others like Kavnai. Unlike 
Kavnai, many villages in Dindori and several in Nasik and Trimbak 
had black dry-crop land valuable enough to be mapped, measured, 
and settled for thirty years like rice lands.® Their uplands, as in 
Kavnai, were settled by a lump assessment or 

In 1844 the petty division of Trimbak, to which Mr. Tytler’s 
survey was next extended, contained seventy-one villages under a 
mahalkari. It was exceedingly poor and most of the people were 
Kolis, who had a bad name as gang-robbers. * 

During the twenty-six years ending 1843-44, the area under rice 
tillage had varied from 1100 highds in 1831-34 to 1800 hirjhns in 
1823-24, and averaged 1500 highds; of a total rental of £1100 
(Rs. 11,000) collections had varied from £700 (Rs. 7000) in 1829-30 


1 Mr. Tytler, 28th July 1842, Gov. Letter 3132 of 31st October 1842 in Bom Gov 
Rev. Bee. 1361 of 1842, 163-205. ’ ’ 

- :Mr. Tj'tler, 9th August 1843, Gov. Letter 3306 of 12th October 1843 in Bom 
Gov. Eev. Bee. 1526 of 1843, 91-115. * 

3 In 1844 ‘Jovemment sanctioned a slight modiheation of the leasing system 
Bnder this modilication in all suitable '-iUages the black soils were to be Mcurately 
measured and assessed and not given in lease with the mdl or unland Mr Tvtler 
5th February 1844, and Gov. Letter 1386 of 4th M.-iy 1844, Bom. Gov. Rev. r’cc.^1668 
of 1844, 83-90. 

" Mr Tytler, 25th .September 1844, and Gov. Letter 309 of 20th January 1845 in 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 171 of 1845, 17-34, 53-57. auuary nyto, in 
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to £1300 (Es. 13,000) in 1834-35 and averaged £1050 (Rs. 10,500) ; 
and remissions had varied from £5 (Rs. 50) in 1820-21, 1821-22, 

1842- 43, and 1843-44, to £240 (Rs. 2400) in 1829-30, and averaged 
£46 (Rs. 460) .1 

In the rice lands the same rates were adopted as in Kavnai. The 
result of these survey rates, when the whole rice land was brought 
under tillage, was estimated to be an increase of eighty-four per cent 
on past collections and of ninety-six per cent on the previous year’s 
revenue.^ A five years’ lump or ukti settlement was made for the 
upland or mdl of twenty-one villages, and for the dry-crop, that is 
both black land and upland, of fifty villages. The entire new uTcti 
or lump assessment on dry-crop, or black and red land, exceeded 
the average of past collections by three and a half per cent.® The 

* During the twenty-six years ending 1844 the area under rice Ttu-age varied between 
1100 and 1800 and averaged 1500 bighdx. From 1600 bigfids in 1818-19 it feD to 1400 
in 1819-20 and rose in the next four years to 1800 in 1823-24. In the next four 
years it fell to 1400 in 1827-28. It rose to 1600 in the following year and in the 
next five years again fell to 1100 in 1833-34 and rose to 1500 in 1834-35- In the next 
eight years it steadily rose from 1100 in 1835-36 to 1750 in 1842-43 and fell to 1700 in 

1843- 44. Black soil tillage varied between 2100 and 3300 and averaged 2750 Ughds. 
In the first six years it rose from 2100 in 1818-19 to 3300 in 1823-24. In the next 
five years it fell to 3000 in 1828-29. In the next five years it ranged between 2100 
and 2700 and rose to 3000 bighda in 1834-35. It then declined till it reached 2500 
m 1837-38. In the next six years it varied between 2500 and 2800. Red soil tillage 
varied from 3750 in 1818-19 to 10,000 in 1840-41 and averaged 7000 highds. In the 
first four years it rose from 3750 in 1818-19 to 9500 in 1821-22. Then it fell to 7000 
in 1824-25, and, after rising in the following year to 8000, continued falling till it 
reached 4300 in 1832-33. In the next two years it rose to 9000 in 1834-35, and 
continued falling till it reached 6000 in 1838-39. Then, except in 1840-41 when it 
was 10,000, it ranged between 9000 in 1839-40 and 8500 in 1843-44. CoLixcmoN.s 
varied from Rs. 7000 in 1829-30 to Rs. 13,000 in 183435 and averaged Rs 10 500 
In the first eight years they rose from Es. 9200 in 1818-19 to Ks. 11,100 in 1820-21 
feU to Rs. 10,000 in 1822-23, and again rose to Rs. 12,900 in 1825-26. They then 
continued to fall till they reached Rs. 7000 in 1829-30. In the next four years they 
varied between Rs. 9000 in 1830-31 and 1833-34, and Bs. 7500 in 1832-33. They 
then rose to Rs. 13,000 in 1834-35 and continued to decline till they reached Rs 7800 
in 1838-39. Then, except in 1840-41 when they were Rs. 12,400, they varied' from 
fo. 11,000 m 1839-40 to Rs. 11,800 in 1842-43, and fell the next year (1843-44) to a 
little overRs. 11,500. Remissions which were not required in the first two years 
of British rule, varied from Rs. 50 in 1820-21, 1821-22, 1842-43, and 1843-4i to 
Rs. 2400 in 1829 .30, and averaged Rs. 460. In 1822-23 they amounted to Rs ^ 
Rising to Rs. lOOO in the next year (1823-24) they fell to Rs. 200 in 1825-26 and 
agam rose to Rs. 1000 in 1828-29. In 1829-30 they amounted to Rs 2400 In the 
next four years they fell from Rs. 500 in 1830-31 to Rs. 100 in 1833-34. ’ In three 
more years they rose from Rs. 100 in 1834-35 to Ks. 600 in 1836-37 and feU the next 
year to Rs. 100 in 1837-38. In 1838-39 they amounted to Rs. 1100, in 1839-40 to 
Rs. 6W, in 1840-41 to Rs. 100, and in 1841-42 to Rs. 400. In 1842-43 and 1843-44 
only Rs. 50 were remitted. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 171 of 1845 29. 

- Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 171 of 1845, 19. 

^ Trimbak Lim-p Settlement, IS 44-^. 


Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 171 of 1845, 31-33. 
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[ 

Former Coluktions. 

SCRVBT. 


1818-1843. 

1843-44. 

Rental. 


Re. 

Re. 

Rs. 

21 

2021 

2385 

1952 

50 

2661 

3596 

2891 

n i 

1 

4682 

59S1 

1 

1 4343 
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black or fcaZiland of twenty-one villages was measured for assessment 
in the same way as the rice land. Compared with the total collections 
(Rs. 11,590) from rice and dry-crop soils in 1843-44, the probable 
collections (Rs. 9260) for 1844-45 showed a decrease of twenty 
per cent.^ ^ 

In 1845 ninety-four hill villages in Dindori were surveyed and 
settled. The garden rice and black or late-crop lands were minutely 
surveyed, classified, and assessed, and the poor uplands, or muZ, were 
leased for a lump sum to the people of each village. These villages 
had been less heavily assessed than most places. The people were 
better off and the rates of interest lower. 

Though the rental had not been excessive, the district had not 
made any marked advance under British management. There was 
httle increase in the garden tillage. In the rice area there had 
been a marked rise between 1818 and 1822, but between 1822 and 
1844 there was little change. The tillage of late crop or black land 
greatly increased between 1818 and 1825, the area then fell but 
again rose in 1833, and after a second fall had regained its former 
position in 1842. The early crop uplands, mdl, alone showed a steady 
spread of cultivation, especially in the six years ending 1844-45.2 
In these lands the average realization rose from £524 ("Rs 52401 
between 1818 and 1830 to £940 (Rs. 9400) between 1831 and 
1842, and to £1 159 (Rs. 11,590) between 1839 and 1844.® In fourteen 
villages there were garden lands which had formerly paid acre 
rates varying from bs ^cl. to 12s. IJd. (Rs. 2-11-3 to r 1 6-0-9) and 
averaging 8s. 7fd. (Rs. 4-5-2). In their stead the rates which 
Lieutenant Davidson had introduced in the plain Dindori villao-es 
wre adopted, and average acre rate reduced to 5s. 9-5fZ. (Rs 2-14^51 
Ihe change caused an increase in the total rental of 8-96 per cent 
werr^ realizations of the six previous years. The details 

Dindori Hill Villarjes, Garden Lands, 1S4.S. 


Former. 

Sl’RVET. 

1818-1844. 

1839-1844. 

1845. 

Acres, 

223 

Rs. 

720 

Acre.*-. 

166 

Rs. 

501 

Acres. 

222 

Rs. 

C44 


v^uinparea wim tnose ot the previously surveyed narts nf 
country the Dindori rice lands were poor. ThTy wanted denth 
they were not well banked. Instead of a hiXI rlL o R 
the rates varied from 5s. to 4.s. (Rg 2^ - Rs‘^21 nnrl ™ ^ 
rate had been heavy enough to kLpm^h of ft I 
The higher kinds of rice were littl^arwu 1 i 

of rice land commonly ranged from 440 to 1 040 poimd^f 5^ 
giving a profit for the poorer kinds of 12s. to £1 6s. (Rs. 6 R^^lS^a^d 
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for the better kinds of £2 4s. (Es. 22). This was a poor outturn 
compared to the Igatpuri rice fields, which yielded from 880 to 
2000 pounds (11 -25 mans), worth in some cases as much as £4 10s. 
(Rs. 45). Instead of the Igatpuri division of four classes paying 
acre rates varjfing from 12s. to 3s. (Rs. 6-Re. 1|), the rice soils were 
arranged into six classes rated at 6s., 5s., 4s., 3s., 2s., and Is. 3d. 
(Rs. 3, Rs. 21, Rs. 2, Rs. l^. Re. 1, and as. 10) and averaging 2s.5cZ. 
(Es. 1-3-4) an acre, a marked reduction from the former average 
acre rate of lO.s. Qd. (Rs. 5-4). These rates gave a total rental 
67‘13 per cent above the average of twenty-seven years’ realizations, 
and 38 25 per cent above those of the six previous years. ^ The 
details are : 


Dbulori mu Villages, Rice Laiuls, 1843. 


Former. 

Survey. 

181S- 

1S44. 

1839 

1844. 

1845. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres- 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

375 

1862 

429 

2251 

2567 

3113 
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In Mr. Tytler’s opinion these rates were low enough to induce 
the landholders to embank, improve, and till the various classes of 
rice land, and would tempt the hill tribes to settle to steady labour. 
In the Dindori hill villages the black or late-crop land was more 
important than the rice. The whole area was carefully measured 
and assessed. The produce of an acre generally ranged from four 
to nine mans, giving for the richer crops, such as wheat and gram, a 
gross acre profit of from 16a. to £1 16s. (Rs. 8 - Rs. 18). Instead 
of the old rates varying from I3s. llJcZ. to 5§d. (Rs. 6-15-6 to as. 3 
pies 9) a biaha and averaging 3s. 2^d. (Rs. 1-9-6) an acre, six new 
classes were formed and assessed at acre rates of 2s. 3d., Is. lOJd., 
Is. Qd., Is. l^d., 9d., and 6d. (Re. 1^, as. 15, as. 12, as. 9, as. 6, and 
as. 4) or an average of Is. Gd. {as. 12). On the whole area 
surveyed the new rates gave a total rental 113^ per cent in excess 
of the average realizations of twenty-seven and 105'95 per cent 
above the average of six previous years. The details are : 

Dimlori Hill Villages, Late Crop Lands, 1S43. 


Former. 

Survey. 

1818- 

1844. 

1839- 

1S44 

1845. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

6500 

10,355 

6641 

10,735 

29,342 

22,109 


In the uplands, or mal, the chief crops were tidjU and kliurdsni, 
though sura, udid, vari, and many others were more or less common. 
An acre of land was estimated to yield from 320 to 480 pounds (four to 
six Plans), which at current prices wmre worth from 8.s. to 12s. (Rs. 4- 
Es. 6). The estate or viund system survived in some villages. 


1 Mr. Tytler, 77 of 13th October 1845, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 168 of 1846, 117-151, 
B 23—31 
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but it was unpopular, because though the bigha rates were lower 
than in other lands the rent of the whole plot had to be paid 
whether or not the whole was under tillage. The higha rates in 
force varied from l^cZ. to Is. {mina 1 - as. 11) and averaged 
7^d. {as. 6). The new rates averaged only 4Jd. {as. 2f ) . But as the 
area leased by the village for a lump rental was much larger than 
the area formerly under tillage, the new rental was 1415 per cent 
above the average realizations of the twenty-seven and 23"32 per 
cent below those of the six preceding years. The details are : 


Dindori Hill Villages, Upland Settlement, 1843. 


Formeb, 

SCRVET. 

1818-1844. 

1839- 

1344. 

1S45. 

Bighds. 

Rs. 

Sighu'i. 

Rs. 

Binhih. 

Rs. 

24,790 

7738 

4u,ol0 

1},595 

53,j43 

SS90 


Ndsik, 

1846-47. 


Taking the different branches of the settlement together, in spite 
of an average acre-rate reduction in garden, late crop, and upland 
soils of about a half, and in rice lands of from 10^. M. to 2s. 5d. 
(Rs. 0 :^- Re. 1-3-4), the total rental of the new survey exceeded 
the average realizations of the twenty-seven previous years by 
67'G8 and of the six years ending 1844-45 by 38’(J(i per cent. But 
from the scanty popidation the whole survey rental was not likely to 
be soon realized. Exclusive of remissions which had averao-ed about 
Rs. 1200, the realizations during the survey year showed a decreaso 
of twenty-two per cent compared with the average realizations in 
the six preceding years.' The details are ; 


Dindori Hill Vdlagi s, Settlement, IS4G. 


RE.MU.MIoS'i. 

Rkdcctio.v. 

1S13-1S1.',. ! liSU-l.il.V. ; 

184i; auil ISSa-lsl.-, 

Rs- 

20,109 

Ks. 

2.*., :io 

R^. 

19,719 

Rs. 

550C 


The survey settlement was next introduced into thirteen Nasik 
hill villages. Their superior soil.., rice black and garden were 
surveyed classed and assessed, while the uplands were leased for a 
lump sum to each village.'' Each cultivator had his upland holding 
and due.s defined and recorded m a separate lease, which was sio-ned 
and given to him when the rates were fixed. Compared with the 
average collections £59(5 (Rs. 5900) of the tweutv-seven years ending 
184.5, the new rental_ £085 (Rs. 0850) showed an increase of 14 
per cent. The following statements give the new rates and their 
nnancial ettect compared with past collections : 


.M,. ,24 ,, 

2 ‘ The bigha in the N4sik pargana is as ne.arly .as nossihle half » 1 * au- 
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Ndaik Thirteen Hill Villages, Survey Rates, t8i6-47.\ 


Ci.4SS. 

Rice. 


Garden. 

Black. 

Well- 

watered 

I 

Channel-l 

watered.! 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 


I 

6 0 

1 2 



11 

4 12 

0 15 

3 5 


Ill 

3 8 

0 12 

2 15 


IV. .. 

2 4 

0 9 

2 8 


V 

1 2 

0 6 



VI 

IX 

0 12 

0 4 


3 1? 

XIII 




2 12 


Ndsik Thirteen Hill Villages, Settlement, 18^8-47. 


Soil. 

Former. 

Survey. 

1318 to 1845. 

1S39-40 to 1844-45. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Average 
acre rate. 

Tillage. 

Clollec- 

tiona. 

TiUage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Average 
acre rate. 

Rice 

Black ... 
Garden... 

Red 

Total ... 

Siffhdg. 

415 

1544 

63 

4405 

Rs. 

1627 

1414 

133 

2788(a) 

Sighas. 

482 

1430 

35 

5494 

Rs. 

1912 

1302 

74 

3389 

Rs. a. p. 

7 14 9 

1 15 2 

4 4 10 
13 9 

Acres . 
890 
2442 
68 
26,139 

Rs. 

2259 

1713 

219 

2660 

Rs. a. p. 

2 8 7 

0 11 2 

3 3 5 

6427 

5962 

7441 

6767 


29,539 

6860 



(<i) From 1813 to 1831 Rs. 2299 ; 1833-33 to 1844-45 Rs. 3332. Mr. Tj-tler, 624 of 12th Oct. 1846. 


In the same year (1840)^ the five years’ Inmp-sam rates came to 
an end in the six villages of Kavnai which had been leased in 1841. 
Their black lands were accordingly separately measured, classed 
and assessed, and the uplands alone were leased out afresh. The 
new lump assessment amounted to £148 (Rs. 1480), an increase of 
20 per cent over the average collections of the six years ending 
1844-45. Compared with the average collections of the six years 
ending 1844-45 the new black-soil assessment £2G3 (Rs. 2630) 
showed a reduction of sixteen per cent. The details are given in 
the following statement : 


Kavnai Six Hill Villages, Settled in 1S46’4'7. 


Soil. 

Former. 

Survey. I 

1818 to 1845. 

1839-40 to 1844-4-3. 

Area. 

Rental. 

A\erage 
acre rate. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions, 

Average 
acre rate. 


Bighds. 

Rs. 

Bighds. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acre.s. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rice 

509 

2035 

404 

1553 

7 10 11 

890 

2496 

2 12 10 

Black 

2649 

2473 

3384 

3140 

1 13 8 

3157 

2635 

0 13 4 

Red 

1838 

1111(a) 

1999 

122S 

13 8 

14,005 

1481 


Total ... 

4996 

S619 

5787 

5931 


18,052 

6612 



(a) From 181S-10 to 1330-30 Rs. 1033 ; 1818-19 to 18 39-40 Rs. 1087 ; 1830-31 to 1839-40 Rs. 1205 ; 1834-35 
to 1839-40 Rs 1120. Mr. Tytler, 624 of 12th October 1846. 
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1846-47. 


1 The rice lands of KAvnai and Ndsik villages being alike, the Kdvnai rates were 
adopted. The Uindori division into six classes was adopted as more suited to the 
Ndsik rice lands than the four Kdvnai classes. The Bindori rice rates were Rs. 3, 
Rs. 2i, Rs. 2, Rs. H, Re. 1, and ns. 10. Mr. Tytler, 624 of 12th October 1846, and 
Gov. Letter 3901 of 6th October 1847. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 171 of 1847, 49-113, 
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Nothing f ui’ther was done towards renewing the five years’ leases* 
when they lapsed, until, in 1 8-5.5, Mr. Tytler, Avho was then Collector 
of Ahmadnagar, took up and completed the settlement of the hill 
tracts.^ 

The objects of this fresh settlement were to add all newly developed 
rice land to the existing rice registers and maps ; to add to the dry- 
crop registers such further areas as might seem advisable ■, and to 
lease the remaining lands for a lump sum for the rest of the original 
survey lease. So rapidly had tillage spread that before 1860 the 
entire remaining area of arable hill lands was measured into separate 
fields, mapped, registered, and assessed. These lands were divided 
into five classes, four arable and one uuarable.® Four sorts of land 
were included under the first class of arable : level ground with or 
without stones and of finesoil,fine red soil with a slight easterly slope, 
hollows filled with river or rain deposit.s, and blackish level land. The 
second class included shallow reddish soil fairly level and mixed 
with stones or gravel, and a sloping clayey or tough black. The 
third class incbu.!,'! good rc-l and black soil, so steep that all moisture 
drained off or its substance was liable to be w*ashed away. The 
fourth class was composed of gravelly hill slopes and pe.aks unfit 
for the plough. The fifth or bad class included stony land unfit for 
tillage. The acre rates, on the four arable classes, were fixed at lO^d. 
{as. 7), 7id. (as. .5), 6J. (as. 4), and 4b/. (as, 3). These rates were 
higher than the corresponding rates in the poor soils of the east 
of the district. But the soil in the western hills was better, and 
a good deal was considered unarable by Mr. Tytler which in the east 


1 ‘ The leases of the first si.v Kdvnai villages expire..! wliile Mr. Tytler was in 
the collectorate and were revised by him, the h>/i lands being measured into 
numbers aud separately assessed. After Mr. Tvtler left the di^riet Mr Suart 
propose.! to renew the teases, as they expired, on their oiiginal basis. There was a 
long and somewhat angry orrespoiulenee on tlie subject between Mr. Tytler aud 

the leases were never revi.sed, but were continued 
® settkmentofthe >,ta/ or uplands in ls60.' Lieut. -Cidonel Taverner, 
S.M.jf 1,1th October lt,i..,paia 9 ‘At the time of Jlr. Tytlers settlement, the 
riplands were given ont on him p leases, at first imminallv for a period of five years 
but, generally speaking, they were never renewed, but allow4.l to run on, oh the 
pa™ 6 original lea&t:. Lieut.-tulonei laverner, 840 of 30th September 1875, 

2 Lesolution 403 of 1st Fel.niary IS.!. 3, para 27, in Mr. Tvtler's .388 of 1 SfiO, para 1 
The hill sLirvei wws a progressive system w hidiaime.l at opening nj.a cuntiv, oi ginally 
a.lnntt.ng of but very partial suiw ey operations. At first (1840, only tlie rice lands 

Tsit "+4,r''n‘*T when un.ler ( lovernmeiit Letter uFc of 4th May 

1844 the black band was measured, class, fie, I, ami assessed, the waste 
gieatly predominated, and it was not easy to determine which portions werr worth 
surveying and which were not. Those only, which, were under late crorrcuWva 
tion .at the tune or which from their situation were obviously capable of 
contmnous^ tillage, were surveyed. Ten yeais afteruar.ls (1S.34I the Kevenue 

men. of all the iq.lioala' in '7 

35’;j ■- r; i' (r’f, 

..a 
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would have been assessed at low rates.^ Compared with the former 
assessment these rates were high. But land had doubled in value 
since 1840, when the survey was introduced. Grass, which was to 
be had at 2s. to 6s. (Re. 1 - Es. 3) the 1000 in 1840, sold in 1860 
at 12s. to 30s. (Rs. 6 - Rs. 15). AVith the opening of the 
railway other produce prices would equally rise. New rates were 
accordingly introduced, representing an increase of 93‘59 per cent 
on the average realizations under the leasing system. The 
following statement shows the results of the hill survey 


N'ctsih Hill Villages, Settled ISJfi - 1860. 



Before the Survey. 

Original Survey. 

Final Settlement. 

Scb-Divisios. 

1813 to 
1831. 

18n to 
1840. 

1318 to 
1846. 

1816 to 
1859. 

1853-59. 

1859-60. 

Full 

revised 

rental. 

Un ara- 
ble 

uplands 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Dindori - and 









Varii 

17,764 

a, 810 

19,506 

22,082 

26,284 

28,975 

59,210 

1296 

Na^-k 13 vih 






ia-es ... 

5333 

6705 

62-27 

5654 

6014 

6821 

11,214 

1809 

Kavnai and 








Trimbak 

57,967 

59,279 

58,665 

57,924 

61.326 

64.2S8 

1,09,467 

1413 

Total ... 

81,119 

87,794 

84,693 

1 85,660 

93,624 

1,00,084 

1,78,921 

4523 
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The survey settlement was next introduced into Peint. Measure- 
ments were begun in 1862 and finished in 1864. Classing went on 
along with the measuring, and the settlement was introduced in 
1865-66. At this time Peint was bounded on the north by the 
Surgana ddngs or hill-lands of Khandesh ; on the east by the Diudori 
sub-division of Nasik ; on the south by the Shahapur sub-division of 
Thfina ; and on the west by the Dharampur state. It was a strip of 
broken ground about twelve miles broad and thirty-four long, with 
an area of 408 square miles and a population of 22,690, or an 
average density of fifty- five to the square mile, living in 244 villages 
of which twenty-one were alienated. It consisted of plateaus of 
level upland, or mdl, crossed by steep ravines and more or less 
dense forests. During the rains and cold season the climate was 
notoriously unhealthy, but in April and May it was cool and free 
from malaria. The mdl or uplands generally yielded crops for three 
years of tn'njli, khiirugai, and ndgli again, and was then left fallow 
for three or four years. The rice lauds were inferior to those of 
the Konkan and yielded only the coarser kinds of rice. The chief 
revenue was drawn from the upland tillage, the rental of the rice 
lands forming only about one-third of the revenue. 

Till 1839, when Peint came under British management, there were 
no roads. By 1865 Peint was joined with Nasik by two very good 
roads, the one of about twenty-four miles from Nasik to Harsol and 
the other of thirty-two miles from Na;.ik to Peint. 

The people were chiefly Marathas and Kolis, and in some of the 
wilder villages a few Th.akurs and Varlis. Except the villages near 


Peint, 

1865-66. 


1 Lieut .-Colonel Taverner'-. Report, 893 of LsT-i, p.aras. 26, 27. The settlement was 
sanctioned by (iovernnient Ue.-olut:on .3790 ol 20th October 1860, and was to remain 
in force until the expiry of the rice and dry-crop nates. 

2 Mr. Tytler, oSS of 18th April 1860, statement 3 and para, 13, 
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the Dindori sub-division, which seemed fairly prosperous, the people 
were wild and poor. 

Since 18.39 the state had been managed by British officers on 
behalf of the Begram, who received a yearly allowance of £600 
(Rs. 6000).! 

The yearly revenue of the state is given below for the three years 
ending 1863-64 : 

Peint Revenue, lSGl-lS6If. 


Years. 

Land. 

Forest 

1 Transit 
duties. 

Other 

cesses. 

Total. 


! Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1861-62 ... 

! 16,952 

11,656 

10,300 

1432 

40,411 

1862-63 . 

■ 21,623 

10,206 

8105 

2862 

43,083 

1863-64... 

. 21,204 

24,668 

6233 

3320 

55,445 


Until 1865 the land revenue was levied by a plough-tax, irrespec- 
tive of the quantity and quality of the land under tillage. This 
plough-tax varied from £1 19.9. to £1 (Es. 19| - Rs. 10) the 
plough for Kunbis, and was 0-s. (Rs. 3) for Kolis. In Harsol and 
Peint all classes had for some years paid at the same rate, and in 
1865 sameness of rates was extended to Malegaou and Bara. 
The poorer husbandmen who did not own bullocks tilled such upland, 
either varJcas or duli, as they could by hand, and were charged at the 
rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) a hoe or hatdla. The headman of the village 
furnished a list of the owners of ploughs and of hand cultivators, and 
was answerable for the collections, receiving in return the free grant 
of a fourth, a half, or a whole plough. 

The small revenue of the state and the wild character of the 
people were unsuited to the detailed measurement of the uplands. 
Boundaries were fixed, lands marked off for forest and in some cases 
for wood-ash tillage, the uplands were measured in lump, and the 
rice lands, whose area was in most cases very small, were measured 
in detail. Only in two villages, Peint and Harsol, were the uplands 
measured into blocks of from twenty to thirty-five acres. 

The rice lands were measured and classified in detail. The 
uplands were assessed on their quality and area, and the rental 
distributed among the villagers in equal shares called ploughs. 
The headmen wmre responsible for the payment of the whole village 
rental, and were promised reductions if the number of plouo'hs 
went down to one-half. Profits from the increase of cultivation 
were to be divided equally between the headman and Government. 
On these conditions the headmen agreed to take ten years’ leases. 
In asses.sing their rice lands the villages wore divided into three 
groups with acre-rates varying from 6s. to 4s. (Rs. 3-Rs. 2). 
The 6s. (Rs. 3) rate was introduced in forty-one villages on the 
borders of the Dindori sub-division ■, the 5.9. (Rs. 21) rate in seventy- 


I On the death of the Beg,am in 1S7S the I’emt itate lapsed to the British 
Oo\ernnient and became a faub-divi&ion of 
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seven villages further removed than the first group ; and the 4s. Chapter VIII. 
(Rs. 2) rate in a group of 105 forest and wild villages. The acre L^d 

rates for uplands varied from 4W. (as. 3) to \\d. (anna 1). The Administratioii. 
44d. (as. 3) rate was introduced only in Harsol, Feint, and one Survey, 

or two adjoining villages. The \\d. (anna 1) rate was applied to Pemi, 

some villages in the Bara division. The rate for late crop or rdbi 1865 - 66 . 

land was Is. (as. 8), hut the area of this land was very small. No 
one took the plots of forest that were marked for wood-ash tillage. 

They were afraid they might get into trouble by burning the teak. 

The Superintendent arranged that the plots should be kept for 
wood-ash tillage for two years, when, if no one applied for them, 
they might be included in the forest area. 

The following statement shows that, compared with the average 
collections £1787 14s. (Rs. 17,877) of the five years before, the 
survey assessment on the land in cultivation £2466 14s. (Rs. 24,667) 
caused an increase of thirty-seven per cent : 

Peint SettUmcntj 18G5~66, 


Land. 

Former Collectioss. 

Sl'RVEr Rextar. 

Five 

years’ 

average. 

PatiVs 

allow- 

ances. 

On tillage. 

On waste. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice 



8777 

1748 

Late crop, rabi 



57 

85 

Upland, mdl 


... 

13,437 

219 

Wood-aah land, dali 



5 

294 

Total ... 

17,87r 

2333 

27,326 (a) 

2346 


(a) Of this sum Rs. 2609 were pai'i to village olRcerg. 


At the time of settlement ti’ansit duties, which averaged about 
£830 (Rs. 8300) a year, were abolished. 

Formerly village headmen were paid by the rent-free grant of a 
plough or part of a plough of laud, the whole concession amounting 
to £233 (Rs. 2330) or about ten per cent of the land revenue. 
Instead of this a cash share in the village revenues was granted at 
the rate of five per cent up to Rs. 300; four per cent between Rs. 300 
and Rs. 500 ; and throe per cent from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000 and 
upwards. Three hereditary accountants or vataai I’ulkarnis had a 
claim of forty-eight pounds (4 pdijJis) of vih/li on every plough, 
amounting on the number of ploughs assessed in 1864 to about £63 
(Rs. 630). Under the survey settlement the district was divided into 
ten accountants^ charges or sazds at a cost of £109 (Rs. 1090) or 
about 4’3 per cent of the gross revenue of the state. In Harsol and 
Peint a body of Kolis, who acted as watchmen and treasure-guards, 
held land at specially easy rates. Instead of this the number of the 
guards was reduced to sixteen and they were paid in cash at a total 
cost of £19 (Rs. 190). The Mhars of Feint town, though they 
did no service, had been in the habit of gathering in a band and 
levying from the smaller villages a claim of ninety-six pounds 
(8 pdylis) of ndgli on every plough. This exaction was stopped. 
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Twenty-five cattle-dealers of the K^nada tribe, who had formerly 
held land at specially easy rates, were charged the regular survey 
assessment, raising their payment from £G to £17 (Rs. 60 -Rs. 170). 

This settlement was sanctioned for ten years by Government 
Resolution 4S43 of 20th November 186.5, and continued for a 
further term of five years by Government Resolution 1114 of 2nd 
Mai'ch 1874. In 1870, the Survey Commissioner suggested the 
old settlement might be continued for three years from 1881-82 
with an increase of twenty-five per cent on the rice rates and of 12J 
per cent on cold-weather and upland rates. This increase raised the 
average rice acre rate from 2.s. to 3s. 3d. (Re. 1-5 to Re. 1-10), 
which was in the Commissioner’s opinion still a very low rate. This 
proposal was sanctioned by Government Resolution 4353 of 18th 
August 1880. 

The northern or Khandesh sub-divisions of Malegaon and Baglan 
remained unsettled till 1868, the year before they became part of 
Nasik. 

At the time of settlement (1868) Malegaon was bounded on the 
north by Dhulia ; on the east by Chalisgaon ; on the south by the 
Chandor or Satmala hills, and on the west by Baglan. It contained 
153 Government and eight alienated villages, which were all surveyed 
and settled in 1868.^ The total area was about 808 square mdes 
and the population about 53,000 or sisty-six to the square mile. 
Malegaon was a rolling stony plain bounded on two sides by hills, 
and except along the banks of rivers bare of trees. Except close to 
the rivers the soil was so poor that about twenty-eight per cent was 
barren. - 

The sub-division was well supplied with water. The Girna crossed 
it from west to east, and at Malegaon was joined by the Mosam 
from the north-west. The water of both th6.se rivers was largely 
used for channel irrigation. There were several smaller streams 
but they seldom held water after the close of the cold season. In the 
153 Government villages there were 1169 wells, of which 570 were 
out of repair or only supplied drinking water, and 599 were used for 
irrigation.® The climate was generally good, pleasant in the rains 
and cold in the winter, but hot in April and May, and somewhat 
feverish in October. The average rainfall at Malegaon durino- the 
nine years ending 1866 Avas eighteen inches. ° 

In 1865-66, of a total arable area of 355,475 acres only 142 725 
acres or forty per cent were under tillage. The tillage was chiefly 
of inferior crops. Of the Avhole area sixty-seven per cent Avere under 
millet, fifteen per cent under Indian millet, six under pulse JcuUhi 


1 The papers for one of the IGl villages Avere not completed. The details of 
514, '230 acres, the total area of tho remaining IGO viilages showed that the Povem 


iDfUt arable land was 355,475 acres and waste 127.1»04, or a total of 483 379^acrer- 

^ 30;851 acres.’ 


and tile nlienated . 

Mr. E^edder, 118 of *20tli April 1867, para, 6. 

2 Mr. E’ed(kr’s Survey Report, IIS of 20th April 1807, para 12 

3 Mr Redder proposed to assess the lands Avatmed I’.y the.se‘'wells by an addition 
of t«^nty-hve per cent to the <lry-crop rate, as sanctioned by para 14 of GovernmZ 
Eesolunoa 1829 of ISth May 1806. His Report 118 of 20th April 1867, pwa 
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five under oil-seed til, two under gram, two under wheat, and one 
each under castor-seed, sugarcane, and miscellaneous crops. In the 
poorer lands the bushes were cut down from a few acres in the midst 
of the low thorny brakes, and the ground was tilled for two or three 
years and then thrown up. Manure was never used, and, when the 
soil showed signs of exhaustion, the field was left fallow for several 
years. 

The sub-division was crossed by two bridged and metalled roads, 
one from Malegaon twenty;-two miles to the Manmad railway station, 
the other the Bombay -Agra trunk road joining MalegaolT with 
Dhulia on the north and Chandor on the south. The country roads 
were generally good. The only important market town was 
Malegaon with a population of 8264. 

Poor as Malegaon was (1868) its prosperity had greatly increased 
since the introduction of British rule. Between 1818-19 and 
1854-55 tillage had spread from 18,076 to 98,905 acres or 447 per 
cent, and the revenue had risen from £3999 (Rs. 39,990) to £8155 
(Es. 81,550) or 103 per cent. In the next eleven years (1855-1866) 
the tillage area had increased by 43,820 acres or forty-four per cent 
and the revenue by £4499 (Rs. 44,990) or fifty-five per cent.^ 
Except in a few bad seasons remissions had been small In spite 
of this increase in prosperity Mr. Pedder was opposed to any great 
enhancement of assessment. The proportion of exportable products, 
which caused an influx of money into the district, was very small. 
Cotton, wheat, gram, oil-seed, and sugarcane together occupied less 
than thirteen per cent of the cultivated area. Again the new rates, 
though they did not seem so, were really higher than the old rates, 
as the measurements which had formerly often been greatly in 
favour of the husbandman were now exact. Though the total 
increase was moderate, the assessment of many villages which had 
formerly been rated very low was greatly raised.® 

The 153 Government villages were arranged in four classes with 
highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 5s. (Rs. 2J) to 3s. 6d. 
(Rs. If). The first class included seven villages, Malegaon and 
those immediately round it, for which a highest acre rate of 5s. (Rs. 2|) 
was fixed. The second class included sixteen villages for which a 
highest acre rate of 4s. 6d. (Rs.2j) was fixed. These villages lay along 
the Agra road near Jhodga, a halting place where the traffic from 
Berdr and the north-east joined the Agra road. The third class 
included 101 villages, the bulk of the sub-division which had no 
particular advantage of position or market. These were charged a 
highest acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2). The fourth class included twenty -nine 
villages divided into two groups, one bordering on the barren hills 
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1 Mr. Pedder 118 of 1867, para. 14. In 1867-68 tillage amounted to 170,786 acres, 
showing in fourteen years an increase of 109 per cent Mr. Pedder, 371 of 13th 
December 1867, para 16. 

2 Mr. Pedder, 118 of 1867, para 14. 

3 As an instance of the inequality of the old rates of two villages, close together 
on the Ginia and of precisely the same soil, Taiher had paid at the rate of Is. 

((/.«. 12 pies 11 ) and Soigaon at the rate of 2.^. Ojd. (Re. 1-0-7). Mr. Pedder, 118 of 
1867, para. 26. 

B 23-.32 
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which separated Malegaon from Dhulia and the other of poor villages 
on the lower slopes of the Chandor range. These were charged 
a highest acre rate of 3s. &d. (Rs. 1|).^ On the same area of 
tilled land the effect of the new rates was an increase of eleven per 
cent.^ In addition to this, by bringing hidden tillage to light, 
accurate measurements raised the increase in the Government demand 
from eleven to thirty-five per cent. This additional revenue was 
again reduced to thirty -one per cent by the throwing up of fields, 
whose included waste had remained untaxed till the introduction of 
survey measurements. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 


Malegaon Settlement, 1S6S. 


Class. 

Vil- 

Former. 

ISIS to 1866. 

1865-60. 

Dry -crop. 

Channel-watered. 

Total. 


Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Til- 

lage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

I. ... 

ir. ... 

III. ... 

IV. ... 

Total ... 

7 

16 

101 

29 

Acres. 

7770 

14,028 

47,8-26 

6117 

Rs. 

16,981 

12,641 

37,699 

2707 

Acres. 

13,519 

24,465 

92,655 

10,100 

Rs. 

13,151 

20,639 

63,230 

52S9 

As. p, 
15 7 
13 6 
10 11 

8 5 

Acres. 

1144 

25 

817 

Rs. 

15,024 

164 

9043 

Rs. a. p. 
13 2 2 
6 9 0 
11 1 1 

Acres. 

14,663 

24,490 

93,472 

10,100 

Rs. 

28,175 

20,803 

72,272 

5289 

153 

74,747 

70,028 

140,739 

1,02,300 

11 8 

1986 

24,230 

12 3 2 

142,725 

126,539 


Class. 

SCRVET. 

1865-66. 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Highest 

acre 

rate. 

Dry-crop. 

Channel-watered. 

Total 

assess- 

ment. 

Avcr.age 

acre 

rate. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Garden. 

Total. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Total ... 

Rs. a. p. 
13 2 
0 13 0 
0 12 0 
0 6 4 

Rs. 

16,214 

19,895 

69,351 

3995 

Rs. a. p. 
1 13 6 
10 0 
16 4 

Rs. 

2107 

25 

1138 

Rs. 

12,917 

139 

7904 

Rs. 

15,024 

164 

9042 

Rs. 

31,238 

20,0.59 

78,303 

3995 

Acres. 

20,451 

45,140 

233,769 

66,112 

Rs. 

36,799 

3.5,384 

1,73,453 

21,9S8 

Rs. a. 

2 8 

2 4 

2 0 

1 12 

0 12 5 

1,09,455 

I 10 4 

3270 

20,900 

24,230 

1,33,685 

355,472 2,67 624 



Baglan, when surveyed and settled in 18G8, contained 101 
villages,^ eighty-eight Government and thirteen alienated, into 
ninety -one of which, eighty-eight Government and three alienated. 


1 These ^t^leguon inuximum acre rates of dry-crop asscssuient were nearly the 
same as those sanctioned for the neighbouring sub-divisons of Dhulia (Rs 2-6 Rs 2-2 
and Rs. 1-14) and Chilisgaon (Rs.2i, Rs. 2\, Rs. 2, Rs. l^', and Rs. l-l'o) which had 
been settled in 1862-63. 

/oil''' P«dder, 371 of 13th December 1867, para 22. In another pass.age (1 18 

ot -(hh Aprd 1867, para 2.3) Mr. Redder puts tlie nominal ri.se in the pitch of assess- 
ment at 6.( per cent. The actual incre.ase seem.s to have U-en eleven per cent, 
Exclusive of the petty divisions of Abhona and ■J.'ijkheda, 
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the settlement was introduced. The area of these ninety-one 
surveyed villages was 413 square miles, or 265,449 acres, of which 
82,038 or thirty-one per cent were unarable. Population numbered 
34,604 or eighty-four to the square mile. Bagl4n is a district of 
hills and streams, hare of trees except some fine mango groves near 
rivers. The soil was poor, mostly stony or barad, and the average 
classification was consequently low, about annas 4^ according to 
the revised classification scale. In many of the valleys much good 
and fairly deep black soil had a plentiful supply of river water, and 
paid exceedingly high rates. Though pleasantly cool the climate 
was unhealthy. In some villages every September and October 
the whole population suffered from fever. During the eight 
years ending 1868 the rainfall ranged from twenty-five inches in 
1861 to eight inches in 1865 and 1868, and averaged 14‘4 inches. 
Many of the hill villages depended for their water-supply on 
wells which were liable to fail. But most of the villages were 
in valleys, and had a plentiful and unfailing supply of water. Wet- 
crop tillage in Baglan was careful, skilful, and productive. The 
dry- crop tillage seemed to suffer from the greater care given to the 
watered crops, and was generally rude and rough, though the 
outturn was often large. Tillage was almost the sole industry. 
The people were comfortable, but not rich. Even the best channel- 
watered villages had few signs of wealth. Most of the people were 
forced to seek the moneylenders’ help and were in debt. Satana 
was the head-quarters and chief local market. There were also 
markets at Dang Saundana, Bej, Vakbari, and Eameshvar. But 
the chief market was at Malegaon twenty-two miles east of Satdna. 
In 1869 there were no made roads, and Satana was twenty-eight 
miles from Manmad, the nearest railway station. 

Between 1828 and 1848 very liberal reductions had lowered the 
average acre rate from 4s. 9fci!. to 2s. 5cl. (Rs. 2-6-7 to Re. 1-3-4), or 
about fifty per cent. These reductions seem to have placed the Bdglan 
villages on a satisfactory footing. During the ten years ending 
1857-58 the tillage area spread from 49,800 to 57,491 acres, and, in 
spite of a slight fall from 2s. 5d. to 2s. 3fd. (Re. 1-3-4 to Re. 1-2-3) 
in the average acre rate, the receipts rose from £5602 to £6406 
(Rs. 56,020 - Rs. 64,060). During the nine following years, in 
consequence of the great rise in produce prices, Bagldn made rapid 
progress. The tillage area rose from 57,491 to 84,695 acres, 
and collections from £6406 to £9274 (Rs. 64,000 -Rs. 92,740).^ 
Remissions had been trifling and were almost entirely given to 
Bhils, who had forgotten formally to give up lands which they had 
ceased to till. The following table gives a summary of the progress 
of BdgMn since the beginning of British rule : 
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1 Much of this rise was due to a succession of scanty local crops, and any return of 
good seasons was certain to cause a marked fall in prices. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 74 of 
1870, 404-405. 
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Bdgldn Land Sevenne, 1818- 1S67. 


j Years. 

Tillage 

Acres. 


Bemissions. 

Collec- 

Average 

merit. 

Amount. 

Percent- 

age. 

tions. 

acre-rate. 

Avet'age of 10 years. 

1818-19 to 1827-28 

1828-29 to 1837-38 

1838-39 to 1S47-4S 

1848-49 to 1857-68 

28,269 

33,717 

49,800 

57,491 

Us. 

63,186 

61,794 

61,425 

65,474 

Rs. 

5l.11 

6524 

5402 

1409 

00 

Rs. 

62,575 

55,270 

56,023 

64,065 

Rs. a. p. 

2 6 7 

1 13 4 
13 4 
12 3 

Average of 9 years. 

1858-59 to 1866-67 

84,695 

93,338 

595 

i 

93,743 

118 


Except in the three villages where the plough tax or authandi 
was in force, the revenue system in Baglan was an acre rate or 
bighoti, the bigha being nominally equal to about three-fourths of 
an acre, but, in practice, including from an eighth to a sixth more.^ 
The existing rates were less than one-half of the former rates. 

The eighty-eight Government villages were arranged in five 
classes, with highest dry-crop acre rates of 4s. 3i. (Rs. 2|), 4s, 
(Rs.2), 3s. Qd. (Rs. 1|), 3s. (Rs.ll), and 2s. 6d. (Rs. U). The 
first class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. 3d. (Rs. 2|), 
contained five villages in the eastern plain or near the Girna and 
the Aram. They had easy access to markets and were well supplied 
with water. The second class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate 
of 4s. (Rs. 2) contained twenty-eight villages, chiefly in the valleys 
of the Kaner, Aram, Gima, and Kolthi west of the first class. 
There were also a few villages, like Ajmer Saundana and Vdygaon, 
which, though not on these rivers, were well supplied with water 
and were near markets. The third class with a highest acre rate of 
3s. 6d. (Rs. If) contained sixteen villages. The fourth class with 
a highest acre rate of 3s. (Rs. li) contained twenty-six villages. The 
fifth or the last class with a highest acre rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1^) 
included thirteen villages, a poor group, some among the hills to 
the west of Satana and others in the extreme west and north of the 
sub-division. These were the rates approved by the Survey 
Commissioner and sanctioned by Government. Mr. Redder origin- 
ally proposed somewhat higher rates in a considerable number of 
the villages. The changes recommended by Colonel Francis lowered 
the total rental from £11,483 to£10,998 (Rs. 1,14,830-Rs. 1,09,980). 
The following statement gives a summary of the original and of the 
amended rates : 

Bdgldn Settlement, ISGS. 


Class. 


Proposed. 



Sanctioned. 


Vil- 

lages. 

Maximum 
dry-crop 
acre rate 

Arable 

acres. 

Rental. 

Villages. 

Maximum 
dry-crop 
acre rate. 

Arable 

acres. 

Rental, 

I 

12 

Rs. a. 

2 2 

43,102 

Rs. 

41,651 


Rs. a. 

2 2 

IS, .547 

Rs. 

13,013 

II 

31 

2 0 


46,244 

22,504 

( 28 

2 0 

6;t,7i6 

56,7.53 

nr 

32 

1 12 

.56,707 

1 i>i 
) a; 

1 12 

1 3 

32,102 

37,297 

23,874 

13,938 

rv 

13 

1 10 

13,508 

4^45 

i.i 

1 4 

12,568 

3402 

Total .. 

83 


170,250 



i,i4,sn 



170,250 

1,00,980 


1 Mr. Pedclcr, *1, 5tli January ISGO, ill Bom. Gov, Kev, Roe. 74 of 187^*^ 374, 
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As Baglan was still cut off from outside markets, as the people 
were by no means well-to-do and had suffered severely from several 
years of scanty rainfall, some slight lowering of the Government 
demand seemed advisable. The survey measurements showed an 
area under tillage of 106,575 instead of 91,132 acres, while the 
assessment showed a fall from £10,028 to £9422 (Rs. 1,00,280 - 
Rs. 94,220) or about six per cent. This decrease was caused by 
reducing the average dry-crop acre rate from Is. 5^d. to Is. 2fd. 
(as. 11-8 to as. 9-9) and the average channel-watered rates from 
£1 4s. 8|d. to 18s. 4d. (Rs. 12-5-4 to Rs. 9-2-8). The following 
statement shows in detail the chief changes and their financial 
effect : 

Bdgldn Settlement, 1S68. 
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Former. 



1818-19 to 
1866-67. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Aa- 
sess- 
lage. ment. 



Dry-crop. 

Channel- watered. 

Total. 


Til- 
■ lage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Til- 

lage. 

As- 1 , 
sess-1 
ment.' 

Til- 

lage. 

As- 

sess- 

ment. 

Acre- 

rate. 

TU- 

lage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

T. ... 
II. ... 

III. ... 

IV. ... 

12 

81 

83 

13 

Acres. 1 Rs. 
13,828. 22,497 
18,986; 29,955 
13,796 ll,49S 
2742 1639 

Acres. 

27,352 

36,918 

23,738 

4537 

Rs. 

36,685 

43,310 

18,220 

2619 

Acres. 

26,177 

33,980 

22,963 

5104 

Rs. iRs.a. p. 
21,9231 0 13 6 
24,939! 0 11 9 
15,127; 0 10 6 
2430 0 7 7 

Acres. 

1152 

1429 

276 

51 

Rs. 

14,466 

18,607 

2467 

324 

Ks.a. p. 
12 8 11 
13 0 4 
8 15 0 
6 5 8 

Acres. 

27,329 

35.409 

23,239 

5155 

Rs. 

36,389 

43,540 

17,594 

2754 

Total... 

83 

49,352j 65,589 

92,545 

1,00,834 

88,224 

64,419j 0 11 8 

2908 

35,864 

12 5 4 

91,132 

1,00,283 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

St'ETEY. 

Arable. 

Rental. 

Acre 

rate. 

1867-CS, 

Dry-crop. 

Channel-watered, 

Total. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Tillage. 

As- 

sess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

TU- 

lage. 

As- 

sess- 

ment. 

Acre- 

rate. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

I. ... 

II. ... 

III. 

IV. ... 

Total .. 

13 

31 

32 

13 

Acres- 

42,102 

68,873 

56,707 

12,568 

170,250 

Rs. 

41,651 

46,244 

22,594 

4345 

Rs. a. 
2 2 

2 0 

1 12 

1 10 

Acres. 

29,221 

38,430 

29,309 

6193 

Rs. 

24,064 

23,473 

12,969 

2391 

Rs. a. p. 
0 13 2 
0 9 9 
0 7 1 
0 6 2 

Acres. 

1,303 

1,773 

305 

36 

Rs. 

13,248 

15,936 

ISSl 

259 

Rs. a. p. 
10 2 8 
8 15 10 
6 2 8 
7 3 1 

Acres. 

30,524 

40,203 

29,614 

6234 

Rs. 

37,312 

39,409 

14,850 

2650 

88 

1,14,834 I ... 

103,158 

62,897 

0 9 9 

3,417 

31,324 

9 2 8 

106,575 

94,221 


After Baglan its two petty divisions were settled, Jaykheda with Jdylheda 
ninety-six villages in the north and Abhona with 165 villages in and Mluma, 
the south-west. The surface of both of these groups was broken 
by steep rocky ranges generally stretching west and east, and 
separated by valleys of varying breadth. Except towards the west 
especially in the hills about Pimpli near Abhona, where were 
forests of teak and other timber trees, most of the hills were bare 
or covered with low thorn-bushes. Along the river banks were 
many rich mango groves. In other parts the arable land was 
almost treeless. The soil varied from a rich deep black to the 
poorest stony or harad. Some hill villages suffered from want of 
water ; but, as a rule, the valleys were well supplied. The climate 
was cool, but feverish from October to February. 
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The most important crops were sugarcane, rice, wheat, and gram 
occupying in all 10,814 acres. Except towards the east where 
the valleys were open and the climate suited millet, the dry-crop 
tillage was rude and careless. As in Baglan proper the rainfall 
had for some years been very scanty, and it was (December 1869) 
the universal opinion of the people and of Government officers 
acquainted with the country that the climate had changed for the 
worse. Wells and streams which formerly held water all the year 
round bad for some years past run dry in January, There was also 
a general belief that partly from the want of moisture, partly from 
the spread of tillage and from continuous cropping, the land was 
less fruitful than formerly. The opening of the Kondai and Sel 
passes was a great help to traffic, and a road was being made from 
Malegaon through Satana and the Dhol pass across Jaykheda, and 
over the Sel pass to Pimpalner in Khandesh. There were no 
made roads, and most of the country tracks were broken by steep 
passes and deep ravines. No part of either group of villages was 
near the railway. Except sugar, which crossed the Bhavad pass 
to Ndsik in considerable quantities, the only exports were to 
Mdlegaon. All the local markets were small and unimportant. 
The chief were in Jdykheda, Mulher, Nampur, and Jdykheda ; and 
in Abhona, Hatgad, Kanosi, Pala, and Abhona. The people were 
few in number, sixty-nine to the square mile in Jdykheda and 
eighty-five to the square mile in Abhona. They were sunk in debt 
and had suffered much from recent bad seasons.^ 

Only ten villages in the extreme south had been previously sur- 
veyed, and, except by opening one or two hill passes, no attempt had 
been made to help traffic or supply an outlet for the local produce. 
Still, though the survey was not introduced, great improvements 
had from time to time been made in the system of revenue manage- 
ment. The pressure of distress between 1828 and 1832 had caused 
a marked reduction in the Government demand. By improvements 
in the revenue system and by the introduction of useful checks and 
tests, the people were freed from the extortion of village and 
district officers, under which they had suffered severely in the early 
years of British rule. Transit duties were reduced, extra cesses 
abolished, and the average dry-crop acre rate was lowered about 
27 per cent.^ These improvements were followed by a steady 
advance of tillage, which became rapid in 1858 when produce prices 
began to rise. In the Jaykheda villages tillage had spread from 
7986 acres in 1818 to 34,979 in 1868 or an increase of 338 per cent, 
while the Government demand had only risen from £ 3020 to £5456 
(Rs.30,200-Es. 54,560) or eighty per cent. So in Abhona the spread 
of tillage was from 11,135 to 37,461 acres or 236 per cent, and the 
increase in collections from £1936 to £4101 (Rs.l 9,360 -Rs. 41,010) 
or 111 per cent. The details are given below. During the twenty 
years ending 1838 in the fifty-four villages of Jaykheda, the tillage 


1 Mr. Pcdfler’s Survey Report, 302 o£ 7th December 18G9, para 22. 

I Jaykheda from Ks. 2-10-1 to Ks. 1-8-7, and in Abhona from Re. 1-6-3 to 
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area had spread from 7986 acres to an average during the ten years Chapter VIII. 
ending 1838 of 15,569 while the collections remained almost L^d 
unchanged at £3020 (Rs. 30,200). During the next thirty years. Administration, 
corresponding to the first survey period in the southern sub-divisions. Survey, 
the advance was rapid especially towards the close. In the ten years Jdyhheda 
ending 1847-48 the average tillage area had risen from 15,569 acres ami Alhom, 
to 22,019 or forty-one per cent, and the collections from £3018 to 1S69, 

£3261 (Rs.30,180-Es. 32,610) or seven per cent. During the next 
ten years (1848-1858) the tillage increased to 25,705 acres or sixteen 
per cent, and the collections to £3752 (Rs. 37,520) or fifteen per cent. 

The progress in the next ten years was much more marked, a rise in 
tillage to 32,897 or twenty-eight per cent and in collections to £5023 
(Rs. 50,230) or thirty-three per cent. The last year of the decade 
(1867-68) was far above the average, with a tillage area of 34,979 
acres and a revenue of £5456 (Rs. 54,560). During the same period 
the advance in the 108 Abhona villages was about the same, double 
the tillage area, and an increase of 89 per cent in the collections. 

The variations in the progress were also very similar, a large 
advance in tillage (5859 acres) between 1837 and 1847, a smaller 
advance (3051 acres) in the next decade, and again a marked increase 
(9801 acres). As in the Jaykheda group the returns for the last 
year of the period (1867-68) were far in excess of the average of 
the ten previous years, tillage showing an increase from 34,893 acres 
to 37,461 acres and collections from £3791 to £4101 (Rs. 37,910- 
Rs. 41,010). The details for both village groups are given in the 
following statement : 


Jdyhheda 54 Villages, Laitd Revenue, ISIS -1868. 




Assess' 

meat. 

Remissions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Average 

acre-rate. 

Ykars. 

Tillage, 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

1818-19 

Acres. 

7986 

Rs. 

30,200 

Es. 


Rs. 

30,200 

Rs. a. p. 

Ten year^ average. 







1818-19 to 1827-28 

12,279 

32,311 

3202 

9'91 

29,109 

2 10 1 

1828-29 to 1837-38 

15, .569 

33,154 

2972 

8-96 

30,182 

2 3 1 

1838-39 to 1847-48 

22,019 

34,931 

2320 

6 ’64 

32,611 

19 5 

1848-49 to 18.57-58 

25,705 

38,656 

1138 

2-94 

37,518 

18 1 

1858-50 to 1867-68 

32,897 

50,446 

218 

0*42 

50,229 

18 7 

18C7-68 

34,979 

54,660 

4 


54,556 



Abhona lOS Tillages, Land Revenue, 1S1S-1S6S. 


1818-19 

11,135 

19,409 

45 

... 

19,364 


Ten years’ average. 







1818-19 to 1827-28 

14,113 

29,062 

1316 

6-69 

18,346 

16 3 

1828-20 to 1837-38 

16,182 

21,329 

1358 

6-36 

19,971 

15 1 

1838-39 to 1847-48 

22,041 

23,689 

605 

2-55 

23,034 

112 

1848-49 tol8.>7-5S 

25,092 

27,733 

614 

2-22 

27,119 

118 

18.58-59 to 1867-68 

34,803 

38,294 

382 

0-99 

37,912 

117 

1867-68 ... 

37,461 

41,227 

220 


41,007 



In fifty-six Jaykheda and 121 Abhona villages the revenue was 
collected by higha rates, and in twenty-three Jaykheda and eleven 
Abhonavillagesthosettlemeutwasbyaploughtaxor authandi. In these 
plough cess villages the lauds tilled by each husbandman were roughly 
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measured into plots of thirty highds. Each of these plots was called 
a plough, and the holder was charged a certain sum on the plough 
without counting his cattle. In the south there was a special group 
of eleven villages, which had formerly belonged to Dindori and had 
been settled by Mr. Tytler in 1813. In these villages the system 
of granting the village a short lease of the uplands for a lump sum 
had not worked well, and the lands had been divided and let for 
tillage at a low uniform rate.^ In Jaykheda the survey settlement 
was introduced into eleven alienated and eighty-one Government 
villages,*® with a total area of 194,610 acres or 304 square miles, of 
which 91,564 or forty-seven per cent were unarable. The population 
was 20,834 or sixty-nine to the square mile. Of the 165 Abhona 
villages 143 were Government and twenty -two alienated. Twelve 
alienated and ten Government plough rate villages were circuit 
surveyed only. The ten Government plough -rate villages were in the 
Dangs to the west of the Sahyddris, scattered along the road from 
Abhona to Balsar. Their outlying position, their sickly climate, 
the want of labour, supplies, and water, and the probable opposition 
of the Bhils and Konkanis would make the introduction of the 
survey settlement difficult and costly, and even if introduced the 
regular system coidd not be carried out. Such of these villages as 
were tilled were granted to the headmen on ten years’ leases, on 
condition that the headmen were not to levy more than the existing 
plough rate of Id.s. (Rs. 8). The effect of these leases was in one 
village to increase the rental from £11 5s. to £12 14s. (Rs. 112^- 
Rs. 127), in another from £7 16s. to £7 18s. (Rs. 78 -Rs. 79), and 
in eight others to increase rentals varying from £2 14s. to £4 4s. 
(Rs. 27- Rs. 42) to rentals varying from £3 2s. to £5 10s. (Rs. 31 - 
Rs. 55). Of the remaining 126 villages, into which the survey 
settlement was introduced, four were alienated and 122 Government. 
Of the Government villages one had formerly been assessed by a 
plough rate and 121 by a bigha rate. Of a total area of 172,019 acres 
or 269 square miles, 80,038 or forty-six per cent were unarable. The 
population was 22,976 or eighty-five to the square mile. 

Of 218, the total number of villages settled, eighty-one Govern- 
ment and eleven alienated belonged to Jaykheda, and 122 Govern- 
ment and four alienated to Abhona. They were arranged in five 
classes with highest dry-crop acre rates of 4s., 3s. 60?., 3s., 2s. Gd., 
and 2s. (Rs. 2, Rs. If, Rs. 1 Rs. l^, and Re. 1). The effect of 
the survey rates was in the ninety -two Jaykheda villages a fall 
from £6639 to £5797 (Rs. 66,390 - Rs. 57,970) or thirteen per cent, and 
in the 126 Abhona villages a fall from £4372 to £3889 (Rs. 43 720 - 
Rs. 38,890) or eleven per cent. The details are given in the follow- 
ing statement: 

1 The thirty years’ survey lease of these villages did not come to an end till 1872 
They were surveyed and assessed in advance, ten of them beino- placed in the third 
class with a maximum dry -crop acre rate of Es. IJ, and one in the fourth cl.ass at a 
rate of Ee. 1. Mr. Pedder, 302 of 7th December ISliO, para 18, Eev. Eec 75 of 1870 

- Two of these were formerly held on lease. Of the eightj^four’ Government and 
tweUe alienated villages, two Government villages were ineluded with others and one 
thivemmeiit village which was entirely waste and one alienated village were not 
surveyed. Mr, Pedder, 302 of 1869, para. 9. ^ 
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Jdyhheda andAbhona Settlement, 1869. 


Pbttt Division. 

lages. 

Existing 

revenue. 

Survey 

assess- 

ment. 

Reduction. 

Rental of 
arable 
waste. 

Amount 

Per 

cent. 



ftg. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Ks. 

Jiykheda 

92 

66,387 

57,966 

8421 

13 

11,487 

Atihona 

126 

43,723 

38,890 

4833 

11 

10,215 

Total ... 

218 

1,10,110 

96,856 

13,254 

12 

21,702 


In 1871-72j at the close of the thirty years’ guaranteed lease, the 
revision of the original survey settlements was begun in sixty -nine 
villages of Niphad and nineteen villages of Chandor, which had been 
settled in 1840-41 and 1841-42. This tract was bounded on the 
north by the Chandor hills, on the east by Yeqla, on the south by 
the Godavari, and on the west by the Bombay- Agra road. It was a 
rolling plain, the sides and tops of the rising ground were poor and 
barren, but the hollows were deep soiled and had streams whose 
water was much used for irrigation. The richest parts lay along 
the north bank of the Kadva and Godavari, and some villages 
bordering on Yeola. 

The rain returns during the eight years enffing 1870-71 varied 
in Chandor from 10‘42 inches in 1864-65 to 41‘39 inches in 
1870-71, and averaged 22'72 inches; in Niphad they varied from 
13‘51 inches in 1868-69 to 21‘20 in 1870-71 and averaged 16’66 
inches.^ Local produce prices during the thirty years varied for 
millet, hdjri, from 84 lbs. the rupee in 1842-43 to 26 lbs. in 1870-71 
or an increase of 220 per cent ; for wheat, from 70 lbs. to 24 lbs. or 
an increase of 200 per cent ; for rice from 26 lbs. to 14 lbs. or an 
increase of eighty per cent; and for gram from 66 lbs. to 24 lbs. or 
an increase of 170 per cent.'^ During the same time the villages had 
greatly gained by the opening of roads and railways. Instead of a 
rough stony ravine, hardly passable for laden carts, the Tal road^was 
one of the finest engineering works in West India.® The great Agra 
highway gave easy communication through this pass to the sea and 
north-east to Khdndesh. The Peninsula railway passed through 
the villages, providing them with three stations, Manmad, Lasalgaon, 
and Niphad ; and from one of these stations roads had lately 
(1870) been opened, one about thirty-five miles north-west from 
Lasalgaon to Abhona, the other about fifteen miles north to 
Chandor. 


' The details were : Chindor, 1863, 22 '05 inches ; 1864, 10’42 ; 1865, 11‘74 ; 1866, 
20-57; 1867, 22-46 ; 1868, 13 86; 1869, 32-27; 1870, 41-39. In Niphdd they were, 
1863, 15-35; 1864, 14 93; 1865, 18 98 ; 1866, 14; 1867, 17 02; 1868,13-51 ; 1869, 
18-33 ; 1870, 21-2. Lt.-Col. Waddington, 850 of 19th December 1871 ; Rev. Rec. 87 
of 1872, .300. 

^ In Chdndor the average prices from 1841-42 to 1850-51 were, for millet 70 lbs., 
for wheat 58 lbs., for rice ‘24 lbs., and for gram 56 lbs. From 1851-52 to 1860-61, for 
millet 54 lbs., for wheat 50 lbs., for rice 22 lbs., and for gram 43 lbs. From 1861-62 
to 1870-71, for millet 24 lbs. , for w'heat 20 lbs., for rice 12 lbs., and for gram 22 lbs. 
Rev. Rec. 87 of 1872, .308, 343. 

* ‘ I remember, ’ writes Lieutenant-Colonel W addington, ‘ with what difiBculty laden 
carts were forced up the rough and stony ravine in 1W6.’ 850 of 19th December 1871. 

B 23-33 
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The result of these influences had been, comparing the average of 
the two periods of ten years ending in 1851 and in 1871, a spread 
from 95,867 to 110,223 acres in the tillage area and an increase in 
collections from £8216 to £9696 (Rs. 82,160- Rs. 96,960).^ The 
following statement gives a summary of the details : 


Niphdd-Chdndor Land Revenue, 1841-1871. 



Land Revenue. 





Waste Land. 






Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 



Ykars. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Grass. 

Total. 

Acres, 

Assess- 

ment. 



Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs, 

Rs. 


Bs. 

1841-1851 

1851-1861 

1861-1871 

95.867 

98,674 

110,223 

81,660 

83,882 

90,768 

1576 

4085 

6196 

83,236 

87,967 

96,964 

1076 

2606 

82,160 

85,361 

96,964 

15,652 

12,875 

1326 

10,071 

7849 

963 


During the thirty years ending 1870-71 the population returns 
showed a rise from 18,751 in 1840-41 to 38,007 in 1870-71 or 102 
per cent; carts from 903 to 2747 or 204 per cent; farm bullocks 
from 8602 to 13,998 or sixty-two per cent; buffaloes from 2821 to 
4864 or seventy-one per cent ; sheep and goats from 9522 to 15,977 
or sixty-six per cent ; and horses from 842 to 1062 or twenty-three 
per cent; cows showed a decrease from 11,026 to 8963 or nineteen 
per cent.^ Wells had risen from 975 to 1417 or fifty-one per cent. 

Except in a few villages there was no rotation of crops. Sugar- 
cane was rarely grown oftener than once in four or five years. The 
chief crops were, in the Niphad villages, millet covering fifty-four, wheat 
30'6, and gram four per cent of the area under tillage; and in Ohandor 
millet with 7 1 ’8 and wheat with 8'6 per cent. The villages were (1871) 
well provided with roads. Bombay traders came in great numbers to 


* During the thirty years ending 1870-71 in the eighty-eight villages of Niphad and 
ChAndor, the Tillage Area varied from 77,000 acres in 1841-42 to 11 2, 000 acres in 
each of the six years ending 1870-71, and averaged 101,588 acres. In the first three 
years it rose from 77,000 acres in 1841-42 to 97,000 in 1843-44 and fell in the next 
two years to 94,000 in 1845-46. Then rising to 106,000 in 1847-48 it again fell to 96 OOO 
in 1851-52. In the next three years there was no change. After that there was a 
steady increase until 1862-63 when it amounted to 110,000 acres. In the next two 
years there was no change and in the remaining six years the amount stood at 1 12 000 
acres. During the same period. Collections varied from Es. 73,000 in 1841-42 
to Ks. 93,000 in each of the six years ending 1870-71, and averaged Rs. 84 210 In 
the first three years they rose from Rs. 73,000 in 1841-42 to Ksr83,000 in’'l843-44 
and fell in the next two years to Rs. 77,000 in 1845-46. Then rising to Es 87 000 
in 1847-48 they again fell to Rs. 73,000 in 1851-52. In the next four years they were 
Rs. 81,000 m 1852-53, Rs. 74,000 in 1853-54, Rs. 83,000 in 1854-55, and Rs 75 OOO 
m 1855^56 In the next nine years they steadily rose from Es. 85,000 in 1^56-57 
to Ks. J1,000 in 1864-60. In the remaining six years they stood at Es 93 000 
During the whole thirty years of the sim-ey lease, Eemis.sio.vs were grknted in 
only eleven of the first fifteen years. In four of these eleven vears they amounted 
to Rs. 7000 in 1850-51, Rs. 10,000 in 1851-52, Rs. 8500 in 18;^l-54 andRr^f^ln 
I800-06 In the remaining seven of the eleven years, they were under Rs. 1000. 

= Of ploughs no return IS available for 1840-41 ; in 1870-71 they numbered 3332. 
They had probably increased in proportion to the increase in the number of farm 
buUocks. The districts on the banks of the Godavari (Gaiigthadi) were as famous for 

their breed of pomes as those of Bhimthadi; though the number of ponies showed a 
S mh DeL'mbeflW.SSa 7 Lientenant-Colonel Waddington, 850 
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the railway stations, and bought straight from the growers. The local 
demand was also good. Saykheda within two miles of the Khervadi 
railway station had a weekly market, where goods were offered for sale 
worth from £500 to£1000 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 10,000). Weekly markets 
were also held at Chandor, Niphd,d, Pimpalgaon, Vinchur, Lasalgaon, 
Narayanthemba, Sukena Khurd, Nandur, and Madmeshvar, 
and there were yearly fairs atNaital in Paush (January), when for 
^ fifteen days cloth chiefly from Bombay and worth £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
I was sold, and at Ahirgaon in Kartik (November), when from £1200 
to £1400 (Rs. 12,000- Rs. 14,000) of goods were sold. In Chandor, 
s Nandurdi, and one or two large villages the weaving of cloth 
supported 2 16 looms, with an average yearly produce of about £5000 
(Rs. 50,000). The villages seemed in better repair, cleaner, and 
neater than Poona villages. The people were fairly off. Private 
sales and mortgages of land to moneylenders were not uncommon, 
but, during the three years ending 1870-71, there had been only 
one sale of land from failure to pay rent. On the whole the land 
was carefully aud cleanly tilled, and the watered lands were well 
manured. Though not so valuable as at Poona, land fetched as 
much as from thirty to seventy times its yearly rent. 

When the original survey was made the system was incomplete, 
and tests showed that the land must again be measured before 
revised assessments could be fi.x.ed. 

As regards classing the soil, the scale used at the revision survey 
was, with slight modifications, the same as Lieutenant Davidson's 
scale. ^ But although the scale was nearly the same, examination 
showed that Mr. Davidson’s standard was not uniform,^ and that a 
fresh classification was required. Considering the improved means 
of traflSc and the great rise in produce prices,® Lieutenant-Colonel 
Waddington thought that the rates might fairly be raised from fifty 
to sixty per cent. 

For re-assessment purposes the villages were arranged under 
four groups. Six villages either railway stations or closer to railway 
stations, where a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. 6cJ. (Rs. 2J) 
was fixed ; twenty-two villages within easy reach of a railway 
station or near a large market or on a high road, for which 
the highest rate was fixed at 4s. (Rs. 2) ; thirty-eight villages not so 
well placed had a highest rate of 3s. 6d. (Rs. 1 J) ; and twenty-two 
villages far from the railway had a highest rate of 3s. (Rs. 1 ^) . The 
effect of the new rates was a rise in the rental from £91 46 to £15,373 
(Rs. 91,460-Rs. 1,53,730) or sixty-eight per cent. The details are 
given in the following statement ; 


^ Diagram D. opposite page 48 of Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXX. part II. 

^ The assistant superintendent M r. Grant found that in the original classing, ‘ soils 
from the third class downwards were entered fully two classes too low and the eighth 
and ninth orders of soil were commonly entered as unarable, khardb,' Kev. Kec. 87 
of 1872, 231, 305.. 

® Compared with the average in the first fifteen years of the original survey (1841- 
1856), the average of the ten years (1856-1861 and 1866-1871) showed an increase 
of seventy-one per cent in millet and seventy-three per cent in wheat. These are 
averages of the three places, Niphid, C’hdndor, and Nasik, Lieut. -Col. Waddington, 
850 of 19th December 1871, Bom. Gov. Kev. Kec. 87 of 1872, 309, 343. 
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Niplidd-Clidndor Revision Settlement, 1871. 


1871. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Asse.ss- 

ment. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Watered 

Total. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres 

Rs. 

Proposed rates ... 

124,021 

1,35,156 

18,573 

1,53,729 

764 

426 

1,24,785 

1.54,165 

Existing do. .. 

110,934 

74,506 

16,954 

91,460 

615 

271 

1,11,549 

91,731 

Increase 

13,087 

60,650 

1619 

62,269 

149 

155 

13,236 

62,424 


In 1873-74 the revision survey was extended to two village groups. 
One of these was of fifty-six villages, forty-five of them in Chandor 
and eleven in Niphad, with an area of 116,811 acres and a population 
of 126 to the square mile. The other was of forty-two villages, 
thirty-eight of them in Dindori and four in Nasik, with an area of 
114,474 acres and a population of 169 to the square mile. 

There was much variety in these villages. Most of the south- 
east, including the NiphM and Nasik villages, and those in the 
south-east corner of Dindori were level with deep black soil, while 
the west of Nasik and the south of Dindori were hilly and poor ; 
north Dindori was wooded with somewhat shallow black soil j and 
Chdndor in the north-east was broken and stony, bare of trees and 
with poor soil. In almost all parts were streams, many of which 
were used to water the rich lands on their banks. The western 
villages had a larger rainfall and a more feverish climate than those 
in the east. Rain returns for the nine years ending 1871-72 varied 
in Chandor from 10-42 inches in 1864-65 to 41-39 inches in 
1870-71, and averaged 22-36 inches ; in Dindori they varied from 
20-99 inches in 1864-65 to 28-56 in 1870-71, and averaged 25-18 
inches.' 

Survey rates had been introduced both into the eastern or 
Chandor and into the western or Dindori blocks in 1842. Both 
groups, especially the Chandor villages, were then much depressed 
and low rates were introduced averaging Is. (as 10^) an 
acre in the Chandor and \s. 6|d. 12i) in’ the' Dindori 

villages. The new rates, though less than the former nominal 
total rental by fifty per cent in Chandor and thirty per cent in 


’ The details are : 

Chdndor-Dindori Rainfall, 1S63-1S71. 


Year. 

NA»k. 

Chdndor 

Niph&d. 

Dindori 

1863-64 

Inches, 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

21-74 

22-05 

15-35 

26-34 

1864-65 

' 18-48 

10-4i 

14-93 

20-99 

1S65-66 

21-40 

11-74 

18*98 

25-86 

1806-67 

19-06 

20-57 

14-0 

21-84 

1867-68 

27-49 

22-46 

17'0-2 

26-74 


Bombay Gov. Sel. CXLV^. 9. 


Yb.4r. 

N^ik. 

Chdndor 

Niph54. 

Dindori. 

1868-69 
i 1809-70 
- ibTo-ri 
i 1871-72 

1 Average 

Inches. 

19- 69 
27-28 
33-09 

20- 74 
2.3-21 

Inches. 

13-86 

32-27 

41-39 

26-53 

22-36 

Inches. 
13-51 
18 33 
21-20 
16-81 
16-57 

Inches. 

25-07 

28‘30 

28-56 

22-96 

25-18 
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Dindori, pelded an increase on past collections of twenty-six per 
cent in Chandor and twenty-five per cent in Dindori.^ 

For twenty years after the 1842 survey the villages made little 
progress. The average collections in the Chandpr group rose from 
£3027 (Rs. 30,270) in the ten years ending 1841 to £3363 
(Rs. 33,630) in the ten years ending 1861, and the corresponding 
increase in the Dindori villages was from £4462 to £4890 
(Rs. 44,620 - Rs. 48,900). In the ten following years the increase 
was more marked, to £3818 (Rs. 38,180) in Chandor and £5317 
(Rs. 53,170) in Dindori.^ The following summary shows the average 
increase of revenue in each of the four decades between 1832 and 
1872: 

Chdndor-Dindori Land Revenue, 1832-1873. 


Yeabs. 

45 Cha'ndor and 
IINipha'd villages. 

38 Dindori akd 

4 Na'SIK VUiLAGES. 

Total for 98 Villages. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1832*1842 

30,270 

3937 

44,625 

4060 

74,895 

8897 

1842-1852 

80,848 

417 

45,113 

236 

75,961 

653 

1852-1862 

33,627 

110 

48,807 

42 

82,624 

152 

1862-1872 

38,176 


63,171 

36 

91,347 

86 
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By the close of the survey lease the whole arable area was 
under tillage, except 1845 acres in Dindori and 1485 in Chandor. 
The increase in the resources of these villages was believed to differ 
little from the increase in the eighty-eight villages of Chandor and 
Niphfid which were revised in 1871. These were, in people 102 per 
cent, in carts 204 per cent, in farm bullocks sixty-two per cent, 
in buffaloes seventy-one per cent, in sheep and goats sixty-six 
per cent, and in horses twenty-three per cent ; cows had fallen 
nineteen per cent.® Something had been done to improve the 
water-supply. Masonry dams had been built in some villages, and 
yearly mud and stone walls were thrown across several of the 
streams. Government had constructed a large dam across the 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLV. 18. 

* In the forty-two villages of the Dindori group, the Tillage Area fell from 53,000 
acres in 1842-43 to 49,000 in 1845-46. In the next three years it rose to 57,000 acres 
and again in 1849-50 fell to 56,000. From 1850 the tillage area continually advanced till 
it reached 73,000 acres in 1863-64, and in the remaining nine years it ranged between 

73.000 and 74,000 in 1872-73. Collections steadily rose from Rs. 43,000 in 1842-43 
to Rs. 52,500 in 1861-62. In the remaining eleven years they showed a slight 
increase of about Rs. 500. The chief Remissions were about Rs. 500 in 1846-47, 
and about Rs. 200 in 1849-50, 1851-52, and 1853-54. 

In the fifty-six Chdndor villages the Tillage Area rose from 38,000 acres in 1842-43 
to 39,500 in 1843-44 and fell to about 37,500 in 1844-45. In the next three years 
it rose to 48,500 acres in 1847-48 and again fell in five years to 44,500 in 1852-53. 
During the whole of the remaining period it continued to rise to 52,000 in 1860-61 

62.000 in 1863-64, and 64,000 in 1872-73. Collections rosefrom about Rs. 30,000 in 
1842-43 to about Rs. 33,000 in 1847-48, and fell to Rs. 28,500 in 1851-52. They again 
rose to Rs. 32,500 in 1853-54, fell toRs. 31,500 in 1855-56, and again rose to Rs. 34,000 
in 1856-57. In the next four years they stood at Rs. 34,(XX) and then rose to 
Rs. 38,000 in 1862-63. In the remaining ten years they varied little and averaged 
about Rs. 38,000. The chief Remis-sions were about Rs. 4000 in 1851-52, about 
Rs. 500 in 1853-54, and about Rs. 200 in 1850-51 and 1855-56. 

® Mr. Ashburner, Rev. Comr. 2516, 22nd April 1874, in Bom, Gov. Sel, CXLV. 2, 
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Chapter VIII. 
Land 

Administration. 

Revision Survey. 
Chdndor-Dindori, 
ISlJt. 


Kddva at Palkhed.^ Wells for watering the land had increased forty- 
five per cent in the Chandor and forty-six per cent in the Dindori 
block. Instead of being entirely withont made roads^ the villages had 
the Bombay-Agra highway passing through the south-east corner of 
the western and crossing from end to end of the eastern group. 
Two stations, Lasalgaon and Niphad, on the Peninsula railway 
were within a day’s journey of every village in the two gronps. 
From Lasalgaon a road ran to Chandor. A road between Nasik 
and Dindori was nearly finished, and one from Dindori to Niphad was 
shortly to be made. Latterly produce prices had fallen, bnt they 
were still about sixty-nine per cent above their old level, and, as 
wheat had begun to be successfully sent to Europe, any considerable 
fall in prices was unlikely. 


In the eastern group, at the time of the revision survey, except 
along the rich irrigated stream-banks, the poor broken stony country 
in the north yielded nothing but millet, sesamum, Ichurdsni, and 
other inferior crops. In the level south there was much deep black 
soil yielding fine wheat, gram, linseed, and millet, and a fair 
proportion of channel-watered garden-lands growing chillies, earth- 
nuts, sugarcane, and sometimes rice. In the western block the 
northern villages were generally well wooded with a somewhat 
shallow black soil, chiefly growing wheat, hardai, and gram 
with a little millet. The southern villages were usually poor 
and the country rough and hilly. The fields were clean, and 
the better dry-crop and garden lands were most carefully tilled. 
Every scrap of manure was kept and used partly for dry-crop and 
partly for garden tillage. Almost every village had some land 
watered from masonry channels, most of which were from fifty to a 
hundred and fifty years old. Of the whole tillage area, in the 
Chandor group seventy-one per cent were under millet and eight 
per cent under wheat; in the Dindori gronp twenty-seven per 
cent were under wheat, eighteen per cent under millet, and 
six per cent under gram. The villages had an unusually' good 
outlet for their produce either to Nasik or to some station on the 
Peninsula line. Besides there were local markets at Chandor 
Dindori, Pimpalgaon, Vadner, Vadkhed, Vani, Vagher, and 
Janon. At Chandor there was a small manufacture of women’s 
robes and other cloth. A timber trade with Peint and Sur<^ana 
greatly helped the people by employing their cattle when thev 
were not wanted in the fields. On the whole the people were 
well-to-do and well-housed. In no part of the north of the 
Presidency, except in Gujarat, were there so many thriving villages ^ 
Compared with the figures of the 1840 survey, the revised survey 
of 1870 showed, in the Chandor ^oup, an increase in the total area 
from 114,146 to 116,814acres or 2-3 percent, and in the arable area 
from 65,507 to 77,870 acres or eighteen per cent, and a decrease in 
the unarable waste from 24,668 to 10,9 10 acres or fifty-five per cenC 


* p. -Col. Waddington, 131 of 16th February 1874 Tlnm f'.,,. oi r.vr-,T 

- M,. A.hbu„„, K.,. 2516,^1 
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In the Dindori group the revised survey showed an increase in the 
total area from 110,231 to 114,471 acres or four percent, and in the 
arable area from 76,326 to 87,167 acres or fourteen per cent, and a 
decrease in the unarable waste from 16,004 to 4544 or seventy-one 
per cent. Together, the returns showed an increase of 23,204 acres 
of arable and a decrease of 25,209 acres of unarable.^ 

In both blocks the villages were grouped on the principle of 
distance from markets. On this principle the fifty-six Chandor and 
Niphad villages were arranged in five classes. The highest dry-crop 
acre rate in six villages on the Agra road was fixed at 4s. (Rs. 2) ; in 
eight villages close to the six in class I. it was fixed at 3s. fid, 
(Rs. If) ; in fifteen villages along the Agra and Malegaon roads 
further from Nasik at 3s. (Rs. 1^) ; in seventeen villages at a 
greater distance from these roads at 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1-6) ; and in 
ten near Chandor range at 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1^). The forty-two 
Dindori and Nasik villages were arranged in six classes. The 
highest dry-crop acre rate in Makhmalabad, close to Nasik, was 
fixed at 4s. 6d. (Rs. 2^) ; in Mungsar, about five miles from Ndsik, 
at 4s. (Rs. 2) j in Dugaon next to Mungsar and six villages 
close to the second class of the Chiindor group at 3s. fid. 
(Rs. If) ; in twenty villages between Dindori and the Agra road 
at 3s. (Rs. IJ); in twelve villages west of Dindori at 2s. 9d. 
(Rs. 1-6) ; and in Sangamner close to the fifth class of the 
Chdndor group at 2s. fid. (Rs. 1^). 

Nothing in addition to the highest dry-crop acre rates was levied on 
purely well-watered lands. The channel- watered land of the villages 
in this block was charged a highest acre water-rate of 18s. (Rs. 9). 
The average rates on land irrigated from wells and dams were 
8s. 3|^d. (Rs. 4-2-5) in Chandor, and 9s. 3|d. (Rs. 4-10-6) in Dindori 
in addition to the dry-crop rates. A hundred acres of rice, three- 
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^ The details are ; 

? Chdiidor-Dtndon Area^ 1810 and 1S70. 
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Arable. 

Un- 

srable. 

Grass. 

Village 

sites. 

Total. 

Ar- 

able. 

Unar- 

able. 

Total. 

Totai. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1,70 ...| 

Chindor 

Niph4d 

Dindori 

NAsjk 

45 

11 

38 

4 

77,870 
] 87,167 

10,919 

4544 

2275 

4221 

13,800 

6442 

104,864 

101,374 

11,319 

12,811 

623 

289 

11,947 

13,100 

116,814 

114,471 


Total ... 

98 

165,037 

15,463 

6496 

19,242 

206.238 

24,130 

917 

25,047 

231,285 

1840 ...| 

ChAndor 

Niph&d 

45 

11 

( 65,607 

24,668 

1993 

10,997 

103,165 

9834 

1147 

10,981 

114,146 

Dindori 

33 

4 

j 76,326 

16,004 

2115 

2609 

97,054 

12,593 

584 

13,177 

110,231 


Total ... 

98 

141,833 

40,672 

4I0S 

13,606 

200,219 

21,427 

1731 

24,158] 224,377 


Increase ... 


23,204 


23S8 

5636 

6019 

1703 

... 

889 

6908 


Decrease .. 



25,209 
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Sinnar, 
111 ViUaQes, 
1874-75. 


fourths of which were in Vadgaon in Dindori, were charged a maxi- 
mum water-rate of 10s. (Rs. 5) and assessed at £29 (Rs. 290) 

The effect of the revised survey and assessment was, in the 
Chandor group, an increase in the tillage area from 64,022 to 75,469 
acres, an average rise in the rate of assessment from Is. 3fd. 
to Is. 7d. (as. lOi to as. 12-8) and an increase in the rental from 
£3942 to £6015 (Rs. 39,420- Rs. 60,150) or fifty-two per cent. In 
the Dindori group the increase in the tillage area was from 74,481 
to 85,401 acres, the average rise in assessment from Is. 6fd. to 
Is. lOfd. (as. 12:j - as. 15-2), and the increase in rental from 
£5407 to £8143 (Rs. 54,070-Rs. 81,430) or fifty-one per cent. For 
the whole block the increase in the tillage area was from 138,503 
to 160,870 acres, in the average acre rates from Is. 3fd. to Is. 8^d. 
(as. lO^-as. 13-8), and in the rental from £9349 to £14,157 
(Rs. 93,490- Rs. 1,41,570) or 51 ‘4 per cent. The details are : 

Chandor- Dindori Revision Settlement, ISIS- 74? 


Sub-Divisio.v. 

Villages, 

1874. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Dry Crop. 

Channel- 

watered. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

As- 

sess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Chindor 

Dindori 

Total 

56 -J 

Proposed .. 
Existing' 
Proposed .. 
Existing 

Proposed ... 
Existing 

Acres. 

72,085 

60, :m 

81,478 

69,994 

Rs. 

43,510 

23/21i 

6i,804 

35,044 

Acres. 

3384 

3629 

3323 

4487 

Rs. 

14,049 

13,847 

17,791 

18,367 

Acres 

2401 

1435 

1766 

1845 

Rs. 

5SS 

360 

639 

663 

Acres. 

77,870 

65,507 

87,767 

76,326 

Rs. 

60,147 

39,419 

81,427 

54,072 

98 [ 

153,063 

130,387 

103.314 

60,256 

7207 

8116 

S1.843 

32,214 

4167 

3330 

1127 

1023 

165,637 

141,833 

141,574 

93,491 


In 1874-75 the revision survey was extended to the block of 
ni Sinnar villages, which had been surveyed by Captain Davidson 

original survey a redistribution of 
sub-divisions had scattered those villages. Thirty-five had gone to 
Kopargaon and five to Sangamnor in Ahmadnagar, one had gone to 
JNiphad in JSlasik, and seventy remained in Sinnar. In 1874 the area 
of this block was 481 square miles and the population G5 943 or 137 
to the square mile. The land was divided into three belts • the 
southern and western villages which had middling soil but ’<rood 
rainfall and were joined by a high road with the Devlali railwav 
station ; a central tract round the village of Vavi where the 
nns middling and the rainfall somewhat scanty and the 
villages to the east, about the Malegaon and Nagar road which 
had a larger pro^rtion of good deep soil and the markets of Rahata 
Kopargaon, and Yeola Except the Godavari to the north the only 
river of any note was the Devnadi, which had a succession of dams 


' Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLV. 20-24. 

2 Under the original settlement, including the drv-cron .. 

acre-rate on land watered from wells and hlains w\s pV o , „ the average 

rXLV%f '“Shest dr^.^ro^ bL"? Go'vc''s11; 
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and supplied with water almost all the channel-watered land. Of 3115 
wells, 2130 were in working order and 985 out of repair. During 
the ten years ending 1872-73 the rainfall ranged between 33'33 in 
1870-71 and 12‘45 inches in 1871-72, and averaged 1874 inches.^ 
When these villages were surveyed in 1843 and 1844 they were 
in a very depressed state, and a reduction of fifteen per cent had 
been m^e in the Government demand. From the details of tillage 
and revenue given below, it would seem that during the survey lease, 
1850-51, 1851-52, 1853-54, and 1871-72 were bad years. During 
the thirty years of the survey lease produce prices had risen 
considerably. The average price of millet during the twelve years 
ending 1844 was between 90 and 100 pounds (45-50 shers)t'he rupee. 
During the first fifteen years of the survey lease there was no great 
rise, but in 1859-60 prices rose to from 70 to 80 pounds (35-40 
sherts). From this, chiefly owing to the American war, prices rose 
in 1863-64 nearly three times as high as they had been in 1844. After 
the close of the American war they again declined, and in 1873-74 
millet had fallen about sixty per cent.* Daring the thirty years of the 
survey lease the tillage area spread from an average of 151,526 acres 
in the ten years ending 1854, to 225,286 in the ten years ending 
1874, which was accompanied by a rise in collections from £10,174 
to £14,809 (Rs. 1,01,740-R3. 1,48,090).® The details are : 

Sinnar Land Revenue, 


Tsars. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Land Rerenue. 

Grass. 

Total. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste Land 
assessed. 

Acres. 

Assess* 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 




Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 


Bs. 

1844-1854 

108 

151,520 

1,02,834 

4440 

1,07,274 

5535 

1,01,739 

69,605 

32,471 

1864-1864 ... 

lOS 

201,514 

1,26,925 

7179 

1,34,104 

765 

1,33,339 

23,217 

10,578 

1864-1874 ... 

108 

225,280 

1,38,794 

9617 

1,48,411 

324 

1,48,087 

1898 

671 
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» The detaUs are : 1863-64, 13-59 inches ; 1864-65, 20-89 ; 1865-66, 14 66 ; 1866-67, 
18-94; 1867-68, 18-05; 1868-69, 16-67; 1869-70, 22 32 ; 1870-71, 33-33 ; 1871-72,12-45; 

1872- 73, 16-48. Lieut. -Colonel Taverner, 843 of 5th October 1874, para. 34. In 

1873- 74, 19-15 inches ; 1874-75, 24 74 ; 1875-76, 22 69. Lieut. -Colonel Taverner, 733 
of 17th October 1876, para. 12. 


Tear. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Yrar. 

Pounds. 

Tear. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Posidi. 

1843-44... 

110 

1849-50... 

85 

1855-56 .. 

60 

1861-62... 

50 

1867-63... 

32 

1844-45... 

95 

18.t0-51... 

60 

1856-67... 

80 

1862-63... 

40 

1868-69... 

28 

1845-46 .. 

65 

1851-62... 

75 

1857-58 .. 

70 

i 1863-64... 

20 

1869-70.. 

35 

1846-47... 

70 

1862-53... 

80 

1859-59... 

75 

1 1864-65... 

30 

1870-71... 

45 

1847-48 .. 

135 

1853-54... 

95 

1859-60... 

76 

1 1865-66.. 

33 

1871-72... 

26 

1848-49... 

150 

1854-55... 

65 

18«)*61... 

60 

j 1866-67... 

33 

1872-73... 

45 


In 1873-74 millet sold at 60 pounds the rupee. Lieut -Colonel Taverner’s Sinnar Revision Survey 
Report 843 of 5th October 1874, para. 35. 

® These figures are for 108 of the 111 Sinnar villages. During the thirty years of 
the first survey (1844-1874), the Tillage Area steadily rose from 130,000 acres in 
1844-45 to 175,000 acres in 1847--48 ; it then continually declined to 135,(XX) 
acres in 1850-51 ; and from 1850 it steadily rose to 220, (XK) acres in 1862-63 
and 227,000 acres in 1873-74. The average tillage amounted to 192,000 acres. 
Collections rose from Rs. 80, (XX) in 1844-45 to Rs. 1,15,000 in 1847-48. They then 
declined to Rs. 85, (KW in 1851-52, rose to Rs. 1,00,000 in the following year, and 

B 2.3—34 
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Chapter VIII. During the same period population rose from 49,911 to 65,943 or 
thirty-two per cent; carts from 2220 to 3467 or fifty-six per cent ; 
AdmMstration. ploughs from 3589 to 5021 or forty per cent; and farm bullocks 
„ . . c . and male buffaloes from 20,691 to 23,499 or fourteen per cent, 
evision uney. other hand, cows showed a decrease from 18,420, to 

Tsh’ 16,333 or eleven per cent; buffaloes from 4175 to 4053 or three pe|.' 

cent ; sheep and goats from 42,933 to 25,460 or forty-one per cent^- 
and horses from 1837 to 1800 or two per cent. The number of wells 
rose from 2130 in 1844 to 3115 in 1874 or thirty-one per cent. 

Of this Sinnar group, the thirty-five Kopargaon villages, at the 
time of resettlement (1874) formed a compact block, twelve miles 
across at the broadest, and .stretching from three to fifteen 
miles south of Kopargaon on the Godavari. It had no natural 
boundary, and contained no hill or river of any size, nor any 
stream which flowed all the year round. The country was slightly 
waving and sloped gradually north towards the Goddvari. Most 
of the villages had black soil of varying depths. In Sbirdi, Eui, 
Biregaon, Pimplds, and a few other villages, much of the soil was of 
the b^est description; in others such as Ranjangaon, Korhala, Mane- 
gaon, and Kakdi, there was a large area of poor soil. As a whole, the 
fertility of the group was above the average. The area under millet, 
pulse, and other early crops, was about double the area under wheat 
and gram. The style of tillage was better than in Sholapur and 
Poona. The soil was usually ploughed every other year, and, 
except in deep soil, early and late crops generally alternated, the 
ploughing taking place after the millet was harvested. Many of 
the lighter soils were ploughed every year. The plough used,^did 
not require more than four bullocks, and did not pass far benv th 
the surface. Considerable attention was given to manure, and 
each house owned a manure-pit outside the village walls W'here all 
its refuse was thrown and whence manure was carted as it was 
needed. Dry-crop soil received any manure that might remain 
after the garden-land had all it wanted. It was a common 
practice to get a Dhangar to fold his flock on a field, the 
landholder feeding him and his family while they remained there. 
Tobacco was a specialty of some of the villages, notably of Rui and 
Shirdi, and was generally grown as a dry-crop. It grew in almost 
any soil, but preferred the white soil near a village site or light 
alluvial soil on stream banks. It was sown in seed beds and 
planted about the beginning of October, and was ready to cut 
early in January. Tobacco was seldom grown by Kunbis, 
as they disliked the loss of life which the nipping of the 


again fell to Rs. 92,000 in 1853-54. From 1854 there was a steady increase to 
Rs. 1,40,000 in 1868-69. In the next five years they varied between Rs. 1,38,000 in 
1869-70 and Rs. 1,40,000 in 1873-74. The average collections amounted to 
Rs. 1,20,000. During the same period Remissiovs varied between Rs. 3 000 
and Rs. 14,0(X). They fell from Rs. 14,000 in 1844-45 to Rs. .3000 in 184.5-46,’ In 
the next two years no remissions were granted. In the next nine years, except 
in 1851-.52 and 1853-54 w'hen they amounted to about Rs. 14,000, they were 
never more than Rs. 4000. In the remaining seventeen years, except 1871-72 when 
they were about Rs. 4000, no remissions were granted. Lieut. -Colonel Taverner 
843 of 5th October 1874. ’ 
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shoots caused.^ The crop was generally made over to a Bhil, who Chapter VIII. 
had no such scruples and was rewarded for his pains with half the li^d 

gross produce.2 Administrationu 

The wheat was of two sorts, baJcsi and hatha. Bahsi, which was Revision Survey, 
oftener grown under wells than in dry soil, was fine but delicate ; Sinnar, 

hatha was hardy but inferior. The difference in price between the I87i, 

two sorts was not more than two shers or four pounds the rupee. The 
garden crops were not important. Six villages had pdtasthal or 
channel- watered tillage, but it was of the poorest description, as none 
of the channels flowed for more than a month or two after the rains. 

The average depth of the wells was twenty feet. In well-lands 
Ashtagaon took the lead, having 102 wells, sixty-four of them old 
bearing assessment and thirty-eight of them new. Only about 100 
acres of sugarcane were grown in 1873, and of 930 acres® commanded 
by wells not more than 300 were planted with garden crops. 

It was a common practice throughout these villages to look on 
wells solely as a stand-by in case of failure of rain ; in 1873 many 
wells were left idle because the rainfall sufficed without their aid. 

In the survey officer’s opinion this state of things was the natural 
result of light assessment and regular and seasonable rainfall. 

Under the few good wells sugarcane was the usual garden 
crop. The other products were wheat, generally hahsi, and 
vegetables. The unraetalled Malegaon-Nagar road passed through 
Kopargaon and thence through the whole length of the group on 
its eastern side. Edhata, the chief village and market after 
Kopargaon, lay on this road, beyond the eastern border of the sub- 
division. This market was well attended but was not remarkable for 
any special commodity. There was a small market at Korhala ; but 
by far the most important trade-centre in the neighbourhood was 
the cattleand cloth market at Yeola, twelve miles north of Kopargaon. 

The chief place of export was the Lasalgaon railway station in 
Niphad north of the Goddvari, to which in the fair season a consider- 
able traffic passed from Ahmadnagar. The road was a mere cart 
track, branching from the Nagar roadat Rahdta and leaving the 
group at Madhi Budrukh. The buying trade at Lasalgaon was 
carried on by Bohora brokers from Bombay, and in the height of 
the season between 200 and 300 cartloads of grain were every day 
sold. 

Of the entire Sinnar survey block of 1 1 1 villages, a group of forty- 
four Sinnar and five Sangamner villages differed considerably from 
the thirty-five Kopargaon villages. This group lay to the west of 
the Kopargaon group, and on the south and west was bounded by 
spurs of the Sahyadris. The land was higher and more waving than 
in Kopargaon, and, especially to the east and south, had some small 


1 The Kunbis thought the taking of life a crime of the nature of infanticide, and 
likely to bring a curse on their children. Mr. Fletcher, para 4, in Lieut.. Col. 
Taverner’s 843 of 1874, para 31, 

*A held of 7/u acres, assessed at Es. 4, yielded (1874) six pallds or 1440 pounds 
which was considered an eight anna crop. The value of a palla or 240 pounds of 
.tobacco ranges from Rs, 8 to Rs, 11, according to the quality of the leaf, 
t 3 At five acres to the working mot or leather water-bag 
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hills. As a whole, except in Sdydl Kankuri and Nirhdla in the 
east, this group contained less good soil than the Kopargaon villages. 
Black soil was the exception, most of it was a shallow red, which 
with a favourable rainfall was admirably suited for early crops. 
This Sinnar group was crossed from the west as far as its centre by 
the Devnadi, which then turned north and fell into the Godavari. 
It was a very fine stream and its waters were largely used for 
irrigation in almost every village through which it flowed. The 
staple dry-crop was millet. Scarcely any other crop was grown, except 
in some of the eastern villages, where, when the soil allowed it, wheat 
was grown. The millet in this group was finer than elsewhere, partly 
because the soil and climate suited it, partly because the tillage was 
more careful. The soil being hght and shallow was ploughed always 
once, often twice, and sometimes even thrice a year. Manure was 
carefully saved, and, as most villages had little garden land, a large 
share of manure fell to the dry-crop fields. There was no rotation of 
crops. Every year in June millet was sown, mixed perhaps with 
one or other of the ordinary pulses. After the millet harvest in 
October thelandwas immediately ploughed; many or mostfields were 
ploughed again in the hot weather, and some even a third time. 
Except from the Dev and its tributaries this group had no supply of 
river water, and, as the basin of the Dev lay much lower than the 
country round, little land was watered from wells. Sinnar itself, 
besides its large channel-watered area, had 140 wells watering about 
125 betel-leaf orchards with a yearly gross acre yield of from £15 
to £70 (Rs. 150-Rs. 700). The other well-watered crops were baksi 
and kdtha wheat, sugarcane, vegetables, and a few lime orchards 
in Nimon. The distinctive feature of this group was its channel 
irrigation of 2787 acres from dams on the Devnadi and its tributaries 
the Shiv and the Sarasvati. The chief channel- watered crops were 
sugarcane, kavdya or jod wheat, kamod and dodki rice, vdl, and konda 
jvdri. The only made road was from Nasik, which passed through 
Sinnar along the southmost villages of the group as far as Nandur 
Singoti where it divided, one branch turning south to Poona through 
Sangamner, the other passing to Nagar. Besides this main road 
there were many passable cart tracks. The chief markets were 
Sinnar, Vavi, and Nimon. None of these markets were remarkable 
for any special produce, nor was there any manufacture deserving 
mention in any village m the group. A few weavers in Sinnar wove 
coarse country-cloth, and in a few other villages native blankets 
were made. 


The average rupee prices in the ten years before the survey 
revision (1864-1874) were millet 38 pounds, wheat 29 nounds and 
gram 28 pounds. The rupee prices in 1873-74 were mfllet 
57 pounds, wheat 38 pounds, and gram 34 pounds, which though 
much lower than the prices during the American war, were from 65 
to 84 per cent above the prices that had ruled before the war The 
survey superintendent thought that, except in seasons of scarcity 
prices were not likely to rise above their 1874 level. 

In the Sinnar-Sangamner group the people of several villao-oa 
among them Khopdi-Khurd, Kham'bdla, Bhokni, anr^mon Xe 
^an^ans who had been settled for about two generations. The^ 
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wandering habits still so far remained that they left their homes 
after the millet harvest (November), and went with their oxen 
to the teak forests below the Sahyadris and brought back timber 
for sale. Their lands seemed to show that they were hardworking 
and careful husbandmen, though neighbouring Kunbis affected to 
consider them somewhat disreputable and untrustworthy. Though 
dependent on the moneylender the husbandmen were not without 
little luxuries.^ In many cases the actual husbandman was a tenant. 
In such cases in dry-crop land the holder paid the assessment and 
half of the value of the seed ; and the tenant raised the crop and 
provided the rest of the seed. The produce was divided equally 
between them. In garden lands the holder generally suppli^ the 
tenant with oxen and a driver and received a money rental.^ After 
the early harvest was over the poorer husbandmen added to their 
profits by moving with their women and children to the villages near 
the Godavari and reaping the wheat. They were paid five per cent 
of what they cut, and, besides supporting themselves for about six 
weeks, brought back some grain. 

The 108 Government villages® were arranged in five groups 
with highest diy-crop acre rates ranging from 4s. to 2s. 9d. 
(Es. 2-Es. 1-6), averaging Is. 4§d. (as. 11-1), and yielding an 
increase of 41 J per cent. In fixing these rates the chief 
considerations were, distance from market, ease of traffic, and 
climate. Sinnar and M4hal Sakora were put in the first class and 
charged a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) ; thirty-nine 
villages formed the second class with a highest acre rate of 3s. 6d, 
(Rs. If) ; fourteen villages with a highest acre rate of 3s. 3d. 
(Rs. 1-10) were placed in the third class; thirty-seven with a highest 
acre rate of 3s. (Rs. 1^) in the fourth class ; and sixteen with a highest 
acre rate of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1-6) in the fifth class. The highest water 
acre rate was fixed at £1 (Rs. 10) and the average amounted to 10s. 
7fd. (Rs. 5-5-1).* In the 108 Government villages these revised 
rates raised the dry-crop assessment by £5147 (Rs. 51,470) or 
41 f per cent, and the average acre rate from Is. Ifd. (as. 8-10) 
to Is. 4|d. (as. 11-1). The water cess was increased by £394 
(Rs. 3940) or 27 per cent, and the average acre rate from 8s. 8fd. 
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^ Mr. Fletcher in Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner’s Survey Report, 843 of 1874. 

^ Mr. Fletcher in Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner’s Survey Report, 843 of 1874. 

®The remaining three villages were dumdla or reversionary villages. 

^ Under the original survey there were nine orders of soil, annas 16, 13, lOJ, 8, 6, 
4J. 3. 2, and IJ. Of these annas 16 and 2 were kept, while as. 13 was raised to 
os. 14, as. lOJ to as. 12, os. 8 to os. 10, as. 6 to cts. 8, as. 4J to os. 6, and os. 3 to os. 4 ; 
as. IJ was lowered to 1 anna. Alluvial deposit was, for dry-crops, divided into 
three classes, as. 20, 18, and 16. When cultivated as garden and under wells, which 
were formerly assessed, no water cess was added to the first class ; os. 2 were added 
to the second class ; and as. 4 to the third. Updl land, that is laud moist enough to 
grow sugarcane without the help of well or channel water, was classed at the highest 
alluvial rate, as. 20 a share, for all shares in which sugarcane was grown. Lands 
with a right to water from wells, formerly assessed, had a water cess of os. 4 added 
to the soil classification up to the 7th class (as. 4) of soil. But the levy of this 
special cess was limited to five acres if the well had only one water bag, to ten acres 
if it had two, to fifteen if it had three, and to twenty if it had four. No addition 
was made to the assessment of land watered from wells which were made during the 
survey lease. Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 843 of 1874, para 39. 
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to lOs. 7|c?. (Es. 4-5-6 to Es. 5-5-1). The combined assessment of 
soil and water amounted to £19,461 (Es. 1,94,610) against £13,920 
(Rs. 1,39,200) collected in 1873-74, the year before the revision. 
The following statement shows the details in acres and rupees : 


Shmar Bevifsion Settlement, ISlIf-lo. 



Tillage. 

Assessment. 

Arable 

Waste. 

Water 

CESS 

ONLY. 

108. 

Drj-. 

crop. 

Channel 

rate. 

Well 

rate. 

Total. 

Dry. 

crop. 

Channel 

rate. 

Well 

rate. 

Total. 

Area. 

Rent. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Proposed 

238,224 

3470 

12,242 

2,53,930 

155,073 

5135 

15,960 

1,76,168 

3084 

639 

18,438 

Existing 

21 0 4-21 

3338 

3127 

2,25,886 

112,335 

3338 

9029 

1,24,702 

126S 

420 

14,497 

Increase 

18,803 

13-2 

9115 

28.050 

42,738 

1797 

6931 

51,466 

1316 

219 

3941 


The next block in which the revision survey was introduced was 
one of sixty villages in the plain part of Nasik. This block had been 
surveyed by Captain Davidson in 1845. Since 1845 the redistribution 
of sub-divisions had brought fourteen of these villages into Niphad 
and fourteen into Sinnar, leaving thirty-two in Nasik. At the time 
of the first survey the villages in this block numbered sixty-nine. 
They were very depressed, and the rates then introduced had 
involved a reduction of thirty-four per cent in the Government 
demand. These lighter rates, the rise in produce prices, and the 
opening of roads and of the railway had caused a spread of tillage 
from an average of 59,666 acres in the ten years ending 1854 to 
70,594 acres in the ten years ending 1861, and to 83,454°in the' ten 
years ending 1874. During the same time collections had risen 
from £5507 (Rs. 55,070) to £7140 (Rs. 71,400).i The details are : 

Ndhlk Land If even tie, 1844-1874. 


Ykars. 

Villages. 

Land Revenue. 

Grass. 

Total. 

! Rerais- 
j sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste Land 
assessed. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

! Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs 

1S44-1854... 

60 

59,666 

53,160 

2850 

56,010 

1 938 

55,072 

it, 074 

11,689 

1854-1864... 

60 

70,594 

58,643 

4524 

63,167 

! 61 

63,106 

14,737 

6967 

1864-1874. 

60 

83,454 

61,699 

6705 

71.404 


71,404 

1673 

746 


1 During the thirty years ending 1873-74 the Tillage Area ranged from da non 
acres in 1844-45 to 83,000 in 1873-74 an<l averaged 72,000 acres ®Tn A? 

..ira nsAi.lsasi a c- nno . e m the first four 


years (1844-1848) it rose from 48,000 to 67,000 ; in thelext fivryears a849 
fell to 59,000 acres. From 1853 it steadily increased to 70,000 acres in 1 a 

83,000 in 1863-64. During the remaining ten years excent in 1867 fis *‘"4 

was a slight fall, the tillage area remafned constant at lUSo ac A Du ri 
same period Collections v.aried from Rs. 45.000 in 1844-4Ato Rs 65 6o0^n v! 
and averaged Rs. 58,000. In the first five years they rose from Es’ 45 ’^ isdui- 
to Rs. 57,000 in 1848-49, and fell in the n^t three years to Rs k mSi ;' 

They then contimually increased till they reached iL 65 OOO in 1863 64 at^wh^ h 
amount they continued during the ten remaining years The phieAfi * which 
were Rs. 4000 in 1851-52, Rs? 2500 in 1844-45 .^d rvernl 1 
Eb. 1000. After 1855 no remissions were granted.’ Lieut.-Col. TaverLT, 910 7l874 
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During the thirty years ending 1873-74 population had increased 
from 23,620 to 34,432 or 40 per cent; carts from 603 to 1809 or 
215 per cent ; ploughs from 1907 to 2907 or 52 per cent ; cows from 
6913 to 8859 or 28 per cent; buifaloes from 2478 to 2697 or 9 per 
cent; and sheep and goats from 8160 to 9269 or 14 per cent. On 
the other hand, farm bullocks and male buffaloes had fallen from 
14,516 to 12,609 or 13 per cent, and horses from 818 to 757 or 7 per 
cent. Wells had risen from 1266 to 1614 or 27 per cent. 

The lands included in this group formed (1874) a tame well 
wooded basin, nearly surrounded by hills and uplands, and divided 
into two valleys, one drained by the Godavari the other by the 
Darna. Most of the villages were built on the banks of these 
streams. In the low-lying parts, about one-half of the whole, the 
soil was black, and much of it, especially between the GodWari and 
the Darna, was rich black. In the other half, most of which were 
uplands, the soil was equally divided between red and gravel, harad. 
Small plots of rice and of dheli or river bed and rndlcti or river bank 
land were found in a few of the southern villages. During the ten 
years ending 1872-73 the rainfall ranged from 17'84 in 1871-72 to 
32’96 inches in 1870-71 and averaged 24' 76.* The Godavari and 
the Darna provided an unfailing supply of water. There were 1614 
wells watering 6371 acres. Both in the light and in the heavy soils, 
the dampness of the air and the ready growth of weeds made at least 
one ploughing a year necessary. The date of ploughing depended 
on the character of the season. If the season was good the soil was 
turned by a four-bullock plough in November or December, and left 
to dry till May, when it was twice harrowed. In June, after the 
first showers of rain, the dry-crop lands were again ploughed, 
once lengthways and once across, and once or twice harrowed. 
After the crops sprang up, the hoe was once or twice used to clear 
away grass and weeds. After every crop garden-lands were 
ploughed length and crossways, the plough being used four times 
or oftener, according to the crop to be grown. When sugarcane 
was planted, special care was taken in preparing the lands, the 
clods were generally broken with a wooden mallet, and the ground 
levelled by a flat heavy board. While the crop was growing the 
land was once or twice cleared of weeds. As a rule, garden lands 
received a yearly supply of manure, the quantity varying from ten 
to twenty cartloads the acre, according to the crop to be grown. 
Dry-crop lands were manured when the cultivator could afford 
it. The dry-crops were grown in rotation, and, as a rule, 
only one crop was raised in a year. The chief dry-crops were 
millets, wheat, tur, gram, niigli, khnrdsni, and hardui. In good 
seasons and on good soils, after hdjri, udid, rdla, and mvg, it 
was usual to raise a second crop of gram, masur, vdtdna, or 
kardai. In garden lands there was no regular rotation of crops. 
The practice was to raise two crops a year, the favourite second crop 
being methi. A third crop of kojida jvdri, a variety of Indian 


iThe details are: 1863, 25-92 inches; 1864, 20-20; 1865, 29-26; 1866, 23-67; 
1867, 27-31 ; 1868, 20-25 ; 1869, 27-20 ; 1870, 32-96 ; 1871, 17-84 ; and 1872, 23. 
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millet, was sometimes raised as fodder. The chief garden crops 
were wheat, earth-nut hhuimug, and English vegetables. Grapes 
were the best paying crop, and were grown to a considerable 
extent both near Nasik and near Vadala. The vineyards covered 
forty-two acres. The best vine was the phaJcri, whose grapes fetched 
a good price in Bombay. Much of the land, entered in the village 
papers as occupied waste, was purposely kept for grass, an occasional 
rest forming part of the system of crop rotation.^ 

Nasik was well off for roads. The Bombay -Agra highroad 
entered on the north-east near Adgaon and left on the 
south near Rajurbavla. In spite of the opening of the railway 
much traffic still passed along this road. The Poona-Nasik road, 
which by Sangamner and Sinnar entered the Ndsik sub-division 
on the east near Sinda, was a still busier thoroughfare. A third 
made road joined Ndsik with Peint. Of fair weather tracks the 
chief were the partially metalled road from Ndsik to Trimbak, 
used mostly by pilgrims, and the Nasik-Dindori road. In addition 
to its roads the Nasik sub-division had two railway stations, Nasik 
and Devlali, and two others not far from its boundaries, Khervadi 
three miles on the north-east and Nandur one and a half miles 
on the south-east. There were two public ferries, one on the 
Agra road across the Godavari and the other on the Sinnar road 
across the D^rna. There were three market towns, Ndsik, Bhagur, 
and Pandurli. At Nasik, besides the permanent market, half-weekly 
cattle fairs were held on the banks of the Goddvari. At the 
weekly market at Bhagur about Rs. 500 worth, and at Pandurli 
about Rs. 100 worth of cloth, grain, and copper vessels were sold. 
Except the Nasik brass vessels and cloth there were no manufactures. 

During the twelve years before the first survey (1844) millet rupee 
prices averaged eighty-four pounds, wheat seventy -four, gram seventy- 
two, and rice thirty-eight. In the first ten years of the survey lease 
(1844-1854) millet rose to seventy-four pounds the rupee, wheat to 
sixty-six, and gram to sixty-four, whOe rice remained at thirty-eight 
or an average increase from 12 to 14 per cent. In the second ten 
years of the survey lease (1854-1864) grain prices rose still higher 
millet and wheat selling at fifty-four pounds the rupee, gram at 
fifty-two, and rice at thirty-three, or an average increase over the 
twelve years before survey of 55 per cent in millet, 38 in gram 37 
in wheat, and 15 in rice. During the last ten years of the survey 
lease (1864-1874) the average prices were, millet thirty-three pounds 
the rupee, wheat and gram thirty, and rice twenty, or an average 
Ive years before the survev nf l 


increase over the twelve years before the survey of 155 per cOTt 
in millet, 146 in wheat, 140 in gram, and 90 in rice. Durincr the 
1873-74) before the revision, prices had fallen 
to thirty-five pounds the rupee for millet, thirty-four for gram, 
thirty for wheat, and twenty-two for rice, that is an average increase 

f ° yef s the original survey of 140 per cent in 

millet, 146 in wheat, 112 in gram, and 73 in rice. ^ 


' At PAsta in Sinnar 446i acres of red an r? craToll,, i j 
Ea. 614 to Rs. 1990 a year, and at MAlegaon yielded from 

N^ik highroad, 85 acres of black and Poona- 

Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner's 910 of 1874, pa^a 2!^ ***^^*‘' 
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■>; During the thirty years of the survey lease, millet rupee prices 
t: had averaged fifty-four pounds, wheat fifty pounds, gram forty-eight 
•5 pounds, and rice thirty pounds. Compared with the averages of the 
'4 twelve years before the survey, these prices showed an increase of 

J 65 per cent in millet, 50 in gram, 48 in wheat, and 26 in rice. In 
1873-74 millet sold at forty-five pounds the rupee, gram at thirty- 
four, wheat at thirty-two, and rice at twenty-four. Compared with 
I ‘ the average prices of the twelve years before the survey, the 1873-74 
prices showed a rise of 87 per cent in millet, 112 in gram, 131 in 
t wheat, and 58 in rice.^ 

d The villages lay close together and were large and well peopled. 
E Most of the houses were tiled and many of them were roomy and 
well built with two stories. The people were active, hardworking, 
and well clothed. Land was highly valued in the central portion 
of this survey block The prosperous state of these villages was 
•owing to the light assessment introduced in 1 845, to the Peninsula 
railway, and to the steady demand and high prices paid for field 
produce. The husbandmen were vigorous and painstaking, and 
their holdings were not excessively large, the largest varying 
' from 1 50 to 290 acres with three or four ploughs and from six to 
eight pairs of bullocks. As most of the land was held by husband- 
men, subletting was not common. Tenants paid their rent in grain, 
the amount- varying from a third to a half. In dry-crop land the 
. oprietor paid the Government rent and supplied half of the seed ; 
in garden land, besides the rent and half of the seed, he supplied 
the manure and met half the tillage charges. A few lands were 
sublet for cash payments varying from 25 to 300 per cent over the 
Government assessment.^ 
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The result of the revision survey and settlement was to arrange 
the sixty villages in five classes, with highest dry-crop acre 
r rates varying from 5s. to 3s. 3d. (Rs. 2^ -Re. 1-10) and averaging 
I Is. 9|d. (as, 14-7). The new rates yielded an increased revenue of 
47| per cent. The chief grounds in support of this rise in rent 
' were the prosperity of the villages, the increase in population, the 
certain rainfall, the plentiful supply of water, and the excellent outlet 
for produce. Devlali, which besides being a railway station had every 
advantage of soil and water, was placed in a class by itself with a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of 5s. (Rs. 2J). Eleven villages close to 
the camp and railway stations formed the second class with a highest 
rate of 4s. 6d. (Rs. 2^), and twenty-five villages in the valley were 
placed in the third class with a highest rate of 4s. (Rs. 2). Of the 
remaining twenty-three eastern villages bordering on the second and 
third classes of the Sinnar group, sixteen formed the fourth class 
and were charged a highest rate of 3s. 6d. (Re. If) and seven 
formed the fifth class with a highest rate of 3s. 3d. (Re. 1-10). 


1 NAsik millet or bdjri rupee prices were 10 pdylis or about 1-10 pounds in 1833, 
13 piiylis in 1834, 8 in 183, j, 11 in 1838, 8 in 1839, 1840, and 1841, 9 in 1842, 9J in 1843, 
10| in 1844, 8 in 1848, 3 in 1864 and 1865, 4 in 1870, and 3 in 1871 and 1872. Mr. 
Erskine, C S., Collector of f74sik, 3689 of 12th November 1874. 

2 At Devlili 14:j% acres of alienated dry-crop land assessed at Rs. 24, and six acres 
of garden land assessed at Rs. 17 J were sublet for Es. 125 or at a profit of 200 per 
cent. Lieut-Colonel Taverner, 910 of 1874, para 32. 

B 23-35 
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A few acres, wMcli during the survey lease had been turned from 
dry-crop to rice lands, were assessed at dry-crop rates. On ten 
acres of old rice land a highest rate of 10s. (Rs. 5) was charged. 
The revision raised the dry-crop assessment by £2752 (Rs. 27,520) 
or 47| per cent, the average acre rate being raised from Is. 4^d. to 
Is. Ogd. (as. 11-3 J - as. 14-7). The water cess was increased by 
£268 (Rs. 2680) or 38 per cent, raising the average acre rate from 
5s. 6d. to 6s. 8\d. (Rs. 2| - Rs. 3-5-8). The combined soil and 
water assessment amounted to £9488 (Rs. 94,880) against £6468 
(Rs. 64,680), collected in 1873-74 the year before the revision 
settlement. The following statement gives the details : 


Ndsik Revision Settlement^ 1874-75, 


Settlement. 

Villages. 

Tillage. 

Rent. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Watered. 

Rice. 

Total. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Watered. 

Rice. 

Total. 

Chan- 

nel. 

Well. 

Chan- 

nel. 

Well. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Proposed 

60 

83,882 

2922 

6371 

10 

93,185 

68,864 

4819 

11,372 

28 

85,083 

Exiting 

60 

79,230 

25S6 

1681 

10 

83,507 

49, .590 

2586 

5369 

20 

57,565 

Increase 


4652 

336 

4690 


9678 

19,274 

2233 

6003 

8 

27,518 


Settlement. 


Villages. 


Proposed 

Existing 

Increase 


Arable Waste, 


Area. 


Rent. 


60 

60 


Acres. 

X484 

650 

634 


Ks. 

469 

265 

204 


Total. 


Area. 


Acres. 

94,669 

84,157 

10,512 


Bent. 


Rs. 

85,552 

57,830 

27,722 


Channel Cess 

, ONLT. 


Rs. 

9799 

7117 


In 1876 the revision survey was introduced into the old Pdtoda 
sub-division of 189 villages, which had been surveyed and settled in 
1846. Since the former settlement, these Patoda villages had been 
spread over five sub-divisions, twenty-seven going to Nandgaon, 
twenty-one to Cbdndor, eighty-four to Yeola, four to Niphad, and 
fifty-three to Kopargaon. This group stretched over about forty 
miles from north to south and about twenty-five from east to west. 
The northern frontier abutted on the Nandgaon, Mdlegaon, and 
Chandor sub-divisions ; the east on the Nizamis territory ; the south 
on Kopargaon ; and the west on Niphad and Sinnar. The total area 
was 474,777 acres.^ 


1 Lieut. -Colonel Taverner, 733 of 17th October 1876, para. 5. 

Pdtoda Area, 1376. 


Si'b-Divisios. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Go\'ERNMENT, 

Alien- 

ated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unassess- 
ed waste. 

Cultivat- 

ed. 

W aste. 

y dsik. 

Nindgaon 

ChJindor 

Yeola 

Total ... 

Ahmadnanar. 

Niph&d 

Kopargaon 

Total . 

27 

21 

84' 

Acres. 

34,869 

33,165 

133,543 

Acres 

11,874 

442S 

i3,rio 

Acres. 

24,048 

6945 

25,916 

Acres. 

3219 

3524 

13,351 

Acres. 

74,010 

48,062 

186,523 

132 

2.01,577 

30,015 

56,909 

20,094 

308,595 

4 

53 

7457 

1,27,234 

9 

953 

2259 

16,081 

527 

11,659 

10,252 

155,930 

189 ■ 3,36.268 

30,977 ' 7.5.2--, 2 

32,280 

474,777 
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The twenty-seven Ndndgaon villages lay on the north slopes of Chapter VIH. 
the Ankai range. Most of the other villages sloped towards the li^d 

Godavari. The climate in the south was warmer than in the Administration, 
north, and was much better for ripening crops. The rainfall 
averaged 24'47 inches, but varied considerably in different parts. 

At Yeola, during the seven years ending 1875-76, it varied from 
13’25 inches in 1871-72 to 36'98 inches in 1870-71 and averaged 
27‘52 inches.^ 


Bevision Survey. 
Pdtoda, 
1876 . 


The survey settlement of 1 846 had reduced the average acre-rate 
from Is. 9d. to Is. (as. 14 - as. 8) and lowered the Government demand 
by about forty-eight per cent. It had worked most successfully. 
The tillage area had risen from an average of 201,150 acres in the 
ten years ending 1856 to 267,846 in the ten years ending 1866, and 
to 306,019 in the ten years ending 1876. During the same time 
the collections had risen from £11,424 to £17,067 (Es. 1,14,240- 
■•Es. 1,70,670) or forty-nine per cent. The details are : 

Pdtoda Land Revenue, 18 j^ - 1R76. 




REVEiOJH. 





CoLLSC- 

Year. 

Land. 



Rem is* 

Collec- 

Arable Waste. 




Grass. 

Total. 

SiOQS. 

tiODS. 





Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 


Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 




Bs. 

Rs« 

Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 


Rs. 

N&sik ...| 

1846-1856... 

1856-1866... 

1866-1876... 

117,174 

153,199 

185,813 

51,881 

64,318 

72,899 

8963 

6685 

7252 

55,844 

71,003 

80,151 

2616 

1 

6 

53,228 

71,002 

80,145 

101,310 

74,967 

33,510 

26,336 

15,623 

5842 

Ah m a d- r 
Dagar. 1 

1846-1856 .. 
1856-1866... 
1866-1876... 

83,976 

114,647 

120,206 

63,581 

8J,653 

85,621 

3189 

5871 

6790 

66,770 

88,424 

91,411 

6762 

Si 

61,008 

88,424 

90,527 

35,533 

6113 

807 

21,630 

3482 

171 

Total ... 1 

1846-1856... 
1856-1866 .. 
1866-1876... 

201,150 

267,846 

306,019 

1,15,462 

1,46,871 

1,68,520 

7152 

12,556 

13,042 

1,22,614 

1,59,427 

1,71,562 

8378 

I 

890 

1,14,236 

1,59,426 

1,70,672 

136,843 

81,080 

33,817 

47,966 

19,105 

6013 


During the thirty years of the survey lease the population and 
the resources of these villages had greatly increased. In the N4sik 
portion of the group, population had risen from 26,991 to 42,061 or 
55’8 per cent; carts from 1527 to 2079 or 36'1 per cent; ploughs 
from 2391 to 3469 or 45 per cent; bullocks and male buffaloes 
from 12,823 to 15,309 or 19’4 per cent ; cows from 11,629 to 16,924 or 
45*5 per cent ; female buffaloes from 2819 to 3943 or 39'8 per cent ; 


1 The available details from the different rain statements that include villages in 
this group are as follows : 

Pdtoda Mainfall, 18$U • 1875. 


Year. 

Nind. 

gaon. 

Chdndor. 

Yeola. 

Niphdd. 

Kopar- 

gaoD. 

Year. 

NAnd- 

gaon. 

ChSndor. 

Yeola. 

NiphSd. 

Kopar- 

gaoD. 

1864-65 .. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

18-99 

In. 

18-50 

1871-72 .. 

In. 

15*97 

In. 

17*54 

In. 

13*25 

In. 

9-46 

In. 

10-42 





19-60 

16*80 

1872-73 . 

2i'U 

32*16 

22*10 

13-79 

21*68 

1866-67 .. 




17*02 

15*32 

1873-74 . 

24*13 

36 83 

26*76 

23-30 

15*99 

1867-68 .. 




12-53 

13*04 

1874-76... 

25*35 

27*85 

27*90 

21 94 

26*85 

1868-69... 

30-25 



15-55 

21*59 

1876-76... 

25*19 

28*02 

34-12 

20*85 

30*40 

1869- 70.. 

1870- 71... 

35-78 

25-43 

39-27 

41-81 

si -58 
36-98 

18-33 

21-23 

33-36 
10 47 

Average 

25-82 

31*92 

27-53 

17*71 

19-37 
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and horses from 1040 to 1320 or 26 9 per cent. Sheep and goats 
showed a decrease from 17,869 to 14,661 or 17'9 per cent. In the 
Ahmadnagar portion, population had risen from 20,198 to 29,283 or 
44'9 per cent; carts from 1170 to 2043 or 746 per cent; ploughs 
from 1424 to 2682 or 88 '3 per cent ; bullocks and male buffaloes 
from 7153 to 12,287 or 71’7 percent; cows from 6102 to 11,506 
or 88'5 per cent ; female buffaloes from 1105 to 2337 or 11T4 per 
cent ; and horses from 766 to 1535 or 100'4 per cent. Sheep and 
goats showed a decrease from 15,228 to 13,103 or 13'9 per cent. The 
area watered from wells had risen, in the Nasik villages, from 2075 
to 6752 acres, and in the Ahmadnagar villages from 1047 to 4207.^ 
Most of these villages were well off for roads. The Peninsula 
railway passed east and west along the northern boundary and had 
two stations, Manmad and Nandgaon, within the limits of the group. 
The Malegaon- Ahmadnagar high road ran north and south through 
the centre, and from Nandgaon a made road led east to the Nizam's 
territory. In every direction ran village roads very good in the 
plain parts and almost always passable even in the hills. The chief 
town was Yoola, which had a great local name for its silk cloths and 
gold thread. The other towns were Puntamba, EahAta, Kopargaon, 
Savargaon, Andarsul, Nagarsul, Mukhed, and the railway stations of 
Manmad and Nandgaon. 

The marked improvement in the means of communication, the rise 
in produce prices, and the prosperous state of the villages justified an 
increase in the rental. The rental was raised from £16,400 to £22,763 
(Rs. 1,64,000- Rs. 2,2 / ,630) or 38*8 per cent, and the average acre rate 
from llfd. to Is. 2-^-d. {as. 7f -as. 9-11). To suit the redistribution 
of the Pdtoda block, the revision details for the Nandgaon, Chandor, 
Yeola, Niphad, and Kopargaon villages were given separately. The 
twenty-seven Nandgaon villages lay on the north slope of the Ankai 
range. They were on high ground, with shallow red soil and a cool 
healthy climate. Their market towns were Nandgaon, Mandvad, 
and Manmad. The staple produce was millet, much of it grown on 
the tops of plateaus. There was no channel-watered and very little 
well-watered land. The people had a good store of cattle of a fine 
breed, more like Khandesh than Deccan cattle. During the thirty 


1 The following are the details of the number and the distribution of wells : 
Fdtoda Garden Tillage and Welh, ISiO- ISTG 


Sub-Divisions. 

Vil- 

lages. 

IS**®- ! 1876. 



Acres. 

W orkiDg, 

Idle. 

1 Acres, i 

i j IVorking. 

j Idle, i Total. 

1 i 

Nandgaon . ^ 27 

Chandor .. ' 21 

Yeola . 84 

NiphS,d .. , 4 

Kopargaon . 53 

Tutel . . 189 

114 

Uiy 

563 

17 

473 

1313 j 

91 

126 

320 

12 

283 

832 

^2) ! 2:3 1' IH 

2.2 379 1 

S8-! ■ H73 1 7I7 

■9 ' 2.5 

‘■'0 1068 1 Col 

-115 1 3122 1 lC,lj 

i 

III 293 600 

1&6 1 409 2334 

ISO 1 1107 4ggg 

1 1 1 36 08 

310 1 941 i 4109 

1196 j 2876 , 10,959 
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years of the survey lease, partly from an inflow from the Nizam’s 
villages, population had risen from 3753 to 7624 or 103 per cent. 
As the soil was poor no general increase was made in the former 
classification valuation. But, on account of the opening of roads and 
two railway stations, the highest dry-crop acre rates were raised to 
2s., 2s. 3d., 2s. Gd., and 2s. 9d. (Re. 1, Rs. IJ, Rs. 1^, and Rs. 1-6), 
or an increase of about 24 per cent, and the average rates from 5|d. 
to 7d. (as. 3-11 - as. 4-8). The average acre yield of millet, the 
staple ci’op, was 160 pounds (2 mans). At the average prices (44 
pounds the rupee), which had ruled in the ten years ending 1876, 
the average dry-land acre rate of 8|d. (as. 5-7) on actual tillage, 
represented a .share of not more than one-tenth of the outturn. 

Like the Nfindgaon group, the twenty-one Chandor villages were 
on high ground ; but they had the advantage of a much better 
supply of water. The market towns were Manmad, Chandor, and 
Lasalgaon. During the thirty previous years the population bad 
risen from 4323 to 6944 or 60 per cent. All the villages had a 
fair area of well-watered and most of them had some channel- 
watered land. Since the former survey the railway with two 
stations, Lasalgaon and Manmad, had been opened, an improvement 
which was held to justify an increase of thirty per cent in the 
rental. Except two villages rated at 3s. 6d. (Rs. 1|) and 3s. 
(Rs. 1^), the highest new dry-crop acre rates were 2s. 6d. and 2s. 
9d. (Rs. Ij and Rs. 1-6), and averaged llcL (as. 7-4) compared with 
7|d. (as. 5-1) the 1846 average. Taking millet as the staple crop, 
the average dry-land acre-rate of Hid. (as. 7-11) on actual tillage 
represented, on the average prices (40 pounds the rupee) that had 
been prevailing for ten years (1866-1876), about one-tenth of the 
outturn. In the foi’mer settlement, though there was a nominal 
maximum of 12s. (Rs. 6), no channel-water cess of more than 5s. 6d. 
(Rs. 2|) had been levied, and most of the channel-watered land had 
paid no special water cess. In 1876 some of the land under masonry 
dams grew sugarcane, rice, and garden crops, and had an abundant 
supply of water throughout the year. The area had risen from 2S7 
acres with a water cess of £48 10s. (Rs. 485) in 1846 to 902 acres with 
a water cess of £199 4s. (Rs. 1992), or an increase of 310 per cent. 
Under the new settlement the highest acre rate was 8s. (Rs. 4) and 
the average 4s. od. (Rs. 2-3-4). 

In the eighty-four Yeola villages the population had increased 
from 17,359 to 25,728 or 48 per cent. The chief markets were 
Yeola, Savargaon, and Andarsul. The natural features varied 
considerably. A line drawn west from the north-west point of 
Nagarsul to Vdki Budrukh, and south from Nagarsul to Andarsul, 
separated the plain wheat-growing villages of the west and 
south-west from the rolling poorer soils of the north and east. The 
effect of the 1876 revision of rates was to raise them 31 per cent, 
the former average acre rate being 9|d. (as. 6j) and the revision rate 
Is. id. (as. 8-2). The general highest dry-crop revision acre rate was 
2s. 6d. (Rs. 1|). This was raised to 3s. (Rs. 1|) in the village of 
Desman Khurd and to 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1-6) in villages bordering on Niphad 
and within easy reach of the railway, and in villages near the large 
market towns on the main high road. Eastwards, as the villages 
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became poorer and further from markets and roads, these rates were 
gradually lowered to Is. 9d. (as. 14). There was haj-dly any practicable 
road for carts from Eajapur through the Ankai range, and the country 
between Edjdpur and Ankai was diChcult. The staple crops were 
millet, occupying half the tillage area, and wheat and Indian millet 
with one-eighth each. The average acre yield of millet was estimated 
at 240 pounds (3 mans), and the average yield of wheat and Indian 
millet at 400 pounds (5 mans). On these data the average acre value 
of produce, on the prices ruling during the ten years ending 1876, 
was 14s. 8^d. (Es. 7-5-8), or about thirteen times Is. Igd. {as. 8f) the 
average assessment on actual tillage. 

In the four Niphad villages population had increased from 
1556 to 1765 or 13 percent. These villages, whose market town 
was Nandur Madmeshvar, lay close to the Niphad railway station. 
The efFect of the 1876 revision was to raise the highest dry-crop 
acre rates to 2s. 9d. and 3s. (Es. 1-6 and Es. 1|) or 31 per cent, and 
the average dry-crop acre rate from Is. 3d. to Is. lOfd. (as. 10- 
as. 1 4-1 1), or 50 per cent. The chief crops were millet with two-thirds, 
and wheat with one-third of the whole tillage area. The average acre 
outturn of millet was estimated at 320 pounds (4 mans) and wheat 
at 400 pounds (5 mans) worth, on the prices ruling in the ten years 
ending 1876, about 17s. 2|d. (Es. 8-9-7) or about nine times the 
average yearly rental. 

Thepopulation of the fifty-three Kopargaon (Ahmadnagar) villages 
had risen from 20,198 to 29,283 or 45 per cent. These were the 
finest villages in the Pdtoda block, and had good market towns in 
Kopargaon, Eahata, and Puntamba. At the same time they lay 
furthest from the railway and from the main centres of trade. 
Except a few rolling villages in the north-east, these lands formed 
the deep-soiled valley of the Godavari. So evenly rich was this 
plain, that, with a highest acre rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1^), the average 
rate in Sera was as high as 2s. (Re. 1) and in Kokamthan as high 
as Is. ll^d. {as. 15|). The highest revision acre rates ranged from 
3s. and 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1^ and Es. 1-6) round the towns and near the 
high roads to 2s. (Re. 1) in the most remote villages. The average 
acre rate was Is. 9id. (as. 14-4) or 25 per cent in excess of Is. bid. 
{as. 11-5), the average rate under the former survey. The staple 
crops were millet, wheat, and Indian millet in the proportion of five 
two, and one. The estimated acre outturn was for millet 320 pounds 
(4 mans), and for wheat and Indian millet 480 pounds (6 mans). 
Taking this proportion, the average prices of millet, wheat, and 
Indian millet during the ten years ending 1876, gave a mean acre 
outturn worth 17s. 7fd. (Rs. 8-12-11) or about ten times the average 
acre rental. ° 


For the whole 189 villages of the Patoda block the effect of the 
revision was, in the tillage area, an increase from 31 1,421 acres to 
336,268 acres or 8 per cent, and in the assessment from £15 962 to 
£22,-513 (Rs. 1,59,620 - Rs. 2,25,130) or 41 per cent. This increase 
was obtained by raising the average dry-crop acre rate from Is Old 
to Is. 3|d. (as. 8-2 to as. 10-'^, and the average water cess from 3s. 

8 . o 4s. 5d. (Rs. t'i Es. 2-3-4) . On the prices ruling daring 

the ten years before the revision the new rates represented from a 
tenth to a thirteenth of the average yearly yield of the staple crops. 
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The details of the revised survey and settlement are : 

Pdtoda Settkment, 1876. 


District. 

SBlTLBaiB^T. 

Cultivated Land. 

Acres. 

Assessment. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Watered. 

Total. 

Dry- 

crop. 

Watered. 

Total. 

Chan- 

nel. 

Well. 

Cban- 

neL 

Well. 







Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

r 

Proposed ... 

201,281 

903 

6850 

209,034 

1,01,054 

863 

6826 

1,08,743 

N^ik ■{ 

Existing ... 

188,813 

286 

2114 

191,213 

68,633 

214 

4673 

73'522 

L 

Increase ... 

12,468 

617 

4736 

17,821 

32,421 

649 

2151 

35,221 

( 

Proposed ... 

123,125 


4109 

127,234 

1,09,690 


4706 

1,14'396 

Ahmadnag^ ... < 

Existing ... 

119,200 


1008 

120,208 

83,442 


2167 

85,609 

( 

Increase ... 

3925 


8101 

7026 

26,248 


2539 

28,787 

r 

Proposed ... 

324,406 

W3 

10,959 

336,268 

2.10,744 

863 

11,532 

2,23439 

Combined ... 

Existing .. 

308,013 

286 

31J2 

311,421 

1,52,075 

214 

6842 

1,59'131 

L 

Increase ... 

16,393 

617 

7837 

24,847 

68,669 

649 

4690 

64;008 


Pdtoda Settlement, 1876 — continued. 
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District. 

1 

I 

Settlement. 

Arable 

Waste. 

Total. 

Channel 
CESS only. 

Acres. 

Assessment. 

Acres. 

Assessment. 




Bs. 


Bs. 

Ra. 


Proposed 

30,024 

4151 

239,058 

1,12,894 

1993 

N&sik < 

Existing 

28,090 

4723 

219,303 

78,244 

486 

L 

Increase 

1934 

-571 

19,756 

34,650 

1507 


Proposed 

953 

341 

128,187 

1,14,737 


Ahmadnagar ...4 

Exietiog 

313 

151 

120,521 

'85', 760 


i. 

Increase 

640 

190 

7666 

28,977 



Proposed 

30,977 

4492 

367,245 

2,27,631 

1993 

Combined ...v 

Existing 

28,403 

4873 

339,824 

1,64,004 

486 

1 

Increase 

2574 

-381 

27,421 

63,637 

1607 


Pdtoda Settlement, 1876 — continued. 


SCB-DmSION. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Soil. 

Watbr. 

Rental. 

Average acre 
rate. 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

in- 

crease 

Rental. 

Average acre 
rate. 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

in- 

crease. 

Old. 

New, 

Old. 

New. 

Old. 

New. 

Old. 

New. 

H&ndgaon ... 
Chandor 

Teola 

NiphAd 
Kopargaon ... 

Total ... 

27 

21 

84 

4 

63 

Rs. 

8732 

10,212 

50,614 

3964 

85,609 

Rs. 

12,160 

16,385 

73,234 

6964 

114,396 

a. p. 
4 4 

6 6 

6 7 

10 0 

11 6 

a. p, 

6 7 

7 11 

8 9 

14 11 

14 5 

39 

60 

45 

75J 

Rs. 

o 

326 

158 

Rs. 

2 

849 

1142 

Rs. a. p. 

0 14 6 

1 10 7 
1 12 8 

Rs. a p. 
0 12 0 
2 5 3 
2 2 1 

160 

623 

189 

1,59,131 

2,23,139 

8 2 

10 7 

40-2 

486 

1993 

1 n 1 

2 3 4j 310-7 


Pdtoda Settlement, 1876 — continued. 


Scb-Division. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Soil asd Watbr. 

Rental. 

Average acre-rate. 

Percentage 

increase. 


Old. 

New, 

Old. 

New. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

A. p. 



Ndndgaon 

27 

8734 

12,162 

4 4 

5 7 

39-2 

ChSndor 

21 

10,638 

17,234 

5 7 

8 4 

63-5 

Teola 

84 

60,772 

74,376 

6 7 

9 0 

46-5 

NiphSd 

4 

3964 

6964 

10 0 

14 11 

757 

Kopargaon 

53 

85,609 

114, 31*6 

11 5 

14 5 

33-6 

Total ... 

189 

1,59,617 

2,25,132 

8 2 

10 9 

411 
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In 1875 the survey revision was introduced into the western 
hilly tracts, most of which had been surveyed by Mr. Tytler between 
1840 and 1847. At the introduction of the revision survey the land 
was open, covered with grass, and with a little heavy forest. The 
teak was stunted, smaller even than Konkan teak. Between October 
and February the climate was feverish ; at other times it was better 
than in the eastern districts. The people were Kunbis and Kolis in 
the north, and Kunbis and Thakurs in the south. A railway and 
some fair high roads passed through the centre and the south.^ 

In these western hill lands, the first step in preparing for a new 
crop is to make ready the seed-bed or nursery. With this object, 
during the cold-weather months, the husbandman gathers farm-yard 
refuse, dried sticks, leaves, and grass, and lays them evenly on 
patches of the banks that surround the rice fields. They are 
afterwards covered with a thin layer of earth, and the grass and 
branches burnt to ashes. Besides preparing the seed-bed the 
regular field work in black land begins in April or May, when the 
land is once or twice broken by a light two-bullock harrow. On 
the first rainfall, rice, vari, or ndgli seed is sown broadcast in the 
ashes of the seed-bed. The seed sprouts in about a week and the 
seedlings are ready for planting in three or four weeks. When 
the laud is soaked it is ploughed, and the ploughing is repeated once 
or more than once in July or August. After this second ploughing 
the two-bullock harrow is once or twice used, the surface is levelled 
with a flat board drawn by a pair of bullocks, and the seedlings are 
brought from the nursery and planted. 

Red soil uplands or mctl lands are harrowed once or twice in April 
or May, ploughed after the first showers in June, and again harrowed. 
Of the three chief upland crops, oil-seed, Jchurdsni, is sown broadcast, 
while vari and nugli are sown in a nursery and planted out. A'van 
or rice lands are ploughed twice after the first showers of rain in 
June, once lengthways and once across, and about a month later the 
plough is again used from three to five times, or even oftener. 
After this, the surface is levelled with a flat board, and when they 
are ready the rice seedlings are planted. About a month after 
the seedlings have been planted the fields are carefully weeded. 
This system is followed in all uplands where the land is too moist 
to be harrowed. Only the uplands require fallows. After being 
cropped for three years, uplands are allowed a three years’ rest. 
When a fallow upland is again brought under tillage it is ploughed 
in September, so that the weeds may be exposed and killed during 
the dry season. In other respects the mode of tillage in the first 
year does not differ from that already described. 

The crops grown on black or MU land are gram, wheat, masur, 
vdtdna, and sometimes tur and udid. Those on red or mdl lands 
are hhurdsni, nugli, and small quantities of vari and sdva.. There is 
no fixed rotation of crops either in black or in red soils. On all 
rice lands that hold moisture long enough after the close of the rains 
it is usual to raise a second crop either of gram, vdtdna, or rnasnr.- 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 893 of 15th October 1875, para 28 

2 Colonel G. A. Laughton, 91 of 2Sth .Taniiary 1878, paras’, 13- r7 
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Tests showed that the maps were very defective and the lands 
were remeasured. But, except in one or two minor points, Mr. 
Tytler’s system of classing the land was continued. 

The only points that called for change were the importance 
attached to the embankments, and the number of classes. Experience 
in the Konkan and Deccan had shown that the banks were too 
variable to be one of the three elements in fixing the character of 
rice fields. This element was accordingly struck out, and eight annas 
or one-half was assigned to moisture and eight to depth and colour of 
soil. With high maximum rates the division into four classes was 
found not to be sufficiently minute. Six instead of four classes 
had proved a more satisfactory distribution.^ Rice land, which 
during the survey lease had been reclaimed from black or red soil, 
was separately measured, and its highest rate limited to 2s. Sd. 
(Re. 1^) the rate of the best dry-crop.^ 

Mr. Tytler’s system of classing and assessing the late crop or rahi 
lands had also worked well. Mr. Tytler had given less weight to 
depth of soil than had been given in the Joint Survey Rules. And 
in this he was right, as in hilly tracts with a heavy rainfall depth of 
soil is a less important factor than in the drier eastern plains. 

In 1875 a revision settlement was introduced into twenty-four of 
the ninety-four Dindori villages which were settled in 1845. Of these 
twenty-four villages twenty-two were Government and two were 
dumdla or reversionary villages. 

In the twenty-two Government villages, during the thirty years of 
settlement, the average collections had risen from £501 (Rs. 5010) in 
the first ten years (1845-1855) to £1085 (Rs. 10,850) in the last ten 
years (1865-1875), ora rise of 116 per cent. The details are shown 
in the following statement : ^ 


Dindori Hill Villages, Land Revenue, ISIfi- 1875. 




Revenue, 



Arable Waste. 

Year. 

Villages. 

Land, 

Grass, 

Total. 

Remis- 

sions, 

Collec- 

tions. 

Acres. 

Assess- 



Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 



meat. 




Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

1845-1855 

22 

9383 

4726 

425 

5151 

142 

6009 

6319 

3430 

1855-1865 ... 

22 

13,083 

6716 

1262 

8008 

15 

7993 

12,216 

4621 

1865-1875 

22 

19,676 

9286 

1564 

10,850 

2 

10,848 

932S 

3028 


During the same thirty years (1845-1875) the average rupee 
prices of produce were for millet 60, for rice 34, for ndgli 69, for 
wheat 56, and for gram 53 pounds. The average millet rupee 
prices of 91 pounds in the ten years ending 1855, rose to 51 in 
the ten years ending 1865, and to 40 in the ten years ending 1875. 


Chapter VIIL 
Land 

Administration. 
Revision Survey. 
Hill Villages, 
1875. 


Dindori, 
24 Villages, 
1875-7S. 


^ Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 893 of 15th October 1875, paras 20-21. 
= Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 893 of 15th October 1875, para 29. 
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In 1873-74 millet was selling at 57 pounds the rupee, and in 
1874-75 at 54 pounds.^ 

In 1875, these twenty-four villages formed the northern hill 
tracts or ddngs of Dindori, lying under the Saptashring hills at the 
southern foot of the Chdndor range. They stretched along the 
valley of the Padmi, from Vani to within five miles of the crest of 
the Sahyadris, a distance of some thirteen miles. 

The area of the twenty-two Government villages was 28,441 acres, 
of which 16,513 acres were tilled and 11,928 were waste ; the area 
of the two reversionary or diundla villages was 4192 acres under 
tillage and 592 waste, or a total of 4784 acres. The area of the 
twenty-four villages was fifty-two square miles, with a population 
of 9728 or 187 to the square mile. The country was rolling 
rather than hilly. It was broken by many small streams, whose 
banks, as well as the higher ridges, were studded with mango and 
other trees, a half-cleared country very different from the 
well wooded eastern plain. There was some black soil in the 
eastern villages, but it grew scantier and poorer towards the west, 
while the uplands or mdl improved from a stiff shallow black near 
Vani to a bright fine red in the west. Eice land scarcely occurred 
in the east, but it became commoner towards the west and 
south ; and though little was under tillage some villages had great 
natural rice-growing powers. Late or rabi crops, which were grown 
only in black lands, were confined to wheat and gram, though masur 
and vdtdna were sometimes grown and hardai was not unknown. 
The early crops, rice, ndgli, sdva, vari, khurdsni, and hhddli, were 
chiefly grown in the uplands. Irrigation, either by well or channel, 
was rare, wells having risen only from twenty in 1845 to thirty-four 
in 1875. There was no highway nearer than Dindori, fifteen miles 
to the south. Still the country was generally passable for carts to 
within two or three miles of the Sahyadris, though there were few 
carts except those used for field purposes. The chief market was 
Vani, which had a good trade in timber and in ndgli. There were 
besides two weekly markets, at Koshimba to the south and at 
Bhavad to the west on the crest of the Sahyadris. There were no 
manufactures, but the people took an active part in the timber trade 
between the Sahyadri forests and Vani and Varkhad. 


' Dindori Ddngs, Produce Pupee Prices, 1S45-1S75. 


Grain. 

looo. 

18."*5 to 
1865. 

1>65 to 
1875. 

1870 to 
1875. 

1S45 to 
1S75 

1873-74. 

1874-76 

, 

Pounds. 

( Millet 94 

Early ... } Rice . . 41 

( . . . !)3t 

•Late . j '' heat . ... HZ 

■ ( Gram . .. 78 

Pounds. 

54 

‘M 

1 

.50 

Pounds 

40 

•21i 

Ki 

■■’i 

32i 

Pound'. 

m 

26 

4Si 

37 

Pounds. 

60 

3H 

60 

56^ 

5:3i 

Ponnda 

57 

30 

50 

50 

42 

Pounds. 

54 

30 

72 

45 

43 


Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 893 of 1375, para 37. 
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Of 9728 people 3108 or nearly a third lived in Vani.^ The 
people were Kolis, Konkani KunbiSj and Deshi Kunbis. The Konkani 
Kunbis were an unsettled people, who moved their hamlets if one 
man or if two or three bullocks died. The Deshi or Deccan Kunbi 
was a much more useful settler. The Kolis tilled the upland, but 
were oftener day-labourers than landholders. Field wages were very 
low from £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-Rs. 15) for a year with food and 
clothes, and 4s. (Rs. 2) a month without food or clothes. The people 
seemed fairly comfortable. Their houses were usually of wattle and 
daub with thatched roofs, and were surrounded, at a few yards 
distance, by a high fence. In several villages a better class of house 
was being built. In Mala there were two large brick and mud 
houses, one of which with two storeys cost £120 (Rs. 1200), and the 
other with three storeys was worth £200 (Rs. 2000). They were 
intended to house two or three families of brothers, and the chief 
itemof expense was teak timber, which formed the whole frame-work. 
Copper vessels were commonly in use. The survey ofiBcer was satisfied 
that the first impression of poverty, caused by the mean look of the 
low wattle huts, was misleading. What comforts the people had 
were however due to the timber trade, not to their agriculture. Nor 
could the land yield more than a pittance, till the growth of the 
coarser hill-grains was supplanted by rice. Most of the rice and 
the black soil was held permanently and little of it was waste. But 
in the uplands there was much arable waste, and what was tilled was 
held for ouly a few years and then thrown up. No roads had been 
opened, and the villages were far from the line of rail and from the 
chief markets of the Dindori sub-division. Compared with the 
former rates of many of the neighbouring plain villages, the 
existing maximum acre rates for rice 6s. (Rs. 3), for dry-crop 2s. 3d. 
(Re. 1|), and for upland lO^d. {as. 7) were high; and very little 
lower than the corresponding revised rates in the plain villages. 
Under these circumstances no increase in the rates was made. The 
slight adjustments that were required to suit the revised 
measurements caused a fall from £1201 to £1185 (Rs. 12,010- 
Rs. 11,850) or 1'33 per cent.^ The following statement gives the 
details : 


Chapter VIU. 
Land 

Admiiiistratioii. 
Revision Survey. 
Dindori, 
1875. 


' Dindori Dangn, Population and Stock, 1375-76. 


Population and Stock. 

Villages. 

Stock. 

Villages. 

Govern- 

ment 

22. 

Dumdla 

2. 

*3 . 

H 

Govern- 

ment 

22. 

Dumdla 

2. 

Total 

24. 

People 

8713 

1015 

9728 

Cows 

3944 

332 

4276 

Carts 

213 

23 

■m 

She-buffaloes 

968 

62 

1030 

Ploughs 

627 

132 

759 

Sheep and goats 

899 

13 

911 

Bullocks and male-buf- 
faloes 

2620 

412 

3032 

Horses 

166 

20 

186 


Lieutenant-Colonel Taverner, 893 of 1875, para 33. 

^ Lieut. -Colonel Taverner, 893 of 15th October 1875, paras 30-40. 
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Dindori Hill Villages, Revision Settlement, 1875-76. 






Tillage. 




Arable 


Twbnty-two 



Area. 


1 


Assessment. \ 

Waste 

35 O 

Villages. 





1 








Rica.j 

Black. 

Wa- j 
tered. i 

ST d 

f 

Rice. 1 

Black.' 

Wa- j 
tered. i 

1 Up- 

Area. 

Rental. 

|o| 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres.' Acres. 

1 Rs. ! 

Rs. * 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. j Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Proposed .. 

105 

7578 

32S 

6502 

16,513 

130 

4y23 

245 

2452 1 7749 

11,929 

4104 

594 

Existing 

130 

7357 

141 

8123 

15,751 

159 

4750 

185 : 

2M3 ' 7477 

13,157 

4533 

271 

Increase . 
Decrease... 

25 

221 i 

187 1 

379 

762 

i 

1 ■" 

29 

172 

60 

69 1 272 , 

1 1 * 

l'23i 

i 

429 

323 


In 1876-77 revised rates were introduced in seventeen more Mil 
or ddng villages, of wMch fifteen were in Nasik and two in Sinnar. 
Of these seventeen villages eleven Nasik and two Sinnar villages 
formed the group of thirteen Nasik hill villages, which were settled 
by Mr. Tytlerin 1846-47. The remaining four villages belonged to 
Dindori at the time of their first settlement in 1 845. 

During the term of the first settlement, the average rental of 
these seventeen villages rose from £688 (Rs. 6880) in the ten years 
ending 1855-56 to £1058 (Rs. 10,580) in the ten years ending 
1865-66, and to £1272 (Rs. 12,720) in the ten years ending 1875-76, 
The following statement gives the details : 

Seventeen Ndi^ik Hill Villages^ Revenue, 184^-1876, 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Re.mis- 

sio.vs. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Arable Waste. 

Land, 

Grass. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Rental. 

Acres. 

Rental. 



Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 


Rs. 

1846-1856 

10,257 

6444 

612 

7G56 

171 

6885 

2442(t/) 

4753 

1856-1866 

17,991 

8801 

1787 

10, .588 

3 

10,585 

8158 

4163 

1866-1876 

23,548 

10,862 

1875 

12.737 

14 

12,723 

7222 

2351 


(a) Until 1859-00 the upland was not broken into survey inunbers. 


Between 1849-50 and 1875-76 the people had increased from 
4053 to 6648 or 64 per cent ; carts from 95 to 246 or 159 per cent ; 
ploughs from 561 to 827 or 47 per cent ; bullocks and male-buffaloes 
from 1858 to 2100 or 13 per cent ; cows from 1587 to 2727 or 72 
per cent ; she-buffaloes from 471 to 579 or 23 per cent; sheep and 
goats from 89 to 550 or 518 per cent ; and horses from 68 to 73 
or 7 per cent. Wells increased from thirty-one of which nineteen 
were in working order in 1846-47, to fifty of which twenty-five were 
in working order in 1875-76 ; and the area of well-watered land 
had risen from twenty-three to 107 acres. 

Of this group of seventeen villages the four transferred from 
Dindori to Nasik were (1876) on or near the Ilarsul road about 
twenty miles west of Nasik and near the village of Girnara, their 
market town. The eleven Nasik villages lay from ten to twenty 
miles to the south-west of Nasik on and near the Trimhak and Igat- 
puri roads, their markets being Nasik and Bhagur. The two villages 
transferred from Nasik to fSiunar were isolated, and were nearly 
thirty miles to the south of Nafik near the market town of Pandurli. 

The two best villages were Vas'di 8:itpur, and r-ol-mun Damn 
which were nearest to Nasik and moG like desk or plain villages. 
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As these seventeen villages were nearer to Nasik, or to the main 
roads and to the rail-road, than the preceding group of twenty-two 
Dindori villages, they could bear .an increase on the former rates. 
Eice land rates were therefore increased by 16| per cent, represent- 
ing a rise in the highest acre-rate of first-class rice land in the thirteen 
Nasik villages from 12s. to 14s. (Rs. 6 - Es. 7), and in the four 
Dindori villages from 6s. to 7s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 3J). Black-soil rates 
were increased by 25 per cent, tbe highest acre-rate of the first-class 
land being raised from 2s. 3d. to 2s.9^d. (Re. 1| - Re. 1-6-6). The 
two villages of Belgaon Daga and Vasali Sdtpur, which were nearest 
the town of Nasik, were raised 33J per cent, with an increase in the 
highest acre-rate from 2s. 3d. to 3s. (Re. - Re. 1|). As 5926 acres 
or about one-fourth were waste, no increase was made in the upland 
rates. 

The effect of the revision was to give an average acre-rate of 
6s. 2|d. (Es. 3-1-7) on the old rice land of the thirteen Nasik villages 
and of 3s. 2|^d. (Re. 1-9-7) on the old rice land of the four Dindori 
villages. The average acre rate on the occupied black land was 
Is. 10|^d. (as. 14f) and on the upland 71d. (as. 5). The rice rates 


The rest were hill villages, some of them with good rice lands, 
much better than the Dindori rice lands, but not equal to the beat 
rice lands about Igatpuri. The uplands of these villages were not 
particularly good. Except in the village of Belgaon Daga, there 
was hardly any watered land. 

The total area of this group of seventeen villages amounted to about 
seventy square miles, of which about two-sevenths was unarable 
waste, and five-sevenths assessed Government and alienated land.^ 

During the thirteen years ending 1875-76 the average rainfall in 
Nasik was 26‘79 inches, with a greatest fall of 35’78 in 1874-75 and 
a least fall of 17'48 in 1873-74.® 


* Seventeen Nasik Hill Villages, 1S76. 


SrB-Drvisioys. 

Vil- 

lages 

Assessed. 

; Cnarablk 

1 Waste, 

Indm. 

Total. 

Cult‘™ted. 

Waste. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

! Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

NSsik 

15 

22,fi01 

547** 

' 10.039 

U75 

39,1594 

Sinnar 

2 

1674 

730 

1 2634 

46 

6084 

Total ... 

17 

24,275 

6209 

i 13,273 

1221 

44,973 


’ Nasik Rainfall, 1863 1878. 


Year. 

Inches. 

Year. 

Inches. 

Ysar. 

Inches. 

1863-64 ... 


25*92 

lSfl8-69 ... 


20*25 ; 

1S73-74 

17*48 

1864-65 ... 


20*20 

1 1869-70 ... 


27*20 1 

1874-75 

35*78 

186-5-66 


29*26 

1870-71 ... 


32*96 ; 

1875-76 

34*27 

lS66-fi7 


*2 i*67 

( 1871-72 ... 


17*84 j 



1^67-68 . . 


27*31 

1872-73 ... 

1 


23*11 

Average ... 

25*79 


This w.as reconleil at X.tsik. As most of these seventeen villages lay in ami about 
the hills, their rainfall was probably greater than the Nhsik fall. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Taverner, 8S1 of tth December 1876. 
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were believed to represent about one-eighth of an average crop and 
the black soil rates about one-seventh.’^ 

Channel-watered land was found only in the two villages of 
Belgaon Daga and Amba Bahula. During the survey lease the 
area had increased from thirty-two to fifty-two acres, and at the time 
of revision the average acre rates were raised from 3s. 6|d. to 4s. 6d. 
(Re. 1-12-6 -Rs. 2i). 

The total effect of the revision was an increase from £1277 to 
£1443 (Rs. 12,770-Rs. 14,430) or 13 per cent. The following state- 
ment gives the details : 


Se'^'enteen Ndslk Hill Villages, Semsion Settlement, 1876. 


Settlement. 

Tillage. 

AR-ABLE 

Waste. 

Channel 

CEHS ONLY. 

Acres. 

Rental. 

Rice. 


Up- 

land. 

Total. 

Rice. 

Black 

Wa- 

tered. 

iS’d. Total. 

Acres. ' Rental. 

Proposed ... 
Existing ... 
Increase ... 
Decrease... 

1162 

905 

257 

326S 

3116 

152 

159 

53 

104 

19,6S6 

19,331 

355 

24,276 

23,407 

868 

Rs. 

3007 

2237 

770 

Rs. 

3019 

2301 

718 

Rs- 

161 

97 

64 

Rs. 1 Rs. 
6120 12,307 
6017 ,10,652 
103 I 1655 

6209 

6337 

128 

Rs. 

2127 

2123 

4 

Rs. 

117 

57 

60 

... 


In 1877-78 the revised settlement was introduced into thirty of 
the seventy-one villages of the old Trimbak petty division, which 
had been settled by Mr. Tytler in 1844-45 and made over to 
Nasik in 1861-62. 

These thirty villages lay on both banks of the Goddvari, begin- 
ning about ten miles west of Nasik, and, with a general breadth 
of about nine miles, stretching to the extreme west of the sub- 
division below the Sahyadris. Most of the villages lay between 
the Ndsik-Harsul road on the north and the Nasik-Trimbak road 
on the south. The country was rolling, broken, and hilly, with 
small level patches in the east and much rugged ground in the 
west. The prevailing soil was a light friable yellow, which though 
shallow was well suited for the growth of nagli. The patches of 
black soil, 9-4 per cent of the arable area, were coarse in texture and 
much mixed with lime. Until the beginning of March the climate 
was feverish and unhealthy ; during the hot months it was better 
than in the plains. 

During the ten years before the 1845 settlement the area held 
for tillage had slightly declined. At the same time remissions had 
fallen and there was a slight rise in revenue. The first year of the 
1845 settlement began with an increase of about 100 per cent in 
the area held for tillage, and this increase was maintained during 
the first ten years. The collections also rose till in J 853-54 they 
showed an increase of £72 6s. (Rs. 723) compared with the year of 
settlement. Mr. Tytler’s system of letting the upland.s to the villacre 


* The calculations were : A rice crop of about 1440 r)r,nn,l« n<j i j 

«h“lS,T8?l Sl.T " f.v.,..4SS3 
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at a lamp sum, or ulcti, caused considerable nominal remissions, as 
half of the former contract or makta rates were yearly written off as 
outstanding. The only actual outstandings during the ten years 
ending 1854 was £1 2s. (Es. 11) in 1850-51.* In the second term of 
ten years (1854-1864) the large permanent remissions given under the 
tikti system ceased. The occupied area steadily spread up to 1859-60, 
when the uplands were separately measured and assessed. Then 
there was a considerable rise with as sudden a fall during the next 
year. After this the increase was steadier, and at the close of the 
ten years (1864) amounted to 4353 acres. The collections rose from 
£566 to £828 (Es. 5660 - Es. 8280) or an increase of 46 per cent. 
During the third term of ten years (1864-1874) there was a marked 
improvement, the occupied area rising from 19,874 to 25,007 acres, 
and the rental from £855 to £996 (Es. 8550-Es. 9960). During the 
same period the unoccupied waste showed a decrease of 6061 acres. 
Eemissions had almost entirely ceased. During the three last years 
(1874-1877) the settlement showed a fall in the occupied area and 
in the collections, which was mainly owing to tracts of land being 
turned into Forest Eeserves. The details are : 


Thirty Ndsih Bill Villages, Revenue, 1834-1817. 


Year. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

RemissioDs. 

Collections. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1834-35 to 1843-44 

^ 7006 

7244 

219 

4699 

1844*45 to 1853*54 

14,347 

2147 

5534 

4863 

1854-5.5 to 1863-64 (a) 

16,591 

11,442 

2211 

6597 

1864*65 to 1873-74 

24,154 

15.267 

1 

9961 

1874-75 to 1876-77 

23,681 

14,887 

10 

9461 


(a) The increase in area shown in. columns 2 and 3, during the second decade of the Survey 
Settlement, was due to the survey of uplands in 1^59-60. 

During the lease of the 1845 settlement population advanced 
from 4362 in 1844-45 to 8422 in 1876-77 or 93T per cent ; flat- 
roofed and tiled houses from twenty to 131, and thatched houses 
from 838 to 1230 or 46'8 per cent; agricultural cattle from 622 to 
2088 or 235'7 per cent ; cows and buffaloes from 3027 to 4459 or 47'3 
per cent ; horses and ponies from 54 to 66 or 22’2 per cent ; ploughs 
from 462 to 938 or 103 per cent ; and carts from 43 to 1 62 or 276‘7 
per cent. Sheep and goats alone shewed a decline from 563 to 558 
or of 0'9 per cent. 

During these thirty-three years the average rupee price of millet 
rose from seventy-four pounds in the ten years ending 1853-54 to 
fifty-four pounds in the ten years ending 1863-64, and to thirty -four 
pounds in the ten years ending 1873-74. In the next three years 
it fell to forty pounds.^ 
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1 Colonel Laughton, 91 of 28th January 1878, para 33. 

* Nosik Produce, Rupee Prices, 1844 ■ 1877. 


Year. 

Millet. 

Wheat- |Gram 

Rice. 

1 Year. 

1 

Millet. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Rice. 


lbs. 

Ib.s. 

• lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1844-45 to 18j3-54 .. 

74 

66 

! 64 

38 

i 1864-65 to 187.3-74 ... 

34 

30 

30 

20 

1864-55 to 1863-64 ... 

64 

54 

1 52 

34 

, 1874-75101876-77 ... 

40 

32 

38 

22 


Colonel Laughton, 91 of 28th January 1878, para 29. 
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As most of the villages lay near the Sahyadris, they had a certain 
and sufficient rainfall. There were two roads, one joining Trimbak 
with Nasik and the other from Nasik to Peint-Harsul, crossing the 
small pass near Ganga-Malimgi, and then over the Sahyadris close 
by Vaghira. Since 1845, both of these roads had been metalled and 
bridged in several places. Except the villages below the Sahyadris 
all were within easy reach of the Devlali railway station. Of the 
seven markets within the sub-division, Kasik and Trimbak were of 
some importance, the other five Girnara, Gangapur, Devargaou, 
Vaghira, and Kharval were small. There were no manufactures. 
The only evidence as to the value of land was the mortgage of a 
field of 44 acres assessed at 14s. fid. (Rs. 7^ for £100 (Rs. 1000). 

The marked progress of this tract under the former settlement, 
the opening of roads and of the Peninsula railway, and the rise 
in produce prices showed that the revised rates might be consi- 
derably increased. The thirty villages were divided into two 
groups, one of twenty-two and the other of eight villages. In the 
twenty-two villages the highest dry-crop acre rate was fixed at 
2s. 9d. (Re. 1-6), the highest rice acre rate was raised by 1 6| per cent,^ 
and the highest black land acre rates by 25 per cent, ora rise from 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 9|d. (Re. l^-Re. 1-6-6) the acre. The upland rates 
fixed in ISGO were left unchanged. The eight villages in the second 
group lay below the Sahytidris and at a greater di.stance from the 
Devlkli station. As the people were not so well-to-do as the people 
of the first group, no increa.so was made in the old rice rates.^ The 
acre rates of black soil lands were raised by 121 per cent, the highest 
acre rate of the first-class land being raised from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6|d. 
(Re.l|-Rs.l-4-3).^ The upland rates fixed in 1860 were continued. 

There were only 15|^ acres watered by wells. 

The effect of the revision was to raise the average acre charge on 
all lands, dry-crop rice and garden, from 9|d. to lid. (as. 6-7 - as. 7-4). 

The following statement gives the details : 


Thirty Ndnik Hill ViUnyes, HeviKion Settlement, 1S77-78. 




Former. 

Revi.sion. 

Class. 

ViL- 

Government. 

Alien- 

Government. 

Rnrhest i 



LAOE.S. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

ated 

'''arrD*' Occupied. | Waste. 

Alienated. 




A'-'sess* 

merit. 

A's'^es's- 

nient 

‘‘*^*^** 1 . As<5e.Sb-* , 

mclit. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment 

I. . . 
II. . 

'22 

Acres. Ks. 

5o:'9 1720 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i ! 

Rs a Acres. 1 Rs, ’Acres. 

1 6 17,507 b.877 1 

1 4 6497' 211.5 1 . , 

Rs. 

... 

Acres. 

Es. 

Total. 

30 

21,S41 9019 

5201 

693 

23,914 10 , pti2 1 16,705 

: i 

5549 

1948 

919 


, Ks. 5-11, Es. 3-15, 


' Five instead of four classes Mere fixed. The rates M ere Rs. 7 
Re. IJ, and a.s. 14, instead of Es. S. Rs. 4-14, Rs .3-0, and lis 1-',.’ 

2 The rates fixed in 1878 -were Rs. 6 tor the fir.st class, Rs.“4-U for the seennrl 
Rs. 3-6 for the third, Re. IJ for the fourth, and n.-. 12 for the fifth ’ 

The cause of tlie gi-eater percentage increase in assessment in the second than in 
the first group w.as, that the 184o survey as.esse.l as red nr >nnl land which the revi- 
pon survey found to be hlack. In nine Mli-igcs near the 8 ahyddris tracts of good 
black sod were found amounting 111 all to 957 acres. Col, Laughton, 91 of 28th jLv 
18^8, \)aras 49'ol. ° 
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In 1880 revised rates were introduced into twenty Government 
villages in the Dindori hills, with an area of 62,340 acres or 
97'5 square miles, and a density of 78' 1 people to the square mile. 
These had been formerly settled in 1845-46. The thirty years of 
guarantee ended in 1876, but the 1876 famine and other causes 
prevented the work being taken up till 1879. Besides the twenty 
Government villages, two alienated villages, measuring 4222 acres 
or 6’6 square miles, with a density of 80'5 people to the square mile, 
were settled for the 6rst time. 

Except one alienated plain village, these villages lie in a group 
in the south-west corner of Dindori ; sixteen to the south, and five 
to the north of the main road from Nasik to Peint. 

The land was bare and much of the surface was a flat of black soil. 
The climate was feverish till March and healthy in the hot weather. 
Seven villages had the advantage of surface water from four feeders 
of the Godavari. The remaining fourteen villages depended on 
wells. The prevailing soil was a brown or yellow with good depth, 
which, from the he.avier rainfall, was more productive than similar 
soils in the east of the sub-division. The black soil lands were better 
than those in Nfisik. Even in the Sahyadri villages from a third to a 
fifth of the whole cultivated area yielded good crops of wheat. On 
the other hand, the rice lands were not so rich as in the neighbour- 
ing Nasik villages. 

In the ten years before the first survey (1835-1845) the average 
occupied area in the twenty Government villages was 13,570 acres and 
the average revenue £666 (Rs. 6660). During the first ten years of 
survey rates (1845-1855) the average area under tillage rose to 
20,022 acres, while the average collectious fell to £61 2 (Rs.6l20). In 
1860 the uplands, instead of being let to the whole village for a lump 
sum, were measured into fields and assessed. This caused an average 
increase to 24,847 acres and to £1051 (Rs. 10,510) of revenue during 
the ten years ending 1865. In the next ten years (1865-1875) the 
average tillage area rose to 33,222 acres and the average collections 
to £1503 (Rs. 15,030). The four following years showeda slight fall 
in area to 31,513 acres and in revenue to £131 1 (Rs. 1,31,10). 

During the fourteen years ending 1879 there were almost no remis- 
sions and no outstandings. The following statement gives the details ; 

Ticenty Dindori Hill Villatjes^ Rtvenue, 1S35-1879, 


Year. 

Occupied, 

Waste. 

Reiuis- 

sioris 

Collec- 

tions 

Out- 

standings 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

to 1844-45 .. 

13,.u0 

12,786 

362 

6665 

55 

184.')-4t> to 1854-55 . . 

20,622 

47 62 

37 

0124 


18.55-56 to 1864-65 .. 

24,847 

15,316 

206 

10,511 


1865-66 10 1874-75 ... 

3.1,222 

16,075 

2 

1.5,033 

.50 

1875-76 to 1878-79 ... . . 

31,513 

16,940 

2 

13,107 

15G 


In these twenty villages between 1845 and 1880, population 
advanced from 4570 to 7614 or 66‘6 per cent; flat-roofed and tiled 
houses from seventy-four to 160 or 116'2 per cent, and thatched 
houses from 797 to 1214 or 52'3 per cent; field cattle from 2315 to 
2508 or 8'3 per cent ; sheep and goats from 413 to 519 or 25'7 per 
cent ; ploughs from 536 to 832 or 55‘2 percent ; carts from 77 to 144 
ii 2.t-37 
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or 87 per cent ; and horses from 114 to 119 or 4'4 per cent. Cows 
and buffaloes showed a decrease from 4190 to 4104 or 2‘1 per cent. 

During the settlement period average millet rupee prices rose 
from ninety-two pounds in the ten years ending 1854-55, to fifty-two 
pounds in the ten years ending 1804-65, to forty pounds in the ten 
years ending 1874-75, and to twenty-eight pounds in the last four 
years (1875-1879).^ 

The rainfall was plentiful and certain.*^ Irrigation was carried 
on to a limited extent in nine Government and two alienated 
villages, both from channels and wells. In the Government 
villages were ten channels and eighteen wells, and in the alienated 
villages eleven channels and eleven wells. The channels were 
general!}’ poor, holding water only till December or the middle 
of January, a few till February, and only one in one of the alienated 
villages till March. 

About twenty-three per cent of the arable area was waste or fallow. 
The villages were well supplied with roads. To the south and at 
no great distance was the main road from Nasik to Harsul, and 
the Nasik and Feint road ran through the middle of the tract. Of 
six market towns in the neighbourhood, the most frequented were 
Nasik, Girnara, and Dindori. There were no manufactures. 

The 1845 survey was confined to rice, garden, and the better 
class of dry-crop land ; the uplands were not surveyed till 1860. 
The work of revision included the more minute sub-division and 
the separate demarcation of subordinate numbers in dry-crop and 
rice lands. The reclassification was chiefly devoted to remedying 
defects in the original survey. 

The spread of tillage, the opening of roads and railways, and the 
rise in produce prices justified an increase in the assessment rates. 
Rice rates were accordingly raised 58 '0 per cent® or an average 
acre rate of 3s. (Re. 1-12-10); black soil rates were raised 69'4 
per cent* or an average acre rate of Is. lF(cZ. («(.s. 15-7); in garden 
lanas, the old highest channel rates varying from 6.s. to 16.s. (Rs. 3- 
Rs. 8) w’ere retained; they gave an average acre rate of 7s. 10|c?. 
(Rs. -3-14-9). The total increase under this head, including all new 


'^Dindori Proihtce Prices, Poumh thi Rupee, lSJio-1870. 


; Year. 

1 Bdjn. 

1 Wheat. 

G'am. 1 

i Rice. 

yigu. 

1845-46 to Ib34-.'5 

.. i »2 

I 82 

78 

' 44 

94 

to ]t61-65 

.. i 52 

! 64 

.3(4 1 

36 

68 

186.5-66 to l‘'74*7o 

. 1 40 


-S-J 


46 

187.3-76 to 1.3;8-7'J 

...[ 28 

1 

! 28 

30 

22 1 

40 


Colonel Laughton, S3 of 2Sth .laniiary ISSO, jiara 33. 

At Xiisik 19-24 inches in l.STG-TT ainl ,')l-y(j in ISTT-TS, at Dindori 20-65 in 
1876-77 anil 41-29 in 1877-78, and at Igatijun 08-20 in 1876-77 and 160-54 in 1877-78. 
Colonel Laughton, 83 of 18S0, paia 16. 

The details are : <_'la>.s I Jjy. to IN. 4^ : class 11. Rs. to IN. 3f ; class III. 
Rs. 2 t 0 Hs 3; class IV. Rs 1 .1 to la. 2} ; cla.i.s V. Kf. 1 to Rs. U; and class VI. 
05. 10 to 0,5. 1.5. Colonel Laughton, 83 ot 18.80, para 38. 

■* Ihe detadoare : Class I. from Re. IJto Rc. 1-6; class II. from as. 15 to Re. li • 
clas_3lll, from ax. 12 to nx. I.", ; class IV. from «s. 9 to ax. 11 ; class V. from ns. 6 to 
as. I ; and class VI. from ox. i to as. 5. Colonel Laughton, 83 of 1880, para 39. 
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rice land, amounted to £565 (Rs. 56.50) or 69'4 per cent, and the 
average acre rate was Is. llfd. (as. 15-7). The upland acre rates 
lO^cZ., 7\d., 6d., and 4^d. {as. 7, 5, 4, and 3) introduced in 1860 
were left unchanged. 

The following statement shows the effect of the revision survey : 

T weniy Dindori Hill Villages^ Revision Seitkmmty 1S80, 


Former. i Revision Scrvet. 

I 


ViLL AGES. 

Area. 

j 

Assess- 

i Occupied. 

Vnoccupied- 

Total. 

Highest 


zuent. 

, Aiea 

AssC'S- 

mt-nt. 

Aiea. 

Assesa- 

meut. 

ArPV 

inent 

drj'-crop rate. 

Twenty ... 

Acres. 

31,544 

Rs. 

13,130 

' Acres 
33,648 

Rs. 

I7,6b9 

Acres. 

13,014 

Rs. 

5343 

Acres. Rs. 

46,662 23,012 

' Rs. a. 

1 6 

) 


These rates were sanctioned for twenty-four years or to the end 
of 1903-04. 

At present (1882) the Nasik district contains 1696 villages distri- 
buted among twelve sub-divisiocs.^ Of these 1511 are Government 
villages and 185 are alienated. Of the whole number, 1500 Govern- 
ment and sixty -five alienated villages have been brought under the 
survey settlement.^ Of the eleven unsettled Government villages, 
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Survey. 
Remits, 
1840 -1878. 


^ Xdiik Villgijes, 1SS;1. 


Scb-Divisio.v9. 

j VlLL.\OES. 

Sl'b-Divisioxs. 

Villages. 

j Government. 

Alienated. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Udlegaon ... 

1 14i 

8 

1 

. V.ola 


93 

27 

Satana 

142 

21 

Niphtid 


107 

15 

Kalvan 

169 

24 

' Sinnar 


9S 

5 

Dindori 

l*’l 

7 

' Fgatpuri 


123 

7 

Ch^ndor 

97 

14 

! N.Wk 


Ift!) 

28 

Nindgaon . . 

.! 83 

9 

; Peiiit 


225 

20 


In the first eleven sub-divisions almost all the villages -nere assessed on the bigha 
system before the suivey settlement. The village.s in Feint were assessed on the 
plough-rate or authandi system. 

^ The rate of survey progress is shown in the following statement : 


yagik Survpy Setilen unt Progress, lStt0.lS7S, 


Villages. 

Settlement. 


VlLL-VOES. 

1 

Settlf.mem. 

Government. 

.ilienated. 

First. 

Rev ision. 

Goveiimient. 

Alienated. 

Fitat. 

Revi-sion. 

20 

1 a 


1S40-41 


. 






- ( 14 


l'^40-4l 

3871-72 


G 


12 . 

18-5 3-54 



73 

1 

1841-42 

1S71-72 

1874-75 ' 



1 

lS54-.=>5 



...J 2 


1842-43 



3 

185 5-56 


117 

. 

1842-43 

1875-76 


14 


1 ’ 

l?’6-57 

, 


1 42 


184i-43 

1 


1 



ls58-59 

1376-77 


( 25 


] 843-44 

1874-75 ' 




1 ; 

l.'i.S'i-pO 


121 

...{ 43 


184.1-4 4 

1875-76 ! 


8 



1859-60 

1876-77 


t 53 


1843-44 





1 i 

-yi 



( 60 


1.844-45 

18X4-75 : 


30 



1862 03 

' 


\ 34 

3 

1844-45 

1875-76 • 


9 



3864-65 


162 

■ 1 1 


1844-45 

1S76-77 1 


22.5 



1^65-06 



i 30 


1844-15 

1977-78 


153 


8 , 

1866-67 

. ... 


' 37 


1841-45 



88 


2 

1567-68 



c 30 


1S45-46 

1875-76 

203 j 

204 


(22 

l';t»8-69 


81 


184.V4" 

1&76'77 

1 


1 1 


1877-78 


1 47 


1815-46 



1 



1^60-70 



( ^ 


1846-47 

1.875-76 


4 


1 ' 

1870-71 

. . 

105 

...1 162 

Hi 

1846-47 

1876-77 


1 


1 

1871-72 



1 9 

1846-47 






1875-76 



1 


1817-48 

... 1 




2 

1876-77 



14 


ibis-rn 









1 


1851-53 

Total 


1500 

6.5 ■ 
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ten are plough rate or autbdncU in Kalvan/ and one is a hill fort m 
Baglan which has no arable land. 

In comnarino- the areas of the Government villages before and 
since the survey settlement, the 22-3 Feint villages must be 
excluded as no area figures are available for the years before the 
survey settlement. Taking the area figures for 1273 and the revenue 
figures for 1498 Government villages for which details are available, 
the returns for the years in which the original survey settlement was 
in force, show, compared with the average of the ten previous years, 
a fall in the waste of 95,003 acres, and in the remissions of £1 0,821 
(Rs. 1 ,08,210) or 77 per cent and an increase in the occupied area 
of 569*140 acres,® and in the collections (from all sources and 
including Feint) of £13,995 (Rs. 1 ,39,9-50) or 16 per cent. Cmnparcd 
with the average of the ten years befoi’e the original survey the 
figures for 1S77-78 showed a fall in the waste of 209,244 acres, and 
in the remissions of £13,576 (Es. 1,35,^60) ; and a rise in the 
occupied area of 1,036,973 acres and in the collections of £45,367 
(Rs. 4,53,670) or o2-0l percent. 


Taking the figures for the sixty-three alienated villages for 
which details are available, the returns for the years in which the 
survey settlement has been in force, compared with the average 
for the ten years before the beginning of the survey, show a fall of 
9361 acres in the arable waste and of £734 (Rs. 7340) or 70 per 
cent in remissions ; and a rise in the hccupied area of 15,757 acres 
and in the collections from all soui’ces of £1077 (Rs. 10,770) or 17 
per cent. Compared with the average of the ten years before the 
survey the figures for 1877-78 showed a fall in the waste of 13,203 
acres and in the remissions of £803 (Rs. 8030) ; and a rise in 
the occupied area of 22,226 acres and in the collections of £1965 
(Rs. 19,650) or 31'9 per cent. 


In 655 Government and seven alienated villages the original 
settlement has been revised. Taking the figures for the 555 revised 
Government villages, the returns for the j(‘ars in which the revised 
settlement has been in force, compared with the average of the thirty 
years of the first settlement, show an increase in the occupied area of 
196,003 acres or 25 per cent, and compared with the average of ten 
years before the original survey, au increase of 462,708 acres or 89 
per cent. The corresponding fip^ures for arable waste show' a fall of 
83,360 acres or 54 per cent in the revision settlement average com- 
pared with the first settlement averag-e, and a fall of 283,1 16 acres 
or 80 per cent compared with the average of ten years before the 


' The average revenue derived by Government from tiiese ten villages is £10 
(Rs. 500). Capt. W. C*. Black, Asstt. .Supt. of Survey, bS80. ° 

= The average of remissions £3144 for the settlement period would not be so 
large but for the liberal remissions granted to the Ddng villages for the first few 
years after the survey settlement, (.'apt. Black, 18.S0. 

The inaccuracy of the earlier areas makes it impos.sible to fix an exact percent- 
age of ditierence. But the increase is beyoml doubt very large. 'J he decrease in 
the area of arable wa.ste is less, because much land which was originallv classed as 
iinarahle has since lieen entered as arable waste. Capt. Black, 1880. 
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original survey.^ The average collections from all sources show a 
rise of £19,5.32 (Rs. 1,95,320) or 41 percent in the revision settlement 
period contr.isted with the original settlement period, and a rise 
of £23,255 (Ks. 2,32,550) or 53 per cent contrasted with the 
average of the ten years before the original survey. 

From the above comparisons, and the detailed statement given 
below, it appears that, since the introduction of the survey settle- 
ment (1840-1847), the area of occupied land and the Government 
revenue have been steadily increasing, while remissions and out- 
standings, if years of extreme distress from failure of crops 
(1876-77 and 1877-78) are excluded, have been much smaller than 
before the settlement. Since the introduction of the survey, 
the yearly Government revenue has increased by about £35,000 
(Rs. 3,50,000) or about one-third, and the amount of land held for 
tillage by some 560,000 acres or about one-third. 

The following statement shows, for the Government villages of 
each sub-division, the chief changes in tillage area, remissions, 
collections, aud outstandings since the introduction of the original 
revenue survey : 

ydsik SuiTei/ Se-itilfs, lS-}0- 187S. 




Area. 

Scb-Divibio-v. 

Year. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied j 

Assessed. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable 

B^Un . . . -j 

Ten years before survey 
1S77-78 

i 

Acres, i 
ia,:20 1 
136,4i5 

Acres. 

12.104 

11,798 

Acres. 

103,424 

168,213 

Acres. 

.39,ot>4 

61,347 

Acres. 

93K9 

14.5,526 

Chandor 

T<-n rears before survey 
1877-78 

40,801 
131,088 1 

19,S36 

18,585 

60,637 

149,673 

56,684 

10,763 

24,091 

46,864 

Dindori 

Ton rears before survey 
1877-78 

71.061 1 
166,003 1 
37,700 
127, bl9 

30,664 

26,273 

102,225 

192,336 

70,8?1 

66,403 

41,290 

65,617 

Igatpuri ... 1 

Ten rears before survey 
lS77-'78 

6784 

5758 

44.484 

133,377 

29,260 

29,962 

29,018 1 
64,1-39 

Kalvan ... | 

Ten ^ears before survev 
1877-78 

65,640 

106,172 

10,827 

11,^84 

76.467 

117,856 

52,137 

36,026 

19,262 i 
112,0^5 . 

Maiegnon . | 

Ten vears before survev 
1877-78 

11.5, 768 
2'»8,0^0 

11,790 

11,609 

T27.5.58 

219,699 

76,^11 

123,368 

125!-344 : 

Nrtndgaon . j 

Ten rears before survev 
1877-78 ^ 

35.805 

98,136 

62*^0 
64 38 

42,e‘?5 

104,574 

49.4-'2 

2*.428 

28.803 ! 
1-9,563 I 

. 1 

Ten vears before survey 
1877-78 

! 57,349 

: 141,793 

25,461 

19,610 

.S2,al0 

161,403 

49.749 

29,617 

52,513 ' 
54,777 i 

XiphUd 

Ten vears before survey 
1877-78 

: 96,609 

: 167,859 

‘26,8-59 

20,820 

123,4«:s 

188,679 

71,922 

1310 

28,118 i 

24,985 

Feint ...|^ 

Ten vears before sun ey 
1877-78 

! ... 
j 182,982 

6 

l'^2,938 

11,110 

ti,'07S ^ 

Sinnar .. | 

Ten vears before sur\ey 
1877-*78 

1 109,295 

1 220,179 

20,087 

15,937 

129,382 

2-:o,116 

71,606 

6173 

60,743 
83,148 1 

yeola . . 

Ten vears before survev 

' isrr-rs 

i .59,6 ?.5 

J 13i‘3MX) 

16,.5«»0 
14, hil 

70,135 
15.5, ;<61 

60,453 

18,766 

31,962 

32,460 

i ( 

Total ... J 

1 Ton years before snr^ ey 
1877-78 

! 781,181 

1 1,845.396 

187,142 

161.379 

VH)'^,6‘25 

2,007.275 

; 628.289 
418.243 

406.306 

955,991 
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1 Taken together, the occupieci and waste areas under the original survey do not 
agree with those under the revi.sed survey, Ijecanse in the lidl villages of three sub- 
divisions the .are.as of the uplands do not appear during the earlier part of the survey 
eettlement period ; some land shown in the original survey as unarable was at the 
time of revision entered as aralile ; and the areas of the revision settlement are more 
accurate than those of the original settlement. Captain W. C. Black, Assistant 
Superintendent of .Survey, 1880. 
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Xdsik Survey continued. 


Sub- 

Division. 


Year. 


BigMn .. 
ChJlndor.. 
Dindori ... 
Igatpuri... 
Kalvan ... 
M^egaon . 
Nandgaon 
Nasik 
Niphad 
Feint 
Sinnar 
Yeola 

Total .. 


I Ten years 
: 1877-78 
Ten years 
■ i877‘-78 
Ten years 
1877-78 
Ten years 
1877-78 
Ten years 
; 1877-78 
Ten years 
1877-78 . 
i Ten years 
1 1877-78 
Ten years 
. IS77-7S . 
Ten years 
. 1877-78 
Ten years 
1877-78 . 
Ten years 
1877-78 
; Ten years 
. 1877-78 . 


' Ten years before suryey 
1877-78 . 


before survey! 
before survey] 
before survey 
before survey 
before survey] 
before 8ur\ ey 
before survey] 
before survey 
before survey- 
before survey- 
before survey 
before survey] 


Collections. 


5861 


Alien 

ated. 

Total. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Un- 

occu- 

pied. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Unar- 

able. 

Total. 

e- 

BQ 

t- 

3 

c 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. i 

Rs. 


1301 

I,16,8i9 

2 

684 

2547 

1,20,062 



146 

1,19,614 

34 

1068 

1841 

1,22,557 

.5411 

264 

11,787 

45,613 

372 

943 

205 

47,138 

1324 


85,955 

14 

3749 

337 

90.05 [ 

1066 

no 

5971 

68,471 

401 

l.i74 

37So 

74, "31 



1,09.210 

3415 

'< 

231 

1,20.638 

1591 

566 

4032 

49,480 

8 

1314 

8->7 

51,629 

3875 


76,014 

422 

2884 

1651 

8i,e71 

11 

4 

601 

69,900 

51 

676 

925 

71,5.?2 



1383 

69,671 


1271 

931 

71,873 

646 


748 

1,02,303 

380 

5b3 

2434 

l,05,68o 



6 

1,54.754 

4 

3455 

1105 

1,59,318 

1439 

41 

20.53 

28,815 

79 

117 

364 

29,375 

13 


19 

55,111 

41 

Ills 

591 

57,156 


341 

10,874 

65,616 

625 

1567 

S80 

68,588 

2065 


2152 

1,1.5,106 

376u 

656o 

1425 

1,26,851 

89 

409 

48,035 

1,14,256 

4(>9 

2032 

1768 

1,18,465 

6381 



2,08,724 

33 

7S-J7 

1284 

2,17,868 

.5,646 


2060 

14 S«1 


18 

5 

H,9(J4 




27,239 


12 

336 

27,587 


307 

23,522 

1,26,031 

S2'. 

2058 

656 

1,29.074 

1770 


20 

1,62,332 

18 

4412 


1,69,771 

9113 

642 
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Hotv far has this great increase in tillage and in revenue, and this 
great rise in produce prices been accompanied by an improvement 
in the state of the people ? An increase in numbers may mean an 
increase in poverty; the spread of tillage may be due to the pressure 
of population forcing the people to till soils which yield a bare 
maintenance ; and by raising wages and adding to the cost of tillage 
a rise in produce prices may fail to add to the landholder's wealth. 
But Ndsik is not overpeopled, and though poorer soils are tilled 
than were formerly tilled, there is still a margin of untilled arable 
land. A rise in produce prices lessens the weight of a money rental, 
while a rise in wages does not necessarily eat away the landholder’s 
extra profit. Under certain circumstances, a rise in wages and 
increased cost of tillage may rob the landholder of most of his 
gains from high prices. But this result cannot happen in Nasik, 
where the field labourer is as a rule one of the landholder’s family 
and is paid not in money but in grain. 

An estimate of the effect of the different changes that have been 
at work in the district since the beginning of British rule has been 
given above under the head of Trade (pp. 142-144). As regards 
the condition of the peasantry Mr. TI. N. Erskine of the Bombay 
Civil Service was satisfied in 1874, that the people were better 
off than they had been twenty or thirty years before. Large 
numbers of the landholding classes were in debt. But this was due 
not to the high rates of (xovernment assessment but to their own 
want of self-restraint and foresight. The holders of rent-free lands 
were no better off than the holders of Government lands. During 
the American war (1803-186-5) both classes had increased their 
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marriage and other expenses tenfold ; and though the abnormal plenty 
of those years had passed away, the people had not sufficient self- 
restraint to bring their expenses down to the former level. Still, 
in spite of indebtedness, there was much comfort and considerable 
advance. Large sums were spent on wells and on dwelling houses. 
It was beyond doubt that the people were better fed, better clothed, 
and better housed than they used to be.^ 

Though the information is meagre, the accounts of the former state 
-of the district prove the correctness of Mr. Erskine’s views. The 
district first (1818) appears as plundered by bands of freebooters 
and by its government; next (1828-1838), in spite of the esta- 
blishment of order and the introduction of regular rentals, it is 
impoverished by the want of markets and by the exactions of its 
officials. A detailed examination (184-0-1847) shows that in almost 
every part the bulk of the people are pinched and disheartened by 
poverty. Then the Government demand is lowered from 30 to 40 
per cent, and exactions are stopped and the district is enriched 
(1850-1874) by the opening of roads and railways and the rise 
from 60 to 100 per cent in the value of its staple products. It is 
again examined in detail (1870-1880), and though there is much 
indebtedness, great part of the land has a high value, much of 
the tillage is skilful and careful, and almost all classes have some 
margin of profit and comfort. Much of the district, the wild rugged 
west and the bari'en drought-plagued east, is and must remain poor. 
.And in the richer parts numbers of the peasantry are laden 
and disheartened by debt. But one chief cause of this indebt- 
edness may be removed by a growth of foresight and self-restraint, 
and at the worst nothing now can match Mr. Andrews^ experience 
in 1832 when he found the whole village of Kanlad empty, all the 
men dragged to the civil court atChandor to answer their creditors’ 
complaints.^ 

Since 1874 Nasik has passed through two years of general distress 
(1876 and 1877). In 1880 and 1881 the dry eastern tracts suffered 
from scanty rainfall, and in 1882 over a great part of the district a 
promising early crop was destroyed by locusts.® Many well-to-do 
families have lost their capital, and some have fallen from being 
landholders to be labourers. Still the district has not permanently 
suffered. No shrinking of tillage followed the 18/7 famine, and, 
during the last two years (1879-1881), the whole of the Government 
revenue has been realised without special difficulty. 
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* Twenty or thirty years ago, Rs. 200 was thought a great deal for a Kunbi to 
spend on a wedding. Now (1S74) they sometimes spend nearly Rs. 300(1 Mr H. 
N Erskine. ('.8., Collector of Nasik, 3089 of I2th November 18(4, Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Comp. IS.ifi of 1875, part II. 

^ Mr. W. C. Andrews, Assistant Collector, 24tb November 1S32 ; see also nis 
report of 31st July 1833, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 548 of 1834, 71-73, about Nisik, 
Sinnar, Chdiulor, and Dindori. Mr, Mills, Collector, ditto 34. 

® Details are given below, p. 301. 
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SECTIOST IV. — SEASON" REPORTS. 

More or less complete details are available for the thirty-two years 
ending 1882. 

The season of 18.i()-.51 was indifferent and called for the grant 
of considerable remissions. The land revenue for collection^ fell 
from £44,109 to £43,613 (Rs. 4,41,090-Rs. 4,36,130); £1 1 59 (Rs. 
11, .590] were remitted ; and £2637 (Rs. 26,370) were left outstanding. 

The following season, 18-51-52, was still less favourable. At the 
beginning of the rains the prospects seemed good. But the early 
fall was too heavy and lasted too long. In most places sowing had 
to be put off, and what seed was sown either rotted or was washed 
away. After this excessive rainfall, came so long a stretch of fair 
weather that almost every crop suffered; and the few showers that 
fell later on were ill-timed, harming the ripening millet, while they 
were too light to make the ground moist enough for sowing the 
late crops. The people suffered severely from fever. I'he land 
revenue for collection fell from £43,613 to £41,424 (Rs. 4,36, 130- 
Rs. 4,14,240), £3945 (Rs. 39,450) were remitted, and £48 
(Rs. 480) left outstanding. 

The season of 1852-53 was favourable. In Sinnar and Kavnai 
both the early and the late crops prospered, though in some parts 
they were harmed by e.vcessivecold. The yield was large and many 
of the husbandmen paid off much of their debt. There was an 
unusually rich grass crop, but a good deal of it was lost for want of 
a market. The land revenue for collection rose from £41,424 to 
£45,664 (Rs. 4,14,240- Rs. 4,56,640), £188 (Rs. 1880) were remitted, 
and £48 (Rs. 480) left outstanding. 

In 1853-54 a scanty rainfall caused much distress. The early 
rains failed and large tracts of land remained unsown. The grass 
withered and much of the early harvest was eaten by locusts. The 
late rains were extremely scanty and the cold weather crops were 
poorer even than the early harve.st. Cholera prevailed in March 
April and May, and large numbers of cattle died from want of food 
and from exposure on the Khaudesh hills. Road and other relief 
works were opened and employment was given to the destitute. The 
land revenue for collection fell fr(nn £45,664 to £ 14,685 
(Rs. 4,56,()40-Rs. 4,46,850), £3o05 (Rs. 30,050) were remitted, and 
£48 (Rs. 480) left outstanding. 

The rains of 1854-55 were late of .setting in, but the fall was heavy 
and the early harvest was good. Late in the season a very heavy 
rainfall damaged the wheat crop, which was further injured by rust. 
In May there was a bad outbreak of cludera in Xiisik. 'Ihe land 
revenue for collection ro-e from £11,685 to £ 18,289 (Rs. 4,46,850- 
Rs. 4,^2,890), £356 (Rs. 3560) were remitted, and there were no 
outstandings. 

In 1855-56 the rainf.all in the west was sufficient and well-timed. 
In Chandor and Sinnar, in the centre and south, a good fall early in 


1 The figures for the years 1850-51 to 1858-59 refer to the Ahmadnagar portion of 
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June was followed by a long stretch of dry weather broken by only 
a few showers. Little of the early crop was sown till late in August, 
when there were four days of heavy rain. This was followed by a 
turn of fair weather that lasted till the middle of October. Then 
came a second heavy fall. But later on cloudy dewless nights and 
caterpillars did much damage to the cold-weather crops. The land 
revenue for collection fell from £48,289 to £47,893 (Es. 4,82,890- 
Es. 4,78,930), £2028 (Es. 20,280) were remitted, and £l (Es. 10) 
left outstanding. 

In 1856-57 the rain was abundant, and though the falls were 
somewhat ill-timed, the harvest was fair and public health was 
good. The land revenue for collection rose from £47,893 to £50,459 
(Es. 4,78,930 - Es. 5,04,590), £278 (Es. 2780) were remitted, and 
there were no outstandings. 

In 1857-58 the rains were late, the early crops suffered, and fodder 
was scarce. But the latter rain was abundant and the season on the 
whole was fair. Except a few cases of cholera and some cattle 
disease, public health was good. The land revenue for collection 
rose from £50,459 to £51,323 (Es. 5,04,590-Es. 5,13,230), £262 
(Es. 2620) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1858-59, though both the early and the late crops suffered 
from want of rain, the harvest was good. The season was healthy 
and in other respects favourable. The land revenue for collection 
rose from £51,323 to £52,384 (Es. 5,13,230-Es. 5,23,840), £21 
(Es. 210) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

The season of 1 859-60 was generally favourable. The land revenue^ 
for collection rose from £96,006 to £98,105 (Es.9,60,060-Es. 9,81, 050), 
£337 (Es. 3370) were remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1860-61 the rainfall was sufficient, the harvest plentiful, and 
public health good. The laud revenue for collection rose from£9S,105 
to £101,323 (Es. 9,81,050 - Es. 10,13,230), £241 (Es. 2410) were 
remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1861-62 the rainfall was above the average and well-timed, 
and the outturn large. Public health was good and the amount of 
cattle disease was small. The land revenue for collection fell from 
£101,323 to £93,253 (Es. 10,13,230- Es. 9,32,530), £140 (Es. 1400) 
were remitted, and £208 (Es. 2080) left outstanding. 

The early rainfall of 1862-63 was scanty and in many places no 
early crops were sown. But the September and October raius were 
abundant and the cold-weather harvest was unusually fine. Public 
health was generally good, but cattle disease prevailed to some 
extent. The land revenue for collection rose from £93,253 to 
£96,592 (Es. 9,32,530-Es. 9,65,920), £47 (Es. 470) were remitted, 
and"£160 (Es. lOOO) left outstanding. 

The year 1863-64 was an average season. The rainfall though 
scanty at the beginning was plentiful and satisfactory towards the 
close. Both cholera and cattle disease prevailed over most of the 
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district. The land revenue for collection rose from £90,592 to 
£99,102 (Rs. 9,65,920 -Rs. 9,91,020), £14 (Rs. 140) were remitted, 
and there were no outstandings. 

In 1864-65 the rainfall was ou the whole seasonable, and, except 
that they suffered in some places from blight, the crops were good. 
Cholera and cattle disease prevailed to a great extent. The land 
revenue for collection rose from £99,102 to £101,971 (Rs. 9,91,020- 
Rs, 10,19,710), £35 (Rs. 350) were remitted, and £14 (Rs. 140) left 
outstanding. 

In 1865-66 tbe rainfall though somewhat ill-timed was sufficient, 
and both the early and late harvest were fair. Public health was on 
the whole good. The land revenue for collection rose from £101,971 
to £107,089 (Rs. 10,19,710 -Rs. 10,70,890), £74 (Rs. 740) were 
remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1866-67, except in the hilly west, the rainfall of 23'67 inches was 
scanty ; with a partial failure both of the early and of the late crops. 
In many places the water-supply ran low, but the public health did 
not suffer. The land revenue for collection rose from £107,089 to 
£108,541 (Rs. 10,70,890 -Rs. 10,85,410), £3480 (Rs. 34,800) were 
remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

The season of 1867-68 was, on the whoel, favourable, and the late 
harvest excellent, the rainfall being 27'31 inches. The land revenue 
for collection rose from £108,.541 to £111,938 (Rs. 10,85,410- 
Rs. 11,19,380), £1091 (Rs. 10,910) were remitted, and there were no 
outstandings. 

In 1868-69 there was a rainfall of 20’25 inches. In the west the 
fall was sufficient and the harvest fair. In the east, especially in 
Malegaon, hardly any rain fell, and road and pond making and other 
relief works had to be undertaken. Except for some slight out- 
breaks of cholera, public health was good. There was no cattle 
disease. The present Nasik district was formed in this year. The 
tillage area was 1,475,234 acres ; the land revenue for collection 
fell from £111,938 to £110,818 (Rs. 11,19,380-Rs. 11,08,180), £1723 
(Rs. 17,230) were remitted, and £2739 (Rs. 27,390) left outstanding. 

In 1869-70 the rainfall of 28 ol inches was sufficient. Some 
parts of the district suffered from want of water, but both the early 
and the late crops were fair. Except in Dindori whore there were 
outbreaks of cholera and cattle-disease, public health was good. 
The tillage area rose from 1,475,234 to 1,526,371 acres, and the land 
revenue for collection from £110,818 to £112,919 (Rs. 11,08,180- 
Rs. 11,29,190), £44 (Rs. 440) were remitted, and £685 (Rs. 6850) 
left outstanding. 

In 1870-71 the rainfall of 33’01 inches was sufficient and the 
season favourable. Eate rain slightly injured the early crops, but 
the cold-weather harvest was excellent and public health was good. 
The tillage area rose from 1,526,371 to 1,554,386 acres, and the land 
revenue for collection from £112,919 to £113,027 (Rs. 1 1,29,190- 
Rs. 11,30,270), £199 (Rs. 1990) were remitted, and £197 (Rs. 1970) 
left outstanding. 

In 1871-72 the rainfall of 21'86 inches was much below the 
average. In the north the early rains completely failed. A few 
s owers followed, but they were too partial to do much good ; and 
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another stretch of dry weather ruined the crops. In the middle of 
November there was a heavy but unseasonable fall. In Malegaon^ 
Nandgaon, and Baglan, and to some extent in Sinnar and Niphadj the 
early crops failed almost entirely, and in Malegaon, Nandgaon, and 
Baglan the late crops were either not sown or failed. A large 
import of grain from the Central Provinces checked any great rise 
of prices. Mild cholera appeared in most parts of the district, 
but public health was generally good. Cattle disease prevailed to 
some extent in Peint and some of the northern sub-divisions. The 
tillage area rose from 1, -554,386 to 1,595,339 acres, while the land 
revenue for collection fell from £113,027 to £109,065 (Es. 
11,30,270 - Es. 10,90,650), £10,524 (Es. 1,05,240) were remitted, 
and £3188 (Es. 31,880) left outstanding. 

In 1872-73 the rainfall of 25‘41 inches was plentiful and well- 
timed, and the season unusually favourable. Except a few cases of 
cholera and a good deal of dengue fever, public health was good. 
Cattle disease prevailed to a slight extent. The tillage area rose 
from 1,595,339 to 1,610,871 acres, and the land revenue for collection 
rose from £1,09,065 to £1,19,618 (Es. 10,90,650 - Es. 11,96,180), 
£881 (Es. 8810) were remitted, and £824 (Es. 8240) left outstanding. 

In 1873-74, though the late rains were scanty in some parts, the 
rainfall of 22'21 inches was satisfactory. The coarser grain crops in 
the hill villages suffered from want of rain in August and September, 
and in Baglan and Malegaon the early crops were middling ; but in 
Ndsik, Sinnar, Igatpuri, Dindori, and Niphdd they were good. In 
some parts of Niphad, Sinnar, Malegaon, and Baglau, considerable 
loss was caused by caterpillars. The late crops throve well, and in 
most sub-divisions the outturn was above the average. In Sinnar, 
Savargaon, Malegaon, and Baglan, the crop was middling and in 
parts a failure. Except that Dindori was visited by a slight attack 
of cattle disease, public health was good. The tillage area fell from 
1,610,871 to 1,591,116 acres, aud the land revenue for collection fell 
from £119,618 to £117,860 (Es. 11,96,180 - Es. 11,78,600), £371 
(Es. 3710) were remitted, and £157 (Es. 1570) left outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices were forty-three and a half pounds. 

In 1874-75 the rainfall of 35'54 inches, though above the average, 
was unseasonable. In Nasik, Igatpuri, aud Baglau, the early crops 
yielded well, and in other parts not more thau a fourth of the crop 
was injured. But failure of rain in September and October did 
much damage to the late crops. Public health was good. There 
was no epidemic and little cattle disease. The tillage area rose 
from 1,591,116 to 1,612,801 acres, while the land revenue for 
collection fell from £117,860 to £116,271 (Es. 11,78,600 - 
Es. 11,62,710), £7814 (Es. 78,140) were remitted, and £146 
(Es. 1460) left outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from forty- 
three and a half to thirty-six pounds. 

In 1875-7G the rainfall of 88'02 inches was irregular^ and, 
especially in August and September, excessive. The early crops 
suffered considerably, and the sowing of the late crops was delayed. 
No rain fell in October, and both the late crops and the rice in the 
western districts suffered. Fever and ague were general in the 
west and there were 200 deaths from cholera. There was no cattle 
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disease. The tillage area rose from 1,012,801 to 1,637,631 acres, and 
tho land revenue for collection rose from £116,271 to £123,883 
(Es. 1 1,62,710 -Rs. 12,38,830), £4691 (Rs. 46,910) were remitted, 
and £82 (Rs. 820) left outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from 
thirty-six to thirty pounds. 

In 1876-77^ the rainfall of 18'14 inches was extremely scanty and 
ill-timed. In eight sub-divisions the supply was less than half the 
average, in two it was about two-thirds, in Igatpuri alone was it 
up to the average. After July, except some slight and partial 
showers, the rain totally failed. North of the Chandor range, the 
outturn of the early crop varied from one-half to seven-eighths of 
an average crop. South of Chandor the outturn was still less and 
averaged between a quarter and five-eighths, and in the extreme 
south in Sinnarand Niphad, the harvest was a complete failure. In 
some parts the want of the late rain prevented late crops being sown, 
and where they were sown the outturn was only from a half to a 
quarter of the average. At the close of the season (October) most 
of the dams and water-courses were nearly dry. Public health was 
on the whole good. Small-pox appeared for a short time in Nasik 
and Igatpuri, and cholera in Nasik, Igatpuri, Sinnar, and Yeola. 
There was no cattle disease. The tillage area rose from 1,637,631 
to 1,659,406 acres, while the land revenue for collection fell from 
£123,883 to £120,633 (Rs. 12,38,830 - Rs. 12,06,330), £13,803 
(Rs. 1,38,030) were remitted, and£o279 (Rs. 52, 790) left outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices rose from thirty to twenty-four and a half 
pounds. 

In 1877-78 the rains began with a fall heavy enough to allow the 
sowing of the early crops. But in July and August the supply was 
scanty, and much of the crop that had been sown was lost. There was 
rain in September and October. But the fall was light and stopped 
too soon, and, in spite of some December showers, the late crops 
suffered severely. The Godavari was very low, and most of the water- 
courses ran dry. The east and south suffered most. In Igatpuri 
alone was the season at all favourable. The total rainfall was 21-09 
inches. Cholera prevailed and public health suffered. The tillage 
area rose from 1,659,406 to l,661-,.536 acres, and the land revenue 
for collection rose from ^£120,633 to £133,325 (Rs. 12,06,330- 
Es. 1 3,33,250), £375 (Rs. 3750) were remitted, and £8282 (Rs. 82,820) 
left outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from twenty-four and a 
half to twenty-four pounds. 

In 18 / 8-/ 9 the rainfall was 56-16 inches. There was a widespread 
outbreak of mild cholera and much cattle-disease. In this year the 
district was increased by the addition of Peint. The tillage area 
rose from 1,847,572 to 1,900,477 acres, and the land revenue 
for collection rose from £136,132 to £136,321 (Rs. 13,61,320- 
Rs. 13,63,210), £251 (Rs. 2510) were remitted, and £3495 (Rs. 34,950) 
left outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell from twenty-four to 
twenty-five and a quarter pounds. 


Full details of this and the following famine year are given above, pp. 106 - 113. 
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In 1879-80 the rainfall of 35'08 inches was a little above the 
average. The season was on the whole favourable. Public health 
was good. The tillage area fell from 1,900,477 to 1,892,908 acres, 
and the land revenue for collection rose from £136,321 to £138,961 
(Es. 13,G3,210-Ks. 13,89,610), £174 (Es. 1740) were remitted, and 
£2087 (Es. 20,870) left outstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from 
twenty-five and a quarter to twenty-two and a half pounds. 

In 1880-81 the rainfall of 22‘95 inches was far below the average. 
Except in Yeola and parts of Niphad and Sinnar, where the crops 
were very bad, the season was a fair one. The late crop was a partial 
and the early crop a complete failure. Public health was good. The 
tillage area rose from 1,892,908 to 1,907,258 acres, and the land 
revenue for collection fell from £138,961 to £138,934 (Es. 13,89,610- 
Es. 13,89,340), £121 (Es. 1210) were remitted, and £2686 
(Es. 26,860) left outstanding. Millet rupee prices remained 
unchanged at twenty-two and a half pounds. 

In 1881-82, as in the previous year, the rainfall of 22T3 inches 
was deficient and irregular almost everywhere except in Igatpuri, 
Point, and near the Sahyadris. In some places, both the early and the 
late crops were short and in others they entirely failed. Want of 
water was keenly felt in many of the eastern villages, and many 
irrigation channels or pats ran dry. Garden crops suffered greatly 
and grass was very scarce in many sub-divisions. Altogether it 
was a poor season. Several sub-divisions also suffered from locusts, 
but the damage done was partial. Public health was fairly good. 
Cases of cholera occurred over the whole district, but they were 
confined to comparatively few villages. The tillage area rose from 
1,907,258 to 1,917,804 acres, and the land revenue for collection 
from £138,934 to £141,429 (Es. 13,89,340 - Es. 14,14,290), £113 
(Es. 1130) were remitted, and £3728 (Es. 37,280) left outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices fell from twenty-two and a half to thirty-six 
pounds. 

The rains of 1882 are memorable for the great locust plague which 
ruined the prospects of an unusually fine harvest.^ The season was 
most favourable. The rains began early and were copious and 
seasonable, and an unusual extent of land was sown with millet. 
All crops alike did well ; when, just as they were approaching 
maturity, an army of insects sprang out of the ground and began 
to devour every green thing. They showed themselves especially 
fond of millet, whose fiower they ate destroying all hope of grain. 
The plague spread over almost all Khandesh, over the north of Nasik 
and Ahmadnagar, and over the neighbouring parts of the Nizam’s 
territory. The origin of these great swarms of locusts is somewhat 
mysterious. During May and June large flights passed over the 
north of the district, alighting for a few days and moving from east 
to west. As there were no crops on the ground no harm was done ; 
but it is supposed that the insects must then have laid their eggs. 
No eggs were noticed at the time. Afterwards cultivators, in 
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ploughing, occasionally turned up lumps of a white slimy matter like 

spawn and these are now believed to have been lumps of locusts eggs. 

About August the insects came to life. They were minute green 
things like crickets, hopping about, doing no damage, and causing 
no alarm. In September there came heavy showers with warm 
sunny weather between and the insects sprang into new life, ihey 
shed their green skins, became of an olive hue shaded with green 
and brown, and grew rapidly. This was the tirne of greatest 
destruction. Very soon the millet, already tall and in ear, seemed 
everywhere hopelessly destroyed. Measures were taken to kill the 
locusts. Rewards were offered of f d. to 4id. (i "3 o.s,) a sher and large 
quantities were collected and buried in pits. In Malegaon, where the 
destruction was greatest, the atmosphere was poisoned with the 
stench of decaying insects, and the health of some of the clerks who 
were told off to weigh the bodies and pay the rewards was seriously 
affected. Men were also engaged on daily wages to drive the fields 
in line and collect the insects in cloths held out to catch them. 
Large numbers were destroyed in this way. In little more than a 
week upwards of £2000 (Rs. 20,000) had been spent, and, as it was 
found that this great destruction had no visible effect on the numbers 
of the insects, rewards were stopped. The numbers were too vast 
for any human agency to cope with. In one place some 200 men 
spent a whole day in a field of about two acres using every known 
means of destruction. Next day the locusts were almost as thick 
as before. Early in October the insects began to put forth two 
pairs of wings, and by the middle of the month the new wings were 
matured. Soon after they began to take flight, moving at night 
from east to west into the southern portions of Ndsik which had 
previously escaped. But as they kept moving the damage was 
partial. Meanwhile parts of the district originally affected were 
being cleared of the pest, and though fresh insects came both from 
Khhndesh and from Nagar, they did not stay. By the end of 
November the locusts bad disappeared. The exact amount of 
damage has not been ascertained. The worst ravages were in 
Mhlegaon, Nandgaon, Yeola, and Chandor, where no green thing 
seemed to come amiss to the locusts. The millet crop was almost 
destroyed, and the cotton and sugarcane were much damaged. 
Only the east of Niphad and Sinnar suffered severely, and in the rest 
of the district the destruction was local and partial. 

Some uncertainty exists as to the identification of the locust. It 
is believed not to be the well-known migratory locust called by the 
natives tol or host, but is termed by them?i«/itoda, that is nose-cutter, 
or hida, that is insect. A gentleman in Bombay, known for his 
researches in natural hi.story, identifies it with Pachyfylus indicus, a 
locust peculiar to India. When small and green the insect looked 
and acted like a cricket. As it grew, it shed its skin, its colour 
turned to olive brown with dark shadings, and two wings were 
developed one above the other. The under wing wms at fir.st reddish 
and the upper wing grey, but the red fringe soon disappeared. The 
body of the full-grown insect was about two and a half inches long, 
and the folded wings stretched nearly an inch further. Former 
swarms of locusts are remembered, but they wore in small numbers 
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and spread over a small area. No such huge swarm as that of 1882 
has invaded the district within living memory. 

The following statement shows the chief available yearly statistics 
of rainfall, prices, tillage, land revenue, collections, remissions, and 
balances, during the thirty-two years ending 1881-82 : 


Ndsii: Tillage and Land Revenue, 1850-1SS2. 


Chapter Vni. 
Land 

Administration. 

Land Be venue. 
1850-1882, 


Years. 

Rainfall. 

Tillage. 

Land Revenue. 

Millet 

RUPEB- 

PBICES. 

Remitted. 

For 

collection. 

Outstand- i 
Ing- [ 

Collected. 


Inches. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pounds. 

1850-51 (a) ... 



11,591 

4,36,127 

26,370 

4,09,757 


1851-52 



39,446 

4,14,244 ■ 

480 

4,13,764 

i 88i(6) 

1852-53 .. 



1881 

4,56,636 

480 

4,56,156 

) 

1853-54 .. 



30,048 

4,46,847 

464 

4,46.363 


1854-55 



3562 

4,82,889 


4,82,889 


1855-56 .. 



20,276 

4,78,930 

11 

4,78,919 


1856-57... 



2779 

5,04,592 


5,04,592 

1 

1857-58 .. 



26-22 

5,13,232 


5,13,232 

! 

1858-59 



7263 

9,60,062 


9,60,062 

>- 70 

1859-60 



3374 

9,81,049 


9,81,049 


1860-61 



2412 

10,13,226 


10,13,226 


1861-62 



1405 

9,32,527 

2081 

9,30,446 


1862-63 



467 

9,65,923 

1600 

9,64,325 


1863-64 



139 

9,91,018 


9,91,018 

1 

1864-65 



349 

10,19,711 

i43 

10,19,568 


1865-66 



740 

10,70,888 


10,70,888 



23-67 


34,801 

10,85,415 


10,85,415 

I 

1867-68 .. 

27-31 


10,909 

11,19,376 


11,19,376 


1868-69 

20-25 

1,475,234 

17,227 

11,08,182 

27,390 

10.80.792 

r 32 

1869-70 

28-51 

1,526,371 

442 

11,29,192 

6850 

11,22,342 

j 

1870-71 

33-01 

1,554,386 

1995 

11,30,269 

1972 

11,28,297 


1871-72 .. 

21-86 

1,595,339 

1,05,244 

10,90,648 

31,877 

10.58, 771 

j 

1872-73 

25-41 

1,610,871 

8814 

11,96,179 

8237 

11,87,942 

j 

1873-74 .. 

22-21 

1,591,116 

3714 

11, 78, .597 

1569 

11,77,028 

iSi 

1874-75... 

35-54 

1,612,801 

78,137 

11,62,711 

1457 

11,61,254 

36 

1875-76 

38-02 

1,637,631 

46,915 

12,38,832 

825 

12,38,007 

SO 

1876-77... 

18-14 

1,659,406 

1,30,029 

12,06,335 

52,792 

ll,53,5-»3 

24* 

1877-78 . 

21-09 

1,664,536 

3751 

13,33,247 

82,816 

12,50,431 

24 

1878-79 

56-16 

1,900,477 

2513 

13,63,2X5 

34,949 

13.28,266 

25* 

1879-80 .. 

35-08 

1,892,908 

1743 

13,89,614 

20,874 

13,68,740 

22 } 

1880-81 

22-95 

1,907,258 

1215 

13,89,341 

26,859 

13,62.482 

22i 

1S8I-S2 

22-13 

1,917,804 

1132 

14,14,288 

37,^83 

13,77,005 

36 


(a) The flexures for the rears between 1850-51 and 1857-58 are for the Ahmadnagar portion of 
msik only'the figures for the years between 1358-5!> and 1877-78 are for the present district exclusive 
of Feint ; the figures for the years between 1878-79 and 18S1-82 are for the entire district of Kasik. 

(5) The average rupee price of millet between 1843-44 and 1S52-53 was 88J pounds. 
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In early Hindu times, according to the law books, the chief 
judicial institution was the village council or panckdijat. The 
panchdyat was assembled by order of the grdmddhikdri or village 
headman, and an appeal lay from its decision to the deshddhihdri or 
district headman. Except that the names of these officers were 
changed to pdtil and J.eshmukh, tho panchdyat system continued in 
force in Musalman and Maratha times. ^ Under the Peshwas, justice, 
both civil and criminal, was administered by the revenue officers, 
the pdtil, the mdmlatddr, and the sarsubheddr, with the Peshwa or 
his minister as the highest court of appeal.® In civil cases the 
officers were helped by councils, or panchdyats, of from two to twelve 
or more but usually four members, men in the same position in life 
as the parties to the case, or able to form a sensible opinion on 
the point in question. The pdtil first tried to settle the dispute as 
a friend of the parties. If he failed he called the council who 
inquired into the matter and gave their decision.® If the complainant 


^ Grant Duff's Mardthds, 18, 19. 

• Mr. Elphinstone’s Report, 25th October 1819. According to Dr. Coats, who wrote 
in 1819 from per *' ’ ’ ’ settlement of civil disputes was most corrupt 

under the last i' • . rampant, shameless demands were made, and 

bribery was a matter of course. Still injustice was less common th.an might be 
expected. The temper of the people was mild and the position of the powerful was so 
precarious that they could not afford to make enemies. When a poor man had a claim 
against a rich man he expected delay but never despaired of success. He threw himself 
continually in the way of the gre.at man and made his case familiar to his dependents. 
If he got no redress he threatened to destroy himself, a threat which always acted 
powerfully on his opponent. Trans. Bom. Lit. 8oc. II. 289 (Reprint). 

3 Dr. Coats gives (1819) the following details of the working of the village 
council or panrhni/at system. No oath was administered, but, before proceeding 
to try a cause, the members were reminded of the punishment that awaited them 
in the next world if they acted contrary to their consciences. If the person who 
lost the suit thought the members had been influenced by bribes, he had the ri'dit to 
challenge them by some solemn ordeal. It was optional with the disputants to 
nominate the members or to leave the nomination to the Government, reserving the right 
of ch.allenge. When the Government chose the council, much indiih'ence was shown 
to all hut officials. Priv.ate persons, who refused or failed to atten<l,'’werc passed over 
as wrongheaded or m.annerle.ss. When the parties named the council, it was usual, 
if the members re<iuired it, to give them their dinners during the investigation. On 

applying fui' ju.sticc, the pl.aiiitiff was called on to funii.sh a written stattmient of his 
case, a written eng.ageinent from a person of property and ch.aracter making himself 
responsible for the appearance of the plaintiff and for submission to the award, his 
written proofs, a list of witnesses, and a declaration that he had nothing further 
to adduce in support of his cause. The defemlant w.as then summoned and reouired 
to tell his story in writing, make the same promises as the phaintiff had mmle, and to 
deposit a sum of money. M hen the members of the council met, the papers were 
nanded to them, and they ivere told to decide the cause according to justice. The 
court w as open, unless the council were appointed by Government, when it was either 
open or closed. The investigation began by reading the documents to the plaintiff 
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did not apply to the patil, or if he were refused a council, or if he Chapter IZ. 

disapproved of the council’s decision, he went to the mdmlatddr and Justice. 

then to the saisnbheddr. The last officer acted in the same manner M»r4tha8v«t» 

as the pdtil, with the additional power of being able to force the 

defendant either to submit to the council’s decision or to satisfy 

the complainant. Unless for some gross injustice or suspicion of 

corruption, the superior authority would not revise the original 

decision, except on the promise to pay a large sum into court. In 

some towns there was an officer called nydyddhish who tried cases 

under the Peshwa’s authority. Any other authorised person could also 

conduct an investigation, the decision being subject to confirmation 

by the Peshwa. The decisions of the courts were sometimes carried 

out by government and sometimes left to the plaintiff, who was . 

allowed, under the name of takdza or dunning, to use what means he 

chose to compel the defendant to pay. The means used varied from 

simple dunning to placing a guard over the defendant, keeping him 

from eating, tying him up by the neck and heels, or setting him in 

the sun with a heavy atone on his head. When government enforced 

payment of a debt it took very much the same steps as the plaintiff, 

or it arranged for the payment by instalments, or it sold the debtor’s 

property, generally sparing his house and taking care not to bring 

him to ruin. Debtors were never kept in a public prison. They 

were sometimes shut up or tortured by the creditor at his own house > 

or in some other dwelling, and in other cases they were made to 

serve the creditor till the amount of their nominal wages equalled 

the debt. The chief subjects of litigation were boundary disputes, 

division of property, inheritance, and money debts. Among traders, 

honest bankrupts were set free, but if fraud was detected full 

payment was as far as possible enforced. 

Criminal justice, especially in the time of the last Peshwa, was 
irregular and corrupt. The right of punishing was ill defined, and 
was exercised by each officer according to his individual power and 
influence. One would flog, fine, and put in the stocks, while 
another would not venture even to imprison. The power of life and 
death was at first exercised by those only who were entrusted with 
the deputy’s, or mntdlihi, seal, and by military chiefs in their 
camps and estates. In the tatter days of Maratha rule capital 
powers were extended to the mdmiatddr and the sar suhheddr, who, 
without reference to higher authority, could hang rebels and gang 


and defendant, and requiring them to acknowledge their correctness, or to make any 
alterations they thought necessary. It then proceeded to a minute examination or 
angry debate over each fact stated by the parties. When the council could come to 
no decision an umpire was called, or more members were summoned and the difficult 
point re-argued. An abstract of the proceedings was recorded for the information 
of the Government, and, if the suit related to hereditary rights and to boundaries, 
a copy was deposited with the vill.age or district register for future reference. 
There were strong checks against joancAifyat decisions being glannuly unjust. The 
members were all known and had an interest and often an honourable anxiety to 
establish a fair character. The question was generally familiar to the whole community 
and was freely argued in the village. The elders and those whose intelligence was 
respected were referred to by the members of the panchdyat. Any person might 
suggest a question or make any observation that occurred to him. The proceedings 
were turbulent, but they were perhaps calculated to get at the truth and to giv* 
satisfaction Trans. Bom. Lit, Soc, II. 289 (Reprint). 

B 23—39 
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robbers. In disturbed districts, unless they could pay for their 
release, Bhils might be hanged simply on the score of notoriety. 
The mode of proceeding, if the accused were professed thieves or 
old offenders, was summary and had something of a sanguinary 
character. It was always essential to conviction that the offender 
should confess his guilt and the investigation turned much on this. 
The facts and evidence were all taken down in writing and from time 
to time persuasions and threats were used to obtain confession. If 
this failed, and there appeared little doubt of the guilt of the accused, 
he was flogged and the chilly bag was put to his nose. If he persevered 
in his innocence he was sent back to prison, put in the stocks, and 
only allowed a very scanty subsistence, and after an interval was 
brought forward again to try to get him to confess. This referred 
chiefly to Bhils, Mangs, and persons of bad character. In other 
cases the proceedings were conducted with more deliberation and 
forbearance and there were probably few instances where those 
entirely innocent were made to suffer. Persons accused of robbery 
and theft were readily admitted to bail if the surety made himself 
responsible for the lost property in case of conviction. Murder was 
not bailable, unless a compromise was made with the friends of the 
deceased. The accused might summon what evidence they pleased, 
but were not allowed to have any intercourse with their witnesses. 

Except in cases connected with religion, where divines, or shdstris, 
were sometimes consulted, there would seem to have been no 
reference to laws. Custom and expediency were the onlv rules, 
To a great extent the nature and the amount of punishment 
depended on the criminaFs caste. Murder, unless marked by 
special cruelty, was usually atoned by fine. Highway robbery, 
house-breaking, and state offences were generally punished with 
death by elephant-trampling, blowing from a gun, hanging, 
beheading, cutting to pieces, or crushing the head with a mallet, 
and hanging the bodies on road sides. Women were never 
sentenced to death. The usual punishments were turning them out 
of caste, parading them on an ass with their heads shaved, and 
cutting off their noses and breasts. Brahmans worthy of death, whom 
the feeling for their caste prevented from being openly slain or 
subjected to any punishment considered ignominious, were destroyed 
by poison or by unwholesome food, bread half salt and half flour 
being often used. In less extreme cases the commoner punishments 
were, cutting off an arm or a leg, and shutting in hi)! forts and 
dungeons where the prisoners were often left to die of neglect or 
hunger. Flogging was the usual means for discovering stolen 
property. Hard labour, especially in building forts, was common, 
but like most ignominious punishments, it was confined to the lower 
orders. Fine and confiscation were the ino.st usual sentences. They 
were often inflicted for the benefit of the itKimlniddr, when no 
offence had been committed, and they often, both in murder and 
robbery cases, took the place of death when the accused could pay 
well for his life. Perjury was punished by the perjurer being made 
to make good the loss that depended on his false oath and to pay a 
fine to government. Forgery, which according to the Hindu law 
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ought to be punished by cutting off the right handj was also punished 
with fine. For small offences Brdhmans were often merely reproved 
and ordered to dispense charities and perform religious penance. 
Apart from disorders and gang robberies, almost all of which were 
the work of Bhils and other lawless tribes, offences were not parti- 
cularly numerous. Among Marathds the commonest crime was 
murder, generally the result of jealousy or of disputes about land or 
village rank. 

For ten years (1818-1827) after the British conquest, to prevent 
sudden and extensive changes, Ndsik, with the rest of the Deccan, 
was administered under the orders of the Governor in Council.* 
Subject to the Commissioner of Poona, a Collector and Political 
Agent was appointed to Khandesh which included the northern, 
and another to Ahmadnagar which included the southern, half of 
present district of NtLsik. The authority of the Collectors and 
Political Agents closely resembled that of the Peshwa’s sarsubheddrs. 
Their instructions were scrupulously to keep old usages and 
customs, and to attempt no changes except such as were positively 
beneficial both to the ruled and the rulers. The village council or 
panchdyat system, which had been discontinued since the time of 
Peshwa Mddhavrdv II. (1774-1796), was revived, and the council 
entrusted with jurisdiction in suits of £100 (Rs. lOOO) and under. 
From the council’s awards an appeal lay first to the Collector and then 
to the Commissioner. The system was well fitted to secure speedy, 
cheap, and ready redress. But there was no power to force the 
members to serve, or to secure the attendance of the parties and 
witnesses. The delays caused by this want of power led to bribery 
and corruption. The decision of suits of greater value than those 
that came within the cognizance of the village councils was entrusted 
to mnmlatddrs within prescribed limits. But the practice of these 
officers was soon found liable to the same abuses that destroyed the 
value of the village councils. As early as 1821 a Register was 
appointed to superintend and direct the administration of civil 
justice. About the same time the Collector of Ahmadnagar 
recommended the separation of the judicial and revenue administra- 
tion, and the appointment of inunsifu for the disposal solely of civil 
suits. 

The officers entrusted with the administration of criminal justice 
were the village headman or pdti/, the nuunlatddr, the Collector, and 
the Commissioner. The power of punishing was taken from the 
pdtil, and that which was left to the mdinlatddr yfas limited to a fine 
of 4.‘i. (Hs. 2) and confinement for twenty-four hours. The powers 
of the Collector were not less than those of the sarsuhheddr, except 
in the article of inflicting capital punishment. Appellate jurisdiction 
was retained by the Commissioner to whom serious cases were 
reported for confirmation.^ 

In 1827, when most of the ceded Deccan districts were brought 
under the Revised Regulations, Nasik, as part of Khandesh and 
Ahmadnagar, came under the jurisdiction of the Ahmadnagar 
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’ Kegwlation XXIX. of 1827, Preamble. 


® Chaplin's Report, 20th August 1822. 
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District Judge. In 1849, Khandesh, which still included the 
northern sub-divisions of the present district of Nfeik, became a 
separate judicial district with a judge and sometimes also an 
assistant judge. The southern sub-divisions of the present district 
of Nasik were known as the Xasik sub-collectorate, and, continuing 
to form part of Ahmaduagar, were under the Ahmadnagar District 
Judge. In ISoO, besides the Judge’s court, there was one civil 
court at Kasik, and the number of the decisions was 3297. In 
1856, the sub-collectorate was abolished and changed into the 
charge of the first assistant collector of Ahmadnagar. In 1860, 
three more courts, at Yeola, Pimpalgaon, and Sinnar, were added, 
and 9543 decisions passed. In July 1869, by the transfer of 
Baglan, Kalvan, Malegaon, and Nandgaon from Khandesh, Ndaik 
was made a separate district and placed under the Thana Judge’s 
jurisdiction.^ In 1870, the number of courts, including the 
Mdlegaon court and the Thengoda court in Baglan, was increased 
to six. The number of decisions in that year was 11,982. In 
1874, a Joint Judge was appointed to Nasik ; the number of civil 
courts was increased to seven ; and the number of decisions to 
12,777. In 1879, in place of the Joint Judge, an Assistant Judge 
with the full powers of a District Judge was appointed. The 
decisions in that v ear amounted to 11,442. They fell in 1880 to 9223 
and again rose in 1881 to 9837. The district, which still forms part 
of the Thana Judge’s charge,'^ has at present (1883) seven civil 
courts. The Assistant Judge’s court and the court of a first class 
subordinate judge are stationed at Nasik, and there are five second 
class subordinate judges’ courts at JMfilegaon, Yeola, Sinnar, 
Pimpalgaon in Niphad, and Thengoda in Baglan. Besides these the 
Vinchur and Chandori chiefs’ courts are stationed at Vinchur and 
Chfindori in Niphad,^ The Assistant Judge’s court has jurisdiction 
over the whole of the district, and the first class subordinate judge 
at Nasik, besides ordinary jurisdiction over 1299 square miles and 
a populatiou of about 220,000 in the N^sik, Feint, and Igatpuri 
sub-divisions, has, in suits of more than £.500 (Es. 5o00), a special 
jurisdiction over the whole of the judicial district of Thdna, 


’ The original Nilsik included Akula ; but, shortly after, Akola was restored to 
Ahmadnagar. v v* v 

» There is .a proposal before Government to convert the N4sik district into an 
independ-rnt Distnet Judgeship and sever its connection with the Th4na district 
court. Mr. VV. H. Crow, C. S., Assistant Judge, XAsik (1883). 

♦I. f Ragl'undthrdv- Vithal a/hs AnndsAheb Vinchurkar and 

the Clrindon chief is BhiiskarrAv Venkatesh Hingne. The powers conferred on the 
chiefs under Regulation XIU. oflSSO are. to reoefve, try, and^lecide aRsuch or^ 
suits as may be preferred to them, for movable or immovable property of what- 
ever amount or value, or referred to them by the Agent for SardArs in the Deccan 

wAfa’i^thef be resident 

ithin the boundaries of the ja/jhtr villages, provided such parties shall not mutually 

agree to the contrary, or one or other of th< m shall not he a Kuropean or Americaif 
aLmmf th^a.l verse party .shall not object on that 

■VTncW chief o ' \ mchiirkar, the younger brother of the 

of """'I I’,'’")-'---* tbe s,ame Kcgnlatimi in the villages 
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including Thana, Kolaba^ and Ndsik. Each of the five second class 
subordinate judges' courts at Malegaon, Thengoda, Sinnar, Yeola, 
and Pimpalgaon, has an average jurisdiction extending over an 
area of about 1000 square miles, and a population of 110,000. The 
jurisdiction of the courts at Vinchur and Chandori is confined to the 
chiefs’ villages.^ The average distance of the Assistant Judge’s court 
from the six most remote villages under his jurisdiction is fifty -three 
miles; of the Ndsik sub-judge’s court, as regards its special 
jurisdiction, 140 miles, and as regards its ordinary jurisdiction 
thirty-four miles ; of the Malegaon court forty-eight miles ; of the 
Teola court forty miles ; of the Sinnar court sixteen miles ; of the 
Thengoda court thirty-two miles ; of the Pimpalgaon court seventy- 
two miles; and of the Ch4,ndori court twenty-four miles. 

The average values of suits decided in these courts, during the 
twelve years ending 1881, ranged from £7 19s. in 1881 to £11 Is. in 
1879 (Ks. 79^ - Es. 110^). Exclusive of suits in the chiefs’ courts the 
average yearly number of cases decided during the twelve years ending 
1881 was 11,374. Except in 1872 when there was a slight fall, the 
number of suits rose steadily from 11,982 in 1870 to 13,303 in 1875; 
from 1875 the figures showed a continual decrease to 9401 in 1878; 
in 1879 they again rose to 1 1,442 ; they fell in 1880 to 9223, and again 
rose to 9837 in 1881. Of the whole number of decisions during the 
twelve years ending 1881, 56'11 per cent have been given against 
the defendant in his absence. During the eight years ending 1877 
the proportion of cases decided in this way fell from 65 to 42*8. 
It rose to 47'8 in 1878 and 49'02 in 1879, but fell in 1880 to 45'9 
and in 1881 to 44'2 : 

Exparte Decrees, 1870-1S81. 


Yeab. 

Suits. 

Decreed 

exparte. 

Percent- j 
age. i 

Year. 

Suits. 

Decreed 

exparte. 

Percent- 

age. 

1870 

11,982 

7795 

65 '0 . 

1877 

10,782 

4624 

42-8 

1871 

11,999 

7j'96 

64*9 1 

1378 

9401 

4498 

47-8 

1872 

11,206 

7234 

04 5 1 

1379 

11,442 

5610 

49-03 

1873 

12,484 

7048 

61*2 1 

1880 

9223 

4235 

45-9 

1874 

12,777 

7607 

60-0 : 

1881 

98 j7 

7365 

44 2 

1875 

13,303 

7680 

57-7 





1876 

12,052 

6492 

53 '7 ! 

Total .. 

136,488 

78,750 

56-11 


During the twelve years ending 1881 only ]3’14 per cent, of 
contested cases have, on an average, been decided for the defendant. 
The proportion of such decisions has been on the decrease, the 
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1 The ordinary jurisdiction of the Njisik court extends over 1299 square miles in 
Nisik, Peint, and Igatpuri ; of the Mhlegaon court over 1212 square miles in Mhlegaon 
and Nindgaon ; of the Thengoda court over 1173 square miles in Bhgldn and Kalvan ; of 
the Sinnar court over 519 square miles in Sinnar ; of the Yeola court over 797 square 
miles in Yeola and Chdndor ; and of the Pimpalgaon court over OTO square miles 
in Niphdd and Dindori. The jurisdiction of the Chdndori chief’s court extends over 
forty-four square miles in the villages of Chdndori, with its two hamlets J^dgpur and 
Khedvddi, and Dhagur in Dindori. Thejurisdiction of the Vinchur chief’s court extends 
over the villages of Vunohur, T.dkli, Pimpalg.aon Najik, Saykhede, Kotamgaon Xajik, 
a'.iv;- ’■ . . V'.;, U ■■■ Niphdd; Dhodambe, Dahigaon, Kokankhede, Dauegaon.Vad, 

\1 ■ ■ . i ii ■ I' igargaon, Mesdnkhede Budruk, and tJangave in Chdndor; and 

j;j ,, • B" ■ , ,, i . Khddgaon and N'dndgaon in Ndndgaon ; Desmdne Budruk, 
Valadgaon, ' " ^ f ' 

Bhdikhede, . ' ' ■ ‘ i ■ ■ ;>. 

Dhulgaon, . u > ■ 

and Kdsdrkhede in Yeola ; and Dahivad in Kalvan. 
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percentage Having fallen from 2b'3 in 1870 to 11 30 in 1881. In 
1 78 or 1^7 per" cent of the 1881 decisions, the decree was executed 
by putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property- 
claimed. The number of decisions of this class has ranged from 
147 out of 11,982 in 1870, to 259 out of 9223 in 1880. In 1590 
or 16-1 per cent of the 1881 decisions, decrees for money due were 
executed by the attachment or sale of property. Gf these 10'3 per 
cent were by the sale of immovable and 5-8 per cent by the sale of 
movable property. The returns from 1870 to 1874 show a rise from 
1847 to 2713 in the sales of immovable, and from 778 to 1582 in the 
sales of mo cable property. After 1874, except that there was a 
considerable rise in 1876, the figures fell to 853 and /!t2 in 1878. 
By 1880 they again rose to 1227 and 1089, but fell in 1881 to 1020 
and 570 respectively. During the twelve years ending 1881, the 
number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors fell from 421 
in 1870 to 268 in 1880 and rose to 368 in 1881. Almost the whole 
of the fall took place between 1876 and 1878. In spite of this 
decline in the number of arrests, the following table shows that the 
number of civil prisoners has risen from fifty-seven in 1870 to 269 
in 1881 : 

Ndstk Civil Prisoners, 1870-1881. 


Ysar. 

Prison- 

ers. 

Da VS. 

Releases. 

Caste of Prisonzbb. 

it: 

S 
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er 
■*» t 
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o 
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X ^ 
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Time expiry. 

Hindus. 

DO 

1 

1 

3 

* 

'3 

Pi* 

Othora. 

1870 

57 

39 

■ 

8 

40 

1 

3 

47 

6 



1871 

58 

31 

3 

9 

34 


8 

52 

2 


... 

1872 

72 

31 


12 

51 

1 

14 

77 

1 



1873 . 

72 

42 


6 

66 

... 


70 

2 



1874 

69 

1 

48 

2 

11 

46 


3 

56 

6 



1S75 ... 

11 

39 


9 

€0 

I 

o 

71 

1 



1878 

! 69 

43 

1 

6 

60 


■1 

66 

3 



1877 ! 152 

39 

4 

19 

103 

1 

25 

139 

7 

2 

4 

1678 

150 

33 

3 

23 

86 


39 

145 

4 


7 

1879 

' 133 

30 

3 

3i 

117 

4 

27 

172 

9 


2 

1880 ... 

^ 221 

24 

37 

76 

101 

1 

3 

204 

16 


1 

1881 

' 269 

20 

52 

103 

100 

D 

4 

252 

15 


2 


Of the 221 civil prisoners in 1880, 201 were Hindus, sixteen were 
Musalmans, and one was returned under the head 'Others.' Of the 
■whole number, 112 were agriculturists, thirty-seven were labourers, 
eight shopkeepers, seven weavers, seven oil-sellers, six -writers, five 
potters, five servants, four shoemakers, three barbers, two gold* 
smiths, two traders, two tailors, one blacksmith, one bricklayer, one 
carpenter, one washerman, one dyer, one beggar, and fifteen others. 
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The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the twelve years ending 1881 : 

N'diiik Civil Courts, 1870-1881. 


Y«ar. 

SriTs 

DISPOSED 

OF. 

Average 

VALl'E. 

UXCOXTESTED. 

Decreed 

ex-parte. 

Dismissed 

ex-parte. 

Decreed on 
coufession. 

Otherwise 

disposed 

of. 

Total. 




£ 

B. 






1870 


11,982 

9 

6 

7795 

0 

645 

1923 

10,372 

ls71 


11,999 

9 

1 

7896 

10 

656 

1876 

10,440 

187i 


11,206 

9 

9 

7234 

5 

6.'3 

1552 

9444 

1873 


12,484 

9 

5 

7648 

119 

1300 

1346 

10,913 

187J 


12,777 

9 

2 

7667 

3S 

1723 

1696 

11,124 

1876 


13,301 

8 

8 

76r6 

161 

1627 

1766 

11, 2W 

1876 


12,052 

9 

7 

6492 

291 

141*2 

1718 

9903 

1877 


10,782 

10 

1 

4624 

175 

1148 

2855 

8802 

1878 


9401 

9 

8 

4498 

loO 

1383 

1709 

7690 

1879 


11,442 

11 

1 

6610 

260 

1547 

1895 

9112 

1880 


9223 

8 

3 

423-5 

278 

1140 

1513 

7175 

1881 


9937 

7 

19 

4348 

316 

1083 

2456 

8203 




Ykae. 

Contested. 

Esecction. 

Judgment 

for 

plaintiff. 

Judgment 

for 

defendant. 

Mi.\ed. 

Total. 

Arrest of 
debtor. 

Decree- 
holder put 
in possts- 
sion of 
Immov- 
able 

property. 

Attachment or Sale 
of Property. 

Immov- 

able. 

Movable. 

1870 

1258 

246 

Ill 

1610 

421 

147 

1847 

778 

1971 

1184 

209 

166 

1.559 

466 

J79 

1914 

1200 

1872 

1378 

233 

1.51 

1762 

586 

104 

2141 

1084 

1878 

1148 

249 

174 

1571 

481 

171 

2626 

1553 

1874 

1176 

310 

167 

1653 

366 

175 

2713 

1S82 

1^75 

1592 

289 

1*2 

2063 

413 

214 

2333 

1440 

1876 ... 

1732 

2S2 

135 

2149 

456 

2^9 

26'-'l 

1828 

1677 

1679 

261 

40 

1980 

208 

181 

1742 

929 

1878 , . 

1471 

196 

44 

1711 

137 

202 

663 

792 

1979 

2011 

225 

94 

2.d30 

197 

187 

1133 

811 

1830 ... 

1405 

226 

417 

2048 

268 

259 

1227 

1089 

1881 

2005 

306 

387 

2698 

347 

178 

1020 

570 


There are twelve sub-registrars in the district, eleven of them 
special and one the head writer in the office of the Peint mdmlatddr. 
In addition to the supervision by the Collector as District Eegistrar, 
a special scrutiny is, under the control of the Inspector General of 
Eegistration and Stamps, carried on by the Inspector of the Second 
Division which comprises the Ahmadnagar, Khdndesh, Nasik, and 
Poona districts. According to the registration report for 1881-82, the 
registration receipts for that year amounted to £948 (Es. 9480) and 
the charges to £753 (Es. 7530), leaving a credit balance of £195 
(Es. 1950). Of 3943 the total number of registrations, nineteen 
were wills and 285 were documents affecting movable and 3639 
documents affecting immovable property. Of 3639 documents 
affecting immovable property, 1723 were mortgage deeds, 1269 deeds 
of sale, thirty-two deeds of gift, 542 leases, and seventy-three 
miscellaneous. Including £101,608 (Rs. 10,16,080), the value of 
immovable property transferred,- the total value of the property 
affected by registration amounted to £110,755 (Rs. 11,07,550). 
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On the 12tli of May 1876, at a general meeting of the inhabitants 
of Nasik held at the suggestion of Messrs. Ganesh Tasudev Joshi 
and Sadashiv Ballal Gaunde of Poona, a Kt/dya Sabha or court 
of justice was started to arbitrate in debt and other civil disputes. 
Forty-five members, chiefly pleaders. Government pensioners and 
bankers, agreed in writing to discharge the duties of arbitrators 
impartially and to the best of their power. Three of these were 
appointed to carry on business for each lunar month. It was 
agreed that in any case in which litigants did not approve of the 
arbitrators, they could choose others in their place, even outsiders 
if the members agreed. They could also have their claims examined 
by any number of arbitrators. The arbitrators receive no pay, but 
to defray expenses one per cent fee is levied on all claims and a 
service fee is charged l^d. (1 anna) for every two miles distance 
from the court. The establishment of the court was announced by 
advertisement in the local papers and by the issue of handbills in 
the towns and principal villages of the district. Similar courts were 
established at Sinnar in 1876, and in Yeola and in Pimpalgaon in 
Niphfid in 1877. These are distinct from the Nasik court, but they 
sometimes correspond and issue processes for execution through 
each other. The Nasik court issues a yearly report in the Ndsik 
Vritta newspaper, showing the amount of work done during the 
year. After the parties have consented to arbitration, the procedure 
is almost the same as that followed in the Government civil courts. 
The parties are allowed to employ pleaders, agents, or muhhtydrs. 
Judgment is given by an unanimous vote or by a majority of votes.^ 

No appeal from the arbitrators' awards is allowed by law, except 
on the ground of fraud or of corruption. An agreement is passed 
by the parties to a suit before the arbitrators take up their case 
that they agree to abide by the arbitrators' award.^ Between 1876 
when the court was established and 1881, 397 suits of the aggregate 
value of £16,210 (Rs. 1,62,100) have been decided. The total cost 


The followmg rules have been adopted for cf)nducting the business of the court. 
Except on .'5undays and holidays, the members meet daily from three to six in the after- 
noon. Wheu a plaint is presented a written intimation is issued to the defendant, 
asking him, should he wish to have the plaint decided by the court, to appear 
before the court on a certain day. Copy of the intimation is left with the defendant 
and the original is returned duly signed. If the parties on appearing consent to 
have their dispute decided by arbitration, an agreement is executed and signed If 
the defendant fails to appear, or on appearance shows himself unwilling to have the 
dispute disposed of by the arbitration court, the plaintiff is dismissed with an 
endorsement stating the reasons. When the parties consent to have their di.spute 
settled by arbitration the agreement is executed in the names of the members whom 
they wish to decide their dispute, and the decision is passed by these members only 
Cases within the cognizance of the Government civil courts are alone entertained by the 
arbitration court. All plaints are entered in a register and numbered consecutively. 
Intimations to defendants are signed by the secretary. Copy of the decree on eve^ 
plaint 13 furnished to the parties on a stamp-paper of the valm- of Is. (8 annas) when 
the amount under dispute does not exceed £7,0 (Ks. .500), and of 2.i (Re 11 when it 
exceeds £50 ( Rs SW). The members, in whose names the ajreenie^t is executed^o 
not proceed with the case unless they are sati.sfied as to the identity of the parties. 

of onr 1 1 ^ both on the Object 

roniLetfnn^ (naming the arbitrators) pass in 

exe::tXhhtr'‘i:iU agreement has been 
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to the parties amounted to £162 (Rs. 1620). The average duration 
of a suit has not been more than one month. None of the awards 
of the arbitration court have been made the subject of an appeal. 
But the account of work done by the court shows a constant decline 
from 206 cases in 1878 to 32 cases in 1881.^ 

At present (1883), thirty-three officers share the administration 
of criminal justice. Of these, including the District Magistrate, ten 
are magistrates of the first, eight of the second, and fifteen of the 
third class. Of the first class magistrates, four are covenanted 
European civilians, five uncovenanted native civilians, and one a 
commissioned military officer. Except the District Magistrate who 
has a general supervision over the whole district, each first class 
magistrate has an average charge of 660 square miles and 80,000 
people. In 1882 the District Magistrate decided three original and 
forty-nine appeal cases, and the nine other first class magistrates 
1190 original and seven appeal cases. Except the Inizur or head- 
quarter deputy collector who has charge of the treasury department, 
the magistrates as Collector and assistant or deputy collectors 
have revenue charge of the parts of the district in which they exercise 
magisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrates of the second and 
third classes there are twenty-three, all of them natives of India, In 
1882 they decided 2111 original cases. Besides their magisterial 
duties these officers exercise revenue powers as mamla/dars and head 
writers. Besides these, 1630 hereditary police patils who also do 
revenue work and receive a total yearly allowance of £4150 13s. 3d. 
(Rs. 41,506-10) or an average of about £2 10s. lid. (Rs. 25-!^4) 
each, are entrusted with petty magisterial powers under the Bombay 
Village Police Act (VIII. of 1867). Of the whole number, eleven 
can, under section 15 of the Act, fine up to 10s. (Rs. 5) and imprison 
for forty-eight hours. The others under section 14 can imprison tor 
jwenty-four hours only. 

The table of offences given below shows that during the nine 
years ending 1881, 3750 offences or one offence for every 208 of the 
population were on an average committed. Of these there were 
on an average eight murders and attempts to murder ; ^our culpable 
homicides ; eighteen cases of grievous hurt and hurt by dangerous 
weapons ; and twenty-three cases of dacoity and robbery. 155 or 
74-5 per cent of the whole were minor offences chiefly trespass, hurt, 
theft, and public and local nuisances. 

The wild nature of the country and the neighbourhood of the 
Nizam’s territories are the chief difficulties in the way of controlling the 
criminal classes. The chief criminal classes under police supervision 
are Bhils, Kolis, Mangs, Kaikadis, and a few Ramoshis. They are 
obliged to attend every evening before the village chaidi and answei 
to a roll-call of their names read by the police patil. K gener 
register is kept of the names of all persons belonging to these tribes, 
S a separate register of such of them as have been convicted. On 

1 The details of the work of the court are, 1876, 133 c-ses of a ™ ; 

1877 cases, Talue£t277 ; 1878, 108 eases, value £9/03 ; 18/9, 14 cases, value £4W, 
Im] “33 case^’value £1777 ; and 1881, 32 cases, value £631. 
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the return of any of the convicts from prison, bail is taken for their 
good conduct, and, if bail is not forthcoming, they are committed for 
a further term of imprisonment extending to one year. 

Since the beginning of British rule, the Bhils, especially the 
northern Bhils, have been the chief source of disorder and crime. 
Notices of their state under the Marathas, of the trouble and disorder 
they caused during the early years of British rule, and of their final 
settlement have been given in the History Chapter.^ Twenty years 
have passed since the last serious rising under Bhagoji Naik. During 
these years, though there has been no general breach of order, there 
have, from time to time, been much discontent and restlessness. In 
1868, in Baglan, the introduction of the survey rates increased the 
value of land, and moneylenders pressed their debtors to force them 
to give up their holdings. The result was that the Bhils grew 
discontented and committed gang robberies, in many cases sacking 
moneylenders’ houses. Order was not restored till about eighty 
gang robbers had been tried and convicted. In 1869, the failure of 
rain caused great hardship to the Bhils and special measures had to 
be taken for their relief. In the scarcities of 1872 and 1876 the 
Bhils showed signs of disquiet, but with the offer of work uneasiness 
ceased. In 1878-79, Nasik as well as Khandesh was free from the 
gang robberies that caused so much loss and trouble in Ahmadnagar, 
Poona, and Satara, The Bhils have since remained quiet, though, 
during part of the Afghan war in 1879, both Nfisik and Khfindesh 
were without their usual guard of regular troops. Though they rarely 
band together or commit violent crimes, village Bhils are still much 
given to theft, and the practice of mustering them every evening is 
still kept up. In the hills, where it is difficult to muster them, the 
duty of looking after the Bhils is in great measure entrusted to their 
headmen or ndiks, many of whom are in receipt of hereditary 
allowances for keeping order in certain tracts of country. 

The Arabs and Pendbdris, who with the Bhils were the chief 
causes of disorder at the beginning of British rule, were soon 
disposed of. The power of the Pendharis had been already broken 
in 1817, and, except one or two chiefs, they afterwards gave little 
trouble. The Arab mercenaries, who as crafty moneylenders and 
brave soldiers had risen to power with the decay of the Marathas, 
at first offered a fierce resistance. But with the fall of Malegaon in 
1818, their power came to an end, and they disappeared from the 
district either to seek service at native courts or to return to their 
own country. Since the establishment of order neither Pendharis 
nor Arabs have given any trouble. 

The Koli’s activity, fearlessness, and love of robbery were for many 
years the chief obstacles to the settlement of the district. One Koli 
outlaw, whose name is still fresh in the district, was Raghoji Bhangria 
of Nasik. About the year 184.5 Raghoji made a raid on some 
Mdrwari Vdnis who applied to the police. During their investigation, 
the police asked Rdghoji’s mother where her son was hiding; and when 
she refused to tell she was put to torture. Enraged at this outrage, 


* See also Khandesh Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XII. 309.312. 
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Eaghoji gathered a band of Kolis, and wandering through the 
district cut the nose off of every Marwari he could lay hands on. 
Almost all village Marwaris fled in terror to the district towns^ and 
the pursuit of the police was so hot that Eaghoji had to break up 
his band and disappear. He escaped for some time, but was 
afterwards caught at Pandharpur, and, as some of his raids had been 
accompanied with murder, he was hanged. Of late years the Kolis 
have to a great extent settled to tillage, and as husbandmen are 
^ little less skilful than Kunbis. Most of them are orderly, except in 
times of famine or distress. Then their warlike nature comes out 
and even the fear of death does not keep them quiet. 

In 1853, Captain Harvey of the Thagi Department* discovered 
among the KaikAdis an elaborate and widespread system of gang 
robbery. Of the six classes of Kaikddis, the Ean or forest Kaikadia 
were the leading gang robbers.* They infested Mewar and the 
whole country from the Narbada to the Krishna. Their system was 
much the same as that of other professional gang robbers. They 
had a slang language, a double set of names, a great regard for 
omens, and a strong reverence for the goddess Bhavd-ni. They chose 
as leaders men of talent and resource, and followed regular rules in 
carrying out their enterprises and in sharing the booty. They were 
fair to each other, and the leaders secured the affection of their men 
by providing pensions and bounties for the aged, the infirm, the 
widow, and the orphan. For each of these classes a share of plunder 
was set apart according to a regulated scale. A full share in all 
booty gained by a gang, after the arrest and imprisonment of one 
of its members, was always paid to his wife or family, or was laid by 
for his use against his release. Though bold and determined in 
carrying out their schemes, they seldom committed murder, as the 
people were generally too much afraid to refuse to give up their 
property. They divided the country into districts and sub-divisions, 
a leader being appointed to each district, and a family or branch of 
the tribe to each sub-division. According to their rules no one but a 
member of the local gang could openly practise dacoity within the 
limits of a sub-division.® Though they did not openly rob in the 


^ Bombay Government Selection (Police Branch), I. 1-18. 

2 The SIX classes of Kaikiidis are, (1) GAm Kaikddis or Kuv.as, basket and mill- 
stone makers, who take service as watehnien, act as Vdjantris or musicians, and stalk 
deer ; men of this class have fixed homes ; (2) Kunchi Kaik^dis who make weavers’ 
brushes ; some have fixed homes, others wander from place to place in search of work ; 
(3) Kut Kaikildis are fortune-tellers, donkey sellers, and dealers in reed toys ; they 
wander from place to place ; their women are prostitutes ; (4) Sursul Kaikadis are 
wandering basket makers ; their women, who act .as fortune-tellers, are expert 
thieves ; (5) Uchalya Kaikddis, both men and women are shop-lifters resorting to 
markets, fairs, and other crowded places in disguise, and stealing ; (6) and Rdn 
Kaikddis are gang robbers wandering from place to place in search of plunder, 
pretending to earn a living by basket-making and mending mill-stones. 

3 Besides the Mewdd gang who could rob through Nemdd down to the month of the 
Narbada, there was the Khdndesh gang who visited the tnaots between Dhulia, N.lsik, 
Aurangabad, and Bildpur in Berar ; the Ndsik gang who took the country between 
Kopargaon and Ahmaduagar ; the Poona gang who stretched up to Surat and into 
the two Konkans and Sdtdra ; the Sholdpur gang who claimed the countries from 
Pandharpur through the Sholdpur district into the Nizdm’s territory ; and the Vasmat 
Ndndhad gang who extended from those places to Hingoli and to Sholdpur. There 
were a few other gangs in Ndgpur. 
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lands of another gang, wandering bands occasionally organized a 
robbery if they thought they could carry it out without being 
discovered. If they found they could not act without the 
knowledge of the local gang, they sometimes sent word to the local 
leader, and, either the two bands joined, or the local leader secured 
a share in the booty by lending two or more of his men. If, without 
sending word, a leader took his men into the preserves of another 
gang, the local band set on him and drove off the strangers. 

When their stores were exhausted and fresh booty was required, 
the leader called his men, told them he was going in a certain direction 
to look for a likely place to rob, and ordered them to meet him at a 
certain place in a given number of days. The leader took with him 
two or three sharp men and two or three women. Under pretence of 
looking for work as basket-makers or as hand-mill rougheners, they 
examined the houses of the moneylenders and other persons of means. 
The women got work in the houses and took note of the ornaments 
worn by the people of the house and of the places where valuables 
were likely to be kept. The leader and his companions examined the 
outsides of the houses, noted the lanes leading to them, the best side 
to come from, what streets to guard, what doors to burst open, 
where to climb on the roof, and where to post look-outs. When he 
was satisfied what were the most likely houses to rob and what were 
the best means of attacking each house, the leader and his scouts 
went to the meeting place. When the rest of the gang arrived the 
matter was talked over and some particular house was chosen. When 
the house was chosen, they held a feast, sacrificing a goat or a sheep 
to Bhavani, eating its flesh and drinking liquor. They then moved 
to some suitable place about ten miles from the village they meant to 
attack, took a meal, and leaving their wives and children, reached the 
village about ten at night. The leader went into the village, and 
after satisfying himself that the people of the house were asleep and 
that the village guards were not near, came back and led in his men 
who brought with them two or three loads of thorns. They dragged 
the thorns across the lanes that were to be closed and left some of 
the band to guard the barriers. On reaching the house some men 
were told off to watch the doors, and the leader and the rest of the 
gang made the attack. At the door a torch was lighted and either the 
door was burst open or one or more of the gang climbed on the roof 
and entered the house from above. Once inside, there was seldom 
resistance. The booty was collected and brought out, the gang 
was mustered, and all made off. If the villagers came out the gang 
attacked them with clubs and stones, and sometimes with swords. 
If a member of the gang was wounded or caught, the others seldom 
left without rescuing him. Two or three miles from the village the 
leader halted, and mustering his men, searched them, took every scrap 
of plunder he could find, and tied them in a bundle which he kept 
in his own charge. They then picked up their families and travelled 
the whole of the night. After the first two or three days they moved 
leisurely, burying their plunder at night. When they reached their 
^hey waited for a week or ten days and then shared 
e booty. They sometimes shared the plunder, and in other cases 
so d it to some goldsmith or money-changer, and divided the price. 
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wliich was always considerably less than the market value of the 
stolen property. The leader got two and a half shares, each 
member of the gang one share, every widow and lad half a share, and 
all aged or infirm members one share each. Since 1850 systematic 
gang robberies by Kaikadis have been stopped. People of this 
class are still under surveillance and commit petty thefts. 

Besides Kaikadis, Vanjaris and Bhamtias visit market towns 
and steal everything that comes to their hands and sometimes 
plunder travellers. 

Among the better-off classes the most common crimes are perjury, 
abortion, and criminal trespass. Agrarian offences, such as burniug 
or otherwise destroying crops or attacking moneylenders’ houses, 
are not common. No case of professional poisoning has come to 
notice for several years. Gang robberies are still not uncommon.* 
Some leading Bhil or Koli persuades his friends in his own or 
neighbouring villages to join him in a night attack on some rich 
man’s house. About twenty or thirty meet at an appointed 
place, fix their plans, and after dark enter the village in which their 
victim lives. They carry slings and stones, swords and guns, and 
with shouts of din, din, attack the rich man’s house, beat the owner 
if he offers resistance, ransack his house, and taking as much as 
they can make off in different directions, meet at an appointed spot, 
divide the spoil, and betake themselves to their huts as if nothing 
had happened. 

In the time of the Marathas, as in the rest of the Deccan, the 
village headman or pat il was responsible for the police of his village. 
He was aided by his assistant chauguJa, and by the accountant 
hidkarni, and, when the occasion required, by all the villagers. His 
chief assistant was the village watchman the Mhar. T hough the 
village allowance was for only one watchman, the family generally 
included several members who relieved and aided each other. Their 
duties were to keep watch at night, to note incomings and outgoings, 
to watch strangers, and to report suspected persons to the patil. 
The watchman was bound to know the character of each man in the 
village, and if a theft was committed within the village bounds, it 
was his business to detect the thief. He was enabled to do this by 
his early habits of inquisitiveness and observation, as well as by the 
nature of his allowance, which, being partly a dole of grain from each 
house, kept him on the watch to ascertain his fees and always in 
motion to collect them. As soon as a theft or robbery was reported, 
the watchman was busy tracing the offender. A thief was often 
traced by his footsteps, and if the watchman succeeded in following 
his marks to another village so as to satisfy the watchman there, 
or if he otherwise traced the property to an adjoining village, his 
responsibility ended and it was the duty of the wntchman of the 
new village to take up the pursuit. The last village to which the 
thief was clearly traced became answerable for the property. As 


Chapter IX. 
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Police. 

Mardtha System, 


' The tletails for the nine years ending 1881 are, 1873, 23; 1871, 20; 1875, 15 ; 1876, 
13 ; 1877, 31 ; 1878, 18 ; 1879, 26 ; 1880, 34 ; and 1881, 26. 
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Chapter IX. far as his means went the watchman was obliged to make up the 
j amount and the rest was recovered from the villagers. In such 

' cases the full amount was seldom levied, but some fine was insisted 
Police. neglect or connivance was punished by transferring the post 

Mardtha System. q£ headman or watchman to the holder’s nearest relative, or 

by fining him, imprisoning him in irons, or flogging him. This 

responsibility was necessary, as besides the usual temptation to 
neglect, the watchman was often himself a thief, and the headman 
disposed to harbour thieves with a view to share their profits. 
Besides the regular village watchman, other guards from the 
plundering tribes in the neighbourhood were often entertained, 
partly to help in repelling force and aid in apprehending offenders, 
but chiefly to prevent the depredations of their own tribe and to 
find out offenders when robberies were committed. As a police 
officer the village headman was under the mdmlatddr, who saw that 
villages acted in concert and with proper activity. When there was 
a sarsubheddr he kept the same superintendence over the mdmlatddrs. 
All these officers had considerable establishments of foot militia 
or sMbandis and small parties of horse to help them in maintaining 
order in their districts, but not for the discovery of crime. The 
mdmlatddrs had also to make arrangements with the chiefs of Bhils 
and other predatory tribes either for themselves forbearing from 
plunder or for assisting to check plundering in others. The 
mdmlatddr had large discretionary powers, and even a jpdtil would 
not hesitate to secure a suspected person or take any measure that 
seemed necessary to maintain the peace of the village for which he 
was answerable. 

This machinery for keeping order and detecting crime remained 
roughly efficient up to the time of Nana Fadnavis (1800). The 
confusion at the opening of Bajirav’s reign, the weakness of his 
government, the want of employment for adventurers, and the effects 
of the famine of 1802, greatly deranged the system of police. To 
remedy the disorders which crept in at this time, an officer named 
tapdsnavis or detective was appointed, whose special duty was to 
discover and seize offenders. His jurisdiction was entirely 
independent of the mdmlatddrs, and he had a separate body of horse 
and foot. Bhils and spies gathered information, and the tapdsnavis 
went with a body of horse to the village where the theft had taken 
place, seized the headman and the watchman, and demanded the thief 
or the amount of property stolen, or, if the offence was not theft, 
any fine which he thought fit to impose. The detective seems to 
hav-e generally left the detection of the offender to the ordinary 
village police. These new and irregular powers were open to much 
abuse. The mdmlatddrs and villagers loudly complained that the 
tapdsnavis was active only in extorting money under false 
accusations, and that robbers flourished under their protection. The 
tapdsnavis in return complained that his efforts were thwarted by 
the indifference and connivance of the villagers and revenue officers. 

Even under the regular system great abuses prevailed. Criminals 
chased out of one district found a ready refuge in another. Some of 
the large landlords made a trade of harbouring robbers, and it was 
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said that any offender could purchase his release if he had money 
to pay for it. False charges were made a cloak for exaction, and 
villagers were forced to pay the value of plundered property, in the 
loss of which they had no share, and for which the losers received 
no compensation.^ 

In 1881, besides the District Superintendent, the strength of the 
district or regular police force was 728, including two subordinate 
and 116 inferior subordinate officers, and twenty-nine mounted and 
581 foot constables. 

The whole cost of the force was £12,646 (Rs. 1,26,460). Of this 
the Superintendent’s yearly salary represented £827 (Es. 8270) ; 
the salaries of the two subordinate officers and the 116 inferior 
subordinate officers £3509 (Rs. 35,090) ; and those of the twenty- 
nine mounted constables at an average of £35 8s. (Rs. 354), and of 
the 581 foot constables, at an average of £9 8s. (Rs. 94), represented 
£6540 (Rs. 65,4u0). Besides his pay the Superintendent received 
a sum of £262 (Rs. 2620) as horse and travelling allowances, 
£412 (Rs. 4120) were spent on the pay and travelling expenses 
of his establishment, and £885 (Rs. 8850) on contingencies and 
other minor charges. On an area of 5940 square miles, with a 
population of 781,206 souls, these figures give a strength of one 
man for every 8'15 square miles and 1071‘61 people, and a cost of 
£2 2s. 7d. (Rs. 21-4-8) the square mile, or a little above 3|c?. 
(24 annas) a head of the population. 

Exclusive of the Superintendent, of the total strength of 728, one 
officer and three constables were employed as guards at district or 
subsidiary jails j thirteen officers and seventy-eight constables as 
guards over lock-ups and treasuries or as escorts to prisoners and 
treasure ; and ninety-three officers and 467 constables on other duties. 
Besides these, fifty-one of the police were engaged on town or 
municipal duties and twenty-two served in cantonments. Of the 
whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 262 were provided 
with fire-arms and 466 with swords or with both swords and batons. 
Eighty-three officers and 148 constables could read and write and 191 
constables were being taught. Except the Superintendent who was 
a European and a subordinate officer who was a Eurasian, all the 
members of the police force were natives of India. Two officers were 
Christians, thirty-seven officers and 200 constables Musalmans, twelve 
officers and seventeen constables Brahmans, eight officers and 
ninety-seven constables Bhils, thirty-five officers and 1 77 constables 
Marathfis, four officers and twenty-five constables Ramoshis, twenty 
officers and ninety-two constables Hindus of other castes, and one 
officer was a Parsi. 

In 1881, of 123 persons accused of heinous crimes, sixty-three or 
51 per cent were convicted. Of 5907, the total number of persons 
accused of all crimes, 2865 or 48-5 per cent were convicted ; and of 
£2734 (Rs. 27,340) of property stolen or alleged to have been 
stolen, £800 (Rs. 8000) or 29 per cent were recovered. 

The following table gives the chief details of the amount of crime 
and of the working of the police during the nine years ending 1881 : 
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’ Mr. Elphinstone’s Report, 25th October 1819. 
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Ndsii: Crime and Police, 1873- 1881. 
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Offe.sces and Convictions 

—continued. 


Property. 



Other Offences. 


Total. 





Year. 

Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage, 

Number. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

Percentage 

1873 

3419 

5813 

2142 

36*83 

3474 

6002 

2198 

36*62 

£ 8. 
6808 32 

£ 8. 
2537 16 


1874 

3196 

4375 

1970 

45-0-2 

3249 

4463 

1991 

44-01 

3369 14 

1832 4 

54-37 

69*87 

32 45 

1875 

3808 

5999 

1824 

.30-40 

3847 

60b4 

1867 

30-68 

4416 14 

2644 12 

1S76 

3728 

0*259 

1384 

30*00 

3764 

6321 

2917 

30*32 

4087 10 

2552 13 

1877 

3534 

6435 

3120 

48-45 

3593 

6679 

3250 

4S-bO 

4614 10 

2367 16 

1873 

3642 

5647 

2978 ! 52 7 

3'>82 

5738 

3040 

5.3*10 

4486 14 

2147 14 


1379 

3634 

5295 

2837 

51*6 

3679 

5418 

•2933 

54*10 

4136 14 

2338 2 


1830 

4'i27 

5745 

iVJl 

45-2 

4J85 

5859 

26JS 

4.5-10 

8787 8 

1652 16 


1881 

4103 

5777 

2802 

48-50 

4180 

5907 

2865 

48 50 

2734 0 

800 10 

29 "26 


Each village has a police headman or pdtil, one of the hereditary 
landholders or vatanddrs of the village who is appointed either for life 
or for a term of years ; and two or more watchmen or juglids, generally 
Bhils or Kolis, who work with the district police, arresting offenders 
and forwarding them to the nearestpolice station. Besides receiving a 
yearly cash payment of £1 (Rs. 10) or land of equal value, these village 
watchmen get doles of grain or other produce from the cultivators.^ 
Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial prisoners at 
the head-quarters of each sub-division, there is a subordinate jail at 
Nasik, near the Sessions Court. This was built in 1870, aud 
besides two rooms for female prisoners, has fifteen iron-barred wards 
built round an open court-yard. It is managed by a staff of five 
persons, and is used for the custody of prisoners who have been 
committed to the Sessions Court or have been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for three months and under. In 1879 the daily average 
number of prisoners was sixty. The jail industries are confined to 
rice-pounding, grain-grinding, rope-making, and oil-pressing; and 
most of the prisoners are employed on roadwork. The total cost 
of the establishment in 1879 was £307 (Rs. 3070) or an average 
of £.5 2s. (Rs. .51) for each prisoner. The jail is remarkably healthy. 
No deaths have occurred during the last ten years. 

' In some villages these gifts have of late fallen off ami in others ceased. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

As Nasik did not form a separate district till 1869 the earliest 
balance sheet is for 1870-71. Exclusive of £27,880 (Rs. 2,78,800) 
the adjustment on account of alienated lands, the total transactions 
entered in the district balance sheet for 1881-82 amounted, under 
receipts, to £296,631 (Rs. 29,66,310) against £25 1,729 (Rs. 25,17,290) 
in 1870-71, and under charges to £293,689 (Rs. 29,36,890) against 
£253,070 (Rs. 25,30,700). Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous 
receipts and payments in return for services rendered, such as post 
and telegraph receipts, the 1881-82 revenue under all heads. 
Imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £212,885 
(Rs. 21,28,850),' or on a population of 781,206 an individual share 
of 5s. 5(i. (Rs. 2-11-4). 

During the twelve years between 1870-71 and 1881-82, the 
following changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts 
and charges. 

Land Revenue receipts, which form 43‘24 per cent of the entire 
district revenue, have risen from £1 1 1,364 to £140,349 (Rs. 11, 13, 640- 
Rs. 14,03,490). The increase is chiefly due to the introduction of 
revised rates of survey assessment. The decrease from £29,299 to 
£27,025 (Rs. 2,92,990 - Rs. 2,70,250) in land revenue charges is 
mainly due to the fact that the 1870 charges included a temporary 
revenue survey establishment. 

The following statement shows the land revenue collected in each 
of the twelve years ending 1881-82, including book adjustments on 
account of alienations : 


'Nosik Land Revenue, 1870-71 to 1881-82. 


Ysas. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Ybab. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Land 

Revenue. 

1870-71 

£ 

136,396 

1874-75 

£ 

149,484 

145,174 

1878-79 

£ 

171,006 

1871-72 

125,336 

149,131 

1875-76 

1879-80 

165,156 

164,631 

187J-73 

1876 77 

138,549 

1880-81 

1873-74 

145,258 

1877-78 

152,351 

1881-82 

168,280 


Stamp receipts have fallen from £24,573 to £18,227 (Rs. 2,45,730- 
Rs. 1,82,270), and charges from £913 to £575 (Rs. 9130-Rs. 5750). 

Excise receipts have risen from £5881 to £11,659 (Rs. 58,810- 
Rs. 1,16,590). The increase is due to improved excise arrangements 
which have been accompanied by an increase in expenditure from £6 
to £876 (Rs.60-Rs.8760). 

The excise revenue is derived from license fees for the sale of 
European and other foreign liquor, a still-head duty on country 
spirit, toddy or palm juice farms, and farms of intoxicating drugs. 
For the sale of European and other foreign liquor there were in 
1877-78 nine shops : one in Nasik, two in Igatpuri, two in Manmad, 
and four in Malegaon. Three more shops were opened in 1878-79, 

■ This total is made of the following items : land revenue, £140,349 ; stamps, 
£18,227 ; excise, £11,659 ; law and justice, £1400 ; forests, £9630 ; assessed taxes, 
£2673 ; registration, £1076 ; police, £623 ; education, £413 ; local funds, £18,189 ; and 
municipal funds, £8646, 

B 23 -41 
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in Nasik, Devlali, and Igatpnri, tut all were dosed in the^saine year. 
One additional shop was opened at Malegaon in 1879-80. At 
present (1882-83) there are in all fourteen shops, six of them 
licensed at £o (Rs. 50) and eight at £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 
Temporary shops are also allowed to be opened at the cricket club 
at Igatpuri, when a fee of £1 (Rs. 10) is levied on each shop. Some 
of the shops are allowed to sell liquor by the glass, others are 
restricted to a minimum of one bottle. The number of European 
and other foreign liquor shops chiefly depends on the number of the 
European population; at the same time the number of native 
drinkers of European liquor has of late years greatly increased. 
The revenue from this source ,n mounted on an average to about 
£76 (Rs. 760) during the five years ending 1876-77, £45 (Rs. 450) in 
1877-78, £60 (Rs. 600) in 1878-79, £50 (Rs. oOO) in 1879-80, £112 
(Rs. 1120) in 1880-81, and £110 (Rs. 1100) in 1881-82. The main 
source of the excise revenue is the consumption of country liquor 
made from vxoha Bassia latifoba flowers, most of which are gathered 
in the district and the rest brought from Thana and Kh^ndesh and 
occasionally from Gujarat. In the case of moha liquor the still -head 
duty system was in force in part of the district for a short period 
before 1 876-77, when the average yearly realizations amounted to 
£886 (Rs. 8860). In 1876-77 the still-bead duty system was 
abandoned and the farming system introduced, by which the right 
of making and selling country liquor was sold by auction from year 
to year. Sometimes single shops were sold, and sometimes groups 
of shops in one or more sub-divisions. There were forty-four shops 
licensed for the sale of country liquor in 1877-78. The number 
and the position of the shops have changed little from year to 
year, but the grouping has varied according to the wish of the 
bidders. The liquor was generally distilled in the shop where it 
was Sold, hut if a license-holder had several shops he generally had 
one still from which all his shops were supplied. A fee of \\d. 
(I anna] a gallon was levied on liquor taken from one sub-division 
to another. A good deal of illicit distilling was said to go on in the 
Sahyadri sub-divisions and in Peint where the people are much given 
to drinking, where rnoha is plentiful, and where the chance of 
detection is small. Government did not interfere with the sale price 
of liquor, but in the case of shops on the N’iz^.m's frontier agreements 
bad been taken during the two years ending 1379-80, requiring the 
license-holders to sell at an uniform rate of 6d. (4 annas) a bottle of 
rdsi, Is. (8 as.) a bottle of phul, and l.s. 6d. (1 2 annas) a bottle of 
hevda.'^ Liquor was not allowed to be sold over 25° under proof. 
The shops were examined by the police, by a special excise or dbkdri 
inspector on £4 (Rs. 40), and by a few police specially deputed for 
the purpose. The ahkfiri inspector who had been supplied with 
instrumeuts for the purpose also tested the strength of the liquor. 
The amount of each fatm was paid in twelve monthly instalments, 
and the realizations were £9072 (Rs. 90,720) in 1877-78, £10,604 
(Rs. 1,06,040) in 1878-79, £11,902 (Rs. 1,19,020) in 1879-80, and 

' liquor about 70’ under proof ; phul is light or middling liquor 

from 40° to 45° under proof ; and hevdn is double distilled liquor about 2.5' under 
proof 
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112,255 (Rs. 1,22,550) in 1880-81.' In 1881-82, this system of 
farming the privilege of making and selling country spirits by shops 
or sob-divisions was abandoned, and the whole district was farmed 
for a period of three years to a single individual on his guaranteeing 
a minimum yearly revenue of £12,120 (Rs. 1,21,200) to be paid in 
the shape of still-head duty on each gallon removed for sale from a 
central distillery to be built by the contractor according to plans 
approved by the Abkari Commissioner, and on condition of the 
buildings being taken over by Government at a valuation to be made 
by the Executive Engineer. The still-head duty rates were at first 
fixed at 5s. (Rs. 2^) per gallon of strength of 25° under proof, and 
3s. 4d. (Rs. 1-10-8) per gallon of strength 50° under proof, for the 
whole district. After a few months’ experience these rates were 
found to be too high in some of the sub-divisions, where the people 
are very poor and in which, owing to the plentiful production of 
moha, the incentives to illicit distillation are great. The rates were 
therefore reduced in Baglan, Kalvan, and Peint to 3s. 6d. (Rs. 1 J) 
for 25° under proof and to Is. 6d. (12 annas) for 65° nnder proof. 
An establishment of one inspector on £12 10s. (Rs. 125), one head 
constable on £1 4s. (Rs. 12), and four constables on 16s. (Rs. 8) each 
a month for the distillery, and one inspector, three sub-inspectors, 
two head constables, and twelve constables with an additional cost 
of £37 lOs. (Rs. 375) for inspection duty, making a total monthly 
cost of £54 8.S. (Rs. 514), has been entertained for the management 
of the central distillery and the protection of the revenue. 

The revenue from toddy or palm-juice has hitherto been confined 
to Malegaon, where a baker uses the fermented juice as yeast. A 
license is given every year which produced on an average £2 5s. 
(Rs. 224) during the five years ending 1876-77, £6 8s. (Rs. 64) 
in 187S-79 and 1879-80, and £4 14s. (Rs. 47) in 1880-81. Since the 
Isc of August 1881, Government have authorised the levy of a tax 
of Is. (8 annas) on each palm-tree which is tapped, and the toddy 
farm revenue realized in 1881-82 about £66 (Rs. 660). 

Intoxicating drugs include gdnja, bhang, and every preparation 
and admixture of the same and every intoxicating drink or substance 
manufactured from hemp, grain, or other material not included in 
the term liquor. The drugs usually retailed are known by the names 
oi gdn ja, bhang, rharas, mdjum, i/dkiifi, shrikhand, panda, and bhoja, 
all more or less the product and preparation of the hemp Cannabis 
Bativa plant. Gdnja is the flower and bhang the dried leaves of the 
Hemp plant. Gdnja is used only in smoking mixed with tobacco j 
bhang, pounded with spices and sugar and diluted in milk or water, 
fonns a palatable drink ; cTiaras is the juice of the hemp plant and is 
used in smoking ; bhoja is an intoxicating liquid prepared by boiling 
the seeds of old yt'ifrj Sorghum vulgare, jiilcel Tinospora cordifolia, 
hh'ing, and knrhala Strychnos nux vomica in water; the rest are 
compositions of spices mixed with bhang boiled in clarified butter. 

1 Of the whole sum of £l2,23o in 1881, Ndsik, with four shops, contributed £2300 ; 
Sinnar, with two shops, £385; Igatpuri, with two shops, £1070: Dindori, with four 
shops, £.507 ; Niphid, with live shops, £900 ; C'handor, with four shops, £1143 ; Yeola, 
with two shops, £925 ; Mhlegaon, w'ith five shops, £2150 ; Nandgaon, with two shops, 
£650; BAglan, with four shops, £1000; Kalvan, with four shops, £575 ; and Peint 
with six shops, £650. 
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The revenue from the consumption of intoxicating drugs is realised 
by annual auction sales of the privilege of retailing these drugs 
throughout the year. From the 1st of January 1881 the manufacture 
and sale of any of the drugs by a cultivator without a license has 
been prohibited. Separate forms of licenses have been prescribed 
for wholesale and retail sale; the annual farm system has been 
maintained; forms of permits for import^ export, transport, and 
removal of the drugs have been laid down ; and fees at the rate of 
Es. 5 for 800 pounds (10 mans), and Re. 1 for every additional 160 
pounds (2 mans) or fraction of a pound, are levied on each permit, 
provided that the fee is charged only once in each transaction and 
that no fee is levied when the drugs are transported from one 
place to another within the district. Bhang and gdnja are brought 
for sale from Ahmadnagar. Abont twenty-three bhang and gdnja 
shops and two mdjnm shops yielded a yearly average revenue of 
about £589 (Rs. 5890) during the five years ending 1876-77, £530 
(Rs. 5300) in 1877-78, £462 (Rs. 4620) in 1878-79, £470 (Rs. 4700) in 
1879-80, £424 (Rs. 4240) in 1880-81, and £511 (Rs. 5110)^in 1881-82. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, rose from £953 to £1400 
(Rs. 9530-Rs. 14,000), and charges from £8645 to £15,479 
(Rs. 86, 450-Rs. 1,54,790). The increase in charges is due to the 
payment of the Assistant Judge and his establishment, and to the 
additional establishment sanctioned for the service of judicial 
processes in the subordinate courts. 

Forest receipts rose from £2288 to £9630 (Rs. 22,880-Rs. 96,300), 
and expenditure from £1441 to £6282 (Rs. 14, 410-Rs. 62,820). 
The additional expenditure is dne to the increased cost of establish- 
ment, and to compensation for lands taken for forest purposes. 

The following table shows, exclusive of the recoveries from 
official salaries, the amounts realized from the income tax (1870-1873) 
and the license tax (1878-1881). No comparison can be made owing 
to the different nature of the two taxes : 


Ndaik Assessed Taxes, 1870-1882, 


Yeiar. j Amount. |l Year. j Amount. 


Income Tax. | £ 

1870-71 1 5006 

ls.7l-7-> I 2659 

1872-73 ... . ■ 160.3 


'1 r. i 

li License Tax. 

£ 

i 1878-79 : 

6466 

j 1879-SO .. 

629.5 

1' 1^80-81 ... . ■ 

[ 3244 

1 1831-82 . 

1 3164 


Post receipts have risen from £3287 to £14,342 (Rs. 32,870- 
Rs. 1,43,420), and charges from £3316 to £7166 (Rs. 33,160- 
Rs. 71,660). 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £498 to £963 (Rs. 4980- 
Es. 9630) ; charges have fallen from £2230 to £963 (Rs. 22,300- 
Rs. 9630). 

Registration receipts have fallen from £1082 to £1076 (Rs. 10,820- 
Es. 10,760), and charges from £1004 to £894 (Rs. 10,040-Rs. 8940). 
Before the 1st of April 1871 the receipts and charges on account of 
the Registration Department were shown under Law and Justice. 

In the following balance sheets of 1870-71 and 1881-82 the figures 
shown in black type on both sides represent book adjustments. 
On the receipt side the items £25,032 (Rs. 2,50,320) and £27,880 
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(Es. 2^78,800) represent the additional revenue the district would 
yield had none of its land been alienated. On the debit side, the 
items £7936 (Rs. 79,360) and £7671 (Rs. 76,710) entered under 
land revenue, are the rental of lands granted to village headmen or 
pdtils, except those engaged solely on police duties, and to village 
accountants or kulkarnis, and other village officers and servants. 
The items £15,950 (Rs. 1,59,500) and £19,115 (Es. 1,91,150) under 
allowances and assignments, represent the rental of the lands 
granted to district hereditary officers and other non-service 
claimants who have not accepted the terms of the vatan settlement. 
The items £1145 (Rs. 11,450) and £1094 (Rs. 10,940) under police, 
represent the rental of lands granted to village headmen and 
watchmen employed on police duties. On the other hand, cash 
allowances are debited to the different heads of accounts according 
to the nature of the allowances. Thus cash grants to headmen, 
accountants, Mhars, and other useful village servants are included 
in the land revenue charges. In the same way grants of cash to 
non-service claimants are included in the total allowance and 
assignment charges; and cash grants to pdtils and watchmen 
employed solely on police duties are included in the police charges. 

JfASlK BALANCE SHEETS, 1870-71 AND 1881-82. 
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CHiRGSS. 

mmmm 




£ s. 

£ 8. 

Refunds ... 

1437 8 

761 7 

Land Revenue 

29,299 4 

27,025 0 


7,936 1 

7671 5 

Stamps 

913 15 

576 10 

Excise 

6 9 

876 0 

Law and ( Civil 

1740 8 

9625 4 

Justice. 1 Criminal .. 

6904 14 

6853 16 

Forests 

1440 19 

6282 5 

Assessed Taxes 

15 0 


Administration 

6 8 


Ecclesiastical 

924 14 

985 0 

Medicine . . 

1234 11 

4432 16 

Allowances and Assign- 



ments 

5614 5 

9886 6 


15,960 15 

19115 0 

Pensions 

1676 3 

3238 0 

Public Works 

35,749 18 

24,871 18 

Military 

37,425 16 

26,117 16 

Post 

3316 - 

7165 18 

1 Telejfraph 

2230 12 

962 16 

Jails ., 


482 8 

Registration 

1003 18 

894 4 

Police 

L',481 5 

15,891 14 


1115 8 

1094 3 

Education 

2448 15 

2866 6 

Printing 

358 6 

27 12 

Minor Establishments .. 


126 14 

Local Fund Contribution. 


2600 0 

Cemeteries 

7 4 

24 t> 

Miscellaneous 

1486 1 

234 0 

Total ... 

145,721 15 

150,806 10 

Traiifftr Items. 



1 Deposits and Loans 

17,^20 6 

20,484 4 

i Cash Remittances .. 

77,824 17 113,891 10 

Interest 

116 0 

161 16 

Xx)cal Funds 

11,887 4 

8345 0 

Total 

107,348 7 

142,882 10 

Grand Total ... 

2.5.3,070 -1 

293.689 0 


25.032 4 

27,830 8 


Rkceipts. 


Head. 

1870-71. 

1881-S2. 

X«and Revenue 

£ 8 
111,363 19 

£t 8. 

140,349 5 

Stamps 

25,032 4 
24,673 9 

27,880 8 

18,227 3 
11,658 19 

Excise 

6881 4 

Law and Justice 

963 8 

1400 0 

Forests 

2287 18 

9630 13 

Assessed Taxes 

6996 4 

2673 1 

Interest 

238 11 

78 14 

Public Works 

4571 3 

7398 16 

Military 

2465 4 

986 6 

Post 

3287 8 

14,342 0 

Telegraph 

498 6 

963 0 

Jails 


211 0 

Registration 

1081 16 

1076 6 

Police 

554 5 

623 6 

Education 

1 4 

413 1 

Medicine 


3 12 

Printing 


16 14 

iliscellaneous 

323 17 

116 12 

Total ... 

164,077 16 

210,168 8 

Transfer Items. 



Deposits and Loans 

18,679 4 

28,279 19 

Cash Remittances 

47,467 9 

39,734 7 

Pension Fund 

73 2 

259 15 

Local Funds 

21,431 14 

18,189 6 

Total ... 

87,651 9 

86,463 7 

Grand Total 

2.51,720 5 

296, a31 15 

25,032 4 

27,880 8 
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REVENUE OTHER THAN IMPERIAL. 

The district local funds, collected to promote rural education, and 
supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and other 
useful objects, amounted in 1881-82 to a total sum of £17,816 
(Rs. 1,78,160). The expenditure for the same year was £15,747 
(Rs. 1,57,470). This revenue is drawn from three sources, a special 
cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the ordinary land tax, the 
proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and some miscellaneous 
items of revenue. The special land cess, of which two-thirds are 
set apart as a road fund and the rest as a school fund, yielded in 
1881-82 a revenue of £1 1,450 (Rs. 1,14,500) ; smaller funds, including 
a ferry fund, a toll fund, a travellers’ bungalow fund, and a cattle- 
pound fund yielded £2747 (Rs. 27,470) ; Government and private 
subscriptions amounted to £2518 (Rs. 25,180); and miscellaneous 
receipts, including certain items of land revenue, school fees, and in- 
terest, to £1100 (Rs. 11,000), ora total sum of £17,816 (Rs. 1,78,160). 
This revenue is administered by committees composed partly of 
ofBcials and partly of private members. Besides the district 
committee consisting of the Collector, assistant and deputy 
collectors, the executive engineer and the education inspector as 
oflScial and the proprietor of an alienated village and six landholders 
as non-official members, each sub-division has its committee 
consisting of an Assistant Collector, the mamlatdar, a public works 
officer, and the deputy education inspector as official, and the 
proprietor of an alienated village and three landholders as 
non-official members. The sub-divisional committees bring their 
local requirements to the notice of the district committee which 
prepares the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and the 
other for instruction. During 1881-82 the receipts and disbursements 
under these two heads were as follows : 

Kdsik Local Funds, 1881-83. 

Public Works. 


Receipts. 

E.xpenditubk 

Balance, 1st April 1831 . . 
Two-thirds of the Land Cess 
Ferries 

Cattle-pounds 

Rest-houses 

Contributions 

Road Tolls 

Miscellaneous 

Total ... 

£ if. d. 
2138 16 0 
7633 12 0 

55 2 0 
1430 2 2J 
218 8 1 
829 14 2 
1043 12 1 
250 19 5^ 

i £ «. d 

Establishment . .. i 619 9 3 

New Works .. 2530 8 3 

Repairs . . . i 3772 18 1 

Medical Charges ... .. . | 871 18 1 

Miscellaneous .. ; 1609 12 4 

Balance, 31st March 1882 . . . t 4196 0 0 

1 

1 

13,650 6 0 

1 

Total . .; 13,650 6 0 


Is.STBUCTION. 


Balance, 1st April 1881 

One-third of the Land Cess 

£ B. d. 
3875 2 4 

School Charges 

£ s. d. 
5148 12 0 

3816 12 1 

Scholarships 

isr 8 U 

School Fees 

8:i0 16 2 

S<’hool Houses, new . 

393 18 4 

Contribution (Oovernment) 

1650 0 0 

Do. Repairs 

404 14 1 

l4o. (Private) 

38 18 2 

Miscellaneous 

158 14 1 

Miscellaneous 

Interest 

13 8 2 

4 18 3 

Balance, Slst March 1832 . 

SO.'SC 8 6J 

Total 

10,229 15 2 

Total 

10,229 15 2 
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Since 1869 the following local fund works have been carried out. 
To improve communications, about 500 miles of road have either 
been made or repaired, bridged, and planted with trees at a cost 
of about £52,480 (Rs. 5,24,800). To improve the water-supply 
and other village arrangements, at a total cost of £62,384 
(Rs. 6,23,840), about 240 wells, 33 reservoirs, and 6 water troughs 
have been made or repaired, and 32 cattle-pounds and other 
miscellaneous works have been completed. To help village 
instruction, 34 schools have been either built or repaired at a cost 
of about £5645 (Rs. 56,450). For the comfort of travellers 125 
I rest-houses, 157 village offices or chdvdis, and 48 travellers’ 
'I bungalows have been either built or repaired at a total cost of about 
I £8461 (Rs. 84,610). 

^ In 1881-82 there were six municipalities, at Yeola, Sinnar, 
I Malegaon, Nasik, Trimbdk, and Igatpuri. All of these have been 
established since 1858. The total municipal revenue in 1881-82 
? amounted to £8646 (Rs. 86,460. Of this sum £3167 (Rs. 31,670) 

j were recovered from octroi dues, £2639 (Rs. 26,390) from a house 

tax, £743 (Rs. 7430) from a toll and wheel tax, £1381 (Rs. 13,810) 
from assessed taxes, and £716 (Rs. 7160) from miscellaneous 
sources. 

U nder the provisions of the Bombay District Municipal Act (VI 
of 1873), all these municipalities are town mnnicipalitie.s, administered 
by a body of commissioners with the Collector as the President and 
the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as 
vice-president, the commissioners being chosen in the proportion of 
at least two non-official to each official member. After April 1883 
the municipalities of N^sik, Yeola, and M^egaon will be made city 
municipalities. 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
I charges, and the incidence of taxation during the year ending 31st 
I March 1882 : 

N'dsik Municipal Deiaili, 18S1-S3. 


Namk. 

Wheh Established. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Receifts. 

Octroi. 

House 

Tax. 

Tolls and 
WTieel 
Tax. 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total, 




£. 



£. 

£ 

£. 

Yeola 

1st Angust 1858 ... 

17,680 

1053 

732 


456 

164 

2405 

Sinnar 

Zlst April 1860 ... 

7955 


166 

... 


16 

182 

lUlegaon 

4th August 1863 ... 

10,624 

482 

449 


22 

64 

1017 

N&silt 

Ist May 1864 

23,637 

1632 

978 

639 

891 

364 

4504 

Trimbak 

ist November 1866. 

3824 


94 

104 

12 

28 

238 

Igatpuri 

1st December 1868.. 

6306 


220 



80 

300 


Total .. 

69,926 

3167 

2639 

743 

1381 

716 

8646 
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Ndaik Municipal Details, 1SS1-S2 — continued. 


Name. 

Charges. 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Instruc- 

tion. 

Works. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Inci- 

dence. 

Original 

Repairs. 


£. 

£. 

£.. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

8. d 

Yeola 

182 

9 

6S1 

28 

73 

35 

236 

1294 

a 8| 

Sinnar 

20 


121 

8 


14 

9 

172 

0 5| 

M41egaoD 

181 

42 

349 

23 


180 

24 

799 

1 10| 

Nlsik 

690 

240 

2264 

102 

34 

138 

468 

3936 

3 9} 

Trimbak 

33 

1 

67 

16 

100 

11 

66 

294 

1 2i 

Igatpuri 

3S 

15 

179 


15 

59 

19 

325 

0 111 

Total ... 

1144 

307 

3661 

177 

222 

437 

872 

6823 

... 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 


In 1881-82 there were 262 Government and aided schools, or an 
average of one school for every 6‘3 inhabited villages, with 13,254 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 9736'4 pupils or 8'72 
per cent of 111,491 the male population between six and fourteen 
years of age. 

Excluding superintendence charges, the expenditure on account 
of these schools amounted in 1881-82 to £6560 (Es. 65,600), of 
which £2285 (Rs. 22,850) were debited to provincial and £4275 
(Rs. 42,750) to local and other funds. 

In 1881-82, under the Director of Public Instruction, and the 
Education Inspector, North-East Division, the education of the 
district was conducted by a local staff 423 strong, consisting of 
a deputy inspector with a yearly salary of £180 (Rs. 1800), an 
assistant deputy inspector for Nasik and Ahmadnagar with a yearly 
I salary of £90 (Rs. 900), and 421 masters and assistant masters of 
I schools with yearly salaries ranging from £6 to £240 (Rs. 60- 
■ Rs. 2400). 

In 250, of the 262 schools, Marathi was taught ; in four Marathi 
and Urdu ; in four English and Marathi ; one was a high school 
teaching English, Marathi, Sanskrit, and Persian to the University 
entrance standard ; and three were English-teaching schools for the 
children of Europeans and Eurasians at Igatpuri. 

The following figures show the increase of the teaching machinery 
of the district during the last twenty-seven years. In 1855 there 
were fifteen vernacular schools with 1208 names on the rolls. In 
1865-66 there were sixty schools, eight of them teaching English as 
well as Marfithi, with 4132 names on the rolls. In 1875-76 there 
* were 172 schools, including a high school, and a total of 8016 
pupils. In 1881-82 there were 262 schools and 13,254 pupils. 

Two girls' schools were for the first time opened in 1868 at Ndsik 
and Yeola. A third was opened at Sinnar in 1878-79, and four 
more at Chandor, Malegaon, Ndndgaon, and Trimbak in 1881-82. 
In the Chandor school Urdu is taught, and in the rest Mardthi. 
Of 321 girls, the total number of pupils in these schools in 1881-82 
279 were Hindus, forty -one Musalmdns, and one was a Bhil. 
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Girls’ Schools. 
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The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district, 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
742,875, the total Hindu population, 6699 (males 6630, females 69) 
or 0'90 per cent below fifteen and 1284 (males 1264, females 20) 
or 0-17 per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 1132 
(males 1094, females 38) or 0‘15 per cent below fifteen and 17,771 
(males 17,627, females 144) or 2'39 per cent above fifteen were 
instructed; 308,968 (males 154,592, females 154,376) or 41’59 
per cent below fifteen and 407,018 (males 19.5,865, females 211,153) 
or 54’78 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 35,294, the 
total Musalmdn population, 480 (males 476, females 4) or 1‘35 per 
cent below fifteen and 95 (males 79, females 16) or ()’26 per cent 
above fifteen were under instruction ; 83 (males 74, females 9) or 
0'23 per cent below fifteen and 934 (males 925, females 9) or 2'64 
per cent above fifteen were instructed ; 12,985 (males 6498, females 
6487) or 36'79 per cent below fifteen and 20,717 (males 10,289, 
females 10,428) or 58‘69 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 
2644 Christians 292 (males 161, females 131) or 11’04 per cent 
below fifteen, and 28 (males 16, females 12) or 1-05 per cent above 
fifteen were under instruction ; 52 (males 36, females 16) or 1‘96 
per cent below fifteen and 1173 (males 944, females 229) or 44'36 
per cent above fifteen were instructed ; and 418 (males 212, females 
206) or 15'80 per cent below fifteen and 681 (males 401, females 280) 
or 25'75 per cent above fifteen were illiterate : 


Ndtsil Education Return, 1881. 


Aoe. 

Hisdis. 

SIrSALMA'SS. 

CUHISTTANS. 

. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under Instruction— 

Below fifteen 

Above fifteen 

Instructed — 

Below fifteen 

Above fifteen 

Illiterate— 

Below fifteen 

Above fifteen .. 

6630 

1294 

low 

17,927 

154,592 

195,805 

69 

20 

38 

144 

151,376 

211,153 

476 

79 

74 

925 

6498 

10,239 

4 

16 

9 

9 

6487 

10,428 

161 

16 

39 

944 

212 

401 

131 

12 

16 

229 

206 

280 

Total ... 

377,072 

365,800 

18,341 

16,953 

1770 

874 


The following statement shows that of the two races of the district 
the Musalmdns have the larger proportion of their boys and girls 
under instruction. The marked increase in the number of Musalman 
pupils since 1865 (from 135 to 740) is partly due to the special 
efforts that have been made to increase the number of Urdu 
schools : 


Pupils by Race, 1855 -ISSS. 


{ 

Bace. 

1855-56. 

Percen-^ 

tage. 

1 

:i865*66. 

i! 

Percen- 

tage. 

1875-76. 

Percen- 
1 ta^e. 

1879-80 

Percen-^ 
tage. 1 

1 

1881-82.1 

Percen- 1 
tage. ' 

Hindus 

Musalmins. 

1214 

54 

0’17 

0-16 

j 3993 
jl 135 

0*58 

0-41 

'j 

7356 

1 655 

I 

1-06 

2-03 ' 

1 8586 

' 717 

1- 24 

2- 39 

11,705 

1289 

1-71 , 

8-66 
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Of 13,254, the total number of papils in Government and aided 
schools in 1881-82, there Tvere thirty Europeans, seventy-nine 
Indo-Europeans, thirty-six Portuguese, 115 or 0-86 per cent Native 
Christians ; 2936 or 22‘15 per cent Brahmans j 258 or 1'94 per cent 
Kshatriyas or Kajputs ; seventy-two or 0‘05 per cent Kayasths or 
Prabhus ; 162 or 1‘22 per cent Ling4yats; 327 or 2‘46 percent 
Jains ; 1087 or 8‘19 per cent traders, almost all Vanis and Bhatias ; 
3198 or 24-12 per cent husbandmen, chiefly Kunbis ; 2017 or 15-14 
per cent artisans. Sonars, Sutars, Loh4rs, and Shimpis ; 458 or 3-45 
per cent shopkeepers, Ghd,nchis, Kachis, and Tambolis; 199 or 1-49 
per cent labourers and servants. Dhobis, Bhistis, and Bhois ; 299 or 
2-25 per cent depressed classes, Mochis, Dheds, Bhangis, Mfogs, 
and Mhars; and 358 or 2-70 per cent miscellaneous, Bhdts, 
Vanjd.ris, and Bharvdds ; 1289 or 9-72 per cent Musalmdns, of whom 
forty-four were Moghals, twenty-one Bohoris, 306 Mianas, 918 were 
Khojds and Memans, and two were Pathans ; twenty-two P4rsis ; six 
Beni-Israels or Indian Jews; and 306 or 2-30 per cent belonged to 
the aboriginal or hill tribes. 

The following table prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education Department, shows in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with the cost to Government : 

Nosik School Return, 1855-56, 1865-66, and 1879-80. 


Class. 

Schools. 

PCPILS. 

Hindus. 

MusalmSns. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1865-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-66. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

Government. 

High School 

Anglo- vernacular ... 

Vernacular j 

Total ... 

17 

"i 

52 

1 

6 

165 

5 

1214 

1036 

2957 

181 

605 

7614 

1S6 

54 

”36 

99 

5 

26 

703 

5 

17 

60 

176 

1214 

3993 

8586 


135 

738 


Class. 

Pupils. 

Average daily 

ATTENDANCE. 

Persia. Total. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80.' 1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

Government. 

High School 

Anglo-veniacular 

Vernacular { ;; 

ToUl . 


*4 

4 

*4 

1 

1263 

1W6 

3056 

190 

631 

8320 

192 

910 

8^ 

2446 

134 

440 

5963 

141 

6678 


4 

9 ! 1268 

I 

4132 

9333 

910 

3346 

Class. 

Fees. 

Cost per Pcpil. 

Receipts. 

Government, 

1855-56 

186.3-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1355-56. 

1866-66. 

1879-80. 

Government. 

High School 

Anglo-vernacular 

Vernacular 

Total ... 

|d to 

|d to 
to 6cZ 

... 

25to3.§ 
Is to 29 
fdto 6d 

... 

£ s. d. 

0 io 3^ 

£ 8 . d. 

3 "i Si 

on i 

£ 8. d. 
6 10 
110 
0 15 2 
17 3 

£ 

£ 

472 

1136 

£ 

493 

89 

1547 . 
43 


... 





360 

1608 

2172 ' 
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Ndsih School Return, 1855-56, 1865-66, and 1870-80. 


Class. 

Receipts — continued. 

Local Cess. 

Municipality. 

Private Individuals. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1879-80. 

Government. 

High School .. 
Anglo-vernacular . . 

Vernacular ;;; 

Total ... 

... 

£ 

236 

514 

£ 

isr 

2916 

84 


£ 

£ 

59 

io 

2 

£ 

24 

£ 

i 

65 

e 

64 

164 

112 

56 

... 

750 

3157 

■' 

11 

71 

24 

66 

396 


— : 


Class. 


Govemnunt, 
High School . . . 
Anglo- vernacular 

Vernacular!^” 

Total 


Receipts 


Fees. 


1855-56. 


74 


1865-66.' 1879-80. 


Total. 


1855-56. 


336 

345 


681 


£ 

243 

45 

643 


931 


£ 

458 


458 


1865-66. 


1056 

2060 


3116 


1879-80. 


£ 

869 

455 

5228 

185 


6727 


EXPENDnURB. 


Inspection and 
Instruction, 


1865-56. 


£ 

467 


1865-66. 


& 

889 

1277 


467 2166 


1879-80. 


£ 

829 

454 

4160 

191 


5634 



Expenditure — continued. 

Class. 

Buildings. 

Scholarships. 

Total. 

. 

1855-56. 

1865.66. 

1879-80. 

186.5-56. 

1S65-66 

1879-80. 

1855-56. 

1866-66. 

1879-80. 

Government. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


High School 

... 


12 



194 



1035 

Anglo- vernacular ... 


87 




,, 


1039 

454 

Vernacular ;;; 


942 

4^ 

2 



... 

467 

2219 

4593 

193 

Total ... 


1029 

447 


63 

194 

467 

3258 

6276 


Class. 

Cost to | 

Go> 

ernme 

nt. 

Local Cess. 

Other Funds, 

Total. 

fO 

v3 

« 

CO 

o 

A 

00 

o 

00 

di 

»— 

CO 

o 

to 

o 

CO 

4 

§ 

o 

CO 

o 

r- 

CO 

o 

es 

s 

«D 

s 

d 

OO 

<55 

t- 

t30 

d 

tn 

A 

to 

CO 

4 

to 

CO 

CO 

S 

5) 

t- 

CO 

Government, 

High School 

Anglo- vernacular 
Vernacular [ - 

Total ... 

£ 

359 

£ 

471 

1130 

£ 

506 

89 

1547 

48 

£ 

£ 

163 

535 

£ 

157 

2293 

87 

! 

ios 

£ 

348 

411 

£ 

356 

209 

753 

58 

£ 

467 

£ 

982 

2082 

£ 

862 

455 

4593 

193 

6103 

359 

1607 

2190 


698 

2537 

108 

769 

1376 

467 

3064 


A comparison of the present (1880) provision for teaching the 
town and the country population gives the following results : 

In the town of Nasik there were in 1879-80 nine Government 
schools with 1154 names on the rolls, and an average attendance 
of 899-5 pupils or 4-6 per cent of the city population. Of these 
schools one was a high school and eight were venacular schools 
seven for boys and one for girls. The average yearly coat of each 
pupil m the high school was £.6 3s. 9ld. (Rs. 61-14-6) ■ in the 
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other schools the cost varied from £1 6s. O^d. to 5s. 8d. (Rs. 13-0-4 - 
Rs. 2-13-4). Since 1871, four pupils have, on an average, passed the 
University entrance examination from the Nasik High School.* In 
addition to the schools mentioned above there were in 1879-80 three 
private schools belonging to the Church Mission Society at Sharanpur 
near Nasik, one an Anglo-vernacular and two vernacular schools, 
one for boys and one for girls with seventy-seven names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of seventy pupils. 

In Yeola there were in 1879-80 five schools, one a second grade 
Anglo-vernacular and four vernacular schools with 464 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 359. The cost of each pupil 
in the Anglo-vernacular school was £1 3s. 8|d. (Rs. 11-13-9) and in 
the vernacular schools from £1 9s. 8^^. to 2s. 8^d. (Rs. 14-13-8- 
Rs. 1-5-5). 

In Malegaon there were four schools, one of them a second grade 
Anglo-vernacular school and three vernacular schools, with 374 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 262. The cost 
of each pupil in the Anglo-vernacular school was £1 2s. 7ji. 
(Rs. 11-4-10), and in the vernacular schools from 14s. 3^d. to 9s. 8\d. 
(Rs. 7-2-4 -Rs. 4-13-8). 

In Sinnar there were two vernacular schools with 295 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 215 pupils. The cost for 
each pupil in the vernacular schools varied from 13s. lOd. to 8s. 9Jd. 
(Rs. 6-14-8 - Rs. 4-6-4) . In Vinchur there was one vernacular school, 
with 113 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 92'3 pupils. 
The cost of each pupil was 17s. 8^d. (Rs. 8-13-5). In Chandor 
there were two vernacular schools, with 156 names on the rolls and 
an average attendance of 122. The cost of each pupil varied from 
£1 2s. 9fd. to 7s. l|d. (Rs. 11-6-6 - Rs. 3-9-1). 

Exclusive of the six towns of Ndsik, Yeola, Sinnar, Malegaon, 
Vinchur, and Chandor, the district of Nasik was in 1879-80 provided 
with 158 schools or an average of one school for every ten inhabited 
villages. 

The following statement shows the distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions : 

Nasik Village Schools^ 1879-SO. 


Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Schools 

(Boys). 

Sl’B'PlVISION. 

Villages, 

Popula- 

tion. 

Schools 

(Boys). 

M&Iegaon 

141 

57,258 

15 

N&sik 

135 

67.835 

18 


88 

30,230 

5 

Feint 

239 

ii ,U33 

8 


116 

41,852 

11 

Dindori 

128 

68,626 

11 

Niphid 

120 

80,096 

23 

Kalvan 

189 

54,152 

10 


98 

54,028 

19 

Bagl5.n 

160 

59,051 

17 

Igatpuri 

128 

67,735 

I. 

Chandor 

106 

44,468 

9 


Before the opening of Government schools, every large village 
had its private school which was generally taught by a Brahman. 
Since the opening of Government schools the number of private 


> The details are : 1871, 2 ; 1872, 6 ; 1873, 4 ; 1874, 3 ; 1875, 5 ; 1876, 0 ; 1877, 1 ; 
1878, 5 ; 1879, 5 ; 1880, 2 ; 1881, 7 ; and 1882, 7. 
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Chapter XI. 
Instruction. 

Private Schools. 


Newspapers. 


Libraries. 


schools has (1879-80) fallen to twenty-three with an attendance of 
630 pupils. Nearly one-fourth of the private schools are found in 
Ndsik city ; the rest are scattered over the chief country towns. Stray 
Brahmans sometimes open temporary schools in villages where 
there are no Government schools, hut few of these villages can 
supply as many as ten pupils. The Brahman teacher is paid gene- 
rally in grain and sometimes in cash. His total yearly receipts 
probably vary from £7 4s. to £8 8s. (Rs. 72 -Rs. 84). In large 
villages where Government schools are now opened, teachers of this 
class used to earn from £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 150) a year and 
sometimes more. Tlie managers of such schools have several sources 
of income. On joining the school a boy offers from 6d. to 2s. (Re.i - 
Re. 1) and a cocoanut to Sarasvati, the goddess of learning. The 
usual rate of fees varies from 3cZ. to Is. (2-8 amias) a month accord- 
ing to the means of the pupiPs parents. The master generally gives 
two holidays, on the first and the last day of the month, and on 
these days he receives from each pupil a betelnut, a quarter of an 
anna and a handful, or phasJci, of grain. When a boy has 
finished the multiplication tables he is generally promoted to the 
class of copy, Jcharda, writers. On promotion he pays the master a 
fee of from 2s. to 4s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 2). These promotions are made on 
lucky days such as the New Year’s Day (March- April or October - 
November), the tenth of the first half of Ashvin (August-September), 
and Mahar Sankrdnt (12th January). On the occasion of the thread 
or marriage ceremony of one of the pupils the teacher claims a 
present of a turban and a pair of waistcloths. Boys seldom stay at 
these schools after they' are fifteen, and most of the pupils are under 
ten or twelve. Girls do not attend private schools. Boys of from 
six to eight or nine are taught the multiplication tables, and after- 
wards learn to write by tracing letters on a sanded board. The 
best of these private schools teach their pupils to read current 
Marathi or Modi fluently and write it clearly, and give them extreme 
skill in mental arithmetic. The boys go to the teacher’s dwellings. 
If his house is small the master hires or procures a place for his 
school. 

Two weekly Marathi papers are published in Nasik town, the Ndsik 
Yritta or Nasik News of ten and the Ganrja Lahari or the Ganges’ 
Waves of three years’ standing. Both are poorly conducted on 
single sheets and co.st subscribers 4.s-. (Rs. 2) a year if paid in advance, 
and 6s. (Rs. 3) if paid in arrears. The circulation of each of the 
two papers is below 100 copies. Other papers have from time to 
time been started in Nasik, but all have failed from want of support. 

Besides the Nasik Native General Library, which was established 
in 1840, there are three libraries, one at Yeola which was begun in 
1866 and two in Malegaon, the Camp Library opened in 18-53 and 
the Town Library in 1865. There are also two reading-rooms at 
Sinnar and at Dindori. The Nasik Library is accommodated in the 
Collector’s office which was formerly the Peshwa’s palace. Besides 
some vernacular papers, the library subscribes for the two Bombay 
daihes and has about 2000 books, English and vernacular, 
bubscriptions varying from 6d. to 6s. (Re.J - Rs. .3) amount to about 
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£5 (Rs. 50) a month, and the local municipality pays a yearly grant 
of £10 (Rs. 100). The charges amount to about £60 (Rs. 600) a year. 
The Yeola Library is held in a hired building. It subscribes for 
■ several vernacular papers and has about 400 volumes, mostly 
• vernacular. The subscriptions vary from 3d. to 2s. (Re.^ - Re. 1) 
a nmnth and yield about £12 (Rs. 120) a year, the municipality 
I paying a yearly grant of £6 (Rs. 60). The charges come to about 
£10 (Rs. 100). The Malegaon Camp Library is held in a Govern- 
ment building. At starting, besides presents of books from English 
officers, the library had a donation of £5 (Rs. 50) from Lord Falk- 
land, the Governor of Bombay, and two donations of £20 (Rs. 200) 
and £25 2s. (Rs. 251) from European and Native residents of the 
camp. The library subscribes for some weekly papers, English and 
vernacular, and has about 1100 volumes, mostly English and a few 
vernacular. The library has a yearly income of about £12 (Rs. 120), 
which is solely derived from monthly subscriptions which vary from 
6d. to 2s. (Re.f - Re. 1). The charges amount to about £9 (Rs. 90) 
a year. The Malegaon City Library is held in a hired house. It had 
a building of its own which was destroyed by the 1872 floods. 
The library subscribes for a few vernacular newspapers, and has 
about 300 volumes, most of them presented by Mr. G. F. Sheppard, 
C.S., who was the First Assistant Collector of Kh4ndesh when the 
library was started. Monthly subscriptions ranging from 6d. to 2s, 
(Re.i - Re. 1) yield a yearly income of about £40 (Rs. 400), and the 
Malegaon municipality pays a yearly grant of £3 12s. (Rs. 36). The 
charges amount to about £10 (Rs. 100). The Sinnar Reading-room 
started in 1874 subscribes for eight weekly papers ; the library 
contains about fifty volumes. The yearly income of about £15 
(Rs. 150) is derived from monthly subscriptions and a yearly 
^ municipal grant of £2 8s. (Rs. 24) . The charges amount to about 
: £12 (Rs. 120). The Dindori reading room contains about fifty 

volumes and has got about twenty subscribers, the average yearly 
income being £4 (Rs. 40) and the expenditure £3 12s. (Rs. 36). 

Several societies or sabhds have been started in N^sik. The 
Ndsik Sdrvajanik Sabha or Public Society was started on the 15th 
of May 1869, under the influence of the Poona Society of the same 
name. Forty-two names were originally registered as members, 
but the number has since fallen to thirty-one. The subscription of 
the members is supposed to represent one day’s income. The 
society met regularly for about a year and twice petitioned Govern- 
ment on municipal matters. There was a slight revival of interest 
in October 1880. With this exception, since 1870, the existence of 
the society has been little more than nominal. 

On the 7th April 1875, three Deccan Brahmans went from Nasik 
to Sinnar and persuaded 1518 of the Sinnar people to form a public 
society, sdrvajanik sabha, and sign a paper making this society their 
agents. Of the 1518 persons, who signed the paper, 138 were 
chosen members. No additions have since been made. The 
members are all Hindus, chiefly Brahmans, pleaders, merchants, and 
large landholders. The yearly expenditure which amounts to about 
£5 (Rs. 50) is met by subscription. There is a standing committee, 
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and quarterly general meetings are lield. The society petitioned 
Government in 1876 against the Revenue Jurisdiction Bill, and in 
favour of repairing the Sinnar town walls. It is said to have no local 
influence. 

OnthelSth June 1880, a Landlord’s "VYellwishing Society, Indmdur 
Eitechhii Sabha, was started at Ndsik. The objects of the society 
are stated to be to consider the orders relating to the holders of lajad* 
and other state grants, and lay their grievances before Government ; 
to suggest changes for the benefit of these classes ; and to give 
advice to landholders and grant-holders. The society numbers 
forty-flve members, most of whom are local land and grant holders. 
The objects of the society are carried out by a sub-committee which 
meets once a fortnight. The expenses amount to £3 (Rs. 30) a 
year. They are met by contributions from four of the members. 
The society has thrice petitioned Government, against section 85 of 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code, against the levy of Local Funds 
Cess from the holders of grant or tu dm, lands, and in favour of 
allowing the holders of alienated villages to name their own village 
officers. 

The Nasik Elocution Society or VaMritva Sabha was started on 
the 25th of August 1878, at Nasik, by some of the leading people 
of the town. The object of the society is to encourage public 
speaking by giving prizes to good Marathi speakers. Two or three 
subjects, political social or religious, are announced every year by 
the secretary, and candidates are invited to speak on those subjects at 
a public meeting to be held two months after the issue of the notice. 
A committee of flve members chosen from the audience decides the 
merits of the speakers, and prizes of from £2 16s. to £3 10s. (Rs. 28 - 
Rs. 35) are given to the successful competitors. The necessary 
funds are raised by private yearly subscriptions, and the subscribers 
are considered members of the Sabha for the time being. 

On the 9th May 1880,aliterary society called the Girvdn Parishad 
or Sanskrit Society was established by Mr. Shivram Ramkrishna 
with the object of raising a class of fluent Sanskrit speakers. The 
society consists of a President, two vice-presidents, two secretaries, 
and eight permanent members. A meeting is held on the first day 
of every Hindu month at which Sanskrit only is spoken. At each 
meeting the President chooses a theme for the next meeting. 
Candidates who are willing to speak on the proposed theme send in 
their names, and, on the day of the meeting, four members form a 
committee and assign a certain number of marks to each speaker. 
At the close of the meeting the marks are shown to the President 
who gives a prize to the speaker to whom the largest number of 
marks has been awarded. The meetings of the society aro popular 
and successful, and have revived the interest in Sanskrit which had 
nearly died out.^ 


( So far nine themes have been chosen : (1) A description of the Ganges ; (2) Sans- 
krit Grammar ; (3) A brief description of the Bharatiya Tirthds or sacred waters of 
India ; (4) A Brahman’s Daily Duties ; (5) Hindu ShAstras ; (6) False evidence ; (7) The 
use of knowledge ; (8) The Life of ShankatAchirya ; (9) What is Truth ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH. 

Nasik is one of the healthiest districts in Western India. The 
eastern parts are subject to great varieties of temperature, the 
thermometer occasionally falling below the freezing point in January 
and February and rising to 100° in April and May. Over the whole 
district the average yearly maximum temperature is about 83° 
and the minimum about 68°. The rainfall is heavy in the hilly tracts 
in the west, moderate in the centre, and uncertain and scanty 
in the east. Westerly winds prevail during the hot weather 
(March- May) and in the rainy season (June -October), and north- 
east and north winds during the cold months (November -March). 

The commonest and most fatal disease is fever, sometimes of a 
malignant type.^ Next to fevers the chief diseases are bowel 
complaints, bronchitis, and skin diseases. Except that guinea-worm 
is common during the rainy months, nothing has been recorded of 
the other forms of local disease. 

Fever, which is most common after the close of the rainy season 
(October-November), is the great endemic disease causing more than 
fifty per cent of the total deaths. The type of fever is almost 
always intermittent at the beginning, and in ordinary cases remains 
intermittent throughout the attack for a longer or shorter period. 
Spasms of fever often follow one another, till the patient is reduced 
to great weakness accompanied by enlargement of the spleen, followed 
by a fatal attack of inflammation of the lungs or bowels. In the 
more severe seizures the fever spasms quickly change into low 
continual fever, under which the patient rapidly sinks to coma and 
death. Malarial fevers are commoner than might be expected in a 
district so free from marshes or large tracts of forest.- Of 145,989 
or a yearly average of 11,230 deaths from fever during the thirteen 
yearsending 1881, there were 3584 deaths in 1869, 5666 in 1870, 
7788 in 1871, 12,429 in 1872, 9070 in 1873, 8501 in 1874, 11,167 in 
1875, 12,008 in 1876, 14,899 in 1877, 21,360 in 1878, 11,709 in 
1879, 11,481 in 1880, and 16,327 in 1881. 

Of 19, .5 14 or a yearly average of about 1503 deaths from bowel 
complaints during the thirteen years ending 1881, there were 988 


^ The account of diseases and epidemics has been compiled from information 
supplied by Honorary Assistant Surgeon B. Burn. 

- In Dr. Leith's opinion the prev,aleuee of malaria is due to the layer of trap that 
underlies the thin surf.ace coating of gravel and soil. The underlying rock pKveuts 
the water flora draining aud leaves a sodden surface soil, which under the inliuence 
of a hot sun breeds a heavy malarious heat. 
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deaths in 1869, 1181 in 1870, 1748 in 1871, 19.50 in 1872, 1106 in 
1873, loo7 in 1874, 1716 in 1875, 1630 in 18/6, 1764 m 18//, 2010 
in 1878, 1122 in 1879, 1201 in 1880, and 1791 in ISSl. 

During the thirteen years ending 1881 only two years 1873 and 
1874 have been free from cholera. In the remaining eleven jears 
the number of deaths averaged 1078 or l‘G9 per 1000. Ihe 
epidemic was fiercest in 1875 when there were 2812 deaths or 3-83 
per 1000, and mildest in 1870 when there were fifty-three deaths 
or 0'09 per 1000. The details are : 


Kdsih Cholera, 1S60-1SS1. 


Year. 

Deaths. 

jt 

I*” ^ '! year. 

thousand. 

Deaths. 

Per 

thousand. 

1869 

835 

1*31 

11 

1877 

19i>3 

2*87 

laTO 

53 

0*09 

Ii 1^78 ... 

&71 

1*27 

l)-7l 

1451 

2-16 

,! 1''79 

134 

0*19 

1872 

1893 

2-81 

i ISSO 

63 

0 OS 

1873 

1874 

1 


IbSl .. 

1401 

1-87 

1875 

! 2812 

3*83 

1 Average 

107S 

1'69 

1876 ... 

1 833 

1 

0-44 

il 




In 1881, when there were 1461 or 44'61 per cent deaths out of 
3275 attacks, the district was free from cholera until the 31st of 
July, when a case was reported from the town of Malegaon. On 
that day there were 14 attacks and 3 deaths. In August there 
were 977 attacks and 476 deaths. In September cholera continued 
unabated, disappearing only in Yeola and causing 420 deaths out 
of 1096 attacks. In October though it disappeared from Igatpuri 
sub-division and Malegaon cantonment it reappeared in Yeola, 
causing 503 deaths out of 1106 attacks. In November there was a 
sudden decrease though it continued in five sub-divisions causing 
69 deaths out of 82 attacks. The last case occurred in Nampur in 
Baglan on the 30th of November. Of 147 affected by cholera out 
of 1629, one was in July, 39 in August, 59 in September, 47 in 
October, and one in November. 

Since the beginning of British rule cholera has from time to time 
broken out wdth more or less severity in the town of Nasik. Its 
impure water-supply, its low-lying and crowded quarters cut off 
from the breeze, and the frequent arrivals of unhealthy pilgrims 
make Nasik specially liable to attacks of cholera. The severest 
outbreaks on record were in 1819-20, 1829-30, and in 1838-39. 
Besides those specially fatal outbreaks, the Nasik hospital returns 
show that in fourteen years^ cholera was epidemic, and that in two 
more (1857 and 1868) sporadic cases occurred. In the fourteen years 
when it was epidemic, cholera has broken out twice in January, 
once in February, twice in April, three times in IM.ay, twice in June, 
once in July, once in August, and once in September. The disease 
seems never to have appeared in March, October, November, or 


1 The years .are 1846, 1849. ISoO, 1851, 1834, 1839, 18G0, 18G2, 1864, 1865, 1869, 1871, 
lo7*2, aud 1 v575. 
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December. But, at one time or another, it has prevailed during 
every month of the year; in June nine times, in May eight times, 
in July seven times, in February and April four times, in January 
three times, in March, August and September tivice, and in 
October, November and December, once. 

In 184G there were 1440 deaths, about 2000 in 1854, and about 
230 in 1869. Since 1870 a more accurate record has been kept of 
the progress of the different epidemics. In 1871, between the 28th 
April and the 5th July, there were 134 seizures and 45 deaths. In 
1872 cholera appeared on the 25th January and lasted till the 
24th February. It broke out again on the 7th of May and continued 
till the 28th of August. In both outbreaks there were altogether 
441 seizures and 185 deaths. The Nasik hospital returns for the 
eight yeajs ending 1882 record 11 cases and 5 deaths in 1875, 2 
cases and 2 deaths in 1876, 24 cases and 11 deaths in 1877, 25 cases 
and 9 deaths in 1878, no cases in 1879 and 1880, 70 cases and 9 
deaths in 1881, and 140 cases and 38 deaths in 1882. 

In all these outbreaks the disease seems to have been the true 
Asiatic malignant cholera, though the later outbreaks, perhaps from 
the greater care paid to the cleanness of the town, have been some- 
what mild. The attacks have been slightly more frequent in the 
hob months than at other seasons. The heat and the scanty supply 
of water may have been predisposing causes ; but the difference 
has not been sufficiently marked to prove that the hot weather 
specially favours the disease. Except a few sporadic cases, the town 
has at times been altogether free from cholera for one, two, and 
even four years. From August 1869 till April 1871 cholera was 
unknown. On the 28th of April 1871 a case occurred and was traced 
to travellers returning from Pandharpur, where cholera had prevailed 
in the previous November. The cause of the two outbreaks in 
1872 could not be distinctly traced. But an examination of the 
death reports of the different sub-divisions showed that cholera had 
prevailed more or less from the time of its introduction from 
Pandharpur in November 1870 to November 1872, when it entirely 
ceased. As far as has been observed, cholera attacks all classes in 
all parts of the town, though on the whole the poor suffer most. In 
the outbreak between the 14 th of May and 26th of July 1846, in 
a population of 23,091, of 1950 seizures 1440 were fatal or 8-4 per 
cent of attacks and 6'2 per cent of deaths. In the 1871 outbreak, 
in a population of 22,878, of 134 seizures 45 were fatal, or a 
percentage of 0'6 of attacks, and 0'2 of deaths. In 18/2, in a 
population of 22,436, of 441 seizures 185 were fatal or nearly 2 per 
cent of attacks and O'l per cent of deaths. 

After cholera the loading epidemics are small-pox, mea.sles, and 
hooping cough. Since the beginning of British rule the district has 
probably never been free from small-pox. Of 7071, or a yearly 
average of 544 deaths from small-pox during the thirteen years 
ending ISSl, there were 68 deaths in 1869, 64 in 1870, 164 in 1871, 
2152 m 1872, 170 in 1873, 48 in 1874, 39 in 187.5, 872 in 1876, 
3431 in 1877, 53 in 1878, 5 in 1879, 1 in 1880, and 4 in 1881. 
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Measles attract little attention. Cases are almost never brought 
for treatment, and are not recorded separately in the health 
returns. 

Hooping cough occasionally prevails, and cases are sometimes 
brought to the Nasik dispensary. But, as far as is known, the 
disease does not occur in a severe form. 

In cases of fever the usual treatment by native practitioners is, 
at the beginning of the attack, if the fever is slight, to prescribe 
about four ounces of warm water in three doses to produce diaphoresis 
and lower the system. After this about eight ounces of a decoction 
of ringni Solanum jacquinii roots, kidki Picorrhiza kurroo, ginger, 
gulvel Tiuospora cordifolia, and roots of the castor-oil plant are 
prescribed twice a day. In severe fevers no medicine is given for 
nine days, and no food or drink except gruel and warm water. On 
the tenth day the same decoction is administered as in cases of 
slight fever. If coma sets in red hot irons are applied to the 
temples. In cases of bronchitis one-fourth part of a croton-seed 
steeped in cow’s urine is taken to open the bowels. After this 
about four ounces of a decoction made of ringni roots, whdsa Justicia 
vasica, and gulvel are prescribed thrice a day, and sour or oily 
articles of food are forbidden. For diarrhoea small quantities of 
ndgarmotha or the roots of Cyperus rotundus, indmjav or the seeds 
of Wrightia pubescens, the tender leaves of bel Hlgle marmelos, 
honey, sheva.ri Bombax malabarica gum, and dhdyti Grislea 
tomentosa flowers are mixed and taken in curds thrice a day with a 
little molasses. In cases of dj’sentery the treatment begins with a 
dose of castor-oil and ginger tea. Then the roots of kuda Wrightia 
antidysenterica, the tender leaves of hel, ndgarmotha, and vdla or the 
spathy leaves of Audropogon citratus are pounded and made into 
small pills which are taken three or four times a day. The patient’s 
diet is confined to rice, pulse, and curry mixed with kokam Garcinia 
purpurea. For cholera, garlic, cumin-seed, saindhav or rock-salt, 
blackpepper, pimpli or the fruit of Piper longa, and asafoetida are 
mixed and made into pills and taken with lime-juice. One or two 
of these pills are given daily, or oftener if necessary. Hot bricks are 
applied and the body is rubbed with ginger powder. The drink is a 
decoction of vnvding Embellica ribes seeds. 

In 1S81, besides the civil hospital at Nasik, there were seven 
dispensaries, one each at Malegaon, Yeola, Dindori, Sinnar, Satana in 
Baglan, Pimpalgaon in Niphad, and Peint. All of these, except the Y eola 
di.spensary, have special buildings. In 1881, 46,830 persons compared 
with 48,7.j2 in the previous year were treated in the hospital and 
dispensaries. Of the whole number 38(3 wore in-door and 40,4.50 
out-door patients against .319 in-door and 48,403 out-door in 1880. 
The cost was £1741 O.v. (Es. 17,413). 

The Na.sik civil hospital was established in 1840. In 1881 the chief 
diseases were intestinal worrn.s, skin diseases, malarious fevers, 
syphilis, dysentery, and diarrhoea. Cholera appeared in August, 
September and October, and out of 70 cases 9 died. The number 

out-door and 260 in-door patients. The cost was 
4838 Gs. (Rs. 8383). 
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The Malegaon dispensary was established in 1869. The building 
is in good repair. In 1881 the chief diseases were malarious 
fevers, skin diseases, bowel complaints, and eye and lung diseases. 
Cholera existed in an epidemic form from July to November. 
The number treated was 6780 out-door and 7 in-door patients. The 
cost was £164 10s. (Rs. 1048). 

The Teola dispensary was established in 1868 in a hired building, 
and is in good repair. In 1881 the chief diseases were malarious 
fevers, skin diseases, respiratory affections, ophthalmia, and bowel 
complaints. The only epidemic was an outbreak of hooping cough. 
The number of persons treated was 7434, all out-patients, against 
10,504 in the previous year. The cost was £170 4s. (Rs. 1702). 

The Dindori dispensary was established in 1872. The building 
is in good repair, but quarters for the hospital assistant and a dead- 
house are much required. In 1 881 the chief diseases were ophthalmia, 
malarious fevers, skin diseases, bowel complaints, and lung and throat 
affections. Cholera prevailed in September and October. 113 
children were successfully vaccinated ; and 4480 out-door and 20 
in-door patients were treated. The cost was £95 10s. (Rs. 955). • 

The Sinnar dispensary was established in 1873. The building is 
in good repair. In 1881 the prevailing diseases were intestinal 
worms, malarious fevers, and skin diseases. 4705 out-door and 
eleven in-door patients were treated. The cost was £136 12s. 
(Rs. 1366). 

The Satana dispensary was opened in 1875. The building is well 
situated and in good order. In 1881 the chief diseases were 
malarious fevers, ophthalmia, skin diseases, bowel complaints, and 
lung and throat affections. Cholera prevailed in an epidemic form in 
September and October, and out of 398 cases 152 proved fatal. 4566 
out-door and 40 in-door patients wei-e treated. The cost was 
£87 16.S. (Rs.878). 

The Pimpalgaon dispensary was established in 1879. The building 
is in good order. In 1881 the chief diseases were malarious fevers, 
worms, ophthalmia, and skin diseases. 176 children were vaccinated ; 
and 8055 out-door and 33 in-door patients were treated against 7668 
and 20 in the previous year. The cost was £144 165. (Rs. 1448). 

The Peint dispensary was established in 1863. The building is 
in good order, but a latrine and a dead-house are required. In 1881 
the chief diseases were intestinal worms, malarious fevers, skin 
diseases, and ophthalmia. There was no epidemic. 91 children 
were vaccinated ; and 1799 out-door and 15 in-door patients were 
treated against 2494 and 32 in the previous year. The cost was 
£106 lOs. (Rs. 1065). 

According to the 1881 census returns, 3716 (males 1952, females 
1764) persons or '47 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the 
total number, 3397 (males 1774, females 1623) were Hindus, 149 
(males 87, females 62) were Musalmans, 10 Christians, and 160 
rame under the head of Others. Of 3716, the total number of 
infirm persons, 159 (males 102, females 57) or 4-28 per cent were 
of unsound mind, 2455 (males 1140, females 1315) or 66-04 per cent 
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were Mind, 508 (males 277, females 231) or 13-G7 per cent were deaf 
and dumb, and 594 (males 433, females IGl) or 10'3o per cent lepers. 


The details are : 

Va-sil: Injirmitifs , 1881. 


CL.iS8. 
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1 
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' 

Females. 
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ToUal ... 

90 

252 

392 

51 

12«»9 

211 

152 

9 

53 

10 

15 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

44 

15 

25 

4 

49 

13 

102 

1140 

277 

433 

67 

1315 

231 

161 

1771 

lU-23 i S7 

62 j 5 

5 

86 

T4 

1952 

1764 


Whenever the rains are scanty or irregular, great mortality of 
cattle occurs at the end of the following hot season. 

Cattle-disease prevails more or less in every part of the district, 
hut it is commoner and deadlier in the Dang villages and those 
near the Sahyadris than in the villages further to the east. In 
Kitsik and Sinnar, when cattle are attacked with the disease called 
sherpa, the tongue becomes black and the animal loses its appetite 
and often dies after two or three days’ illness. In Igatpuri, Din- 
dori, and Niphad, the disease called hdvali or hiilMnchia begins 
with copious foecal discharges. These discharges change to a dark 
colour and have a foul smell. The animal refuses food and drink, 
and dies within three days. Should it survive the third day, it 
will probably recover. After death the entrails are found inflamed 
and swollen, and the liver covered with pustules. In Malegaon, 
animals are attacked with the foot and mouth disease called Ml. 
There is a vesicular eruption of the lining membrane of the mouth and 
nostrils, and of the skin above and between the hoofs. The affected 
animal becomes listless and refuses food. After three days there is 
a running of the nose, the lower parts of the legs swell, and little 
bladders or vesicles are found immediately above the hoofs. About 
the fifth day after seizure the vesicles between the hoofs become 
small ulcers, which cause lameness. Ulcers are also seen on the tongue 
and inside of the mouth and the nostrils. If the animal is not 
properly taken care of, maggots appear in the nostrils and about 
the feet, and the animal becomes either permanently lame or dies. 
In 1870 about 1000 head -of cattle are said to have died from this' 
disease in the Nasik sub-division. 

In the year 1881-82, under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner, Northern Deccan Registration District, including 
IChandesh, Nasik, Ahmaduagar, Poona, and Sholapur, the work of 
vaccination was carried on by thirteen operators with yearly 
salaries varying from .£1G IG.s. (Rs. IIJ8) tn £28 IG.s. (Rs. 288). Of 
the operators twelve were distributed over the rural parts of the 
district, one for each sub-division. The duties of the thirteenth 
were confined to the city of N5sik. Vaccination was also carried 
on by the medical officers of seven dispensaries. The total 
number of operations performed amounted to 21,410, exclusive of 
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241 re-vaccinations, compared with 14,845 primary vaccinations in 
1869-70, when no re-vaccination was carried on. In 1881-82 out of 
18,984 infants available for vaccination 13,221 were vaccinated. 

The following abstract shows the chief points of interest connected 
with the age and the race of the persons vaccinated : 


NdiiJ; Vaceination, ISSO. 
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In 1881-82 the total cost of these operations was £756 16s. 
(Rs. 7568) or about 8f'i. (oj annas) for each successful case. The 
entire charge was made up of the following items : Supervision 
and inspection £383 18s. (Rs. 3839), establishment £360 8s. 
(Rs. 3604), and contingencies £12 10s. (Rs. 125). Of these, the 
supervising and inspecting charges were wholly met from provincial 
funds. Of the rest the expense of £346 6s. (Rs. 3463) on 
account of rural vaccinators was borne by the local funds of the 
different sub-divisions, while in Nasik the municipality paid the sum 
of £26 12s. (Rs. 266) for the services of the town vaccinator. 

The total number of deaths in the thirteen years ending 1881, as 
shown in the SanitaryCommissioner’syearIyreports,is 211,695 oran 
average yearly mortality of 16,284, or, according to the 1881 census, 
of 2'08 per cent of the whole population. Of the average number of 
deaths, 11,230 or 69‘Oper cent were returned as due to fevers, 1078 
or 6'62 per cent to cholera, 544 or 3-4 per cent to small-pox, 1503 or 
9 23 per cent to bowel complaints, and 1919 or 11 7 8 per cent to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 
175 or 1’07 per cent of the average mortality of the district. Of 160 
deaths from violence and accidents in 1881, ninety-one were caused 
by drowning, four of them suicidal, seventy-four accidental and 
thirteen otherwise j one was by poisoning ; five were by hanging ; 
six by wounding ; four caused by wild beasts ; twenty-one by 
snake bites, and thirty-two by other causes. Of 21,562 or 276 
per cent deaths in 1881, the greatest number, 2698, was in the 
month of October and the least, 1208, in March. Of the whole 
number, 4211 or 19'53 were under one year, 7634 or 35’40 
between one and twenty years, 2135 or 9'90 between twenty and 
thirty, 1959 or 9‘09 between thirty and forty years, 1655 or 7‘68 
between forty and fifty, 1702 or 7-89 between fifty and sixty, and 
2266 or lObl above sixty years. During the eleven years ending 
1881, the number of births was retmmed at 198,706, or an average 
yearly birth-rate of 18,046 or, according to the 1881 census, 2‘31 
per cent of the population. The details are : 


Births and 
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1 The unsettled character of a large section of the population and the difficulty of collecting accurate 
statistics render the figures m the statement doubtfuJ, ^ eciing accurate 
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Ma'legaon, in the north-east, the largest sub-division in the 
district, is bounded on the north by the Pimpalner and Dhulia, and 
on the east by the Dhulia and Ch^hsgaon sub-divisions of Khandesh ; 
on the sonth-east and south by Ndndgaon and Chandor ; and on the 
west by Kalvan and Baglan. Its area is about 775 square miles. 
In 1881 its population was 78,498 or 101 to the square mile, and its 
land revenue £19,971 (Rs. 1,99,710). 

Of the 775 square miles, all of which have been surveyed in 
detail, thirty-five are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
The rest, according to the revenue survey, contains 348,117 acres 
or 73’o2 per cent of arable land j 55,728 or 11'77 percent of 
unarable land; 53,809 or 11‘36 per cent of grass or kumn; and 
15,880 or 3'35 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
From the 348,117 acres of arable land, 11,634 have to be taken 
on account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 336,483 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, 226,984 or 67'45 per cent were under tillage in 1881. 

North of the Gima, which runs from west to east by the central 
town of Malegaon, the sub-division is hilly, much of it covered with 
anjan, Hardwickia binata. South of the Gima, except a few 
small bare hills near the Chandor boundary, it is flat and tree- 
less. Most of the land in the centre and south is tilled, but in the 
north there is little cultivation, some of the villages being almost 
deserted because of their feverish climate and poor soil. There 
are three chief ranges of hills, in the north, in the centre, and in the 
south. The northern range is horseshoe- shaped and rises abruptly 
to a height of about 600 feet. To the east is a conical hill of 
equal height, on which stands the fort of Galna. Except a cart-road 
under the Galna fort, the only path across the hills northwards to 
Khandesh is a difficult track along a ravine through the villages of 
Bhadgaon and Kokani in the extreme north-west. The central 
range, three or four miles south of the Bori, crosses the whole sub- 
division from west to east. The hills are equally steep with the 
northern range and are passable for carts in only two places,, in the 
west at Garhegaon on the Malegaon-Surat road, and in the east at 
Dahidi on the road from Mdlegaon to Galna. From the middle 
of this second range a winding line of low hills, about 100 feet 
high, stretches south-east to the Gima, then turns along the Girna 
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to the most easterly point in the suh-division, and then north, 
nearly following the eastern boundary. The country enclosed by 
this winding line forms a low tableland which is drained from 
west to east by the deep-cut channel of the Kanaldi. The hills are 
crossed in several places by cart-roads. The southern range that 
separates Malegaon from Chandor is crossed by the great Bombay- 
Agra highway and the Malegaon-Manmad road through Chondhi. 
There are also several cattle paths at various points. 

Except the forest tracts in the north, which are feverish for a 
month or two after the rains, the climate is healthy. In March and 
April hot west winds blow with great force, and the temperature is 
much higher than in the neighbouring sub-division of Chandor, 
During the twelve years ending 1881 the rainfall at the central 
station of Malegaon averaged 22'67 inches. The details are : 

Mdleijaon Rainfall, 1370-1881. 
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1876 ... 
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27 38 

1871 

14 

93 

1874 

23 

2 

1877 ... 

‘ 13 17 ' 

1580 

15 55 

1572 

32 

98 

1875 

24 

37 

1578 ... 

1 

..| 36 55 

1881 

17 37 


Md,legaon is well supplied with water, almost every part of 
it being crossed by rivers and streams. The chief rivers are the 
Bori in the north with its tributaries, and the Girna in the centre 
with its tributaries the Mosam, the Parsula, the Suki, and the Panjan. 
The Bori enters from Baglan a few miles north-west of Kajvada 
and flows east along the valley to the south of the Galna hills. 
It is a small river, with a sandy bed, cut from twenty to thirty feet 
below the surrounding country, and with banks thickly clothed 
■with anjan trees, especially on the north side. The Girna rises in 
the Baglan Sahyadris, about fifty miles west of the Malegaon 
boundary, and receives several feeders before it enters the sub- 
division. It flows from west to east, nearly through the centre of the 
sub-division, along a wide bed in some parts rocky, in others sandy, 
and generally from ten to fifty feet below the level of the surrounding 
country. It has a considerable stream all the year round, and in the 
rains the floods rise suddenly and to a great height, not uncommonly 
damaging the villages on its banks. Two miles south of Malegaon 
the river is crossed by a bridge on the Bombay-Agra road. Of 
its feeders, the Mosam enters from the north-west near Chutana, 
and flowing south-east, falls into the Girna near the town of 
Malegaon. Except that the stream is scantier and the channel 
narrower, the bed is much the same as the bed of the Giina and has 
a flow of w'ater throughout the year. The Parsula and the Suki are 
small streams which rise in the southern hills and flow north-east ; 
their streams continue to run throughout the year. The Panjan, 
rising a few miles west of Manmad and flowing north-east, forms for 
about fourteen miles the south-east boundary of Malegaon and falls 
into the Girna at the village of Panjan. The bed is rocky, about fifty 
feet below the level of the country, and the banks are steep. There 
are ponds or reservoirs at Dapur, Saina Budruk, Khadki, and other 
places, but none of them are used for irrigation. Several others 
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were built in 1876-77 out of local funds, as famine works, but for 
want of proper waste-weirs many of them hare burst. Besides 
these there were, in 1881-82, 1440 wells, of which 78 were with 
steps and 1362 without steps, 19 dams, 6 dheJcudis or water-lifts, 
and 19 ponds. 

Fifty-four villages of this sub-division, which till 1869 formed part 
of Khandesh, were in 1746 given by the Peshwa to Gopalrav Shivdev 
with the title of Eaje Bahadur of Malegaon. They continued in his 
family till the cession of Khandesh in 1818, when some of the 
villages were resumed by the British ; the rest were resumed in 1849. 

Unlike the other sub-divisions of Nasik, Malegaon forms a single 
group of 144 villages, all of which were surveyed and settled in 
1866-67. The figures of the year of settlement, compared with those 
of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 33,823 acres, 
in the waste of 103,229 acres, in remissions of £3030 (Rs. 30,300), 
and in collections of £308 (Rs. 3080) or 2‘3 per cent. Compared 
with the average of the ten previous years the figures of the year 
of settlement show a rise in the occupied area of 57,738 acres, in the 
waste of 86,434 acres, ^ in remissions of £2957 (Rs. 29,570), and in 
collections of £3106 (Rs. 31,060) or 29'3 per cent. The average 
of the twelve years since the survey settlement, compared with the 
average of the ten years before the survey settlement, shows a rise 
in the occupied area of 73,008 acres, in the waste of 72,851 acres, in 
remissions of £633 (Rs. 6330), and in collections of £4648 (Rs. 46,480). 
Compared with the average of the ten years before the survey 
settlement, the returns for 1877-78 show a rise of 92,141 acres or 
64'3 per cent in the tillage area and of £5364 (Rs. 53,640) or 50’ 7 
per cent in collections. During the twelve years since the survey 
settlement yearly remissions have been granted, the largest sums 
being £3032 (Rs. 30,320) in 1866-67, and £4048 (Rs. 40,480) in 
1871-72. 

The following statement gives the details ; 

Malegaon Tillage and Land Eevenue, 1S66-1S7S. 
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^ The apparent increase or decrease in total area in this and other survey groups 
is due to the incompleteness and inaccuracy of the returns in use before the 
introduction of the survey. 
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According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 8992 ploughs, 3142 carts, 20,775 
bullocks, 23,560 cows, 9063 buffaloes, 1366 horses, 34,872 sheep and 
goats, and 193 asses. 

In 1880-81, 7446 holdings or lihdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 31| acres and an average rental of £2 11a. l^d. 
(Rs. 25-9-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 24§ acres at a yearly 
rent of £2 Os. IJd. (Rs. 20-1-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 3J 
acres and the incidence of the land tax to 5s. 7^d. (Rs. 2-13-0). 

In 1880-81, of 222,397 acres held for tillage, 19,619 or 8‘82 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 202,778 acres 
1083 were twice cropped. Of 203,861 acres, the area under actual 
tillage, grain crops occupied 162,689 or 79‘80 per cent, 118,597 of 
them under bcij^-i Penicillaria spicata, 39,810 ander jvdri Sorghum 
vulgare, 2699 under wheat gahu Triticum aestivum, 965 under 
rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 577 under maize makha Zea mays, and 41 
under other cereals. Pulses occupied 14,001 acres or 6-86 per cent, 
10,655 of them under Icalif.h Dolichos biflorus, 3272 under gram 
harbhara Cicer arietinum, 53 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, 
and 21 under tur Cajanus indicus. Oilseeds occupied 18,140 or 
8'89 per cent, 11,878 of them under gingelly seed til Sesamum 
indicum, 5604 under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, and 658 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 7619 acres or 373 per cent, 
all of them under cotton Mpiis Gossypium herbaceum. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 1412 acres or 0-69 per cent, 564 under sugarcane 
'US Saccharum officinarum, 363 under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
frutescens, and the remaining 485 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 


The 1881 population returns show, of 78,498 people lodged 
in 13,754 houses, 70,333 or 89 59 per cent Hindus, 8081 or 10’29 
per cent Musalmans, 69 or 0-08 per cent Christians, and 15 
Parsis. ^ The details of the Hindu castes are : 2250 Brahmans • 
58 Thakurs or Brahma Kshatris and 25 Kayasth Prabhus* 
writers; 1144 Ladsakka Vdnis, 680 Jains, 167 Mdrvadis, 146 
Lingayats, and 19 Bhatias, traders and merchants; 25,990 Knnbis 
4151 Malis, 1942 Rajputs, 1062 Hetkaris, and 25 Tirmalis' 
husbandmen; 1132 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 1052 Sutars^ 
carpenters ; 560 Shimpis, tailors ; 516 Lohars, blacksmiths • 314 
Kumbhars, potters; 166 Kasars and 47 Tambats, coppersm'iths • 
44 Ghisadis, tinkers; 18 Jingars, saddlers; 16 Otaris, metab 
casters; 2 Gaundis, masons; 963 Telis, oil-pressers ; 420 Rano-ln's 
dyers; 280 Salis, 70 Khatris, 20 Koshtis, and 15 Rdvals weavers 
130 Guravs drummers; 112 Bhats, bards; 93 KolhdtJ rTe- 
dancers; .1 Ghadshis musicians; 1174 Nhavis, barbers; 317 
Pants, washermen; 1726 Dhanp-s, shepherds; 256 Gavlis, milk- 

Wers so salt-carriers ; 447 Pardhis, 

mTkors 'l 8 ?-?^ ^ stone-ma.suns ; 26 Buruds, basket and ma^ 

^ stone-cutters; 920 Jdts, 181 Pendhdris 
17Kamdthis, and 11 Komtis, labourers; 16 Khatiks, butchers’ 
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13 Halvdisj sweetmeat-makers ; 6 Bliadbhunjds, grain-parckers ; 

4 Tambolis, betelnut sellers ; 8732 Bhils, 824 Kolisj 650 Vanjaris, 
115 Thakurs, 61 Vadars, 293 Berads, 30 Kaikadis, and 5 Kangaris, 
early or unsettled tribes ; 6301 Mhars, watchmen ; 1544 Chambhars, 
tanners ; 983 Mangs, rope-makers; 73 Bhangis, scavengers ; 65 
Garudisj snake-charmers and dancers ; 44 Mochis, shoemakers ; 
383 Gosavis, 100 Manbhavs, 98 Joshis, 66 Bairagis, 64 Gondhalis 
51 Bharadis, 31 GopalSj and 29 Jangams, beggars. 

Na'ndgaon, one of the eastern sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by Malegaon ; on the east by the Ohalisgaon sub-division of 
Khandesh and the Daulatabad division of the Nizamis dominions ; 
on the south by Yeola ; and on the west by Chandor. Its area is 
about 437 square miles. In 1881 its population was 30,399 or 69 to 
the square mile, and its land revenue £7218 (Rs. 72,180). 

Of the 437 square miles 408 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, about one square mile is 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 
162,668 acres or 62'48 per cent of arable land; 49,778 acres or 19T2 
per cent of unarable land ; 3414 acres or 1‘31 per cent of grass, or 
kuraw, 14,157 or 5'44 per cent of forests ; and 30,333 acres or 11 ’65 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
162,668 acres of arable land, 6498 have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 156,170 
acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 107,403 or 
68*77 per cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

Ndndgaon lies from 200 to 400 feet below the level of the 
neighbouring sub-division of Yeola, from which it is separated by a 
range of low hills. From the main body of the sub-division twelve 
outlying villages stretch south-east towards Ellora. 

Except in the few villages on the borders of the Nizam’s country, 
which lie within the Godavari water-shed, the country slopes 
towards the north-east. Most of the north and west along the 
P4njan and Maniad valleys is rich and level, but nearly the whole 
of the east and south is furrowed with small ravines and deep stream 
beds. In many parts of Nandgaon small plateaus rise about 250 
feet above the general level ; but there are no hills, except Ankai 
and Tankai in the extreme south-west, and the Satmalas in the 
south-east. The highest of the Satmdlas is the cone-shaped 
Mahadev hill, which rises about 1000 feet above the plain at a 
point where Nandgaon, Chalisgaon, and the Nizam’s dominions 
meet. The eastern half of the sub-division is thickly covered with 
anjan trees; the western half is open with a sparse growth of 
bushes; and the southern hills are thickly covered with prickly 
pear and, except to the east of Manikpunj, are bare of trees. 

The depth of the stream beds makes cart traffic dilEcult, and some 
of the northern villages cannot be reached without making long 
detours. Besides a few foot-paths near Ankai and Tankai on the 
south-west border, the chief cart tracts across the southern hills are 
the R.-ijapur pass on the Nandgaon-Yeola road, the Mdnikpunj pass 
on the Nandgaon-Aurangabad road, and the Pardhadi pass on the 
road from Naydongri to the Nizam s dominions. 
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The climate is dry and generally healthy. Fever prevails in the 
cold weather, hut to a less extent than might be expected from ita 
large forest area. The south-east comer and the isolated villages 
beyond, lying on the plateau above the Satmalas, are healthier and 
cooler than the rest. Except along the foot of the southern hills, 
where the fall is heavier, the Nandgaon average of twenty-one inches . 
during the twelve years ending 1881 probably fairly represents the 
supply of rain in most parts of the sub-division. The details are : 


Nandgaon Rainfall, 1870-1881. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1 

1 Year. 

1 

Rainfall. 


Ins, Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts, 

1 

Ins. Cts. 

1870 

25 43 

187.3 

24 13 

1876 

11 68 

! 1879 

18 13 

1871 

15 97 

1374 . . 

25 0 

1877 

17 72 

j 1880 

17 63 

1872 

24 44 

1875 ... . . 

23 59 

1878 . 

36 29 

i 1831 

19 77 


Nandgaon is generally well furnished with water, partly from rivers 
partly from wells. The chief rivers are the Pan j an and the Maniad, 
which, flowing from the south-west hills, with nearly parallel courses, 
fall into the Girna about four miles apart in the north-east corner 
of the sub-division. The Panjan rises in Chandor, and flowing first 
south and then noi’th-east for about forty miles, forms for eighteen 
miles the boundary between Malegaon and Nandgaon. The 
Maniad rises in the southern hills on the borders of Yeola, and, 
flowing north-east for about thirty miles, forms for about eight 
miles the boundary between Nandgaon and Chalisgaon in 
Kh^ndesh. Both rivers have a good flow of water throughout 
the year. They are fed by a few smaller streams, of which one 
of the chief is the Leudi which flows by the village of 
Nandgaon. Especially in the neighbourhood of the Girna their 
channels are deep-cut, between steep banks of from sixty to a 
hundred feet high, difficult to cross, and preventing irrigation. 
There are no bridges except on the Nandgaon-Aurangabatf road. 
Besides these and other minor streams, there were, in 1881-82 1011 
wells, 36 with and 975 without steps, 3 dams, 15 dhehudis or water- 
lifts, and 2 ponds. 

The Nandgaon sub-division was formed, in 1869, of villages taken 
fi'om the Chalisgaon and Malegaon sub-divisions then under 
Khandesh, and from Yeola in Nasik. 


To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenu 
during the thirty-one years since the introduction of the survey r 
1846-47, the eighty-three villages have to be divided into six groups 
twenty-seven villages settled in 1846-47, four villages settled ii 
1856-57, thirty villages .settled in 1862-63, nine villages settled ii 
1864-60, nine villages settled in 1866-67, and four villages settled h 

1870-71. In the twenty-seven villages originallysettled in 1846-4' 

and re-settled m 1876-77, the figures of the year of settlemen 
compared with those of the year before show a rise in the occupiec 
area of o999 acres and in the waste of 14,589 acres, and a fall ii 
remissions of £69 (Es. 690) and in collections of £73 (Rs. 730). Thi 
figures of the year of settlement compared with the average of thi 


i 

\ 
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ten previous years show a rise in the occupied area of 7237 acres 
and in the waste of 14^198 acres, and a fall in remissions of £72 
(Es. 720) and in collections of £40 (Es. 400). During the thirty 
years of the survey lease yearly remissions were granted, the 
largest sums being £53 (Es. 530) in 1851-52 and £33 (Es. 330) 
in ] 853-64. Comparing the average of the ten years before the 
survey settlement, with the average of the thirty years of the 
survey lease, the result is a rise in the occupied area of 12,379 
acres, in the waste of 13,427 acres, and in collections of £113 
(Es. 1130), and a fall in remissions of £94 (Es. 940). These 
twenty-seven villages were re-surveyed in 1876-77. The figures 
of the year of revision, compared with those of the year before, 
show a rise in the occupied area of 2240 acres, in remissions of 
£233 (Es. 2330), and in collections of £75 (Es. 750), and a fall 
in the waste area of 248 acres. Again the figures of the year of 
revision compared with those of 1878, the latest available year, 
show a rise of 1102 acres in the occupied area and of £147 
(Rs. 1470) in collections, and a fall in the waste area of 4762 acres 
and in remissions of £233 (Es. 2330). No other group has been 
re-settled. In the thirty villages settled in 1862-C3, the figures of 
the year of settlement, compared with those of the year before, show 
a rise in the occupied area of 2162 acres, in the waste of 27,171 
acres, and in remissions of £61 (Es. 610), and a fall in collections 
of £109 (Es. 1090). Compared with the average of the ten 
previous years the figures of the year of settlement show an 
increase in the occupied area of 3974 acres, in the waste of 26,313 
acres, in remissions of £33 (Es. 330), and in collections of £117 
(Es. 1170). The average of the sixteen years of the survey 
settlement, compared with the average of the ten previous years, 
shows a rise in the occupied area of 13,199 acres, in the waste of 
34,393 acres, and in collections of £972 (Es. 9720), and a fall in 
remissions of £36 (Es. 360). Adding to the figures of these two 
leading groups the details of the remaining twenty-six villages, 
the result for the whole sub-division is, comparing the average of 
the ten years before the settlement with the average of the thirty 
years of the survey lease, a rise in the occupied area of 38,967 acres, 
in the waste of 40,671 acres, and in collections of £1867 (Es. 18,670) 
or 5’5 per cent, and a fall in remissions of £163 (Es. 1630). Again, 
comparing the average of the ten years before the survey settle- 
ment with the figures of 1878, the latest available year, the result 
is an increase in the occupied area of 62,539 acres or 148 per cent, 
and a rise in collections of £2778 (Rs. 27,780) or 94'5 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details : 
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Ndndgaon Tillage and Land Revenue, l8Jf6 ■ 1878. 



Area. 

1 Remissions. 

Collections. 



1 Occupied. 

1 Unoccupied 
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Group I.— 27 Villages, settled 

IN 1846-47. 





1S45-46 

1846-47 

1836-37 to 1845-46 
1846-47 to 1875-76... 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

Acre?. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

!rb 

!rs. 

Rs. 

i» 

Oi 

10,346! 3.569 

13,915 

13.3931 10,919 

86^ 

129 

i 993 

6417 

9 ; 

75 ... 

658, 

. 

16.383' 3526 
924?; 3429 

19,914 

12,677 

27,9S2| 13,199 
li,784> 10,173 

230 

999 

77 

31 

1 307 
1 1030 

5294 

6115 

427 

62 

! 129 .. 

76, 1 

585( 

6254 

)15 

13 

21 69.31 3363 

25,056 

27,211 

16,047 

54 

32 

86 

6201 

648 393 141 

738' 


32,102 

32 i 5 

35,378 

11,572 

2-'), 480 

3 


5 

8736 

843; 532 I 84 

10,19f 

... 

34,373 3-215 

37,618 

11.321 

i 25,059 

233] 


233] 

9391 

957' 5281 71 

10,945 

... 

35,475 3245 

38,720 

6562 

j 28,719 




11,793 


1 528j 88 

J2,4R 





Group II.— 4 Villages 

, SETTLED IW 1856-57. 





1855-56 

1535 

458 

1993 

2018 

261 

212 

12 

224 

799 

27 

16 

3 

845 

!••• 

1858-57 

2272 

304 

2576 

39-36 

1444 

119 


119 

681 

22 

14 

6 

723 


1846-47 to 1S55-56 .. 

1592 

379 

1971 

1169 

203 

405 

9 

414 

Sll 

16 

12 

9 

848 


1856-57 to 1877-78 .. 

3589 

335 

3924 

2538 

1765 

6 


6 

1152 

44 

48 

24 

1268 


1877-78 

4961 

329 

5290 

883 

2067 




U&i 


53 

14 

1531 



Grocp III.— 30 Villages, settled is 1862-63. 

1861-62 

14,857' 115.3 

16,010 

1 

22.2.581 12,528 

228 


228 

14,143 


a 

273 

U.AlJ... 

1862-63 

16,301 

1371 

18,172 

14,193 

49,429: 26,809 

839 


839 

13,191 


28 

113 

13.332t . 

1852-53 to 1861-62 

12,863 

1335 

23,116: 11,610 

508 


508 

12,023 


S 

1 1351 12.161 

... 

1862-63 to 1877-78... 

2.%1>60 

1437 

27,397 

37,509 

31,41-5 

148 


148 

20,996 

279 

142 

460 


1877-78 

30,418 

1477 

31,895 

13,873 

61,559 

16 

... 

16 

24,419 

22 

601 

125i 25,167 

1 

■ 




Group IV. — 9 Villages, settled 

IN 1864-65, 





1863-64 

6222' 997 

7209 ' 

11,328 

3973 




5077 


72 

849 

6898 


1864-65 

8128’ 931 

0059 

17,489 

26,721 

458 


458 

5984 

16 

76 

640 

6716 


1864-55 to 1863-64... 

5526; 

693 

6219 , 

8121 

3819 

57 


57 

52S7 


16 

19b 

5499 


1864-65 to 1877-78... 

9776' 

973 

10,749 1 
12,398 

14,626 

27,803 

62 


52 

7478 

178 

107 1066 

8829 


1877-78 

11.417| 

981 

3066 

37,804 


... 

... 

8347 

13 

147 

330 

8837 





Group V 

.—9 Villages, 

SETTLED IN 1866-67. 





1865-66 

3553 : 

.303 1 

38.56 

2438 

2512 




1341 


8 

1 

13.50 


1866-67 

4318 i 

313 1 

4631 . 

10,533' 

7947 

2^ 


234 i 

14.)4 


7 

13 

1474 


1856-57 to 1865-66 . 

3390 

308 

3704 . 

2321 

•2578 

7 , 



1234 


7 

5 

1246 


18<i(i-67 to 1877-78, 

7619 1 

315 

7034 , 

7030 

73^9 

20 1 


20 1 

•2-2W 

40 

12 

47 

2371 


1877-78 

9802 1 

303 

10,105 1 

369S| 

9116 

... 


1 

2644 


18 

10 

2672 





Group VI.— 4 Villages 

, SETTLED 

IN 1870-71. 





1869-70 

.5127 

90 

.5217 

931 

603 






4 

4 

45-53 


1870-71 

5661 

J»0 

5741 

795 

268 

797 


797 

5384 


4 

63 

5451 


18b0-61 to 1869-70 . 

3180 

86 

3266 

908 

579 

420 

36 


36 


1 

3 

18 

3367 


1870-71 to 1877-78... 

5845 

97 

5042 

290 

no 


110 

6189 

30 

27 

67 

6313 


1877-78 

6063 

103 

6160 

346 j 

303 

3 


3 

6444 

66 

24 

6534 


Ten years before 

1 

1 

1 





I 




— 



— 

survey 

Period of first 

35,805 

6230! 

1 

42,035 

49,422 

2S.bf>.3| 

2012 

41 

2053 28,815 

79 ; 

117 

364 

29,375 

13 

survey 

74,482 

6.520’ 

81 ,0021 

00,093 

84,769, 

390 

32 

422 ! 44.281 1228: 

720 

1807 

48,040 


1877-78 

98,136 

0438 

J 

104,.574| 

28,423 

120,568, 

19 


ji 

5.3,111 

4 Y 413 j 

591 

57,156 



According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 3163 ploughs, 1194 carts, 11,643 
bullocks, 15,185 cows, 2895 buffaloes, 936 horses, 14,199 sheep and 
goats, and 293 asses. 
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In 1880-81, 3564 holdings or Ichatda were recorded with an 
average area of thirty-two acres and an average rental of £1 19s. 3d. 
{Ra. 19-10-0). If equally divided among the agricultural popula- 
tion, these holdings would represent an allotment of 20| acres at a 
yearly rent of £1 4s. l^d. (Ea. 12-9-0). If distributed among the 
whole population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount 
to acres and the incidence of the land tax to 4s. 7^d. (Rs. 2-5-0). 

In 1880-81, of 107,761 acres held for tillage, 13,002 or 12‘06 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 94,759 
acres 96 were twice cropped. Of 94,855 acres, the area under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 78,458 acres or 82'71 per 
cent, 59,555 of them under bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 13,240 under 
jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 5485 under wheat gahu Triticum asstivum, 
135 under maize makka Zea mays, and 43 under rice bhdt Oryza 
sativa. Pulses occupied 4507 acres or 4*75 per cent, 2385 under 
hulith Dolichos biflorus, 2038 under gram harbhara Cicer arietinnm, 
and 84 under tur Cajanus indicus. Oilseeds occupied 7390 acres 
or 7'79 per cent, 4239 of them under linseed alshi Linum 
usitatissimum, 2509 under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicnm, and 
642 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 3989 acres or 4’20 per 
cent, 3958 of them under cotton kdpus Gossypium herbacenm, and 
31 under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 511 acres or 0'53 per cent, 282 under chillies 
mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 154 under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana 
tabacum, 13 under sugarcane ws Saccharum officinarum, and the 
remaining 62 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that, of 30,399 people lodged in 
5984 houses, 28,539 or 93'88 per cent were Hindus, 1 794 or 5’9 per 
cent Musalm4ns, 57 or O' 18 per cent Christians, 8 Parsis, and one 
a Jew. The details of the Hindu castes are ; 1002 Brahmans ; 42 
Thakurs or Brahma Kshatris and 5 Kayasth Prabhus, writers; 
554 Jains, 219 Ladsakka V4nis, 128 Lingayats, and 2 Bhdtids, 
merchants and traders ; 10,847 Kunbis, 1457 Malis, 202 Rajputs, 
and 2 Kanad4s, husbandmen ; 383 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 
271 Kumbh4rs, potters; 231 Sutars, carpenters; 229 Lohars, 
blacksmiths ; 126 Shimpis, tailors ; 87 Kasars, coppersmiths ; 
27 Gaundis, masons; 9 Ghisadis, tinkers; 6 Jingars, saddlers; 
321 Telis, oil-pressers ; 134 Raugaris, dyers; 69 Salis and 67 
Koshtis, weavers; 35 Guravs, drummers; 359 Nhavis, barbers; 
230 Parits, washermen; 1838 Dhangars, shepherds; 356 Gavlis, 
milk-sellers; 83 Bhois, fishers; 182 Pardeshis, 31 K^mathis, and 
16 Komtis, labourers ; 61 Khatiks, butchers; 34 Beldars, stone- 
masons; 20 Pdrdhis, hunters; 17 Halvdis, sweetmeat-makers ; 2 
Tambolis, betelnut-sellers ; 2101 Bhils, 1883 Vanj^ris, 217 Kolis, 
40 Vadars, 11 Kangaris, 5 E4moshis, and 2 Kaikddis, early or 
unsettled tribes ; 2810 Mh4rs, watchmen; 659 Chiimbhars, tanners; 
516 Mangs, rope-makers and servants ; 92 H41em4r3 and 28 
G^rudis, snake-charmers and dancers; 5 Bhangis, scavengers; 227 
Gopdls, 148 Gosdvis, 43 Manbhdvs, 31 Jangams, 21 Bairagis, 7 
K4nph4tas, 5 Gondhalis, and 4 Bhar4dis, beggars. 
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Yeola, in the south-east, is bounded on the north by Chandor and 
Nandgaon ; on the east by the Daulatabad division of the Nizani*©*^ 
dominions ; on the south by the Kopargaon sub-division of 
Ahmadnagar ; and on the west by Niphad and Chdndor. Its area is 
about 411 square miles. In 1881 its population was 53,282 or 128 
to the square mile, and its land revenue £12,874 (Rs. 1,28,740). 

Of the 411 square miles 314 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns these contain 161,988 acres 
or 80'82 per cent of arable land ; 26,775 acres or 13‘36 per cent 
of unarable land ; 7068 or 3'53 per cent of grass or kman; 3606 
or 1‘80 per cent of forests; and 992 or 0'49 per cent of village 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 161,988 acres of arable 
land, 14,368 acres or 8‘87 per cent have to be taken on account of 
aUenated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 147,620 
acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 127,749 or 86‘53 
per cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

Except a few small barren hills with red and mixed soil near the 
north and east, the sub-division is generally flat and the soil poor 
and stony black save in the south-west where it is very good. The 
highest point in the sub-division is the hill of Ankai in the north, 
which rises 3182 feet above mean sea level. Communication, even 
in the hilly parts, is easy, the chief roads being the section of the 
Mdlegaon-Ahmadnagar road through the Ankai pass, the road from 
L4salgaon through Yeola to the Nizamis frontier, and the Niphad- 
Yeola road. The soil, on the whole, is poor and the agricultural 
wealth of the sub-division is small. But Yeola in the centre and 
Nagdi two miles to the east of Yeola are important towns, with a 
large manufacture of silks and gold braid. The people are fairly off 
and contented. 

Except in March April and May, when the heat is severe, the 
climate is healthy and pleasant. The rainfall is fairly uniform over 
the whole sub-division. During the twelve years ending 1881 it 
averaged about twenty-two inches. The details are : 


Teola Rainfall, 1S70-1SS1. 


Year. 

Rainfall. |' Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall, i 

Year, 

RainfaU. 

1870 

Ins. Cts. 1| 

30 08 11 1873 

Ins. Cts. 
26 76 

1876 

Ins. Cts. 

14 9 i 

1879 

Ins. Cts. 
23 77 

1871 

13 25 h 1374 

27 70 

1877 

18 56 ; 

1880 

1872 

22 10 ij 1875 

26 66 

1S78 

27 11 

1831 

16 61 


Water is scanty, especially in the northern villages which lie near 
the water-parting of the Girna and the Godavari. The Goi, which 
for about six miles forms the western boundary of the sub-division 
is the only important river. The Gair, the Gorak, the Agasti, the 
^aradi, the Eol, and the Dev are small perennial streams which rise 
in the hills to the ^north and ('ast and find their way south to the 
Godilvari. After lebruary the water in these streams runs very low. 
All the other streams are dry in the hot season, though water may 
be found by digging holes in the shingle. Besides these and, 
other minor streams there were, in 1881-82, 1388 wells, 41 with and I 
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1347 without steps, 43 dams, 21 dhekudis or water-lifts, and 5 
ponds. 

From the cession in 1818 to the introduction of the revenue 
survey in 1841-42 the land revenue continued to be collected by 
the higha rate or bighdvni system. In 1856-57 the Dhamdhere 
chiefs villages were made khdlsa and the revenue survey introduced 
into them. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land 
revenue, during the thirty-six years since the introduction of the 
survey in 1841, the ninety-three villages have to be divided into 
three groups : one village settled in 1841-42, eighty-four villages 
settled in 1846-47, and eight villages settled in 1856-57. 

In the eighty-four villages settled in 1846-47 and re-settled in 
1876-77, the figures of the year of settlement compared with those 
of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 19,993 acres, 
in the waste of 1714 acres, and in collections of £816 (Rs. 8160), 
and a fall in remissions of £3147 (Rs. 31,470). A comparison of 
the figures of the year of settlement with the average of the ten 
previous years shows a rise in the occupied area of 21,023 acres 
and in the waste of 814 acres, and a fall in remissions of £1882 
(Rs. 18,820) and in collections of £506 (Rs. 5060). During the 
thirty years of the survey lease yearly remissions were granted, 
the largest sums being £567 (Rs. 5670) in 1851-52 and £491 
(Rs. 4910) in 1853-54. Compared with the average of the ten 
years before the survey the average of the thirty years of the 
survey lease shows a rise in the occupied area of 45,431 acres and 
in collections of £671 (Rs, 6710), and a fall in the waste area 
of 22,347 acres and in remissions of £2016 (Rs. 20,160). These 
eighty-four villages were revised in 1876-77. The figures for 
the year of revision compared with those of the year before show a 
rise in the occupied area of 6963 acres, in the waste of 2760 
acres, and in remissions of £3327 (Rs. 33,270), and a fall in collec- 
tions of £1152 (Rs. 11,520). Compared with the figures of the year 
of revision; the figures for 1877-78, the latest available year, show 
a fall in the occupied area of 1307 acres and in remissions of 
£3312 (Rs. 33,120), and a rise in the waste area of 1118 acres and 
in collections of £3216 (Rs. 32,160). 

Adding to the figures of this group the details of the remaining 
nine settled villages, the result for the whole sub-division is, 
comparing the average of the ten years before the survey 
years with the average of the thirty years of the survey lease, 
a rise in the occupied area of 49,549 acres and in collections of £830 
(Rs. 8300), and a fall in the waste area of 22,740 acres and in 
remissions of £2295 (Rs. 22,950). Again, comparing the average 
of the ten years before the survey settlement with the figures 
for the latest available year, the result is a rise in the occupied 
area of 77,226 acres or 101 per cent, and in collections of £3661 
(Rs. 36,610) or 83 ’68 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details : 
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Yeola Tillage and Land Revenue, 1842-1878. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 
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1840-41 ... 

721 

89 

810 

20 


655 


655 

741 


12 
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1841-42 ... 

621 

54 

675 

23 

175 




669 

... 

12 
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1840-41 ... 

504 

84 

583 

242 


398 

2 

400 

432 

3 

10 

1 

446 


1841-42 to 















1870-71 ... 

512 

53 

667 

31 

174 

18 


18 

641 

2 

29 


672 


187Q-71 ... 

623 

57 

580 

20 

173 




672 

3 

41 


716 


1871-72 ... 

533 

61 

594 


236 

^7 


M7 

672 

3 

41 

’2 

718 


1877-78 ... 

533 

61 

594 


236 




909 

... 

41 
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55,017 

15,328 

70,345 

56,885 

33.72o’ 32,582 

877 

33 , 459 ! 26,619 

150 

330 

557 

27,656 
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1846-47 ... 

75,543 

14,795 

90,338 

58,599 

31,014 

1,560 

425 

1985133,822 

934 

377 

689 

35,822 
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1845-46 ... 

54.202 

15,113 

69,315 

57,785 

33,862 20,212 

596 

20,808 40,063 

147 
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84 

40,882 
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1846-47 to 















1875-76... 

100,963 

13,783 

114,746 

35,438 

31,49a 

629 

US 

648 43,919 

1126 

2278 

273 

47.596 

30 

1875-76 ... 

122,701 

13,364 

136,065 

13,360 

33,058 

12 

5 

17,50,764 

886 

2966i224 

54,340 


1876 77 ... 

129,646 

13,382’ 143,028 

16,120 

27,499: 33,271 

21 

33, 292139, 163 

1062 

2940153 

43,318 

844 

1877-T8 ... 

128,339 

13,382j 141,721 

17,238 

27,688 

112 

1 

173j71,795 

600 

2968:113 

75,476 

27,844 


Group 111.-8 Villages, settled is 1856-67. 
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6 
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40 
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44 
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1877-78 ... 
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2244 

4479 

53 

1 

54 
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86 
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46 
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first sun'ej 

110,839 

14,845 

125,684 

37,713' 36,146 

600 

120 

720! 48,011 

1214 

2505319 

52,049 

94 

1877-78 .. 

139,000 

14,361 

153,361 

18,766 32,460 

1 

172 

1 

173j 76,393 

631 

! 3224^117 

80,36-5 

1 

29,614 


According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in the 
Government villages amounted to 2538 ploughs, 1693 carts, 9868 
bullocks, 7132 cows, 1270 buffaloes, 695 horses, 13,821 sheep and 
goats, and 222 asses. 

In 1880-81, 3093 holdings or khdfds were recorded with an 
average area of 46f ^ acres and an average rental of £4 6s. 9d. 
(Rs. 43-6-0). ■ If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
those holdings would represent an allotment of Id^^^acres at a yearly 
rent of £1 7s. Ihd. (Rs. 13-9-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
acres and the incidence of the land tax to 4s. M. (Rs. 2;^), 

In 1880-81, of 130,434 acres held for tillage, 29,918 or 22-93 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 100,516 
acres 390 were twice cropped. Of 100,906 acres, the area under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 91,491 or 90-67 per cent, 
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48,640 of them under jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 26,541 under wheat 
gahu Triticum aestivum, 16,255 under hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 
41 under maize mahha Zea mays, and 14 under rice hhdt Oryza 
sativa. Pulses occupied 7696 acres or 7‘62 per cent, 6159 under 
gram harhhara Cicer arietinum, 1438 under kulith Dolichos biflorus, 
73 under tiir Oajanus indicus, and 26 under mug Phaseolns 
radiatus. Oilseeds occupied 766 acres or 0 75 per cent, 118 of 
them under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, and 648 under 
other oilseeds. Miscellaneous crops occupied 953 acres or 0'94 per 
cent, 476 of them under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 86 
under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, 52 under sugarcane 
us Saccharum officinarum, and the remaining 339 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that, of 53,282 people lodged in 
7024 houses, 46,905 or 88'03 per cent were Hindus, 6372 or 11‘95 per 
cent Musalmdns, 3 Christians, and 2 Parsis. The details of the Hindu 
castes are : 2235 Brahmans ; 10 Kayasth Prabhus, writers ; 835 Jains, 
694L5,dsakka Vdnis, 271 Lingdyats,211 Marvadis, and 24 Bhdtias, 
traders and merchants ; 16,707 Kunbis, 1887 Malis, 361 Eajputs, 118 
Kdnadas, 47 Pahadis, 12 Hetkaris, and 8 Tirmalis, cultivators; 874 
Shimpis, tailors ; 864 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 546 Sntdrs, 
carpenters ; 371 Kumbhars, potters; 260 Loh5.rs, blacksmiths ; 179 
K4sars and 62 Tambats, coppersmiths; 47 Jingars, saddlers; 16 
Gaundis, masons ; 8 Otaris, metal casters ; 7 Patvekars, silk-tassel 
makers; 5 Ghisadis, tinkers; 2146 Koshtis, 1919 Salis, 1028 
Khatris, 155 Ravals, and53 Nirdlis, weavers ; 802 Telis, oil-pressers ; 
319 Rang5,ris, dyers; 61 Kolh4tis, rope-dancers; 47 Guravs, 
drummers; 4 Joh4ris, jewellers ; 603 Nhavis, barbers; 286 Parits, 
washermen; 1318 Dhangars, shepherds; 37 Gavlis, milk-sellers; 
124 Kahars, carriers and palanquin -bearers ; 116 Bhois, fishers; 
309 Pardeshis and 25 Komtis, labourers; 307 Londris, salt-carriers; 
67 Khdtiks, butchers ; 48 Buruds, basket and mat makers ; 
11 Belddrs, stone-masons ; 9 Halvdis, sweetmeat-makers ; 5 

Bhadbhunjas, grain-parchers ; 2732 Bhils, 1834 Vanjaris, 127 
Thdkurs, 101 KoHs, 48 Vadars, 20 Kaikadis, 15 Rdmoshis, and 
4 Kangaris, early or unsettled tribes ; 3680 Mhdrs, watchmen ; 663 
j Chamb^hdrs and 109 Dhors, tanners; 617 Mangs, rope-makers and 
i servants ; 39 Gdrudis, snake-charmers and dancers ; 2 Mochis, 
^ shoe-makers; 2 Bhangis, scavengers ; 213 Gosdvis, 105 Bairagis, 
45 Manbhavs, 43 Gondhalis, 40 Bharddis, and 8 Jogis, beggars. 

# Nipha'd, one of the southern sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
fi north by Chdndor ; on the east by Teola and the Kopargaon sub- 
division of Ahmadnagar ; on the south by Kopargaon and Sinnar ; 
I and on the west by Ndsik and Dindori. Its area is about 411 
!: square miles. In 1881 its population was 87,523 or 213 to the 
square mile, and its land revenue £29,483 (Rs. 2,94,830). 

Of the 411 square miles 361 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns twenty-six square miles 
are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder 
contains 188,160 acres or 87-98 per cent of arable land, 10,318 or 
4-83 per cent of unarable land, 3979 acres or 1-86 per cent of grass. 
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129 or 0'06 per cent of forest, and 11,271 or 5'27 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 188,160 acres of 
arable land, 20,852 acres or 11 '08 per cent have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Niphdd is a bare slightly waving plain of deep black soil that 
yields rich crops of wheat and gram. The only hill is Lojar about two 
miles south-west of Vinchur, and the only forests are a few small 
hdbhul groves. Besides the Bombay-Jabalpur railway line that 
crosses the sub-division from south-west to north-east, made roads 
run four miles from Vinchur to Lasalgaon, twelve miles from 
Lasalgaon to Chandor, eleven miles from Niphad to Pimpalgaon 
Basvant, and twenty-eight miles from Niphad to Yeola. Besides 
these made roads the villages are joined by fair weather tracks, easily 
passable by carts, except at a few stream crossings. Niphad is the 
richest part of Nasik, and the bulk of the people are prosperous. 

The climate is good, except in April and May when the heat is 
great. The rainfall is pretty even throughout the sub-division. 
At the central town of Niphad it averaged about eighteen inches 
during the twelve years ending 1881. The details are : 


Niphad Rainfall, 1870-1S81. 


Ykae. 

Kaiafall. 

1 Tbar. 

Rdinfall . 

Tear. 

Bainfall ■ 

1870 ... 

Ins. Cts. 
21 23 

1 1871 ... 

Ids. Cts. 
22 10 

1878 ... 

Ins. Cts. 
24 45 

1871 ... 

9 4(5 

1 1873 ... 

21 43 

1879 ... 

26 90 

1872 ... 

13 79 

■ 1876 ... 

13 71 

1850 ... 

11 31 

1873 ... 

23 30 

1877 ... 

16 6 

13S1 ... 

19 0 


Waier, The water-supply is suhScient. The chief river is the Godavari 

which enters Niphdd in the south-west, and, after passing north-east 
for about ten miles, turns for about twenty miles more to the south- 
east, leaving the sub-division at its south-east corner. In its passage 
through Niphad, besides by smaller streams from the right, the GodA- i 
vari is joined from the left by two considerable rivers the Banganga 
and the Kadva. The Banganga rises near Ramsej in the south of 
Dindori, and, after a south-east course of abouteighteen miles, falls into * 
the Godavari about four miles south-west of Niphad. The Kadva, a 
much larger stream, rises in the extreme west of Dindori, and, after a 
south-east course of about forty miles, enters Niphad about five miles 
south-west of Pimpalgaon Basvant. In its passage through Niphad it 
is joined from the north by the Vadali, the Shevlu, and the Parashar>', ' 
and, after a winding course to the south-east, falls into the 
Godavari about six miles south-east of Niphad. The Banganga and i 
the Kadva and its chief feeders, all flow throughout the year, and, 
by the help of dams, water a large area of laud. The dam at 
Vadali across the Kadva, which was built by Government in 1872, 
distributes water to a distance of nearly eight miles, and is freely 
used by the people except at the lower end where the supply is ^ 
liable to fail. Except the Goi and the Pimpli, all these rivers have 
high banks, and all, especially the deep and rocky channelled Kadva, 
are difficult to cross. Besides those and other minor streams, there f 
were in 1881-82, 3191 wells, 82 with and 3109 without steps, / 
oO dams, and 15 ponds. 
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Some of tlie Niphad villages were received in 1817 from His Chapter XHL 
Highness Holkar; the rest were ceded by the Peshwa in 1818. The Snh-divisions. 
bigha rate or bighdvni system was continued till 1840-41, when the Niphad 
revenue survey was introduced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the rise in the land revenuein the £and Revenue, 
thirty-eightyearssincethe introduction of the survey, the 107 villages 
have to be divided into ten groups : fourteen villages settled in 1 840-41 ; 
fifty-four villages settled in 1841-42 j ten villages settled in 1842- 
43 ; one village settled in 1843-44 ; fourteen villages settled in 
1844-45 ; five villages settled in 1846-47 ; two villages settled in 
1853-54; one village settled in 1856-57; five villages settled in 
1859-60 ; and one village settled in 1871-72. In the fourteen villages 
settled in 1840-41 and revised in 1871-72, the figures of the year 
of settlement compared with those of the year before show a fall 
in the occupied area of 2320 acres, in the waste of 5768 acres, in 
remissions of £746 (Rs. 7460), and in collections of £294 (Rs. 2940). 

Compared with the average of the ten years before the survey the 
figures for the year of settlement show a fall in the occupied area 
of 387 acres, in the waste of 7185 acres, and in remissions of £1032 
(Rs. 10,320), and a rise in collections of £50 (Rs. 500). During the 
thirty-one years of the survey lease, yearly remissions were granted, 
the largest sums being £171 (Rs. 1710) in 1850 and £251 (Rs. 2510) 
in 1851-52. A comparison of the average of the ten years before the 
survey with the average of the thirty-one years of the survey lease, 
shows a rise in the occupied area of 444 acres and in collections of 
£475 (Rs. 4750), and a fall in the waste area of 11,934 acres and in 
remissions of £1052 (Rs. 10,520). These fourteen villages were 
revised in 1871-72. The figures for the year of revision compared 
with those of the year before show a rise in the occupied area of 
1425 acres and a fall in the waste of 54 acres, while the collections 
remained almost the same. Again, compared with the figures for 
the year of revision, the figures for 1877-78, the latest available 
year, show a fall in the occupied area of 89 acres, in the waste of 
12 acres, and in remissions of £1505 (Rs. 15,050), and a rise in 
collections of £1490 (Rs. 14,900). 

In the fifty-four villages settled in 1841-42 and revised in 
1871-72, the figures of the year of settlement compared with those 
of the year before show a rise in the occupied area of 1000 
acres and a fall in the waste of 8060 acres, in remissions of £866 
(Rs. 8660), and in collections of £2138 (Rs. 21,380). Compared 
with the average of the ten years before the settlement, the figures 
of the year of settlement show a rise in the occupied area of 
8146 acres, and a fall in the waste of 14,851 acres, in collections of 
£151 (Rs. 1510), and in remissions of £2076 (Rs. 20,760). During 
the thirty years of the survey lease yearly remissions were granted, 
the largest sums being £660 (Rs. 6600) in 1850-51 and £640 
(Rs. 6400) in 1853-54. A comparison of the average of the ten years 
before the survey with the average of the thirty years of the 
' survey lease shows a rise in the occupied area of 23,717 acres and in 
collections of £711 (Rs. 7110), and a fall in the waste area of 30,119 
acres and in remissions of £2055 (Rs. 20,550). These fifty-four 
villages were revised in 1871-72. The figures of the year of revision 
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compared with those of the year before show a rise in the occupied 
area of 8818 acres and a fall in the waste area of 17 acres and in 
collections of £146 (Rs. 1460). The figures for 1877-78, the latest 
available year, compared with the year of revision, show a fall in the 
occupied area of 472 acres and a rise in the waste of 527 acres 
and in collections of £3888 (Rs. 33,880). 

In the fourteen villages settled in 1844-45 and revised in 
1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement compared with those 
of the year before show a fall in the occupied area of 2163 
acres, in the waste of 1415 acres, in remissions of £134 (Rs. 1340), 
and in collections of £744 (Rs. 7440). Compared with the average of 
the ten years before the settlement the figures of the year of set- 
tlement show a fall in the occupied area of 1172 acres, in the waste 
of 2224 acres, in remissions of £290 (Rs. 2900), and in collections 
of £478 (Rs. 4780). During the thirty years of the survey lease 
yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums being £105 
(Rs. 1050) in 1851-52 and £87 (Rs. 870) in 1853-54. A comparison 
of the average of the ten years before the settlement with the 
average of the thirty years of the survey lease shows a rise in the 
occupied area of 3882 acres, and a fall in the waste of 7032 acres, in 
remissions of £351 (Rs. 3510), and in collections of £59 (Rs. 590). 

These fourteen villages were revised in 1874-75. The figures of 
the year of I'evision compared with those of the year before show a 
rise in the occupied area of 1983 acres and a fall in the waste of 
eight acres and in collections of £13 (Rs. 130). Compared with the 
ten years before the original survey the returns for 1877-78 show a 

of 73 acres and in remissions of £380 

c 40 acres and in collections 

of £674 (Rs. 6740). 


Adding to the figures of these groups the details of the remaining 
twenty-five villages, the result for the whole sub-division is com- 
paring the average of the ten years before the settlement with 
the average of the thirty years of the survey lease, a rise in the 
occupied area of 41,464 acres and in collections of £1447 (Rs. 14 4701 

61,985 acres and in remissions of £4640 
(Rs. 46 400) Agam, comparing the average of the ten years 
before the settlement with the figures for 1878, the latest available 
year, the result is a rise of 65,211 acres or 56 per cent in the occu- 
pied area and in collections of £9940 (Rs. 99,400) or 83-9 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details : 
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Gaoup I.— 14 Villages, settled in 1840-41. 


Groitp II,— 54 Villages, sbitled m 1841-42. 


' 43,203 12,0321 
46,608 9027 

36,269 11,820 

62,400 9406 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 
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4240 

3285 

21,297 

18,977 

11,600 

6732 

1368 

2375 

7863 

410 

12 

7875 

410 

19,579 

17,263 


268 

279 

716 

84 

20,563 

17,626 

4133 

19,364 

12,917 

1376 

10,675 

55 

10,730 

16,115 

41 

237 

735 

17,123 

3301 

3180 

3175 

3167 

23,805 

24,734 

26,159 

26,070 

983 

140 

86 

74 

2292 

2204 

2864 

2967 

201 

15,056 

4 

205 

15,056 

21,048 

21,985 

21,979 

36,864 

35 

40 

700 

12.55 

12.55 

12h8 

93 

136 

173 

188 

21,876 

23,422 

23,421 

3>5,3il 


9303 

05,242 

5 789 

678 

66,623 

3 

640 

44,126 

... 822 

293 

45,241 

20 

21,399 

45,517 

136 714 

337 

46,754 

2316 

851 

51,381 

325 1929 

229 

53,864 

343 

5 

56,080 

436'3077| 

385 

59,978 

34,419 

54,758 

59'3077| 

6 I 9 I 

58,513 
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11860 2180 1606 149 14 163 11,230 ... 223 32 n’485 j 

11,159 4263 4410 2177 34 2211 10,160 .. 211 42' 10,403 651 ^ 


12,894 959 1458 43 

13,695 16 1340 

14,239 7 1580 0956 

14,239 7 1680 ... 


47 l2,0-)2 I9I 601 43 12,715 6 

12,734 6 941 151 13,832 ... 

6956 12,705 2 939 91 13 737 

19,659 ... 939 135 20,733 195 


Group IV.— 1 Village, scttlsd is 1843-44. 
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373 25S6 746 993 116 .. 116 2783 

287 2773 241 387 112 ... 112 1688 


‘ 20*^4 360 2403 792 1080 403 | 


2424 300 2724 298 373 

... 2712 313 3025 ... 368 

iAt%^ ■“ 2950 311 3261 1 181 

... 2924 311 3235 27 181 


368 

181 781 ... 


23 23 2403 


49 1701 7 34 

1904 .. 50 

781 1900 ... 50 

2643 ... 50 


Group V.— 14 Villages, settled xn 1844-45. 


ld4S-44 .. 

1844-46 ... 

1S34-35 to 
1843-44 ... 
1844-4.5 to 
1873-74 ... 

1873- 74 ... 

1874- 75 ... 

.877-78 ... 


3396 

16,671 

rrr5 

5508 

2006 

73 

2079 

2260 

14,508 

6360 

3744 

640 

100 

740 

3429 

15,680 

8584 

5690 

3565 

SO 

3645 

2319 

19,562 

1552 

3689 

98 

35 

133 

2375 

21,233 

11 

3653 




2305 

23,216 

3 

2699 

3804 


3804 

2365 

23,143 


2732 


... 

... j 


475 

20,112 

426 103 

12,668 

477 122 

17,451 

"53 131 

16,861 

1053 171 

18,146 

1053 120 

18,019 

1053 04 

24,764 


B 23-46 
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Niphdd Tillage and Land Revenue^ 1841 ■ ^575— continued. 



Area. 

Remissioxs. 

COLLECnOXS. 


Occupied, 

1 Unoccupied, 

c 




•a 




Team. 

Assessed. 

-a 

-2 

.2 

< 

Total. 

Assessed, 

Unarable. 

a 

c 

o 

1 Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

[ Unocoiipie 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 


1845- 46 . 

1846- 47 . 

1836-37 to 

1845-46 .. 
1846-47 to 
1075-76 
1375-76 
1076-77 .. 

1877*78 .. 


1852- 53 .. 

1853- 54 .. 
1843-44 to 

1852-53 
1863-54 to 
1877-78 
1377-78 .. 


1855- 56 . 

1856- 57 , 
1846-47 to 

1855-56 
1866-5: CO 
187/.78 .. 
187;. 78 


1858- 59 . 

1859- 60 . 
1849-50 to 

1858-59 . 
1859-60 to 

1875-76 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 .. 


1870- 71 

1871- 72 
1861-62 to 

1070-71 . 
1071-72 to 
1877-78 . 
1877-78 . 


Group VL — 5 Villaobs* settled m 1846-47. 


Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Ea. 

Rs 

. Es. 

Be. 

Ks 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

6879 

836 

7715 

2619 

3718 

3439 

3( 

) 3460 

5693 

3( 

) 5( 

) 

5862 

11 

6067 

656 

6723 

1401 

2688 

110 


no 

4260 

5i 

) S( 

) 44 

4434 

2 

6281 

825 

7106 

3179 

3767 

2899 

15 

2414 

6189 

20 

6€ 

11 

62S6 

388 

7232 

647 

7879 

298 

2608 

141 

S 

144 

4874 

10 

203 

51 

5148 

29 

7514 

641 

8155 

45 

2576 




5141 

12 

25( 

IK 

5513 

8878 

653 

9531 

114 

2349 

4225 


4^5 

4582 

29 

250 

81 

4942 


8781 

6a3 

9434 

211 

2349 


... 


8785 

... 

250 

|69 

9094 





Group 

VII.- 

2 Villages, settled nr 1853-54. 



) 

706 

226 

931 

142 

406 




849 

4 

49 

90 

992 

/ 

655 

338 

993 

388 

665 

97 

4 

101 

434 

5 

45 

3S 

522 

r' 

547 

225 

772 

262 

412 

109 

17 

126 

645 

1 

32 

31 

709 

T36 

999 

370 

1369 

44 

633 

4 

1 

5 

699 

1 

116 

23 

839 

1 

1043 

376 

1419 

... 

627 

... 


... 

725 


142 

25 

892 

31 



Grobp 

VTTT _ 

, 

.4W1 

, smuKD ra 1866-67. 




2589 

052 

3441 

1142 

389 

1465 

13 

1478 

2782 

8 

77 

267 

3134 


-lOl 

616 

2767 

m 

393 

94 

... 

94 

2396 

15 

90 


2501 

... 

2532 

934 

3466 

1082 

423 

1335 

7 

1342 

2857 

34 

83 

96 

3070 

48 

2952 

624 

3576 

77 


4 


4 

3021 

2 

249 

38 

3310 


3024 

618 

3642 

7 

370 

... 


... 

3069 


286 

18 

3373 




Group 

IX. -5 

Villages, 

BRTTira) m 1859-60. 




14,673 

3852 

18,625 

3822 

3195 

8082 

13 

8095 

13,112 

140 

176 

453 

13,881 

78 

13,204 

3116 

16,320 

4499 

2345 

1532 


1532 

10,278 

131 

228 

523 

11,160 

742 

12,436 

1684 

14,120 

5310 

3619 

4202 

23 

4225 

12,658 

123 

165 

276 

13,222 

656 

17,721 

24P5 

20,216 

546 

2502 

90 


90 

14,161 

26 

601 

257 

15,04-5 

44 

10,505 

2185 

20,690 

11 

2563 




14,721 

8 

736 

123 

15,-593 

19/157 

2160 

21,217 


2055 

986-3 


9863 

13,298 


736 

619 

14,653 

306 

19,057 

2160 

21,217 


2055 




23,161 


736 

50 

23,947 

1521 




Group 

X.— 1 

Village, settled ix 1871 

72. 





1128 

208 

1336 

218 


1537 


1537 

942 

5 

24 

198 

1169 


960 

141 

1101 

11 

229 

653 


653 

956 

6 

24 

6 

991 


1101 

208 

1309 

245 


1537 


1537 

922 

4 

24 

90 

1040 

... 

960 

141 

110! 

11 

229 

106 


106 

no2 

3 

24 

10 

1539 


960 

141 

1101 

11 

229 




1609 


24 

25 

1658 


96,609 

26,859 

123,468 

71,922 

28,118 

47,625 

407 

48,032 

114,256 

4oj 

2032 

1768 

118,466 

6381 

143,096 

21,836 

164,932 

9937 

29, .590 

1555 

79 

1634 

126,383, 

487 

5214 

876 

132,940 

639 

167,859 

20,820 

188,679 

1310^ 

24,985 

... 



208,724 

i 

33 

1 

7827 

1284 

217,868 

25,646 


Ten years' 
before sur-j 
vey 
Period ofj 
first surv' ’ 

1377-78 
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According to tlie 1881-82 returns the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 5061 ploughs, 2494 carts, 19,548 
bullocks, 10,670 cows, 4039 buffaloes, 1415 horses, 30,235 sheep 
and goats, and 668 asses. 

In 1880-81, 5313 holdings or hhatds were recorded with an 
average area of 35:j^^ acres and an average rental of £5 9s. 7|d. 
(Rs. 54-1 3-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 12|^ acres at a 
yearly rent of £1 19s. Qd. (Rs. 19-14-0). If distributed among 
the whole population of the sub-division, the share to each would 
amount to 2/^ acres, and the incidence of the land tax to 6s. 9d. 
(Rs. 3-6-0). 

In 1880-81, of 167,649 acres held for cultivation 17,931 or 10’69 
per cent were fallow or nnder grass. Of the remaining 149,718 
acres 386 were twice cropped. Of 150,104 acres, the area under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 123,329 acres or 8216 
per cent, 66,007 of them nnder wheat gahu Triticum aestivum, 
50,715 under bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 6209 nnder jW.ri Sorghum 
vulgare, 324 under rice bhdt Oryxa sativa, 71 under maize makka 
Zea mays, and three under nagli Eleusine coracana. Pulses 
occupied 14,444 acres or 9'62 per cent, 12,375 of them under gram 
karhhara Cicer arietinum, 1212 nnder udid Phaseolas mungo, 456 
nnder kuUth Doliohos biflorus, 234 under tur Oajanus indicus, 130 
under mug Phaseolus radiatus, 26 under lentils masur Ervum lens, 
and 11 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum. Oilseeds occupied 6538 
acres or 4 35 per cent, 2094 of them under linseed alshi Linum 
usitatissimum, 1001 under gingelly-seed tU Sesamum indicum, and 
3443 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 202 acres or 0’13 per 
cent, all under brown hemp amhddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscel- 
laneous crops occupied 5591 acres or 3' 72 per cent, 1749 of them 
under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 1648 under sugarcane vs 
Saccharum officinarum, 793 under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana taba- 
cum, and the remaining 1401 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that, of 87,523 people lodged in 
14,760 houses, 84,146 or 96'14 per cent were H-ndus, 3353 or 3 83 per 
cent Musalmans, 9 Parsis, 9 J ews, and 6 Christians. The details 
of the Hindu castes are : 4015 Brahmans ; 63 Thakurs or Brahma 
Kshatris and 55 Kayasth Prabhus, writers ; 1622 Jains, 711 Marvadis, 
207 Lingdyats, 168 Lddsakka Vdnis, and 10 Bhatias, traders and 
merchants; 31,939 Kunbis, 2290 Mdlis, 453 Rajputs, 23 Hetkaris, 
ISTirmalis, and 15 Kanad^s, cultivators; 1298 Sonars, gold and 
silver smiths; 971 Shimpis, tailors; 914 Sutars, carpenters; 617 
Kumbhars, potters; 409 LoMrs, blacksmiths; 379 Kasars, and 215 
Tdmbats, coppersmiths; and 10 Jingars, saddlers ; 8 Otaris, metal 
casters ; 1103 Telis, oil-pressers ; 725 Stilis, 232 Koshtis, 19 Ravals, 
and 2 Khatris, weavers; 114 Rangaris, dyers; 245 Gurays, drum- 
mers ; 53 Kolhdtis, rope-dancers ; 7 Bhats, bards; 2 Joharis, jewellers ; 
913 Nhavis, barbers; 383 Parits, washermen; 2795 Dhangars, 
shepherds; 298 Bhois, fishers; 71 Khatiks, butchers; 51 Kamathis, 
and 18 Komtis, labourers ; 51 Buruds, basket and mat makers; 29 
Patharvats, stone-cutters; 20 Halvais, sweetmeat-makers; 15 
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Lonaris, salt-carriers ; 13 Bhand^ris, palm-juice drawers ; 9 Tambolis, 
betelnut-sellors j 4 Beldars, stone masons; 4 Bhadbliunjas, grain- 
parcbers; 6936 Kolis, 6317 Vanjaris, 2530 Bbils, 56 Vadars, 46 
Bhamtas, 33 VaiduSj 8 Kangaris, and 6 Kathkaris, unsettled tribes; 
10^987 Mhars, watchmen ; 1160 Chambhars and 202 Dhors, tanners; 
967 Mangs, rope-makers ; 4 Bhangis, scanvengers ; 3 Mochis, shoe- 
makers; 830 Gosavis, 128 Manbhavs, 118 Bharadis, 84 Jangams, 
81 JogiSj 51 Gondhalis, 9 Joshis, and 4 Vasndevs, beggars. 

Sinnar, the southmost sub-division of the district, is bounded 
on the north by Nasik and Niphad ; on the east by Kopargaon and 
Sangamner ; on the south by the Sangamner and Akola sub-divisions 
of Ahmadnagar ; and on the west by Igatpuri and Nasik. Its area 
is about 519 square miles. In 1881 its population was 66,081 or 127 
to the square mile, and its land revenue was £18,174 (Es. 1,81,740). 

Of the 519 square miles, 508 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, five square miles are occu- 
pied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 220,642 
acres or 69 ‘28 per cent of arable land, 59,260 acres or 18'61 per 
cent of unarable land, 16,750 acres or 5‘26 per cent of grass, 
20,023 acres or 6‘28 per cent of forests, and 1807 acres or 0'57 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
220,642 acres of arable land, 15,948 acres have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Sinnar is a rather bare tableland from 400 to 500 feet above the 
level of Nasik and Niphad, sloping gently to the north and north- 
east, and is bounded on the south by a high range of hills which 
run into the Ahmadnagar district. On the north-west is an 
isolated range of stony hills with a temple of Khandoba on the 
highest point. The northern edge of the tableland is broken by 
three passes, in the west by the Pandurli pass with a made road 
leading to Igatpuri and Bhagur, in the north-west the Sinnar pass 
on the Nasik-Poona road fit for spring carriages, and in the 
south-east a pass with a made road leading to Ahmadnagar. The 
sub-division contains soil of almost every variety. In the centre 
and east there is much mixed or barad and red or null, but the 
Darna valley in the north-west is of the best black soil. The people 
are generally poor and indebted. 

The cliniate is healthy. Sinnar and some other places, though 
made feverish in the cold weather by the large area of irrigated land, 
are cool and pleasant in the hot weather. The rainfall is heavier in 
the south and west than in the north and oast. At Sinnar, which 
lies to the west of the centre of the sub-division, during the twelve 
years ending 1 88 1 the fall averaged about 2 1 inches. The details are ; 


Sinnar Ruin fall, 1S70-1SS1. 


Year, 

Raiofall. 

Year. 

Kainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1870 ... 

1871 .. 

1872 . . 

im 

Ins. Cte. 
33 73 

12 45 

Id 48 

ID 15 

1874 ... 

1875 ... 

1876 .. 

1877 .. 

Ins. Cts. 
25 27 

23 42 

10 72 

1C 5 

1878 ... 

1879 .. 

1880 .. 
ISSl 

Ins. eta. 
33 89 

31 56 

16 77 

20 SO 
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The water-supply, especially in the east and in the hilly parts to 
the south, is scanty. The chief rirer is the Dev, which rises in the 
west, and flowing across the sub-division, first east, and then north- 
east, falls into the Godavari just beyond Sinnar limits. It flows 
throughout the year and waters a considerable area. The channel 
is deeply cut and the banks steep and difficult. The only other 
important river is the Jham, which, rising in the Akola hills in 
Ahmadnagar, crosses the south-east comer of Sinnar and falls into 
the Godavari ten or twelve miles below the Dev. Besides these and 
other minor streams, there were, in 1881-82, 2568 wells 115 with and 
2453 without steps, 140 dams, 46 dheJcudis or water-lifts, and 23 
ponds. 

Until 1843 the land revenue continued to be collected partly by 
higha rates and partly by plough rates. The introduction of 
survey rates was began in some villages in 1843-44 and in others 
not until 1848-49. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase in the land revenue 
since the introduction of the survey, the ninety-eight Government 
villages of Sinnar have to be divided into six groups, forty-three 
villages settled in 1843, fourteen villages settled in 1844, twenty- 
four villages settled in 1844, one village settled in 1845, two 
villages settled in 1846, and fourteen villages settled in' 1848. 
In the forty-three Government villages, which were settled in 
1843-44 and revised in 1875-76, the figures of the year of settlement 
compared with those of the year before show a rise in the occupied 
area of 4973 acres, and a fall in the waste of 9433 acres, in remissions 
of £433 (Rs. 4330), and in collections of £2886 (Es. 28,860). A 
comparison of the figures of the year of settlement with the 
average of the ten previous years shows a rise in the occupied area of 
5165 acres, and afallinthe waste of 7442 acres, in remissions of £1413 
(Rs. 14,130), and in collections of £2051 (Rs. 20,510). During the 
thirty-two years of the survey lease yearly remissions were granted, 
the largest sums being £647 (Rs. 6470) in 1851-52 and £718 
(Rs. 7180) in 1853-54. A comparison of the average of the ten 
years before the survey with the average of the thirty-two years 
of the survey lease shows a rise in the occupied area of 21,305 acres, 
and a fall in the waste of 26,195 acres, in remissions of £1462 
(Rs. 14,620), and in collections of £1189 (Rs. 11,890). These forty- 
three villages were revised in 1875-76. The figures of the year of 
revision compared with those of the year before, that is the last year of 
the original survey, show a rise in the occupied area of 12,280 acres, 
in the waste of 820 acres,and in remissions of £1999 (Rs. 19,990), and 
a fall in collections of £46 (Rs. 460). A comparison of the figures 
of the year of revision with those of 1877-78, the latest available year, 
shows a fall in the occupied area of 202 acres and in remissions of 
£1998 (Rs. 19,980), and a rise in the waste area of 201 acres and in 
collections of £1976 (Rs. 19,760) or 34'6 per cent. 

In the fourteen Government villages settled in 1844-45 and revised 
in 1874-75 the figures of the year of settlement compared with 
those of the year before show a fall in the occupied area of 1504 
acres, in remissions of £51 (Rs. 510), and in collections of £162 
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(Es, 4620), and a rise in the waste area of 2125 acres. The figures of 
the year of settlement compared with the average of the ten previous 
years show a fall in the occupied area of 30 acres, in remis- 
sions of £73 (Es. 730), and in collections of £301 (Rs. 3010), and a 
rise in the waste area of 1406 acres. During the thirty-four years 
of the survey lease yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums 
being £63 (Rs. 630) in 1844-45 and £76 (Rs. 760) in 1851-52. A 
comparison of the average of the ten years before the survey 
with the average of the thirty years of the survey lease shows a 
rise in the occupied area of 6058 acres and in the waste of 29,413 
acres, and a fall in remissions of £127 (Rs. 1270) and in collec- 
tions of £555 (Rs. 5550). These fourteen villages were resettled 
in 1874-75. The figures of the year of revision compared with 
those of the year before show a rise in the occupied area of 2954 
acres, in the waste of 47 acres, and in remissions of £588 (Rs. 5880), 
and a fall in collections of £13 (Rs. 130). The figures of 1877-78, 
the latest available year of the revised settlement compared with 
those of the first year of revision show a fall in the occupied area of 
688 acres, and in remissions of £590 (Rs. 5900), and a rise in waste 
of 680 acres and in collections of £560 (Rs. 5600). 

In the twenty-four Government villages settled in 1844-45 and 
revised in 1875-76, the figures of the original settlement year 
compared with those of the year before show a rise in the occupied 
area of 3725 acres and in the waste of 1814 acres, and a fall in 
remissions of £700 (Rs. 7000) and in collections of £1115 
(Rs. 11,150). A comparison of the figures of the original settlement 
year with the average of the ten previous years shows a rise in 
the occupied area of 1950 acres and in the waste of 4182 acres, 
and a fall in remissions of £626 (Rs. 6260) and in collections of 
£1431 (Rs. 14,310). During the thirty -one years of the original 
settlement yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums being 
£347 (Rs. 3470) in 1844-45 and £311 (Rs. 3110) in 1851-52. A 
comparison of the average of the ten years before the survey with 
the average of the thirty-one years of the survey lease shows a rise 
in the occupied area of 19,691 acres and a fall in the waste of 
12,796 acres, in remissions of £924 (Rs. 9240), and in collections of 
£1/3 (Rs. 1730). The settlement of these twenty-four Government 
villages was revised in 1875-76. The figures for this year com- 
pared with those of the previous year show a rise in the occupied 
area of 7158 acres, in the waste of 567 acres, in remissions of 
£1361 (Rs. 13,610), and in collections of £12 (Rs. 120). The figures 
of the latest available year of the revised survey compared with 
those of the revision year show a rise in the occupied area of 75 acres, 
in the waste of 46 acres, and in collections of £1408 (Rs. 14 080)* 
and a fall in remissions of £1361 (Rs. 13,610). ' ’ ’ 


In the fourteen Government villages settled in 1848-49, the 
figures of the settlement year compared with those of the’ year 
before, show a rise in the occupied area of 2776 acres and in the 
waste of 4151 acres, and a fall in remissions of £69 (Rs. 690) and 
m collections of £567 (Rs. 5670). The figures of the settlement 
year compared with the average of the ten previous years show a 
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rise in the occupied area of 4339 acres and in the waste of 2635 
acres, and a fall in remissions of £99 (Rs. 990) and in collections of 
£388 (Rs. 3880). During the thirty years of the survey lease yearly 
renoissions were granted, the largest sums being £411 (Rs. 4110) 
in 1876-77, and £95 (Rs. 950) in 1848-49, and £81 (Rs. 810) in 
1853-54. A comparison of the average of the ten years before the 
survey settlement with the average of the thirty years of survey 
rates, shows a rise in the occupied area of 10,114 acres, and in the 
waste of 494 acres, and a fall in remissions of £169 (Rs. 1690), and 
in collections of £43 (Rs. 430). 

Adding to the figures of these groups the details of the remaining 
three Government villages the result for the whole sub-division is, 
comparing the average of the ten years before the survey settle- 
ment with the average of the thirty years of the original settlement, 
a rise in the occupied area of 58,525 acres, and a fall in the waste 
of 8992 acres, in remissions of £2684 (Rs. 26,840), and in collections 
of £1922 (Rs. 19,220). Again, comparing the average of the ten 
years before the survey settlement with the figures for the last 
year of the survey settlement, the result is a rise in collections of 
£4070 (Rs. 40,700) or 31‘5 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details : 

Sinnar Tillage and Land Revenue, 1843-1878, 
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Group I. — 43 Villages, settled in 1843-44. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. Ucres. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

isms ... 

59,881 

9409 

69,290 

39,064' 22,431 

5472 

132 

5604 

70,997 

69 

974 

151 

72,191 

207 

1843-44 ... 

66,611 

7652 

74,263 

29,631 

29,314 

1164 

108 

1272 

42,297 

60 

809 

159 

43,325 

292 

1833-34 to 















1842-43 ... 

59,902 

9196 

69,098 

37,073[ 24,275 

15,317 

85 

15,402 

62,570 

59 

1080 

128 

63,837 

203 

1843-44 to 















1874-75 ... 

83,435 

6968 

90,403 

10,878 29,730 

719 

59 

778 

49,583 

659 

1483 

225 

51,950 

51 

1874-75 ... 

94,083 

65S9 

100,672 

493 29,940 

o 


2 

55,186 

491826 

504 

57,565 


1875-76 ... 

106,338 

6614 

112,953 

1313 21,684: 19,995 


19,995: 54,615 

136 1828 

523 

57,102 


1877-78 ... 

106.150 

6600 

112,750 

1514 

21,685 

17 


17 

74,504 

41826 

630 

76,864 

2623 
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1843-44 .. 

11,209 

3049 

14,258 

7611 

9585 

995 

173 

1168 

13,177 

36 

' 243 

130 

13,586 

24 

1844-45 .. 

10,212 

2542 

12,764 

9736 

9464 

512 

llfi 

630 

8642 

36 

136 

154 

8968 

17 

1834-36 to 















1843-44 .. 

9806 

2978 

12,784 

8330 

9529 

1261 

103 

1364 

11,530 

21 

319 

113 

n,982 

506 

1844-45 to 















1873-74 .. 

16,742 

2100 

18,842 

37,743 

10,734 

45 

44 

89 

5624 

22S 

4S1 

93 

6427 

6 

1873-74 ... 

20,273 

1970 

22,248 

193 

11,751 

18 


IS 

13,955 

167 

681 

94 

14,897 


1874-75 .. 

23,243 

1959 

25,202 

240 

9444 

5900 


5900 

13,857 

104 

■ 681 

27 

14,769 

... 

1877-78 .. 

22,555 

1959 

24,514 

920 

9452 





19,416 

£ 

j 681 

261 

20,364 

268 
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Sinnar Tillage and Land Revenue, 18^3 -ISIS — continued. 
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Group III.— 

24 Villages, settled in 1844-45. 





Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

-Acres 

Ks. 

Rs 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1843*44 .. 

24,350 

6531 

30,881 

23,8L 

20,681 

10,36{ 

10 

L 10,47 

3 32,993 

29 

r 61 

J 36 

7 34,270 

1720 

1844-45 .. 

28,568 

6038 

34,606 

25,629 15, 99^ 

327J 

19 

1 347 

2 22,012 
( 

[ 555' 46 

i 9 

0 23, U1 

460 

1834-35 to 

26,308 









1 



1843-44.. 

6348 

32,656 

21,447 21,22' 

969f 

6' 

r 9736, 36,332 

! 225' 47 

1 40 

3 37,434 

754 

1S44-45 to 

46,254 









• 




1874-75 

6093 

52,347 

8651 15,795 

47< 

2 

1 49S' 32.884 

;i333 lllf 

37 

} 35,708 

128 

1874-75 ... 

54,476 

5646 

60,122 

6U4| 16,481 

... 


... 

‘ 37,619 

1 52 149] 

81 

> 39,977 

38 

1875-76 ... 

6), 659 

5621 

67,280 

1161 11,17( 

1 13,6b 

... 

1-3,614' 37.237 

1 00l490:13eH 

1 40.096 

16 

1877-78 ... 

61,734 

5621 

67,355 

j 120 

j 11,05( 

i - 


1 

j 50,973 

1 6 14901705 54,174 

1 ! 1 1 

5994 





Group IV.— 2 

Villages 

SETTLED IN 1846-47. 




1845-46 

448 

128 

576 

279 

621 

63 

28 

91 

337 

7 


2 

346 


1846-47 ... 
1836*37 to 

669 

106 

775 

59 

595 

252 

28 

280 

260 

o 



262 


1845-46.. 
1846-47 to 

284 

123 

407 

322 

720 

52 

17 

C9 

207 

1 

6 

6 

220 

29 

1875-76,. 

1181 

65 

1246 

492 

1924 

60 

9 

69 

410 

11 

10 

15 

446 


1875-76 .. 

1665 

43 

1708 

721 

2942 




547 

12 

13 

23 

695 


1876-77 ... 

15‘J0 

46 

1636 

815 

2634 

37 


37 

511 

5 

13 

10 

539 

14 

1877-78 ... 

1630 

46 

1676 

775 

2634 



... 

573 


13 

586 




GROI'P V.— 1 ViLLAGB, SETTLED 

IN 1S45-46. 





1844*46 ... 

670 

53 

628 

468 

644 


8 

8 

557 


14 

1 

572 

45 

1845*46 .. 
1836-38 to ' 

525 

53 

583 

893 

77 

... 

7 

7 

887 

4 

15 


406 


1844*4? .. 
1845-48 to 

540 

58 

5S)8 

427 

714 

0 

2 

11 

575 


20 

1 

546 

50 

^ 1577-78... 

1073 

53 

1126 

349 

77 

... 


LkJ 

668 

6 

22 

1 

697 


1877-78 ... 

1391 

61 

1442 

26 

85 

... 



827 


23 

12 

862 





Group VL— 14 Villages 

SETTLED IN 1848-49. 




1847-48 ... 

14,005 

1397 

15,402 

2491 

1 

4163| 

1634 

8 

1642 

16,583 

51 

184 

26 

16,844 


1848-49 .. 
1838-39 to 

16,538 

1040 

18,178 

6642 

34,520 

934 

14 

948 

10,904 

83 

180 

7 

11,174 

43 

1847-48 .. 
1848-49 to 

12,455 

1384 

13,339 

4007 

4278 

1907 

33 

1940 

14,867 

2.3 

ICO 

5 

15,055 

228 

1877-78 .. 

22,348 

1605 

23,953 

4."01 

36,742i 

243 

3 

240 

13,894 

10 

323 




1877-78 ... 

26,719 

1060 

28,379 

1732 

:i8,242j 

3 


3 

10,039 

2 

379 

001 

16^921 

214 

Ten years 







1 

1 

1 






before sur- 















vey 

Period of 

109,295 

20,087 

120,382 

71,606 00,743 

1 

23,21.5 ; 

07 

23,522 

126,031' 

1 

329 2058 

656 

129,074 

1770 

first survey 

171,033 

16,884 

187,907 

C2,6I4l n.),004 

20771 

43 

1680 

10.3.063 2339 .3131 


100,854 

160,771 

210 

9113 

1877-78 ...j 

220,179j 

15,937 

236,116 

6l74j 83,148 

20 


2 <’| 

1 

102 , 3 ^ 2 ^ 

If 4412 SmB. 

1 1 


According to the 18S1-82 retum.s, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 5581 ploughs, 3371 carts 43 062 
bullocks, 15,383 cows, 4657 buffaloes, 1749 horses, 34,362 sheep’and 
goats, and 787 asses. ^ 

In 1880-81, 6277 holdings or hhdtas were recorded with an 
average area of thirty-seven acres and an average rental of £2 16s 
(Rs. 28). If equally divided among the agricultural population, these 
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holdings would represent an allotment of twenty-two acres at a 
yearly rent of £1 13s. 6d. (Rs. 16J). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 3^ 
acres and the incidence of the land-tax to 5s. 3d. (Rs. 2-10). 

In 1880-81, of 218,144 acres held for tillage 30,347 or 13'91 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 187,797 acres 
2473 were twice cropped. Of 190,270 acres the area under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 164,090 acres or 86'24 per cent, 
99,982 of them under bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 34,692 under wheat 
gahu Triticum aestivum, 24,246 under jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 2771 
under 7-dgi Eleusine coracana, 1368 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 
885 under sdva Panicum miliaceum, 74 under maize makha Zea 
mays, 3 under Italian millet Panicum italicum, and 769 under 
miscellaneous cereals. Pulses occupied 14,179 acres or 7'45 per 
cent, 10,702 of them under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 2636 
under udid Phaseolus mungo, 341 under mug Phaseolus radiatus, 
284 under tur Cajanus indicus, 108 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, 
67 under kulith Dolichos biflorus, 30 under lentils masur Ervum 
lens, and 11 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 8088 acres or 
4’25 per cent, 204 of theju under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, 
8 under gingelly-seed til Sesamum indicum, and 7876 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 225 acres or O'll per cent, all under 
brown hemp amhddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 3688 acres or 1'93 per cent, 799 of them under sugarcane 
us Saccharum officinarum, 1766 under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
frutescens, 295 under tobacco tamhdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the 
remaining 828 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 66,081 people lodged 
in 14,929 houses, 64,092 or 96'99 per cent were Hindus, 1978 or 2-99 
per cent Musalmans, and 11 Christians. The details of the Hindu 
castes are : 2841 Brahmans ; 15 Kayasth Prabhus and 3 Thakurs, 
writers; 985 Marvadis, 469 Jains, 103 Ladsakka Vdnis, 102 Linga- 
yats, and 2 Bhatias, traders and merchants; 21,505 Kunbis, 3167 
Malis, 167 Rajputs, 97 Kanadas, 26 Tirmalis, and 22 Pahadis, 
husbandmen ; 1129 Sondrs, gold and silversmiths; 964 Sutars, 
carpenters; 552 Shimpis, tailors; 551 Kumbhars, potters; 529 
Lohars, blacksmiths; 112 Kdsars and 4 Tambats, copper-smiths ; 
16 Gaundis, masons; 13 Otaris, metal casters; 758 Telis, oil- 
pressers ; 270 Khatris, 232 Salis, 72 Koshtis, 64 Niralis, and 22 
Ravals, weavers ; 55 Rangaris, dyers ; 163 Gnravs, drummers ; 
43 Kolhdtis, rope-dancers ; 600 Nhavis, barbers ; 448 Parits, washer- 
men ; 2356 Dhangars, shepherds ; 47 Bhois, fishers ; 380 Lonaris, 
salt-carriers ; 229 Khatiks, butchers ; 58 Pardeshis and 25 Komtis, 
labourers ; 44 Patharvats, stone-cutters ; 20 Buruds, basket and mat 
makers; 15 Beldars, stone-masons; 6 Kalals, liquor-sellers; 9652 
Vanjaris, 2229 Bhils, 2099 Kolis, 710 Thakurs, 139 Kathkaris, 27 
Vadars, and 825 Ramosbis, unsettled tribes; 6308 Mhars, watchmen ; 
1110 Chambhars and 76 Dhors, tanners ; 542 Mangs, rope-makers and 
servants ; 47 HMemars ; 408 Gosavis, 249 Bairagis, 1 55 Mdnbhavs, 
106 Bharadis, 43 Gondhalis, 36 Joshis, 32 Jangams, and 18 Jogis, 
beggars. 

8 23-47 
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IgEtpuri, in the extreme sonth.-'west, is bounded on the north by 
Nasik ; on the east by Nasik, Sinnar, and the Akola sub-division of 
Ahmadnagar ; on the south by Akola and the Shahapur sub-division 
of Thana; and on the west by Shahapur. Its area is about 375 
square miles. In 1881 its population was 68,749 or 132 to the square 
mile, and its land revenue £9406 (Rs. 94,060). 

The 375 square miles surveyed in detail are all in Government 
villages. According to the revenue survey returns they contained 
163,247 acres or 7l‘76 per cent of arable land, 18,313 acres or 8'5 
per cent of unai-able land, 1300 acres or 0-56 per cent of grass, 
39,074 acres or 17-18 per cent of forest reserves, and 5555 acres or 
2-45 per cent of village sites, roads, and river-beds. From the 
163,247 acres of arable Government land 5756 or 3-5 per cent have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 
Of the balance of 157,491 acres the actual area of arable Govern- 
ment land, 138,592, or 88 per cent, were under tillage in 1881-82. 

Igatpuri, especially on the north-west and south, is hilly. The 
line of natui-al drainage divides it into two parts, a small section 
on the north and north-west that slopes west to the Vaitarna, and a 
larger section in the south that drains east into the Darna. For 
a district which lies within the belt of hill forests Igatpuri is rather 
bare of trees, except in the north-east and west where are some 
good teak and ain reserves. The soil is generally poor and shallow. 
It is of three varieties, a rather poor black soil called kali at the 
foot and by the sides of hills, and two kinds of red or mdl land, a 
poorer upland soil, and a richer variety suitable for rice. 

The climate is cool throughout the year and is healthy except in 
the rainy season when there is an excess of moisture. At Igatpuri, 
on the crest of the Sahyadris in the extreme south-west the average 
fall during the twelve years ending 1881 was 114 inches, a supply 
which is probably twice as great as in the eastern villages. The 
details are ; 

Ifjatpxiri Rainfall, 1870-1881. 


Year. 

11 

Rainfall. || Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

1S70 ... 

Ins. Cts-^’ 

99 30 1. 1874 ... 

Ins. Ct^, 
122 89 

1878 .. 

Ins. Cts. 
160 54 

1871 .. 

85 63 1375 .. 

147 7 , 

1S79 .. 

133 25 

1872 .. 

90 58 [: 1376 

113 37 , 

j 1880 ... 

123 19 

1873 .. 

107 70 li 1877 

1 1: 

65 50 < 

■, 

' 1881 ... 

126 63 


There are two leading rivers, the Vaitarna in the north-west and the 
Darna in the south-east. The Vaitarna, from its source close to 
Trimbak, flows south about ten miles, and, turning west, cuts its 
way by a deep ravine through the Sahyadri hills about six miles 
north of the Tal pass. The Darna in the south-east, though a smaller 
stream, is of more local importance. The main stream takes its rise 
in the south about ten miles south of Igatpuri, and, alter flowing 
about fourteen miles north, is, near Ghoti about four miles east of 
Igatpuri, joined from the north by the Taki. The united stream 
then winds eastwards for about fifteen miles, till, on the eastern 
edge of the sub-division, it is met from the right by the Kadva. 
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The water-supply is poor. None o£ the rivers but the Ddma run 
for more than eight months in the year, and the Darna ceases to flow 
at the end of the ninth. The average depth of the wells is about 
twenty feet, but during four months in the year they hold no water. 
Instead of wells most of the western villages have large ditches 
whose sides are fenced by piles of stone. In some villages which 
have no water ditch, the people have to go more than half a mile for 
drinking-water. There were, in 1881-82, 398 wells, 124 with and 
274 without steps, one dam, 4 dhekudis or water-lifts, and 16 ponds. 

In 1818 when it passed to the British, Igatpuri was partly under 
Nasik and partly under Kavnai. Bigha rate and plough rates 
continued in force in some villages till 1843-44, in others till 1852-53, 
and in a third group tiU 1859-60, when the revenue survey was 
introduced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
since the introduction of the survey, the 123 villages can be most 
conveniently divided into five groups : 6 villages settled in 1840-41, 
42 settled in 1842-43, 53 settled in 1843-44, 21 settled in 1844-45, 
and one settled in 1845-46. In the forty-two Government villages 
settled in 1842-43, the figures of the settlement year compared with 
those of the year before show a rise in the occupied area of 7849 
acres and in remissions of £910 (Rs. 9100), and a fall in the waste 
area of 4138 acres and in collections of £588 (Rs. 5880). A compa- 
rison of the figures of the settlement year with the average of the ten 
previous years shows a rise in the occupied area of 9721 acres and in 
remissions of £828 (Rs. 8280), and a fall in the waste of 4703 acres 
and in collections of £107 (Rs. 1070). During the thirty-six years of 
survey rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums being 
£1406 (Rs. 14,060) in 1846-47, and £1402 (Rs. 14,020) in 1845-46. 
Compared with the average of the ten previous years the average of 
the thirty-six years of survey rates shows a rise in the occupied area 
of 19,794 acres, in remissions of £270 (Rs. 2700), and in collections 
of £442 (Rs. 4420) j and a fall in the waste of 6015 acres. In the fifty- 
three Government villages settled in 1843-44, the figures of the 
settlement year compared with those of the year before show a rise 
in the occupied area of 3658 acres and a fall in the waste of 617 
acres, in remissions of £626 (Rs. 6260), and in collections of £807 
(Rs. 8070). The figures of the settlement year compared with the 
average of the ten previous years show a rise in the occupied area 
of 4726 acres, in the waste of 1671 acres, and in remissions of £517 
(Rs. 5170), and a fall in collections of £298 (Rs. 2980). During the 
thirty-five years of survey rates yearly remissions were granted, the 
largestsumsbeing£1389 (Rs.l 3,890)in 1847-48, and£l 378 (Rs. 13,780) 
in 1846-47. The average of the thirty-five years of survey rates, 
contrasted with the average of the ten previous years, shows a rise 
in the occupied area of 22,549 acres, in the waste of 96 acres, in 
remissions of £236 (Rs. 2360), and in collections of £593 (Rs. 5930). 
In the twenty-one Government villages settled in 1844-45, the 
figures of the settlement year compared with those of the year before 
show a rise in the occupied area of 2643 acres, and in remissions of 
£262 (Rs. 2620), and afall in the waste area of 1389acres, andin collec- 
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Land Revenue. 


tions of £46 (Es. 460). Again, compared with the average of the ten 
previous years the figures of the settlement year show a rise in the 
occupied area of 3004 acres, and in remissions of £255 (Rs. 2550); 
and a fall in the waste area of 1147 acres, and in collections of £6 
(Rs. 60) . During the thirty -four years of survey ratesyearly remissions 
were granted, the largest sums being £275 (Es. 2750) in 1845-46 and 
£274 (Es. 2740) in 1844-45. The average of the thirty-four survey 
years contrasted with the average of the ten previous years shows 
an increase in the occupied area of 7747 acres, in the waste of 4812 
acres, in remissions of £95 (Rs. 950), and in collections of £197 
(Es. 1970). 

Adding to the figures of these three principal groups the details 
for the remaining two groups the result for the whole sub-division is, 
comparing the average of the ten years before the survey and of the 
years of survey rates, a rise in the occupied area of 56,584 acres, in 
collections of £1406 (Rs. 14,060), and in remissions of £701 (Rs. 7010), 
and a fall in the waste of 2247 acres. Again, comparing the average 
returns of the ten years before the survey and the returns for 
1877-78, the result is, including revenue from unarable land, an 
increase in collections of £3024 (Rs. 30,240) or 58'5 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details : 

Igatpuri Tillage and Land Revenue, 1840 -ISIS. 


Area. 

KEMISSIO.NS. I 

Collections. 

OQ 

0 

15 

A 

Vi 

< 

Is 

e- 

c> 

0 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 1 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

'S 

‘fe 

i 

a 

Alienated. 

Unarablc. 

Total. 

Asaesaed . 

1 

.2 

< 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarable 

Gropp I. — 6 Villages, settled es’ 1810-41. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4443 

578 

5021 

3065 

3018 

239 

83 

327 

5887 


70 

61 

6018 

4 

7570 

489 

8059 

2800 

1784 

543 

57 

600 

4583 


72 

27 

4682 


3942 

690 

4632 

3229 

3057 

616 

59 

575 

4SS2 


99 

62 

6031 

775 

10,392 

472 

10,864 

2110 

235.5 

1728 

23 

1551 

6454 

38 

148 

46 

66S6 


. 12,747 

484 

13,231 

2158 

3362 




7902 

63 

201 

44 

8215 


G 

BoiT II. — 42 Villages, settled in 1842-43. 

. 14,708 

2265 

16,973 

10,619 

11,1.-^ 

297 

1 29l! 688 

21,289 


440 

197 



. 22,057 

2165 

24,822 

6481 

933i 

9366 

32- 

j 9693 

15,636 


413 


16,049 


. 12,704 

2397 

15,101 

11,184 

12,63< 

i 1184 

23oj 1414 

16,449 


612 

157 

17,118 

1560 

. 33,141 

1754 

34,895 

516t 

14,06 

5 4041 

74 4115 

20.493 

81 

821 




. 42,733 

1757 

44,490 

438" 

19,26. 

5 


1 - 

24,984j 85 

1000 

301 

26^370 

3 

C 

•Boup III.— 53 Villages, settled in 1843-44. 

19,71.5 

2880 

22,505 

13 , 1 . 53 ^ 0 , 943 ! 442 

1 313 ! v.ir, 






. 23,648 

2605 

26,263 

13,770 10,21. 

1 6712 

30 

i 7014 

22'9:i{: 

25 

•54t 

6 23,516 


18,529 

2998 

21,527 

12,406 

11,88. 

1 16-51 

19 

1842 

25, 


6.55 

508 26,499 

1417 

, 41,500 

2486 

44,076 

12,502 

19,43 

1 4141 

6 

3 4207 




1 


56,275 

j 2659 

58,934 

13,044 

j2S,704| ... 




269 1473 U09| 40,308 

f I 

8 


Years. 


1839- 40 .. 

1810-41 . 

183i)-3l to 

1S39-40 

1840- 41 to 
1877-78 . 

1877-7S . 


1841- 42 .. 

1842- 43 .. 
1832-33 to 

1841-42 
1842-43 to 
1877-78 .. 
1877-78 .. 


1542- 43 

1543- 44 
1833-34 to 

1842-43 ., 

1843-44 to 
1H77-73 . 
1877-78 ., 
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Igatpuri Tillage and Land Revenue, 1840 ■ 1878 — coutinned. 
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Group TV.- 21 

Villages, settled in 1844-45. 






2809 

732 

3541 

2601 

1346 

25 

94 

119 

3065 

35 

37 

211 

3348 


1844-45 ... 

5511 

673 

6184 

1212 

985 

2645 

99 

2744 

2845 


37 

4 

2886 


1834*35 to 
1843-44 ... 

2497 

683 

3180 

2359 

1414 

115 

82 

197 

2782 

6 

47 

108 

2943 

122 

1844-45 to 

10,187 

740 

10,927 

7171 

7004 

1125 

18 

1143 

4651 

31 

181 

40 

4912 


1877*78 ... 

15,471 

836 

16,307 

10,259 

11,759 




6414 

... 

199 

158 

6771 



Group V. — 1 Village, settled is 1845-46. 

1844-45 ... 

49 

19 

63 

60 

25 


3 

3 

39 


1 

3 

43 


1845-46 ... 

95 

18 

113 

33 

IS 

54 

3 

57 

27 


1 


28 


1835-36 to 
1844-45 ... 

28 

16 

44 

82 

27 


4 

4 

33 

2 

1 

2 

38 

1 

1845-46 to 

286 

20 

306 

61 

G12 

23 

... 

23 

133 

... 

9 

5 

127 

... 

1877-73 .. 

393 

22 

415 

115 

1049 




157 


11 

39 

207 


Ten years 
before sur- 
vey 

37,700 

6784 

44,434 

29,260 

29,018 

3466 

1 566 

4032 

49,480 

8 

1314 

827 

51,629 

3875 

Since snr 
vey 

1877-78 ... 

95,602 

127,619 

5472 

101,068 

27,013 

43,470 

10,858 

181 

11,039 

62,261 

37(3 

12381 

668 

65,686 

14 

5758 

133,377 

29,962 

64,139 

L_ 


76,914 

42*- 

|2884|1651 

81,871 

11 


According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stocky in 
Government villages amounted to 7339 ploughs, 1657 carts, 14,763 
bullocks, 18,785 cows, 9481 buffaloes, 459 horses, 4432 sheep and 
goats, and 43 asses. 

In 1880-81, 71,117 holdings or JcMtds were recorded with an 
average area of thirty-seven acres and an average rental of £1 5s. 7id. 
(Es. 12-13-0) . If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of six acres at a yearly 
rent of 7s. 10|d. (Rs. 3-15-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
2 ^q acres and the incidence of the land-tax to 3s. IJd. (Rs. 1-9-0). 

In 1880-81, of 136,644 acres held for tillage, 27,225 or 19-92 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 109,419 acres 
475 were twice cropped. Of 109,894 acres the area under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied /5,297 acres or 68 51 per cent, 
34,138 of them under ndgli Eleusine coracana, 13,071 under rice 
lhat Oryza sativa, 12,035 under wheat gahu Triticum sestivum, 
9905 under sdva Panicum miliaceum, 4325 under bdjri Penicillaria 
spicata, 1655 under jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 48 under maize maMa 
Zea mays, and 120 under other cereals. Pulses occupied 14,/ 64 
acres or 13-43 per cent, 5928 of them under gram harbhara Cicer 
arietinum, 3582 under lentils 7nasur Ervum lens, 815 under tidid 
Phaseolus mungo, 1050 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, 669 
under tur Cajanus indicus, and 2720 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 19,672 acres or 17-90 per cent, 24 under linseed alshi 
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Linum usitatissimum and 19,648 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 78 acres or 0-07 per cent, all under brown hemp amhddi 
Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 83 acres or 0‘07 
per cent, 39 of them under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, 
10 under chillies mirehi Capsicum frutescens, 4 under tobacco 
tambdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 30 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 68,749 people lodged inll,089 
houses, 65,886 or 95’83 percent were Hindus; 1813 or 2‘63 percent 
Musalmans; 837 or 1'21 per cent Christians ; 134 or 0‘19 per cent 
Parsis ; 77 or OTl per cent Jews ; and 2 Buddhists. The details 
of the Hindu castes are : 777 Brahmans ; 6 Kayasth Prabhus, 
writers ; 755 Jains, 190 Marvadis, 142 Ladsakka Vanis,46 Lingayats, 
and4Bhatias, traders andmerchants; 18,394 Kunbis, 362 Rajputs, 278 
Kanadas,80 Malis,and 1 7 Tirmalis, cultivators; 734 Sutars, carpenters; 
431 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 422 Kumbhars, potters ; 393 
Lohars, blacksmiths ; 191 Shimpis, tailors ; 105 Jingars, saddlers ; 
50 Ghisadis, tinkers; 22 Kasars and 14 Tambats, coppersmiths; 
15 Gaundis, masons; 7 Otaris, metal-casters ; 4 Kataris, turners; 
1138 Telis, oil-pressers ; 18 Khatris and 4 Koshtis, weavers; 
1 Rangari, a dyer; 216 Guravs, drummers; 27 Bhats, bards; 731 
Nhavis, barbers ; 333 Parits, washermen ; 355 Dhangars, shepherds ; 
44 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 70 Bhois, fishers ; 292 Beldars, stone-masons ; 
31 Buruds, basket and mat makers ; 21 Bhandaris, toddy-drawers ; 
20 Khatiks, butchers; 33 Pardeshis and 18 Jats, labourers ; 16 
Lonaris, salt-carriers; 9 Komtis; 6 Kaldls, liquor-sellers; 13,60.3 
Kolis, 12,382 Thakurs, 2140 Vanjaris, 298 Katbkaris, 138 Bhils, 119 
Vadars, 60 Varlis, and 42 Eamoshis, unsettled tribes; 8156 Mhdrs, 
watchmen; 534 Chambhars, tanners ; 217 Mangs, rope-makers ; 128 
Gdrudis and 36 Halemars, snake-charmers and dancers ; 37 Bhangis, 
scavengers ; 36 Mochis, shoemakers ; 538 Gosavis, 252 Bairagis, 157 
Bharadis, 107 Gondhalis, 36 Manbhavs, 33 Joshis, 8 Jogis, and 
7 Jangams, beggars. 

Na'sik, in the south-west of the district, is bounded on the north 
by Point, Dindori, and Niphad ; on the east by Niphad and Sinnar ; 
on the south by Igatpuri; and on the west by the Shahapur 
sub-division of Thana and by Peint. Its area is about 465 square 
miles. In 1881 its population was 94,980 or 204 to the square mile, 
and its land revenue w.as £17,391 (Rs. 1,73,910). 

Of the 465 square miles 426 have been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to the revenue survey returns forty-seven square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
185,884 acres or 76’78 per cent of arable land; 17,593 acres 
or 7'27 per cent of unarable land; 13,519 or 5‘58 per cent of 
grass or hiran ; 16,775 or 6'93 per cent of forest ; and 8339 or 
3'44 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers and streams. From the 
185,884 acres of arable land, 19,495 or 10‘4 per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 166,389 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 
149,601 or 89’67 per cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

The west of the sub-division is hilly and there is a small level tract 
in the east, but the general character of the country is undulating. A 
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few villages in the extreme west lie below the Sahyadris. The hilly 
parts are more or less wooded, generally with poor teak. The soil 
is generally poor, much of it requiring rest after every two years’ 
cropping. To the east, especially in the Darna valley, the soil is 
deeper and richer. 

Besides by the Bombay-Jabalpur railway and by the Bombay- 
Agra highway, the sub-division is crossed by several roads from the 
central town of Nasik. Of these one passes west to Trimbak, one 
north-west to Harsul and to Feint, one north to Dindori, and one, the 
Poona road south-east to Sinnar. In the west cart roads are rare, 
but in the east the country tracks are generally good in the fair 
season, though frequently crossed by awkward streams and rivers. 

The climate varies in different places, but on the whole is healthy. 
The west is much cooler in the hot months and has a much heavier 
rainfall than the east. At Nasik, which lies to the east of the 
centre of the sub-division, the average fall, during the twenty three 
years ending 1881, was 27‘25 inches. The details are : 


NcUik Rainfall, 1860 -ISSl. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

j Yeae. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. ' 

1 

Year. 

Ramfall. 

' Year. 

Rainfall. 


Ins. Cts. 

i 

Ins. Cts. 


Ins. cts. 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. cts. 

1860 

26 82 

1865 ... 

29 26 

1370 ... 

33 1 

1875 ... 

32 8 

' 18S0 ... 

20 

22 

1861 

3i 52 

1S66 .. 

23 67 

1871 ... 

20 31 

1876 ... 

17 7 

I 1S81 ... 

1862 

31 95 

1S67 ... 

27 bl 

1872 .. 

23 11 

1877 ... 

19 50 



1863 

25 92 

1S68 

20 25 

1873 ... 

17 48 

1878 ... 

62 11 



1861 

20 20 

; 1869 ... 

' 

28 51 

1S74 ... 

35 56 1 

1879 ... 

32 23 




Except near the Sahyadris, where the people are entirely 
dependent on a few ponds and wells, the water-supply is good. The 
larger rivers not only furnish drinking water to the villages on their 
banks, but with the help of masonry and mud dams irrigate 
considerable areas. The chief rivers are the Godavari and its 
tributary the Darna. The Godavari rises in the Sahyadris near 
Trimbak, about eighteen miles west of Ndsik, and, flowing north-east, 
receives from the north the waters of the Kikvi and the Alandi, 
Then, stretching slightly to the south-east it passes through the 
town of Nasik, and a mile or two below receives theNasardi on the 
right, from which the chief water-supply of Nasik is drawn. Below 
this the bed widens, but is dry for nine months in the year, except a 
narrow thread of water. Near Darna Sangvi on the eastern boundary, 
the Godavari receives on the right the Darna after a winding course 
of fifty miles. The Darna is fed on the left by the Undohol and 
the Vdldevi, neither of which holds much water in the hot season. 

The beds of both the Godavari and the Darna are generally 
broad, rocky, and hard to cross. During the rains (June -October) 
these rivers can seldom be passed except at Nasik where there is 
a ford and ferry boat and at Chehedi where there is a ferry boat. 
Besides these and other minor streams there were, in 1881-82, 3026 
wells, of which 214 were with steps and 2812 without steps, 132 
dams, 08 dhekuJis or water-lifts, and 37 ponds. 

When it passed to the British in 1818, the sub-division was under 
the Peshwa. The land revenue continued to be realized by the 
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higha rate system till 1844-45, when the revenue survey was intro- 
duced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
in the thirty-six years that have passed since the survey began to be 
introduced, the 108 villages of the sub-division have to be arranged 
under fourteen groups: three villages settled in 1842, two in 1842, 
one in 1842, thirty-two in 1844, ten in 1844, one in 1844, thirty in 
1844, eleven in 1844, one in 1845, three in 1845, eleven in 1846, one 
in 1853, one in 1858, and one in 1868. In the thirty-two villages 
settled in 1844-45 and resettled in 1874-75, the figures of the year 
of settlement, compared with those of the year before, show a fall 
in the occupied area of 5123 acres, in remissions of £21 (Rs. 210), 
and in collections of £1534 (Rs. 15,340), and a rise in the waste of 
2998 acres. Compared with the average of the ten previous years, 
the figures of the year of original settlement show a fall in the 
occupied area of 2047 acres, in remissions of £368 (Rs. 3680), and 
in collections of £843 (Rs. 8430), and a rise in the waste area of 
788 acres. During the thirty years of the original settlement yearly 
remissions were granted, the largest sums being £142 (Rs. 1420) 
in 1851-52, and £125 (Rs. 1250) in 1844-45. A comparison of 
the average of the ten previous years, with the average of the 
thirty years of the settlement lease, shows a rise in the occupied 
area of 9470 acres, and in collections of £3 (Rs. 30), and a 
fall in the waste area of 10,789 acres, and in remissions of £476 
(Rs. 4760). These thirty-two villages were resettled in 1874-75. 
The figures of the revision year, compared with those of the year 
before, show a rise in the occupied area of 442,5 acres, in the 
waste of 114 acres, in remissions of £1594 (Rs. 15,940), and in 
collections of £12 (Rs. 120). Compared with the figures of the first 
year of the revision settlement, the figures of the latest available year 
show a fall in the occupied area of 930 acres, and in remissions of 
£1594 (Rs. 15,940), and a rise in the waste of 752 acres and in 
collections of £1621 (Rs. 16,210). 

In the thirty villages settled in 1844-45, and resettled in 1877-78, 
the figures of the year of settlement, compared with those of the year 
before, show a rise in the occupied area of 6900 acres and in 
remissions of £547 (Rs. 5,470), and a fall in the waste area of 4904 
acres and in collections of £25 (Rs. 250). Compared with the average 
ofthe ten previous years, the figures of the year of settlement show a 
rise in the occupied area of 7105 acres, in remissions of £539 (Rs. 5390), 
and in collections of £9 (Rs. 90), and a fall in the waste area of 4725 
acres. During the thirty-three years of the survey rates yearly 
remissions were granted, the largest sums being £568 (Rs. 5680) in 
18o0-51 and £567 (Rs. 5670) in 1849-50. Compared with the 
average of the ten previous years, the average of the thirty-three 
years of the survey lea.se shows a rise in the occupied area of 11,817 
acres, in the waste of 2864 acres, in remissions of £218 (Rs. 2180), 
and in collections of £276 (Rs. 2/60). These thirty villages were 
resettled in 187/ -/8. The figures of the year of resettlement, 
compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied 
1761 acres, in the waste of 1202 acres, and in remissions 
£206 (Rs. 2060), and a fall in collections of £7 (Rs. 70). 
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lu the eleven villages settled in 1844-46, the figflres of the 
settlement year, compared with those of the year before, show a rise 
in the occupied area of 1829 acres, and in remissions of £167 
(Rs. 1670), and a fall in the waste area of 1350 acres and in 
collections of £33 (Rs. 330). The figures of the settlement year, 
compared with the average of the ten previous years, show a rise in the 
occupied area of 1802 acres and in remissions of £166 (Rs. 1660), and 
a fall in the waste of 8 1 8 acres and in collections of £34 (Rs. 340). 
During the thirty-four years of survey rates yearly remissions were 
granted, the largest sums being £186 (Rs. 1860) in 1860-51 and 
£185 (Rs. 1850) in 1848-49. Compared with the average of the ten 
previous years, the average of the thirty-four years of survey rates 
shows a rise in the occupied area of 4431 acres, in the waste of 
1016 acres, in remissions of £69 (Rs. 690), and in collections of £124 
(Rs. 1240). 

In the eleven villages settled in 1846-47 and revised in 1876-77, the 
figures of the year of settlement, compared with those of the year 
before, show a rise in the occupied area of 2509 acres and in remissions 
of £208 (Rs. 2080), and a fall in the waste area of 2622 acres and in 
collections of £121 (Rs. 1210). Compared with the average of the 
ten previous years, the figures of the first year of survey show a 
rise in the occupied area of 2231 acres, and in remissions of £167 
(Rs. 1670), and a fall in the waste area of 2292 acres and in collections 
of £56 (Rs. 560). During the thirty years of the survey lease, yearly 
remissions were granted, the largest sums being £52 (Rs. 520) in 
1850-51 and £244 (Rs. 2440) in 1851-52. A comparison of the average 
of the ten years before survey, with the average of the thirty years 
of the survey lease, shows a rise in the occupied area of 8570 acres, 
in remissions of £36 (Rs. 360), and in collections of £239 (Rs. 2390), 
and a fall in the waste area of 474 acres. These eleven villages were 
revised in 1876-77. The figures of the year of revision, compared 
with those of the year before, show a fall in the occupied area of 245 
acres, and a rise in the waste of 470 acres, in remissions of £137 
(Rs. 1370), and in collections of £9 (Rs. 90). Compared with the 
revision year, the figures of the latest available year show a rise in 
the occupied area of 457 acres and in collections of £116 (Rs.ll60), 
and a fall in the waste area of 457 acres and in remissions of £137 
(Rs. 1370). In the revision survey £138 (Rs. 1380) were remitted. 

Adding to these figures the details of the remaining twenty-four 
villages, the result for the whole sub-division is, comparing the 
average of the ten previous years with the average of the latest 
available years of the survey rates, a rise in the occupied area of 
45,157 acres and in collections of £1229 (Rs. 12,290), and a fall in 
the waste area of 14,525 acres and in remissions of £633 (Rs. 6330). 
Again, comparing the average of the ten years before the first 
settlement with the figures of the last year of the survey rates, the 
result is a rise in collections of £5826 (Rs. 58,260) or 84'9 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details ; 
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NeUih Tillage and Land Revenue, 1843-1878. 
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Grou p I.— 3 Villages, settled in 1842-43. 
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Grolt IV.— 32 Villages, settled in 1844-45. 
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Group VII. — 30 Villages, settled in 1844-45. 
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Group VIII.— ii Villages, settled in 1844-45. 
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Group IX. —l Village, settled in 1845-46. 
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[.—11 Villages, settled is 1846-47. 
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-1 Village, settled in 1853-54. 
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Ndsik Tillage and Land Revenue, 1843 - 1878 — continued. 
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According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock 
Government villages amounted to 3622 ploughs, 7429 carts, 21,557 
bullocks, 37, /95 cows, 7U07 buffaloes, 1160 horses, 7190 sheep and 
goats, and 630 asses. 

In 1880-81, 5982 holdings or hhatas were recorded with an 
average area of twenty-eight acres and an average rental of £2 16s. 
(Rs. 28). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of ten acres at a yearly 
rent of £l (Rs. 10). If distributed among the whole population of 
the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 1^ acres and the 
incidence of the land tax to 3s. (Rs. 1^). 

In 1880-81, of 147,649 acres held for tillage, 24,196 or 16'38 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 123,453 acres, 
1888 were twice cropped. Of 125,341 acres, the area under actual 
cultivation, grain crops occupied 88,131 acres or 70-31 per cent, 
32,126 of them under Myri Penicillaria spicata ; 24,549 under 
wheat yahu Triticura ae.stivum ; 20,011 under nngli Eleusine 
coracana; 4975 under rice hhdt Oryza sativa j 4733 under sdva 
Pamcum miliaceum ; 1653 under jvdri ISorghum vulgare; 59 under 
Italian millet rdla Panicum italicum, 22 under maize makka Zea 
mays; and ^3 under other cereals. Pulses occupied 17,180 
acres or 13 70 per cent, 8667 of them under gram harhhara 
Ucerarietinnm; 4986 under vdid Phaseolus mungo ; 1506 
fwr Lajanus mdicus ; 1090 under lentils viasur Eiwum 
under peas vdtann Pisum sativum ; 53 under mug 


under 
lens; 416 
Phaseolub 
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radiatus ; 13 under kulith Dolichos biflorua ; and 449 under other 

f mlses. Oilseeds occupied 16,974 acres or 13 o4 per cent, 23 under 
inseed afo/ii Linum usitatissimum ; and 16,951 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 400 acres or 0'31 per cent, all under brown hemp 
amhdcli Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2656 
acres or 2'11 per cent, 1102 of them under sugarcane ua Saccharum 
oflScinarum; 69 under tobacco, tarnbdkhu, Nicotiana tabacum; 480 
under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; and the remaining 1005 
under various other vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 94,980 people lodged in 
15,932 houses, 87,942 or 92'59 per cent Hindus ; 5326 or 6‘60 per 
cent Musalmdns ; 1599 or 1'68 per cent Christians ; 103 or O'lO per 
cent Parsis ; and 10 Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are : 9077 
Brahmans ; 269 Thakurs or Brahma Kshatris and 91 Kdyasth 
Prabhus, writers; 838 Jains, 482 Marvddis, 801 Lingayats, 174 
Ladsakka Vanis, and 77 Bhatias, merchants and traders ; 26,569 
Kunbis, 2471 Malis, 903 Bajputs, 273 Kanadas, and 63 Pahddis, 
cultivators; 1458 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 1452 Shimpis, 
tailors; 867 Sutars, carpenters; 633 Kumbhars, potters; 530 
T4mbats and 347 Kasars, coppersmiths ; 323 Lohars, black- 
smiths ; 29 Jingars, saddlers; 12 Ghisadis, tinkers; 11 Otaris, 
metal-casters ; 10 Kataris, turners ; 7 Gaundis, masons ; 2231 Telis, 
oil-pressers ; 286 Salis, 57 Khatris, and 28 Koshtis, weavers ; 29 
Raogdris, dyers; 259 Guravs, drummers; 48 Kolhatis, rope-dancers ; 
21 Bhdts, bards; 6 Joh^ris, jewellers ; 890 Nhavis, barbers; 332 
Parits, washermen ; 564 Dhangars, shepherds; 216 Gavlis, milk- 
sellers; 120 Bhois, 6shers ; 3^7 K5,h5,rs, carriers and palanquin- 
bearers; 255 Khdtiks, butchers; 154 Lonaris, salt-carriers ; 133 
Pardeshis, 83 Kamdthis, and 8 Jats, labourers ; 129 Kalals, liquor- 
sellers ; 110 Beldars, stone-masons; 110 Buruds, basket and mat 
makers ; 35 Pardhis, hunters ; 29 Komtis ; 23 T^mbolis, betelnut- 
sellers; 22 Bhanddris, palm-juice drawers; 21 Patharvats, stone- 
cutters; 12 Halvais, sweetmeat makers; 12,296 Kolis, 3453 
Thdkurs, 3067 Vanjaris, 1425 Bhils, 250 Varlis, 100 Vadars, 66 
Kdthkaris, 133 Eamoshis, and 2 Berads, early or unsettled tribes ; 
10,564 Mhars, watchmen ; 853 Chambhars and 147 Dhors, tanners ; 
727 Mangs, rope-makers and servants; 176 Mochis, shoemakers; 
133 Bhangis, scavengers ; 68 Halemars and 35 Mang-Garudis, snake- 
charmers and dancers; 11 Dheds, sweepers; 421 Gosavis, 166 
Bairagis, 98 Joshis, 88 Jangams, 53 Bharadis, 45 Gondhalis, 30 
Mdnbhdvs, 14 Gopdls, and 6 Pdnguls, beggars. 

Feint, properly Peth or the town, in the west, lying between 
19° 55' and 20° 36' north latitude, and 73° 23' and 73° 40' east 
longitude, is bounded on the north by the Sulgana state ; on the east 
by the Sahyadris separating it from the Nasik and Dindori sub- 
divisions ; on the south by the Jawhar state and the Thana sub- 
division of Sh5h5,pur ; and on the west by the Dharampur state. Its 
area is 458 square miles. In 1881 its population was 55,144 or 
120 to the square mile and its land revenue £3561 (Rs. 35,610). 

Of the 458 square miles 415 have been surveyed in detail. Of 
these 194,105 acres or 72’92 per cent are arable land ; 2178 acres 
dr 0 82 per cent unarable land ; 63,089 acres or 23’70 per cent 
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forests ; and 6811 or 2*56 per cent village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 194,105 acres of arable land six have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands. Of the balance of 1 94,099 acres, the 
actual area of arable Government land, 186,452 or 96 per cent were 
under tillage in 1881-82. 

Feint differs from the rest of Nasik, as, both in appearance and 
climate, it belongs to the Konkan rather than to the Deccan. 
Except a gently waving belt, two to three miles broad, along 
the foot of the Sahyadris, Feint is a network of narrow ridges and 
deep-cut ravines. The hills, which are fairly covered with small 
timber in the west but are bare along the eastern border, rise in 
many cases above the level of the crest of the Sahyadris. But the 
general height of the country is about 600 feet below the Deccan 
tableland. There is abundance of forest land, and excellent teak is 
found in some parts, but the trees, as a rule, are small. The chief 
forms of tillage are rice-planting in the valleys, and the growth of 
coarse grains on the gentler slopes. Prom the crest of the 
Sahyadris, its billowy ranges and green patches of tillage look varied 
and picturesque. But in the country itself, the narrowness and 
sameness of the ravines, the bareness of the teak coppice, and the 
poverty of the villages have a desolate and monotonous effect. 
Among the numerous spurs which roughen the surface, one main 
range in the north stretches south-west to within twenty miles of 
the coast forming the water-parting between the Damanganga and 
the Far rivers. There are three varieties of soil, a deep rich black 
along the sides of rivers, a red hill soil like Konkan soil in the 
Sahyadri and other uplands, and a mixed black and red between the 
uplands and the valleys. 

There are only three cart roads ; from Nasik to Harsol through 
the Vaghera pass; from Nasik to Feint through the Ambegaon or 
Saval pass which is kept in good repair ; and from Harsol along the 
foot of the Sahyadris to Karanjali on the Ndsik-Feint highway. 
Except along these three roads no carts can travel. In the west 
travelling is difficult even for laden cattle, and the ravines are so 
steep and narrow that long detours have to be made. 

The climate is trying and unhealthy. It combines the extremes 
of heat and cold, and the narrow thickly-wooded valleys, drenched 
during the rains, are laden with fever except in April and May 
when the heat is oppressive. Thermometer readings in 1874-75 and 
1875-76 showed maximums of 83° and 94° and minimums of 76° 
and 65°, or a mean maximum of 88° and a mean minimum of 70°. 
In the valleys the temperature is much higher, often in April and 
May over 100°, with strong hot winds. At the central station of 
Feint, the average rainfall during the twelve years ending 1881 
was about ninety-three inches. The details are : 
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The chief rivers are the Damanganga, the Par, and the Nar, which, 
fed by smaller mountain streams, flow along rocky beds at the foot of 
woody ravines several hundred feet deep. The only reservoir which 
holds water throughout the year is at Peint. Villages not on the 
banks of rivers or streams draw their water from wells, which are 
little better than holes scraped to catch the outflow of some small 
spring. Except in the villages on the banks of the larger rivers, 
most of these wells run dry during April and May. There were, in 
1881-82, 428 wells, of which 19 were with steps and 419 without 
steps, and 7 ponds. 

Complete revenue details are not available for the 225 Peint 
villages for any year before 1865-66, when the survey was introduced. 
Under its Hindu chiefs its revenue amounted, in 1864-65, to £1928 
(Rs. 19,280), and its remissions to about £232 (Rs. 2320). In 
1865-66, the settlement year, the revenue increased from £1928 to 
£2809 (Rs. 1 9,280- Rs. 28,090) and the remissions fell from £232 to 
£7 (Rs. 2S20-Rs. 70). The occupied area amounted to 190,829 acres 
and the waste to 3288 acres. The average revenue collections, during 
the ten years before the survey, amounted to £1490 (Rs. 14,900) and 
the remissions to £206 (Rs. 2060) . In the thirteen years of the survey 
rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums being £17 
(Rs. 170) in 1869-70 and £16 (Rs. 160) in 1870-71. Compared 
with the figures of the year of settlement, the average of the thirteen 
years of survey rates shows a fall in the occupied area of 6713 
acres, in remissions of £1 (Rs. 10), and in collections of £79 (Rs. 790), 
and a rise in the waste area of 6721 acres. Compared with the 
average of the thirteen survey years, the figures of 1877-78, the 
latest available year of survey rates, show a fall in the occupied area 
of 1128 acres and in remissions of £7 (Rs. 70), and a rise in the waste 
area of 1101 acres and in collections of £28 (Rs. 280). A comparison 
of the first year of settlement with the figures of the latest available 
year (1877-78), shows that the occupied area has fallen by 7841 
acres, that the waste area has risen by 7822 acres, that remissions 
have fallen to nothinsr, and that the collections have fallen by £51 
(Rs. 510). 

The following are the details : 
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According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 2524 ploughs, 47 carts, 7351 
bullocks, 11,047 cows, 2197 buffaloes, 239 horses, and 2778 sheep 
and goats. 

In 1880-81, 3816 holdings or khdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 48ff acres and an average rental of 159. 9d. 
(Rs. 7-14-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 24| acres at a yearly 
rent of 79. 10|d. (Rs. 3-15-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
3^ acres, and the incidence of the land tax to Is. M. (10 annas). 

In 1880-81, of 18-5,410 acres held for tillage 36,290 or 19 -57 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 149,120 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 90,827 acres or 60 90 per cent, 62,258 
of them under ndchni Eleusine coracana; 20,061 under sdva 
Pauicum miliaceum; 8505 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa ; and 3 
under wheat gahu Triticum aestivum. Pulses occupied 29,571 acres 
or 19-83 per cent, 18,215 of them under ndid Phaseclus mungo ; 9333 
under tur Cajanus indicus ; 1655 under kulith Dolichos biflorus; and 
368 under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum. Oilseeds occupied 28,722 
acres or 19-26 per cent. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 55,144 people lodged in 
10,333 houses, 54,590 or 98-99 per cent Hindus, 540 or 0-97 per 
cent Musalmans, 13 Parsis, and 1 Christian. The details of the 
Hindu castes are ; 174 Brtihmans; 90 Thakurs or Brahma Kshatris 
and 13 Kayasth Prabhus, writers ; 117 Lingayats, 30 Jains?, and 15 
Lddsakka Vanis, traders and merchants; 26,208 Kunbis, 140 
Rajputs, and 39 Hetkaris, husbandmen; 58 Shimpis, tailors ; 37 
Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 33 Kumbhars, potters 28 
Eohars, blacksmiths; 4 Kasars, coppersmiths; 1 Sutar, a carpenter ; 
133 Tells, oil-pressers ; 1 Khatri, a weaver ; 40 Ghadshis, musicians; 

1 Gurav, a drummer and a temple servant ; 1 4 Nhavis, barbers ; 209 
Dhangars, shepherds ; 76 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 27 Buruds, basket and 
mat makers ; 16,592 Kolis, 9353 Varlis, 238 Kathkaris, 2 15 Vanjaris, 
139 Vadars and 9 Bhils, early or unsettled tribes; 337 Mhdrs’ 
watchmen; 29 Chambhars, tanners; 147 Halemars and 21 Mangs 
rope-makers and servants ; 20 Gosavis and 2 Bairagis, beggars. ’ 

In the sixteenth century Peint formed part of the possessions of 
the Raja of Baglan. A certain Jav, on being appointed manager 
or kamdvisddr of Peint, changed his family name Povar to Dalvi 
a Baglan word for minister or manager.^ His grandson Krishna 
Bhik Dalvi, while nominally continuing to hold the office of Dalvi 
under the Baglan chief, assumed the title of Raja. Krishna had 
three sons one illegitimate and two legitimate. To Ram Dalvi 
the elder of the legitimate sons, was left the management of the 


(TV Goldsmid’s Report on the Peint State (1839). Bom. Gov Sel XXVI 

asf's genealogical table presented to Mr. H. E. Goldsmid by the 

last descendant of the family the first ancestor is Kuk4ji Pokr M Dhame ■ hi^ 

rawed to th. 

cnietship with the title of Abdul Momm alim Laxdir Dalpatriv. 
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whole district, except the sub-division or pargana of Harsol, and 
to Bhik Dalvi, the younger legitimate son was left Harsol, some 
garden land near Feint, and the headship of two villages in 
Dindori. Laxdir, the illegitimate son, who was the eldest of the 
family, was sent with the family standard and a party of twenty- 
five horsemen to serve the Bdglan chief at Mnlher. On his 
father’s death Laxdir returned from Mulher, and usurping the 
management of the whole district confined his brothers and murdered 
the state manager or kdrhhdri. He afterwards set his brothers 
free and the three shared the management of the state. Bhik Dalvi, 
the second legitimate son, died without issue. In 1636 BdgMn 
became tributary to the Moghals. Shortly after this, Laxdir went 
into rebellion and prince Aurangzeb sent an oflScer named Shaikh 
Mansur to seize and take him to Delhi Three years passed before 
the officer was able to capture the insurgent chief. At last, Laxdir 
was caught by stratagem, and with his wife, his son Kukaji, and his 
brother B^m Dalvi, was taken to Delhi, where the three male 
prisoners were sentenced to death. While waiting execution Ram 
Dalvi cured the emperor’s daughter of asthma, and obtained a 
remission of the sentence. All of them became Muhammadans, and 
the state was conferred on Ram Dalvi now called Abdul Rem and on 
Laxdir or Abdul Momin, who was also called Laxdir Dalpatrav.* 
After this the Moghal Government does not seem to have interfered 
with the principality. 

R4m Dalvi’s wife and her two sons Eatan Dalvi and Lakhan 
Dalvi, who were living with her mother, escaped being carried to 
Delhi and remained Hindus. After his return from Delhi, Laxdir 
or Abdul Momin had two illegitimate sons Chimndji and Nanu 
Midh. He arranged that on his death the state should be divided 
into two equal parts, one to be enjoyed by his heirs and the other 
by the Hindu sons of Ram Dalvi. After some time Laxdir and 
Rdm Dalvi were killed in a battle with some Kolis at a village 
named Mohari in Dindori, and were buried in the same tomb at 
Melusker. They were succeeded by their five sons, the three 
Musalmdns holding jointly one half of the country and the two 
Hindus the other half. Kukaji, Laxdir’s eldest son, to put an end 
to a quarrel between himself and Ratan Dalvi, the son of Rdm 
Dalvi, adopted and made a Musalmdn of Ratan Dalvi’s younger 
son Harising. On Kukaji’s death, his younger brother ChimnAji 
usurped the whole state, and sent Harising back to his father, 
Ratan Dalvi, with his Hindu son Mohansing and the Musalmdn 
Harising, having been deprived of their proper share, went to live 
with their relations the Tokes at Abhona. Laxdir II., Chimndji’a 
successor, promising to restore his half share, persuaded Mohansing, 
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* The remains of the fort which this officer bnilt during the siege of Peint, are 
still known as Mansurgadi. 

® The state was granted in shdhdnak, a tenure which corresponds with personal 
mranjdm or jdhgir. Bom. Gov. Sel. XXVI. 94. According to another account, 
lUshna Dalvi left but one son, who with his wife and child was taken to Delhi and 
made sole proprietor. But this does not agree with a paper in the possession of a 
N&sik priest or upddhya written by Laxdir himself, 

b23— 49 
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the surviving Hindu son of Ratan Dalvi, to return to Feint, and the 
two remained in peaceful possession of the state, until Mohansing 
was killed in a fight with some Kolis at Harsol. As Mohansing’s son 
Parvatsing was only two and a half years old, Laxdir II. gave A'ubai, 
his brother’s widow, a deed or sanad conferring on her orphan son 
half of the Harsol sub-division and allotting to herself three villages 
in Peint.^ Parvatsing never took possession of his estate, as he and 
his mother, though Hindus, lived with Laxdir as members of his 
family. On reaching the age of eighteen, Parvatsing demanded his 
share from Chimnaji Dalpatrav the son and successor of Laxdir II; 
Chimnaji refused, and Parvatsing petitioned the Peshwa Madhavrav 
Ballal (1761-1772), who summoned both parties before him, decided 
in favour of Parvatsing, and sent an officer to make the division.^ 
Parvatsing remained in possession of his share for two years, when 
he was dispossessed by the Muhammadan party. The Peshwa’s 
government does not seem to have interfered till 1778-79, when 
Chimnaji, endeavouring to break through the terms of an agreement 
by which he had mortgaged his estate to Dhondu Mahadev the 
Peshwa’s hamdvisddr at Nasik, was put in confinement and his 
district attached.® In 1790-91 the Peshwa determined to keep the 
fort of Khirai in his own hands, with an assignment for its support 
of nineteen villages estimated to yield a yearly revenue of about 
£500 (Rs. 5000).^ He agreed to restore the rest of the estate to the 
chief, on condition that he paid by nine yearly instalments £1 7,500 
(Rs. 1,75,000), including £2500 (Rs. 25,000) the amount of the 
debt incurred to Dhondu Mahadev, £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) of nazardna 
or succession fee, and £2500 (Rs. 25,000) of interest.® Chimnaji died 
in 1796, leaving two widows, one of whom named Rajkuvarbai, with 


* Two of these were Nirguda and Chelmuka. 

’ According to another (Musalmin) account, Mohansing served as a sipdhi under 
Laxdir II. After his death, in consideration of the loss his family had sustained and 
their helpless state, Laxdir bestowed on his widow and orphan son two villages, of 
which they remained in peaceful possession for upwards of forty years. In 1771 the 
two chief hereditary kdrbhdr'is, Mahddev Malhdr and R^j^rdm Narhar, quarrelled with 
Rar^matji the uncle of ChimnAji, and took revenge by furnishing Parvatsing with 
forged documents and instigating him to claim a share of the state on the plea that he 
was sprung from the s.ame stock as Karaiiiatji. Hy playing into one another’s hand 
the kdrbfuiris succeeded in extorting from Chimnaji a paper conceding all that had 
been claimed by Parvatsing and in obtaining from the PeshwA’s officers letters granting 
Parvatsing half of the principality. In 1790 this intrigue was exposed, and the Peshwa 
issued an order recalling the decree passed by his officers. But Himmatsing, Paiwatsing’a 
successor, remained aloof and managed to keep the original decree. A document 
has lately (1839) come to light, in which Parvatsing promised a large reward to the 
kdrbhdris if he succeeded in establishing his claim. Bom. Gov. Sel XXVI (New 
Series), 118. • • \ 

2 The original shdhdnak or jdliyir, continuing to be hereditarily enjoyed, was regarded 
by the Peshwd's government as a sauitHthdii or chiefship, which, though subordinate 
liad acquired more or less independent authority. Bom Gov Sel. 

XX \ I. 95. 


^ These -vdllages were not kept by the British when Peint was restored to the 
Cruet in 1818. In 1837 they yielded a rev'enue of £170 {Rs. 1700) 

= As the Government share of £17 ,.t 00 (Rs. 1,7.5,000) was transferred to Dhondu 
Mahadev m clearance of a debt due to him by the Peshwa, reference to the Poona 

Chimndji fulfilled the terras of his agreement. It is 
of T of an old kdrbhdri of Dhondu Mahddev’s, that the security 

recovered taken from Chimndji, and consequently the subheddr 

recovered the whole of the money. Bom. Gov. Sel. XXVI. 110, 
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an adopted son Laxdir III., continued in possession for a few years. Chapter XHI. 
Then Himmatsing, the son of the Hindu claimant Parvatsing, entered Sub divisions, 
the district with a body of men obtained from his brother-in-law, 

Manaji Phdkde, who had then great influence with the Peshwa. Feint. 

The small mud fort at Peint was taken without difficulty and History. 

Himmatsing remained for some time in power. In 1 799 a party of 
troops, sent by Pandurang Dhondu the son of Dhondu Mahader and 
the Peshwa’s governor of Trimbak, surrounded and burnt the fort. 

Himmatsing was saved with difficulty and most of his followers 
were burnt to death. The chief was deposed and Peint placed 
under an agent of the Peshwa. Of the sequestered revenue, 
according to one account, £280 (Rs. 2800) were assigned for the 
support of the chief and £120 (Rs. 1200) for that of his Hindu rivals, 
and according to another account £250 (Rs. 2500) were assigned to 
the chief and £150 (Rs. 1500) to his rivals.^ 

In 1814 Rajkuvarbdi collected some men, and, with her son Laxdir 
III., attempted to drive the Peshwd’s officers out of Peint. The 
assailants were attacked and defeated by a detachment of the 
Peshwa^s troops who happened to be on outpost duty at Kopargaon. 

Rdjkuvarbai was taken prisoner and confined for a short time in 
the forts of Knrang and Trimbak. Laxdir escaped to Balsar, and 
remained there until the British troops had reduced the greater part 
of the Peshwa's territories. In 1818, during Captain Briggs’ 
advance to Trimbak, Laxdir gave him much assistance in dispersing 
hostile bands of Marfithas and Kolis. In return for this assistance, 
and because he believed that Peint had been forcibly seized by the 
Peshwa’s officer at Hasik, Captain Briggs recommended that Laxdir 
should be confirmed in his possessions. Laxdir paid the British, 
as his ancestors had paid the Peshwas, a yearly tribute of £350 
(Rs. 3500). The chief showed himself weak and unprincipled, and, 
under the evil influence of two ministers Balabhai and Hayatkhan, 
was soon deeply in debt. During Laxdir’s lifetime, Nilkanthrfiv, 
the brother of Himmatsing, the representative of the Hindu branch 
of the family, received from Government a yearly allowance of 
£350 (Rs. 3500), of which £200 (Rs. 2000) were paid in cash, and 
villages yielding £150 (Rs. 1500) were assigned to him on account 
of the balance. Of this £18 (Rs. 180) were paid by Nilkanthravto 
his sister-in-law Kamalabai. Laxdir III. died in 1837, leaving one 
legitimate daughter named Nurjahan, who was then seventeen years 
old. The state thus became an escheat to Government, as Muham- 
madan law and usage are against the daughter of a Muhammadan 
chief succeeding to the management of snch a state.^ Government 
wished to restore the principality, and, with this object, sought to 
procure for the Begam a husband qualified to manage the state. This 
project was frustrated by the Begam, who insisted on marrying an 


' According to the Musalmdn account (Bom. Gov. Sol. XXVI. 120) this arrange- 
ment was due to the power of Himmatsing’s relation MdnAji PhAkde. It is also said 
that, in 1801, Laxdir III. being anxious to free the state from attachment, and 
surrounded by treacherous kdrhhdris, was cajoled into signing a document admitting 
the truth of all that his opponent had advanced. 

’ Mr. W. J. Turquand, Acting Sub-Collector of NAsik, 1854. 
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individual whom the minister Hayatkhan brought from a distance, 
with the view of retaining the influence he had exercised under Laxdir 
III. The Begam afterwards lost her eyesight from small-pox. 
Government allowed her a life pension equal to two-thirds of the net 
revenue of the estate, which was placed under the charge and admi- 
nistration of Mr. W. J. Turqnand,^ the Sub-Collector of Nasik, where 
the Begam generally lived. Laxdir^s younger brother Daulatrav died 
before him, leaving a widow Surajkuvar, who till her death enjoyed 
the revenue of one village. During the 1857 mutinies a serious 
disturbance took place at Peint, organized by Bhagvantrav or Bhdu 
Raja, the son of Nilkanthrav, the representative of the Hindu branch 
of the family. The rising was crushed and Bhagvantrav, with about 
fifteen of his followers, was hanged at Ndsik on the 19th of December 
1857.^ On the death of the Begam in 1878, Peint became part 
of the Nasik district. Since Peint has passed under British 
management roads, schools, and vaccination have been introduced. 
The forest has also been largely cleared, though this is a doubtful 
gain as its timber was the chief wealth of the state. The land was 
surveyed and the revenue settled in 1865-66. As has been noticed 
in the Land Administration Chapter, the land revenue system is 
partly the ordinary holding or rayatvdri tenure, and partly a plough- 
cess. The ordinary tenure is in force in lands surveyed in 
detail, and a plough or hoe cess in uplands which have been 
surveyed in block. Under the plough-cess system the village 
headman is responsible for the whole state demands, and the 
husbandmen are his tenants -at-will. The power of selling or 
otherwise disposing of land is the same as under the survey tenure. 
The assessment is generally paid in money. Revenue instalments 
fall due on the first of January and the first of March. The revenue 
collecting agency is the village headman and accountant, the same 
as in other parts of Nasik. The Government dues are punctuaUy 
paid and remissions are seldom asked for. 

Dindori, one of the western sub-divisions, is bounded on the 
north by Kalvan and the Saptashring hills ; on the east by Chdndor 
and Niphad; on the south by Ndsik; and on the west by the 
Sahyadri hills and Peint. Its area is about 528 square miles. In 
1881 its population was 72,290 or 137 to the square mile and its 
land revenue £15,387 (Rs. 1,53,870). 

Of the 528 square miles 509 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, four square miles are 
occupied by alienated villages. The rest contains 260,201 acres or 
80-52 per cent of arable land, 23,721 acres or 7-34 per cent of 
unarable land, -34,472 acres or 10-67 per cent of grass, 1595 acres 
or 0-49 per cent of forest, and 3156 acres or 0-98 per cent of village 
sites, roads, and river beds. From the 260,201 acres of arable 


T 'tE revenue of the state amounted to about £3400 (Ra. 34,000), 

on --n records the arable area of the state was roughly estimated at 

Bvstpm 33,490 were cultivated at the introduction of the leasing 

iinarabie hill lands and forests. 

etaila of the Pemt disturbance are given under the History Chapter, 201,202. 
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Government land, 27,903 acres or 10 7 per cent have to be taken on 
account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the balance of 
232,298 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 182,500 
or 78'56 per cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

Most of Dindori is hilly. The hills, and a large stretch of high- 
land in the north-east near Vani, are thinly covered with small teak 
and other trees, but, especially towards the west, the southern 
slopes of the Saptashring hills are surprisingly bare even of brush- 
wood. In the west most of the soil is red or mdl, changing to 
black towards the east and south. Except near some of the rivers, 
it is generally shallow and poor. In the north and west travelling 
is difficult. There are a few cart tracks, but most of the traffic 
is by horse or bullock back. The only cart roads through the 
northern hills are the Saval pass leading to Peint and Balsdr and the 
Aivan pass leading to Kalvan. 

The climate is feverish from the end of October to the middle or 
end of January. The heat is never great, and in April and May the 
climate is usually pleasant and healthy. The rainfall is abundant 
and seldom fails. It is heaviest along the western and northern 
hills. At Dindori, a little to the south of the centre, the average 
rainfall during the twelve years ending 1881 was twenty-six inches. 
The details are : 

Dindori Rainfall, 1870-1881. 


Tkak. 

Rainfall. 

Tear. 

Rainfall. 

Trab. 

Rainfall. 

1870 

Ins. Cts. 
26 56 

1874 

Ins. Cts. 
28 10 

1878 

Ins. Cts. 
41 86 

ISTL 

19 

33 

1875 

34 

76 

1879 

42 

44 

187*2 

22 

12 

1876 

19 

5 

1880 

21 

41 

1873 

22 

65 

1877 

19 

e 

1881 

25 

40 


In spite of the abundant rainfall several parts of Dindori are 
often badly off for water. All the streams rise within Dindori limits, 
and none of them are large. The chief are the K^va, which, rising 
near the meeting of the Sahyadri and Saptashring hills, crosses 
Dindori from north-west to south-east. On its way it receives the 
Kalvan from the right and the Punambe from the left. In addition 
to the Kadva and its feeders in the south-east comer, the B^nganga 
rises near Kamsej and flows south-east to the Godavari. Besides these 
streams, which flow throughout the year, there are many brooks and 
streamlets which run dry early in the hot weather. Across the Kadva, 
about four miles south-east of Dindori, at a cost of about £4270 
(Rs. 42,700), Government have built a dam 1206 feet long. The 
work was completed in 1872, but the water-supply is so small that 
it has been found necessary to supplement the original scheme 
by a series of storage reservoirs. Besides the irrigation from 
the Kddva a small area of land in two villages is watered from the 
Banganga. Except the Banganga the rivers have high banks, and, in 
the case of the Kadva, a rocky channel adds to the difficulty of the 
crossing. The east and centre are the only parts which are fairly 
provided with wells. Many villages draw their drinking water from 
a hole with a muddy spring at the bottom, and cattle have often to be 
driven several miles to water. Besides these rivers and streams 
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there were, in 1881-82, 770 wells 153 with steps and 617 without 
steps, 85 dams, 27 dhekudis or water-lifts, and 21 ponds. 

In 1818, when Dindori passed to the British, the land revenue was 
collected partly by higha rates and partly by plough rates. This 
continued till the revenue survey was introduced in 1842-43 in the 
plain or desk villages, and in 1844-45 in the hill or dang villages. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of land revenue in 
the thirty-five years since the introduction of the revenue survey, 
the 121 villages of the sub-division have to be arranged in nine groups : 
fifteen villages settled in 1842, twenty -three villages settled in 1843, 
four villages settled in 1844, eighteen villages settled in 1845, forty- 
five villages settled in 1845, nine villages settled in 1846, four 
villages settled in 1846, one village settled in 1851, and two 
villages settled in 1853. In the fifteen villages settled in 1842-43 
and re-settled in 1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement, 
compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied 
area of 2667 acres, in the waste of 1084 acres, and in remissions 
of £75 (Rs. 750), and a fall in collections of £417 (Rs. 4170). A 
comparison of the figures of the year of settlement, with the 
average of the previous ten years, shows a rise in the occupied 
area of 4840 acres, and a fall in remissions of £51 (Rs. 510), in 
collections of £195 (Rs. 1950), and in the waste of 103 acres. 
During the thirty-two years of survey rates yearly remissions were 
granted, the largest sums being £80 10s. (Rs. 805) in 1842-43 
and £30 12s. (Rs. 306) in 1851-52. A comparison of the average 
of the thirty-two years of survey rates, with the average of the 
ten years before the survey, shows a rise in the occupied area of 
7926 acres, and a fall in the waste of 3653 acres, in remissions of 
£127 (Rs. 1270), and in collections of £5 (Rs. 50), The survey of 
this group of fifteen villages was revised in 1874-75. The figures 
for this year, compared with those of the year before, show a 
rise in the occupied area of 3374 acres, in remissions of £510 
(Rs. 5100), and in collections of £151 (Rs. 1510), and a fall in the 
waste of 8 acres. The figures for 1877-78, the latest available year, 
compared with those of 1874-75, show a fall in the occupied area of 
845 acres and in remissions of £510 (Rs. 5100), and a rise in the 
waste of 843 acres and in collections of £457 (Rs. 4570). 

In the twenty-three villages settled in 1843-44 and re-settled 
in 1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement, compared with 
those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 4529 
acres and in remissions of £37 (Rs. 370), and a fall in collections 
of £711 (Rs. 7110) and in the waste of 139 acres. A comparison 
of the year of settlement, with the average of the previous ten 
years, shows a rise in the occupied area of 8531 acres, and a fall in 
remissions of £258 (Rs. 2580), in collections of £248 (Rs. 2480), and 
in the waste of 3081 acres. During the thirty-one years of survey 
rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest sums being £137 
(Rs. 1.370) in 18.51-52 and £98 (Rs. 980) in 1843-44. A comparison 
of the thirty-one years of survey rates, with the average of the ten 
years before the survey, shows a rise in the occupied area of 14,705 
acres and in collections of £256 (Rs. 2560), and a fall in the waste of 
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8957 acres and in remissions of £345 (Rs. 3450). The settlement of 
these twenty -three villages was revised in 1874-75. The figures of 
this year, compared with those of the previous year, show a rise in 
the occupied area of 6338 acres, in remissions of £1028 (Rs. 10,280), 
and in collections of £476 (Rs. 4760), and a fall in the waste of 5 
acres. The figures for 1877-78, the latest available year, compared 
with those of the first revision year, show a rise in the waste of 941 
acres and in collections of £1093 (Rs. 10,930), and a fall in the 
occupied area of 950 acres. 

In the eighteen villages surveyed in 1845-46 and re-settled in 
1875-76, the figures of the year of settlement, compared with 
those of the year before, show a fall in the occupied area of 376 
acres, in the waste of 8272 acres, in remissions of 2s. (Re. 1), and in 
collections of £22 (Rs. 220). A comparison of the figures of the 
year of settlement, with the average of the ten previous years, 
shows a fall in the occupied area of 750 acres, in the waste of 7672 
acres, in remissions of £21 (Rs. 210), and in collections of £76 
(Rs. 760). During the thirty years of survey rates yearly 
remissions were granted, the largest sums being £55 (Rs. 550) in 
1859-60 and £34 (Rs. 340) in 1851-52. A comparison of the 
average of the thirty years of survey rates, with the average of 
the ten previous years, shows a rise in the occupied area of 4287 
acres and in collections of £264 (Rs. 2640), and a fall in the waste 
of 4840 acres and in remissions of £15 (Rs. 150). These eighteen 
villages were re-settled in 1875-76. The figures of the year of 
revision, compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the 
occupied area of 334 acres, and in remissions of £88 (Rs. 880) ; and 
a fall in collections of £33 (Rs. 330), and in the waste of 561 acres. 
The figures for 1877-78, the latest available year, contrasted with 
the year of revision, show a rise in the occupied area of 886 acres, 
and in collections of £154 (Rs. 1540). 

In the forty-five Government villages settled in 1845-46, the 
figures of the year of settlement, compared with those of the year 
before, show a rise in the occupied area of 8029 acres ; and a fall 
in the waste of 17,109 acres, in remissions of £5 (Rs. 50), and in 
collections of £440 (Rs. 4400) . A comparison of the year of 
settlement, with the ten previous years, shows arise in the occupied 
area of 11,192 acres, and a fall in the waste of 16,797 acres, in 
remissions of £66 (Rs. 660), and in collections of £309 (Rs. 3090). 
During the thirty-three years of survey rates, yearly remissions 
were granted, the largest sums being £323 (Rs. 3230) in 1859-60 
and £58 (Rs. 580) in 1853-54. A comparison of the average of the 
thirty-three years of survey rates, with the average of the ten years 
before the survey, shows a rise in the occupied area of 25,391 acres, 
in the waste of 16 acres, and in collections of £688 (Rs. 6880) ; and 
a fall in remissions of £51 (Rs. 510). 

Adding to the figures of these four leading groups, the details of 
the remaining twenty villages, four of which were settled in 1844-45, 
thirteen in 1846-47, one in 1851-52, and two in 1853-54, the result 
for the whole sub-division, comparing the average returns of the ten 
years before the survey and of the thirty-three years of survey 
rates, is a rise in the occupied area of 58,243 acres, and in collections 
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of £1228 (Rs. 12,280), and a fall in tbe waste of 13,436 acres and 
in remissions of £554 (Rs. 5540). Again, comparing tbe average 
returns of tbe ten years before the snrvey and the returns forl877-78, 
the result is a rise of 90,111 acres or 88 per cent in the occupied area 
and of £4661 (Rs. 46,610) or 62-9 per cent in the collections. 

The following statement gives the details : 


Dindori Tillage and Land Revenue, 1842-1878. 
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Gttoup L— 15 Vir-iiais settled is 1842-43. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 


13,918 

4327 

18,245 

7583 

6277 

57 


57 

15,654 

92 

317 

777 

16,840 


1842-43 

17,326 

3586 

20,912 

8667 

6674 

805 

... 

805 

11,406 

97 

324 

645 

12,672 


1832-33 to 
1841-42 ... 

U,805 

4267 

16,072 

8770 

6351 

1314 

5 

1319 

13,306 

76 

318 

9*23 

14,623 

266 

1841-42 to 
1873-74 

20,505 

3493 

23.998 

5117 

6206 

38 

8 

46 

13,019 

383 

758 

343 

14,574 


1873-74 

24,568 

3466 

28,034 

870 

5997 




14,578 

365 

1150 

55 

16,148 

... 

1874-75 

27,940 

3468 

31,408 

862 

3689 

5101 


5101 

16,284 

168 

1149 

61 

17,662 

3 

1877-78 

27,097 

3466 

30,563 

1705 

3697 

... 

... 


20,590 

44b 

1145 

45 

22,226 

473 


GROCT II.— 23 ViLLiOES SETTLED IN 1843.44. 

1842-43 

24,70.5 

9916 

34.621^2,065 

12,860 

604 

9 

61-3 

34,577 

159 

63-3 

882 

36,161 


1843-44 

29,993 

9357 

39,150 

11,926 

13,344 

975 

3 

978 

27,494 

227 

638 

7S4 

29,043 


1833-34 to 
1842-43 ... 

20,700 

9919 

30,619 

15,007 

I3,0S0 

3515 

47 

8562 

29,569 

118 

5X9 

1316 

31,522 

35 

1843-44 to 















187d-74 ... 

36,970 

8354 

45,324 

60-10 

12,870 

108 

... 

108 

30,997 

1190 

1625 

270 

34,082 

6 

1873-74 

41,64J 

8071 

49,713 

627! 13.831 

55 


55 

33,02511581,2719 

213 

37,538 

2 

1874-75 

47,934 

8117 

66,051 

622 

10.105 

10,337 


10,337 

38,6051 854:2710 

127 

42,296 

97 

1877-78 

46,983 

8118 

55,101 

1563jl0,l21 



... 

48,212 2197,2710 

1 1 

112 

53,231 

941 





Grocp III. — 4 Villages 

SETTLED 15 1844-45. 





1843-44 

1366 

647 

2013 

969 

285 




1302 


16 

10 

1328 


1844-45 

1495 

639 

2034 

11*28 

396 

9 


9 

896 


13 


909 


1834-35 to 















1843-44 

1236 

634 

1870 

897 

294 

39 

4 

43 

1113 


17 

24 

1154 


1844-45 to 















1877-78 .. 

2414 

533 

2947 

1715 

1.323 

6 

2 

8 

1168 


118 

27 

1313 

2 

1877-78 

3047 

555 

3602 

1792 

2083 




9447 


169 

2 

1618 

37 




GrOCP IV.— 18 VlLliAOES 

SETTLED IN 1845-46. 





1844-45 

7681 

38-n 

1 

11,532 13,869 

5709 

1 


1 

4043 

76 

90 

65 

4264 


1845-48 

7897 

3259 

11,156 

5697 

11 




3901 

66 

61 

13 

4041 


1835-36 to 















1844-45 ... 

8137 

3769 

11,906 13,269 

6710 

211 

1 

212 

4234 

48; 100 

416 

4798 

62 

1845-46 to 















1874-75 

12,924 

3269 

16,193 

8429 

5132 

35 

23 

58 

64:.7 

272 

6ie 

95 

7442 


1874-75 

14,340 

3259 

17,599 11,772 

10,209 




7143 

121 

937 

13 

8214 


1875-76 

14, .586 

3347 

17,9-t3 11,21M2,281 

880 


880 

6823 

164 

874 

20 

7881 

4 

1877-78 

15,476 

3344 

18,819jlO,31Y2,293 




8118 

427 

874 

7 

9426 

42 





Group V, — 45 Villages 

SETTLED IN 1845-46. 




1844-45 

23,575 

9107 

32,68247,410^0,731' 69 

26 

85 

1.5,13.3 

213 

202 

686 

16,134 


1845-46 

33,12^ 

75S7 

40,711 

10,310 

1*255 


31 

SI 

11,391 

179 

138 

27 

11,735 


1835.36 to 















1844-45 

20,447 

9072 

29,519 

27,107 

10,784} 655 

41 

696 

13,467 

156! 274 

926 

14,823 

73 

1840-46 to 















1877-78 

47,018 

7892 

64,910 27,123 

I5,56li 138 

43 

181 

19,063 

840,1534 

276 

21,703 

32 


66,108 

8003 

64,lll|39,005 

28,014 

... 



23,426 

345^2163 

54 

26,987 

88 
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Dindori Tillage and Land Revenue, 18iS-187S — continued. 
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Grofp VI. — 9 Villages settled in 1846-47. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1845*46 

538( 

1506 

6886 

3310 

2573 


6 

6 

2835 


40 

31 

2906 


1846-47 

5772 

1457 

7229 

1863 

1260 


11 

11 

2140 


32 

1 

2173 


1836-37 to 















1845-46 ... 

490C 

1617 

6517 

2969 

2644 

82 

11 

93 

2722 


46 

77 

2845 

10 

1846-47 to 















1877-78 ... 

8302 

1536 

9838 

7050 

3333 

11 

4 

IS 

3129 

26 

258 

52 

3465 

2 

1877-78 

10,899 

1597 

12,496 

9721 

5629 


... 


3824 

... 

362 

... 

4186 

10 


Grofp VII. — 4 Villages settled in 1846-47. 

1845-46 

Tlo 

343 

1058 

1166 

628 




339 



7 

346 


1846-47 

572 

339 

911 

306 

82 


5 

5 

240 


2 

2 

244 

... 

1836-37 to 















1845-46 ... 

682 

323 

1005 

1209 

628 

23 


23 

303 


2 

14 

319 

1 

1846-47 to 















1874-75 ... 

1166 

364 

1530 

793 

545 

6 

2 

8 

453 

1 

67 

18 

628 


1874-75 

1410 

381 

1791 

1415 

962 


. 

... 

573 

7 

88 

10 

678 


1875-76 

1472 

406 

1878 

1149 

1436 

78 

1 ^ . 

78 

554 

4 

88 

14 

660 


1877-78 

1824 

411 

1935 

1126 

1404 

... 

... 

... 

653 


88 

... 

741 





Grocp VIII.— 

1 Village settlei) in 1851-62. 





1850-51 

1560 

346 

1906 

420 

808 




1074 


23 

1 

1098 


1851-52 

1605 

346 

1951 

396 

277 



... 

1098 

... 

23 

1 

1122 

... 

1841-42 to 















1850-51 ... 

1362 

345 

1707 

559 

353 

2 


2 

976 


53 

I 

1029 


1851-52 to 















1877-78 ... 

1870 

254 

2124 

337 

327 

3 

... 

3 

982 


61 

12 

1055 


1877-78 

1779 

254 

2033 

430 

540 



... 

948 


80 

6 

1034 



Group IX.— 2 Vili-aoes shtled in 1853-64. 

1852-53 

2345 

628 

2973 

1050 

1441 

4 


* 

2811 

8 

46 

28 

2893 


1853-54 

2394 

499 

2893 

1518 

1254 

73 


73 

1601 

8 

46 

22 

1677 


1843-44 to 















1852-53 ... 

2292 

718 

3010 

1094 

1441 

20 

1 

21 

2782 

3 

45 

88 

2918 

6 

1853-54 to 















1377-78 ... 

S082 

522 

3604 

831 

1230 

3 


3 

1970 

4 

15.5 

19 

2148 

1 

1877-78 

3151 

525 

3676 

753 

1236 



... 

1993 


191 

5 

21S9 


Ten years be- 















fore survey . 

71,561 

30,664 

102,225 

70,891 

41,290 

5861 

UO 

5971 

68,471 

401 1374 

37S5 

74,031 

453 

Period of first 















survey 

134,251 

26,217 

160,468 67,445 

44,527 

348 

82 

430 

77,319 

2715 5174 

1113 

86,311 

43 

1877-78 

I66,063j26,273 

192,336|66,408| 

65,017 




109,210 

34i5j 

7782. 

231 

120,638 

1591 


According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 6396 ploughs, 2319 carts, 20,671 
bullocks, 21,290 cows, 9267 buffaloes, 1329 horses, 8077 sheep and 
goats, and 380 asses. 

In 1880-81, 6886 holdings or khdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 30| acres and an average rental of £2 2s. 6d. (Rs. 21- 
4-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population, these 
hoWngs would represent an allotment of 20i acres at a yearly rent 
8 23—60 
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of £1 8s. (Rs. 14) . If distributed among the whole population of 
the sub-division, the share to each would amount to acres and the 
incidence of the land-tax to 4s. 3d. (Rs. 2-2-0). 

In 1880-81, of 183,554 acres held for tillage, 31,338 or 17 07 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 152,210 acres 1071 were 
twice cropped. Of 153,287 acres, the area under actual cultivation, 
grain crops occupied 93,014 or 60'68 per cent, 37,195 of them under 
wheat gahu Triticum aestivum, 23,399 under ndgli Eleusine coracana, 
14,592 under bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 11,379 under ,suva Panicum 
miliaceum, 4999 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 770 under jvdri 
Sorghum vulgare, 75 under maize inakl-a Zea, mays, 11 under Italian 
millet rdla Panicum italicum, and 594 under other cereals. Pulses 
occupied 24,308 acres or 15‘85 per cent, 14,432 of them under gram 
harbhara Cicer arietinum, 5188 unjder udid Phaseolus mungo, 1722 
under lentils masur Ervum lens, 1504 under tiir Cajanus indicus, 
798 under IcuUth Dolichos biflorus, 589 under peas vdtdna Pisum 
sativum, 39 under mug Phaseolus radiatus, and 36 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 32,241 acres or 21 '03 per cent, 28,524 of them 
under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, 27 under linseed alshi 
Linum usitatissimum, and 3690 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
438 acres or 0'28 per cent, all under Bombay hemp tag or san 
Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 3286 acres or 2T4 
per cent, 1374 of them under sugarcane tis Saccharum officinarum, 
1080 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 180 under tobacco 
tamhdhhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 652 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 72,290 people lodged 
in 12,558 houses, 71,080 or 98’32 per cent were Hindus and 1210 or 
1-67 percent Musalmdns. The details of the Hindu castes are ; 1733 
Brahmans ; 9 Thakurs or Brahma Kshatris and 5 K4yasth Prabhns, 
writers ; 703 Jains, 146 Lad.sakka Vanis, 91 MarwAdis, and 22 
Lingayats, traders and merchants; 26,279 Kunbis, 1213 Malis, 137 
Rajputs, and 38 Hetkaris, husbandmen ; 971 Shimpis, tailors; 629 
Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 605 Sutars, carpenters; 399 
Kumbhars, potters ; 190 LohArs, blacksmiths ; 23 KAsArs, copper- 
smiths ; 17 Ghisadis, tinkers; 14 Jingars, saddlers ; 8 Otaris, metal- 
casters; 1393 Telis, oil-pressers ; 60 Koshtis, 33 Sails, aud6 Ravals, 
weavers ; 12 Rangaris, dyers ; 149 Guravs, drummers ; 49 KolhAtis, 
rope-dancers; 428 Nhavis, barbers ; 128 Parits, washermen; 444 
Dhangars, shepherds; 156 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 10 Bhois, fishers; 
74 BeldArs, stone-masons ; 23 Pardeshis and 15 Komtis, labourers ; 
19 KhAtiks, butchers; 7 Patharvats, stone-cutters ; 22,130 Kolis, 2567 
Vanjaris, 212 Bhils^ 144 Vadars, 74 VArlis, and 27 ThAkurs, early or 
unsettled tribes ; 7747 MhArs, watchmen; 720 ChAmbhars, tanners; 
520 Mangs, rope-makers and servant.^ ; 24 HAlemars and 3 Garudis, 
snake-charmers and dancers; 222 Gosavis, 120 BairAgis, 109 
Chitrakathis, 53 GopAls, 48 Manbhavs, 30 Gondhalis, 23 PAnguls, 
22 Jangams, 20 BharAdis, 14 Jogis, and 7 Joshis, beggars. 

Kalvan, in the north-west of the district, is bounded on the north 
by BAglAn ; on the east by Malegaon ; on the south by the Sapta- 
shring range and Dindori and ChAndor; and on the west by the Surat 
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Dangs and the Surgana state. Its area is 554 square milas. In 
1881 its population was 58,486 or 105 to the square mile, and its 
land revenue £9277 (Rs. 92,770). 

Of the 554 square miles 393 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, twelve square miles are 
occupied by alienated villages. The rest contains 142,627 acres or 
58'40 per cent of arable land ; 13,294 acres or 5‘44 per cent of 
unarable landj 78,931 acres or 32'32 per cent of grass; 9388 acres 
or 3"S4 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 
142,627 arable acres, 10,856 acres or 7‘6 per cent have to be taken 
on account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 131,771 acres the actual area of arable Government land, 
99,332 acres or 75'4 per cent were under tillage in 1880-81. 

The west is full of steep bare hills, without any forest and with 
no tillage except in the bottoms of valleys. Towards the east the 
country, though flatter and better tilled, is divided by a spur that 
runs south-east from the Sahyadris with steep scantily wooded sides 
and flat tops. In the south rises the high and rugged Saptashring 
range \vith its lower slopes fringed with teak. Neither the northern 
nor the central range has hills of notable height or form. But in 
the south, where the Sahyadris sweep eastward and form the 
Saptashring hills, there are several strange and isolated peaks 
including Achla and Tahola. About ten miles further, Saptashring 
is the central hill of the range, with a flat top about a mile and 
a half long, from which a narrow and lofty ridge rises into several 
wild and picturesque peaks. Further east are several smaller peaks, 
among them Dhodap with a notable cleft cut clean across the ridge. 
Saptashring and Dhodap are both hill forts. 

Travelling.is diSicult except east and west along the main valleys, 
up which carts can, but not without great diflBculty, be taken to 
Hatgad in the extreme west. The only cart roads across the 
southern or Saptashring range are through the Rahud pass in the 
west, and the Ahivat pass close to Saptashring. Of the central ranges, 
the more southerly, between the Ahivat pass and Abhona, is crossed 
by the Chinchbari, which is passable for carts, and from Kandsi, 
three miles west of Abhona, a cart track crosses the more northerly 
of the central ranges by the Lahan pass. Through the northern 
range, the Bhilband, or Katar pass, leads from Gandra to Dang 
Sanndana in Baglan, and the Ihmpal pass leads from Kalvan to 
Satana. 

Especially in the west the climate is more feverish than in any 
other part of the district. The twelve villages which lie below the 
Sahyadris are as unhealthy as the Surat Dangs, plagued with fever 
throughout the year, except for two or three months in the hot 
weather. Above the Sahyddris, a belt about twelve miles broad 
as far as Abhona is exceedingly feverish from the end of the rains 
till March. Further east the country is more open and fever less 
common. Except for its feverishness the climate in the west is 
pleasant, and Saptashring and the other hill tops are always cool. 
The supply of rain is usually abundant and almost never fails. It 
varies greatly, being heaviest in the west and gradually growing 
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lighter towards the east. At Kalvan, which is fairly central, the 
average fall, during the eight years ending 1881, was 32 inches. 
The details are : mi- mi. 


Year. 

RainfalL 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

RainfalL 

1874 

In3. Cts. 
30 42 

1877 

Ins. Cts. 
13 30 

1880 

Ins. Cts. 
24 21 

1875 

31 74 

1878 

70 58 

1881 

20 37 

1876 

16 10 

1879 

56 43 




Except in the twelve villages below the Sahyadris in the west 
the water-supply is abundant. The chief rivers are the Girna and 
its tributary the Punad. The Girna is formed by several streams, 
which rise in the south-west comer of Khlvan. It Sows nearly 
east, and quickly growing in volume and breadth, at Kalvan, about 
twenty miles from its source, it Sows between high bare banks, a 
river about 100 yards wide. The Punad rising in the north-west 
hills, with a wide bed and between high banks. Sows south-east 
for about Sfteen miles till it joins the Gima at Bej four miles below 
Kalvan. Two other streams which join the Girna from the south 
are of some size and local importance. The Markandi, rising below 
the hill of Saptashring, after a north-easterly course of eleven miles, 
falls into the Girna near Kalvan, and, further to the east, with several 
sources in the hills between Dhodap and Chandor, the Kosthn 
Sows north-east for about twelve miles and falls into the Gima 
near Kalvan. The other streams on the right, and all the feeders 
on the left, have very short courses of not more than a few miles. 
Except during the rains all these rivers and streams are passable, 
though the steepness of the banks and the depth of the channels 
make the crossing very difficult for carts. There are no large ponds 
or reservoirs, but the channels, both of the larger and of the smaller 
streams, are dammed in many places, the largest dam being on the 
Girna at Abhona. Besides these, there were, in 1881-82, 486 wells 
of which 86 were with steps and 400 without steps, .59 dams, 25 
dhekudis or water-lifts, and 42 ponds. 

Till 1869 when they were transferred to Nasik, Kalvan and 
Baglan formed the old Baglan sub-division of Khandesh. In 
1874, Kalvan was separated from Baglan and made a distinct 
sub-division. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
during the thirty-two years since the introduction of the survey in 1842, 
the 159 villages of the sub-division have to be divided into three 
groups, eleven villages settled in 1845-46, twenty-nine villages settled 
in 1867-68, and 119 villages settled in 1868-69. In the twenty-nine 
villages settled in 1867-68, the figures of the settlement year, 
compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied 
area of 5242 acres, in the waste of 397.3 acres, and in remissions of 
£lo3 (Rs. 1.5.30); and a fall in collections of £475 (Rs. 4750). 
CtJinpared with the average of the ten years previous to the survey 
settlement, the figures tVu' the settlement year show an increase in 
the occupied area of 8321 acres, in the waste of 7339 acres, and in 
remissions of £141 {Rs.1410); and a fall in collections of £131 
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(Es.1310). During tHe eleven years of survey rates, yearly remissions 
were granted, the largest sums being £159 (Rs. 1590) in 1867-68 
and £lll (Rs. 1110) in 1872-73. A comparison of the average of 
the eleven years of survey rates, with the average of the ten years 
before the survey, shows a rise in the occupied area of 15,593 acres, 
in the waste of 144 acres, in remissions of £10 (Rs. 100), and in 
collections of £176 (Rs. 1760). 

In the 119 villages settled in 1868-69, the figures of the 
year of settlement, compared with those of the year before, show 
a rise in the occupied area of 15,476 acres, and in remissions 
of £495 (Rs. 4950) ; and a fall in the waste of 986 acres and in 
collections of £1038 (Rs. 10,380). Compared with the average of 
the ten previous years, the figures for the year of settlement show 
a rise in the occupied area of 17,752 acres, and in remissions of 
£461 (Rs. 4610) ; and a fall in the waste of 10,483 acres and in 
collections of £621 (Rs. 6210). During the ten years of survey 
rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest snms being £499 
(Rs. 4990) in 1868-69 and £137 (Rs. 1370) in 1877-78. Compared 
with the average returns for the ten previous years, the average of 
the ten years of survey rates shows a rise in the occupied area of 
20,877 acres, and in remissions of £81 (Rs. 810) ; and a fall in the 
waste of 14,146 acres and in collections of £165 (Rs. 1650). 
Adding to the details of these two groups the details of the 
remaining group of eleven villages settled in 1845-46 and revised in 
1875-76, the result for the whole sub-division is, comparing the 
; average of the ten years before the survey with the average of the 
•; ten years since the survey, a rise in the occupied area of 37,432 acres, 
. in remissions of £87 (Rs. 870), and in collections of £40 (Rs. 400) 
or 0'5 per cent. Comparing the average returns of the ten years 
before the survey and the returns for 1877-78, the result is an 
increase of 41,389 acres or 35 per cent in the occupied area and of 
‘ £32 (Rs. 320) or 0'4 per cent, in collections. 

The following statement gives the details : 

Kalvan Tillage and Land Revenue, 1845-1878. 
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CoLLicnoss. 

Ol 

Q 

Z 

Q 

Z 

< 

e 

s 

O 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total, 

Assessed. 

Alienated 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarablc. 




Group I. 

~11 Villages 

SETTLED IN 

1845-46. 






Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1S44-45 ... 

2646 

889 

353.5 

3481 

1272 


3 

3 

1165 


10 

44 

1219 


1845-4t5 

2894 

778 

3072 

3685 

1895 


11 

11 

929 


20 


949 


1835-36 to 















1844-45 . 

2530 

803 

3333 

3630 

1267 

37: 


37 

1091 


8 

60 

1149 


1845-40 to 















1H74-75 . 

3517 

7 7- 

4295 

3851 

1243 

1 

3 

4 

1248 


146 

41 

1433 


'1S7.-7.T . . 

4126 


4904 

3833 

762 




1539 


193 

35 

1767 


187:-76 .. 

563.5 

79.1 

6428 

3792 

8789 

815 


815 

1501 


193 

16 

1710 


1877-78 

5378 

793 

6171 

4095 

8803 




2155 

... 

19^ 


2357 





I 

1 
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Knlcan Tillage and Land Revenue, lSlto-1818 — continued. 


Year. 

Area. 

j Remissions. 

1 

Collections. 


9C 

9 

g 

Q 

< 

1 

o 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

1 

1 H 

' -c 
o 

5 

, < 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied, 

Alienated. 

cS 

eS 

D 

Total. 

rS 

«! 

< 

rs 

a 

2 

u 

< 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Unarablc. 
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P 

o 
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Grocp n.--29 Villages settled 

IN 1867-6S. 







Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Ea. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs.' 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

l?66-67 ... 

30,272 

3735 

34,007 

12,637 

6020 

61 


01 

33,504 

1 

308 

•229 34,041 


l?b7'6S 

35,387 

3862 

39,249 

16,610 

23,444 

1595 


1595 

28,731 

1 

340 

219 29,290 


1S57-5S to 
















1866-IJ7 ... 

27,156 

3772 

30,928 

9271 

5273 

184 


184 

30,177 


251 

175 30,603 


lS67-t)S to 










1 






1877-78 ... 

42,64.5 

3876 

46,521 

9415 

24,044 

281 


2S1 

31,271 


3.59 

729 32,36.5 

43 

1377-78 ... 

43,905 

3938 

47,813 

7945 

•24,569 

8 


8 

81,712 

i 

358 

370 32,440 444 

' 1 1 




Group III. — 119 Villages settled 

IN 1S68-69. 






1867-08 ... 

38,179 

6303 

44,482 

38,621 

12,211 

38 

! 

38 

41,729 

12l', 

533 

1.588 43,071 


1S6S-89 ... 

52,842 

7116 

59,958 

28,753 

74, >04 

4991 

2 i 

4993 

31,844 

51' 

834 

863 

33,592 


1858-59 to 







1 



i 



1 



1807-63 ... 

35,954 

6252 

42,206 

39,230 

12,722 

376 

4 ! 

380 

38,632 

51^ 

417 

700 39,800 


18'!8.H9 to 







1 



[ 



1 



1877-73 ... 

56,146 

6937 

63,083 

2-5,090 

77,779 

nss 


nss 

36,356 

105 

72S 

961 38,150 


1377-78 ... 

56,989 

6953 

63,842 

23,986 

7?, 713 

1375 

■ 

1375 

35,804 

... j 720 

55. 

37,076202 

1 

Ten rears 





1 





1 






















yey 

65,640 

10,827 

76,467 

52,137 

19,262 

597 

4 

601 

69,900 

51 

676 

925 


1,562 


Period of first 





! 





1 






8un*ey .. 

102,308 

11,591 

113,809 

.38,356 

lo-boon; 

1473 

3 

1470 

68,872) 

112 1233 

.731 

7 

1,948 

43 

1877-78 .. 

1 

100,172 

I 

11, 0S4j 117,856 

36,026| il2,085j 

1383 


1383 

69,671 j 

. 1271 

yaij 71.873 646 


According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 6695 ploughs, 1256 carts, 9885 
bullocks, 11,684 cows, 4682 buffaloes, 1072 horses, 19,303 sheep 
and goats, and 482 asses. 

In 1880-81, 4941 holdings or Jihdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 24^ acres and an average rental of £1 16s. 4J(7. 

(Rs. 18-3-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of lOf acres at a yearly 
rent of 14s. 3d.(Rs. 7-2-0). If distributed among the whole population 
of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 2^^ acres and 
the incidence of the land-tax to Ss’. 3cZ. (Es. 1-10-0). _ 

In 1880-81, of 108,950 acres held for tillage 9618 or8’82 per cent 1 ; 

were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 99,332 acres, 2004 I 

were twice cropped. Of 101,336 acres, the area under actual | 

cultivation, grain crops occupied 66,496 acres or 65-61 per cent, jl 

41,585 of them under hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 6899 under ndgli 
Eleusine coracana, 6645 under wheat gahu Triticum asstivum, 

6164 under jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 2089 under rice bhdt Oryza M ' 
sativa, 1559 under sdva Panicum miliaceum, 786 under Italian M 
millet rdla Panicum italicum, 742 under maize maltha Zea mays, V| i 
and 27 under other cereals. Pulses occupied 88,256 acres or IS'Ol | I 
per cent, 8512 of them under kidith Dolichos biflorus, 7176 I 
under gram /turfe^ara Cicer arietinum, 1125 under «</id Phaseolus “ \ 
mungo, 740 under lentils masur Ervum lens, and 673 under peas j 
rdfdiiaPisum sativum. Oilseeds occupied 14,536 acres or 14-34 per \ 
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cent, 2405 of tliem under linseed ahhi Linum usitatissimum, 1818 
under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, and 10,313 under otHer 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 1154 acres or 1‘13 per cent, all of them 
under brown bemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 894 acres or 0'S8 per cent, 553 of them under 
sugarcane us Saccharum ofiScinarum, 122 under chillies mirchi 
Capsicum frutescens, and the remaining 219 under various vegetables 
and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 58,486 people lodged 
in 10,352 houses, 57,749 or 98'73 per cent were Hindus and 737 or 
1‘25 per cent Musalmans. The details of the Hindu castes are: 1002 
Brahmans; 31 Thakurs or Brahma Kshatris and 10 Kayasth Prabhus, 
writers ; 1073 Ladsakka Vanis, 190 Jains, 20 Lingayats, 2 Marvadis, 
and one Bhatia, traders and merchants; 29,207 Kunbis, 1640 Malis, 
130 Rajputs, 11 Hetkaris, 9 Kanadas, and 7 Tirmalis, husbandmen; 
536 Sonars, gold and silver smiths ; 448 Shimpis, tailors ; 341 Sutars, 
carpenters ; 224 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 208 Kumbhars, potters ; 66 
Kas4rs and 4 Tambats, coppersmiths ; 1 5Ghisadis,tinkers ; 15 Otaris, 
metal-casters; 896 Telis, oil-pressers ; 42 Rangaris, dyers; 14 Sails, 
weavers ; 34 Guravs, drummers ; 32 Kolhatis, rope-dancers ; 374 
N ha vis, barbers ; 73 Pari ts, washermen ; 804 Dhangars, shepherds; 
13 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 62 Bhois, fishers ; 96 Beldars, stone-masons ; 
56 Patharvats, stone-cutters; 20 Khdtiks, butchers; 15 Kalals, 
liquor-sellers ; 14 Pardhis, hunters ; 13 Halvais, sweetmeat-makers ; 
1 4,085 Bhils, 764 Kolis, 369 Vdrlis, 279 Vanjdris, 108 Kathkaris, 
2 Ramoshis ; 61 Kangaris, and 52 Vadars, early or unsettled tribes ; 
2861 Mhars, watchmen ; 605 Chambars and 16 Dhors, tanners ; 800 
Mfingsand 11 Halemars, rope-makers and servants; 179 Gosavis, 
119 Bharadis, 71 Bairagis, 41 Manbhavs, 38 Jangams, 15Gondhalis, 
11 Chitrakathis, 11 Gopals, and 3 Jogis, beggars. 

Ba'gla'n, one of the northern sub-divisions,is bounded on the north 
by the Pimpalner sub-division of Khandesh; on the east by MMegaon; 
on the south by Kalvan; and on the west by the Dharampur state 
and the Songad division of the Gaikwar’s territory. Its area is 
about 619 square miles. In 1881 its population was 64,875 or 104 
to the square mile, and its land revenue £14,933 (Rs. 1,49,380). 

Of the 619 square miles 591 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, twenty-five square miles 
are occupied by alienated villages. The rest contains 218,215 acres 
or 60*25 per cent of arable land, 25,136 acres or 6'94 per cent of 
unarable land, 106,565 acres or 29*42 percentof grass orkiiran, 12,260 
acres or 3*39 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 
218,215 arable acres, 11,692 acres, or 5*31 per cent have to be taken 
on account of alienated land in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 206,523 acres the actual area of arable Government land, 
167,156 or 80*93 per cent were under tillage in 1881-82. 

W est Baglan is crowded with steep narrow ridges running nearly 
east and west. The hill sides are fairly clothed with mango, 
khair Acacia catechu, sddada or am Terminalia tomentosa, 
jdmbhul Eugenia jambolana, salai Boswellia thurifera, and 
dhdvda Canocarpus latifolia, and, except in a western belt about 
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eight miles broad, with teak. Most of the ridges are crowned by 
perpendicular ledges of rock, and the tops of many of them are 
fortified, the chief being Saler in Baroda territory in the extreme 
west and Mulher about ten miles east of Saler. Between the 
ridges lie narrow valleys generally seamed by deep torrent beds. 
To the east and south the country grows flatter and more open with 
here and there isolated groups of steep flat-topped hills. Even in 
the level parts much of the land is fallow and covered with 
brushwood. In the north three cart roads and bullock tracks lead to 
Pimpalner in Khandesh. The cart roads are, beginning from the 
west, about twelve miles from the Sahyadris, the Sail pass, a well 
made road from the large village of Taharabad, by Dasvel towards 
Pimpalner ; the Pisol pass four miles east of the Sail pass ; and 
the Rahud pass in the extreme east of Baglan. The tracks fit for 
bullocks that pass north into Pimpalner, are Chevati on the west 
four miles from the Sahyadris, and Hindul about half way between 
Pisol and Rahud. The rest of the northern border is impassable 
for carts and too steep for cattle. On the west the only pass is Babulna 
about two miles north of Saler. It is much used for carrying wood 
from the Dangs to the Nasik markets. South-west two cart-roads 
cross to Kalvan through the Bhilhand and the Pimpalner passes. 
In the body of the sub-division it is difficult to travel except east 
and west. Many of the glens between the chief villages have been 
cleared and made passable for carts, but the long ridges of hills 
which run east and west make it impossible for carts to cross from 
north to south except along the made roads. In the east the 
country is generally open, and travelling is easy. 

For a month or two after the rains (October -November), the 
climate is feverish especially in the west. At other seasons Baglan 
is healthy and the hot weather is cool with a strong west wind. In 
the west, over a belt about fifteen miles broad, the average rainfall is 
about 100 inches. But at Satana in the south-east, during the twelve 
years ending 1881, the average fall was 20-33 inches. The details 
are : 


Bdgldn Rainfall, 1S70-1SS1. 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

j Year. 

Rainfall. 

1 Year, 

Rainfall. 

1870 

Ins. Cts. 
17 96 

1873 

Ins. Cts. 
18 30 

1 

1 

' 1S76 

Ins Cts 
10 87 

1879 

Ins. Cts 

1&71 

11 64 

im 

37 20 

: 1^77 

10 3-4 

1880 


1872 

23 91 

1875 

39 18 

1 liiTS 

21 97 

1881 

13 98 


The chief river is the Mosam. It rises in the extreme north- 
west close to the Sahyadris, flows east to Jaykheda, and then 
turns to the south-east. During the first ten miles the course 
is broken by dams with long reaches of deep water above each. 
During the rest of its course the river is broad and shallow. The’ 
bed is mostly sandy and the banks generally steep. Many small 
streams join it both from the north and the south, those on the north 
bank flowing south-east and those on the south, north-east The 
only other river of importance is the Satana, whose two main 
branches nse in the south-west hills, and, after flowing nearly parallel 
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for twelve miles, join their waters above Satana, and fall into the 
Girna to the south-east. The Girna enters Baglan near Thengoda in 
the south-west and flows east between high banks along a channel 
about 200 yards broad. Except a few close to the Sahyadris, most 
Baglan villages have a good supply of river or stream water. 
Except the Girna, the channels of the chief rivers and of many of 
the smaller streams are crossed by dams. There are no ponds or 
reservoirs, but wells are plentiful where the river supply is scanty. 
In 1881-82, there were about 1225 wells, 104 with and 1121 without 
steps, 49 dams, 9 dhehudis or water-lifts, and 9 ponds. 

The route from the Deccan through B4gldn to the Gujarat 
coast has been a line of traffic from remote times. At the end 
of the thirteenth century Baglan is mentioned as a district 
dependent on Gujarat, bordering on the dominions of Ramdev, the 
Devgiri king.'- In 1297, Ray Karan, the last of the Anhilvada 
kings of Gujarat, on—his defeat by Ulugh Khdn, Ala-ud-Din’s 
general, with the help of Ramdev of Devgiri, for several years 
maintained his independence in Baglan.^ In 130(3, Ala-ud-Din’s 
general Malik Kafur encamped on the borders of the Deccan, and 
sent Ray Karan an order to deliver up his daughter Devaldevi, 
then a girl of thirteen years.® Ray Karan refused to give up his 
daughter, and, as a last resource, iu spite of the objections to marrying 
her to a Mardtha, agreed to the proposal of Ramdev of Devgiri that 
she should form an alliance with his son Shankaldev. Ulugh Khdn, 
the Gujarat general, was ordered to force his way through the 
Baglan hills. For two months Ray Karan defeated all his attempts, 
but at last the Musalmans prevailed. Ray Karan was defeated and 
forced to fly, leaving his elephants, tents, and equipage on the field.* 
Ulugh Kh4n pursued him without success. While halting for two days 
within a march of Devgiri, some 300 of his troops went without 
leave to see the caves of Ellora. On the way they fell in with a party 
of Hindu horsemen, and, after a sharp fight, secured the lady whom 
they were escorting, and found that she was the princess Devaldevi. 
She was carried in triumph to Delhi and became the wife of Khizr 
Khdn, Ala-ud-Din’s son.® In the same year, when Rdmdev of 
Devgad agreed to hold his territory as a tributary of Delhi, his 
power was extended to Navsdri in Gujarat. This must have included 
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* Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 327. According to the Tattva, one of the books on Jyotish 
ShAstra or Hindu Astronomy, BAglAn, with Kalvan and KhAndesh, is represented as 
the northern boundary of AlahAraslitra, the e-xtent of RAmdev’s dominions. Grant 
Duff’s MarAthAs, 1-2. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 327. 

® Devaldevi was RAy Karan’s daughter by the beautiful and witty KaulAdevi 
who was taken captive on the defeat of Ray Karan in 1297 and carried to 
AlA-ud-Din (Briggs’ Ferishta, 1.327,329). On hearing of M.ilik KAfur’s expedition 
into the Deccan KaulAdevi begged the king to give orders that Devaldevi should be 
secured and brought to Delhi. Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 365,366. 

■* Elliot and Dowaon, HI. 157, 163. Mr. Forbes (RAs Milla, 217) says : ‘History 
records no more of the unfortunate Karan. He died probably a nameless fugitive.’ 
It seems probable that he remained a refugee at Ramdev’s court. 

° The story of the loves of Devaldevi and Khizr KhAn is told (1325) in a Persian 
poem by Amir Khusru Dehlvi (Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 369). Devaldevi’s after life was 
full of trouble. In 1316 her husband was blinded and put to death by Malik KAfur, 
and, after Malik KAfur’s overthrow she was taken to the harem of MubArik Khilji, 
her husband’s brother and successor. Four years later her new husband was in 
turn killed by the slave Malik Khusru. Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 390-399, 

B 23—51 
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the possession of Bagl4n.^ In 1317, after the overthrow of the 
Hindu prince of Devgiri, Bagldn at least in name became subject 
to the Musalman rulers of Devgiri or Daulatabad. In 1347, in the 
disturbances which ended in the Deccan becoming independent 
of Northern India, the Bahmani kings seem to have lost hold of 
Baglan." In 1366, in the reign of Muhammad Sh4h Bahmani I., the 
Baglan chief is mentioned as making common cause with, and 
sending troops to help, the rebel Bairam Khan Mazindarani who was 
causing disturbances near Daulatabad. The Baglan chief, with 
many supporters, accompanied Bairam Khan to Paithan, but, on 
hearing of the Bahmani king’s approach, deserted the cause and 
fled.® A few years later, in 1370, when Malik Raja, the founder of 
the Faruki dynasty, established himself in Khandesh, he marched 
against Raja Baharji, the Baglan chief, and forced him to pay a 
yearly tribute to Delhi.* This Baglan chief claimed to be of the stock 
of the Kanauj Rathods® and to have been settled in Baglan since a'.d. 
300.® They claimed to have at first been independent, coining their 
own money, and stated that they afterwards lost their power, and 
paid tribute to Gujarat or to the over-lord of the North Deccan, 
whichever happened to be the stronger. Each chief on succession 
took the title of Baharji.'^ At the close of the fourteenth century, on 
the establishment of the Musalman dynasty of Ahmadabad, Bdglan 
seems to have become tributary to Gujarat. In 1429, Abmad 
Shah Bahmani I., who was then at war with Gujardt, laid the country 
waste, and unsuccessfully attempted to take the fort of Tambola.® 
About 1490 it is noticed that, under the able government of two 
brothers Malik "VVagi and Malik Ashraf, who were in power in 
Daulatabad, the robbers who infested Baglan were brought under 
subjection, and the roads, for the first time, were safe enough for 
merchants and travellers to pass without guards.® In 1499 Ahmad 
Nizamshah, the founder of the Nizamshahi dynasty, compelled 
the Baglan chief to pay him tribute.^® After the conquest of 
Ahmadnagp,r by Bahadurshah in 1.5-39, Bdglan seems to have been 


pearls, 


* Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 369. 2 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 429. 

* Briggs' Ferishta, II. 319, 323, and Scott's Deccan, I. 32-33, 

_ ‘ The first tribute included five large and ten small elephants, besides 
jewels, and money. Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 282. ' 

‘ Tod (Annals of RAjasthAn, II. 2) places the Rithods at Kanaui as early as 470 
S'oTt'lOTo” kanauj Is late M 

« See the Maasirud-Omara in Bird’s Oujardt 122. EAshtrakutds were settled in 
other parts of the Deccan in the fourth and fifth centuries. Buhler in Ind Ant 
VI. 60. The connection between the different branches of the ereat Rithori 
has not been fully made out. It is doubtful whether the RSsht^akutis or 
of Mdlkhet, about twenty-three miles south-east of Kulbarga, were a Dr^yidia^tri^ 
who as conquerors gained a place among the northern Ksliatris, or were nmthem 
Rajputs of the same stock as the Rdthods of Kanaui (470-1 10*1/ Trt fhc 
of the ninth century, the Rdshtrakuta king OoZd 111 ^ 
from North Gujar/t to the Tungahhmlra fnd ‘'rai^ll'L 'family 
dated two grants from Mayurkhandi, the modern Mgrkinda near Vani in Dindori 
Maasiru-I-Omara in Birds Giijardt, 122. In 1.370 when he nabi ^ ii,- 

(Briggs’ Ferishta, IV. 282), in 1529 when he came to Bahadur.^i4h ?Birdl 
122), in 1573 when he paid tribute to Akliar (Bird’s GujarUt, 1^*^ 
when he was conquered by Aurangzeb (Orme’s Historical Fragments 17m the 

B4^^ chief IS caUed Baharji. The origin of the title is not explai^r ’ “ 

^Bnggs; Fenshta, I. 414. See Watson's Gujarit, 36. 

Bnggs Fenshta, I. 200. i» Briggs’ Ferishta, I, 204. 
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under Gujarat control, as in 1548 the Bagldn chief is mentioned as 
serving the Gujarat king with 3000 horse.^ 

In 1573, when Gujardt was conquered by the Emperor Akbar, 
Baharji of BdgMn came with 3000 horse and paid his respects 
to the emperor at Surat. He afterwards did good service by 
handing over the emperor's rebel brother-in-law Mirza Sharaf-ud- 
din Husain whom he seized on his way through Bagldn.® Baglan 
is described in the Ain-i-Akbari (1590) as a mountainous well 
peopled country between Surat and Nandurbar. The chief was of 
the Rathod tribe and commanded 8000 cavalry and 5000 infantry. 
Apricots, apples, grapes, pineapples, pomegranates and citrons grew 
in perfection. It had seven forts, two of which, Mulher and Saler, 
were places of unusual strength.^ 

When he conquered Khandesh in 1599, Akbar attempted to take 
Baglan. Pratapshah, the chief, was besieged for seven years, but as 
there was abundance of pasture, g^ain, and water, and as the passes 
were most strongly fortified and so narrow that not more than two 
men could march abreast, Akbar was in the end obliged to compound 
with the chief, giving him Nizampur, Daita, and Badur with several 
other villages.* In return Pratapshah agreed to take care of 
merchants passing through his territory, to send presents to the 
emperor, and to leave one of his sons as a pledge at Burhanpur.® 
The chief was said to have always in readiness 4000 mares of an 
excellent breed and one hundred elephants. He is also said to have 
coined mahmudis.^ 

In 1629-30 Khaja Abul Hasan, who was sent with 8000 horse to 
recover Nasik, Trimbak, and Sangamner from Khan Jahan Lodi, 
marched through Baglan and the chief met him with 400 horse.’’ 
A grant, dated 1635, shows that Baglan was afterwards ruled by one 
Bhairamshah, Pratapshah's successor.® 

In 1637 Baglan was attacked by Aurangzeb. The chief 
submitted and was made commander of 3000 horse. He received 
the grant of Sultanpur and of Ramnagar in Dharampur on paying 
a yearly tribute of £l0,000 (Rs. 1,00,000).® Bdglan was famous for 
its temperate climate, its streams, and the abundance of its trees 
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’ Bird’s GujarXt, 12’2. ^ Bird’s Gujar.lt, 123. * Gladwiu’s Ain-i-Aklxiri, II. 73. 

* The chief's head-quarters were at .JaitXpur, a village near the Mulher fort, which 
in former times is said to have been a large place, the Telis’ houses alone numbering 
700. It is now nearly deserted though there are remains of numerous buildings. 
Mr. F. L. Charles, C. S. 

® Ogilby (1670, Atlas V.) shows BdglXn as the territory of Duke Pratapshdh. 

* Finch in Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 278 and Harris’ Voyages, I. 85. Hawkins (1608) 
speaks of the chief of Cruly (Karoli four miles south-east of Saler) as lord of a 
province between Daman, Gujarat, and the Deccan (Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 228). In 
1609 the chief of Siler and Mulher furnished 3000 men towards the force that was 
posted at RXmnagar in Dharampur to guard Surat from attack by Mahk Ambar of 
Ahmadnagar. Watson’s Gujarit, 68. 

^ BXdshXh Nima in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 24-2.5. 

®Bom. Gov. Sel. XXVI (New Series), 110. The grant is dated Budhvdr Pawh 
Shuddha %th. Shake 1557 (1635 ad.). In it BhairXin ShXh confers on a BrXhman 
named Mor Joshi, as much land, belonging to Kasba Kanisi of the Biglin Print, as 
can be cultivated with one plough, and a well situated therein. Ditto. 

* Orme’s Historical Fragments, 170. Mulher was called Aurangabad and Siler 
Sultingad. Scott’s Deccan, II. 27. 
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and fruits. It was 200 miles long and 160 broad, with thirty petty 
divisions and about 1000 villages. It was bounded on the north 
by Sultanpur and Nandurbar; on the east by Chandor; on the 
south by Trimbak and Nasik ; and on the west by Surat and the 
territory of the Portuguese.^ According to the traveller Tavernier 
(1640-1666), Baglan, under which he included North Konkan except 
the Portuguese territory, was enriched by the passage of the great 
stream of traffic between Surat and Golkonda. The country was 
full of banian, mango, moha, cassia, khajur or wild date, and other 
trees. There were vast numbers of antelopes, hares, and partridges, 
and towards the mountains were wild cows. Sugarcane was grown 
in many places and there were mills and furnaces for making sugar. 
The ways were safely guarded.- 

In 1670 Moro Trimal, one of Shivaji’s officers, took Safer. In 1672 
Safer was besieged by Muhabad Khan, but a force, sent by Shivaji 
to raise the siege, after severe fighting, succeeded in driving off 
the Moghals. In 1684, Prince Muhammad Azam gained the fort 
by promises and presents. In 1723, the Nizam established himself 
as an independent ruler in the Deccan ; and, under him, there was 
a commandant at Mulher and a governor of Baglan. In 1751, S41er 
and Mulher are mentioned as the chief places in Baglan, where 
Baglanique, half Marathi and half Gujarati, was spoken.® In 1795, 
after the battle of Kharda in Ahmadnagar, Bagldn was ceded by the 
Niz4m to the Peshwa, and along with Khandesh, formed the charge 
of a Sarsubhedar, named Bdlaji Sakhdram, who took a prominent part 
in the Bhil massacres of that time. The fort of Saler is said to 
have been given by the Peshwa for dress money to Rani Gahindbai, 
the wife of Govindrav Gd,ikwar,who, after the battle of Dhodap (1768), 
remained for some time as a state prisoner at Poona and afterwards 
ruled at Baroda from 1793 to 1800. After the Peshwa’s defeat, 
Bdglan passed to the British, by the surrender of the fort of Mulher, 
on the 3rd of July 1818. Till 1869 Baglan formed part of Khdndesh, 
when it was transferred to Ndsik. In 1875, Baglan, with its two 
petty divisions of Jdykheda and Abhona, was divided into two sub- 
divisions, Bagldn with its head-quarters at Satana. and Kalvan. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land 
revenue during the ten years since the introduction of the survey 
in 1868, the 141 villages have to be divided into three groups, 
fifty-nine villages settled in 1867-68, eighty-one villages settled in 
1867-68, and one village settled in 1869-70. In the fifty-nine villages 
settled in 1868-69, the figures of the year of settlement, compared 
with those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 10,263 
acres, in the waste of 31,594 acres, and in remissions of £596 


1 BAdshAh N4ma in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 24-25. Pemt formed part of the 
possessions of the E4ja of Biglr.n, who appointed a Mar4tha of the Bovdr family 
to manage it with the title of Dalvi. Soon after the conquest of Bdgldn, a 
rebellious member of the Pemt family was sent to Delhi by order of Aiiran/zeb knd 
sentenced to death. A\hile awaiting execiitn.n the prisoner cured the Emperor’s 
daughter ot asthma, and, on embracing IslAm, received a grant of Feint Abhona in 

Set "'‘uied Toke. Bom. Gov. 

&ei. AAV 11 (Aew Senes), 108. 

^Taveniier in Harris, II. 359, 3^, and 385. See also Thevenot’s Voyages, V. 
• * AnquetU du Perron, Zend Avesta, cclx. * 
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(Rs. 5960), and a fall in collections of £1138 (Rs. 11,380). A 
comparison of the figures of the year of settlement with the average 
of the ten previous years, shows a rise in the occupied area of 13,973 
acres, in tlie waste of 36,605 acres, and in remissions of £609 
(Rs. 6090), and a fall in collections of £570 (Rs. 5700). During the 
eleven years of survey rates yearly remissions have been granted, 
the largest sums being £693 (Rs. 6930) in 1867-68 and £404 
(Rs. 4040) in 1876-77. A comparison of the average of the eleven 
years since the survey settlement, with the average of the ten years 
before the survey rates, shows a rise in the occupied area of 26,288 
acres, in the waste of 13,996 acres, and in remissions of £60 (Rs. 600), 
and a fall in collections of £33 (Rs. 330). 

In the eighty-one villages settled in 1868-69, the figures of the 
year of settlement compared with those of the year before, show a 
rise in the occupied area of 1 7,368 acres, in the waste of 1 6,813 acres, 
and in remissions of £336 (Rs. 3360), and a fall in collections of £930 
(Rs. 9300). A comparison of the figures of the year of settlement, 
with the average of the ten previous years, shows a rise in the 
occupied area of 19,629 acres, in the waste of 17,853 acres, and in 
remissions of £305 (Rs. 3050), and a fall in collections of £552 
(Rs. 5520). During the ten years since the survey settlement, yearly 
remissions have been granted, the largest sums being £352 (Rs. 3520) 
in 1868-69 and £58 (Rs. 580) in 1870-71. A comparison of the 
average of the ten years since the survey with the average of the ten 
years before the survey shows a rise in the occupied area of 31,118 
acres, in the waste of 5622 acres, and in remissions of £7 (Rs. 70), 
and a fall in collections of £12 (Rs. 120). 

Adding to the figures of these two principal groups the details of 
the one remaining village, the result for the whole sub-division is, 
comparing the average returns of the ten years before the survey 
and of the ten years since the survey, a rise in the occupied area of 
58,232 acres, in the waste of 18,933 acres, in remissions of £68 
(Rs. 680), and in collections of £169 (Rs. 1690) or 1 ’41 per cent. 
Again, comparing the average returns of the ten years before the 
survey and the returns for 1877-78, the result is an increase in the 
tillage area of 64,789 acres or 64 per cent, and in collections of 
£249 (Rs. 2490) or 2 '08 per cent. 

The following statement gives the details: 


Bihjldn Tlllagp and Land Bevpnney 1807-1878. 
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Bdgldn Tillage and Land Revenue, 1867-1878 — continued. 
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Group III.— One Village settled in 1869-70. 
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According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock iu 
Government villages amounted to 6658 ploughs, 2789 carts, 19,208 
bullocks, 22,342 cows, 6049 buffaloes, 2190 horses, 30,732 sheep 
and goats, and 306 asses. 

In 1880-81, 6658 holdings or hhdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 26|i acres and an average rental of £2 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. 21-4-0). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 14^ acres at a yearly 
rent of £1 2s. 9d. (Rs. 11-6-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
2|g acres and the incidence of the land tax to 4.s. 9d. (Rs. 2-6-0). 

In 1880-81, of 164,901 acres held for tillage 19,138 or 11-60 percent 
were fallow or undergrass. Of the remaining 145,763 acres 1428 were 
twice cropped. Of 147,191 acres, the area under actual cultivation, 
grain crops occupied 106,578 or 72-40 per cent, 83,121 of them 
under hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 15,286 under jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 
4121 under wheat gahu Triticum sestivum, 1394 under rdgi Eleusine 
coracana, 1058 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 837 under maize mahka 
Zea mays, 115 under sdva Panicum miliaceum, 23 under Italian 
millet, rdla Panicum italicum, and 623 under other cereals. Pulses 
occupied 22,88-2 acres or 15-54 per cent, 18,451 of them under 
kulith Dolichos biflorus, 3807 under gram hnrbhara Cicer arietinum, 
2o0 under udid Phaseolus mungo, 232 under peas vdtdna Pisnm 
sativum, and 142 under lentils masur Ervum lens. Oilseeds occupied 
15,475 acres or 10-51 per cent, 5766 of them under gingelly seed til 
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Sesamnm indicum, 3429 under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, 
and 6280 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 500 acres or 0’34 
per centj 450 of them under cotton kdpua Gossypium herbaceum, 
and 50 under Bombay hemp tag or san Crotalaria juncea. Miscel- 
laneous crops occupied 1756 acres or I'lO per cent, 1410 of them 
under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, 1 43 under chillies mirchi 
Capsicum frutescens.two under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, 
and the remaining 201 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 64,875 people lodged 
in 13,059 houses 63,197 or 97’41 per cent were Hindus and 1678 or 
2'58 per cent Musalm4ns. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
2098 Brahmans; 14 Kayasth Prabhus, writers ; 1500 Ladsakka V4nis, 
276 Jains, 44 Marvadis, and 22 Lingdyats, traders and merchants; 
22,329 Kunbis, 5118 Malis, 1760 Rajputs, 13 Hetkaris, and 6 Tirmalis, 
cultivators; 947 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths ; 846 Shimpis, 
tailors; 635 Sutars, carpenters; 431 Kumbhars, potters; 413 Lohars, 
blacksmiths; 231 Kasars, and 10 Tambats, coppersmiths; 61 Otaris, 
metal-casters; 12 Jingars, saddlers; 696 Telis, oil-pressers ; 272 
Khatris, 160 Salis, and 23 Ravals, weavers ; 168 Rangaris, dyers ; 
257 Guravs, drummers ; 57 Bhats, bards ; 30 Kolhatis, rope-dancers ; 
780 Nhavis, barbers ; 208 Parits, washermen ; 955 Dhangars, 
shepherds ; 35 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 342 Bhois, fishers ; 1 70 
Beldars, stone-masons; 110 P4rdhis, hunters; 101 Lonaris, salt- 
carriers ; 76 Patharvats, stone-cutters ; 64 Khatiks, butchers ; 49 
Buruds, basket and mat makers; 35 Tambolis, betelnut-sellers ; 
17 Halvdis, sweetmeat-makers ; 4 Bhadbhunj4s, grain-parchers ; 3 
Kalals, liquor-sellers; 2 Pendharis, labourers; 13,949 Bhils, 1017 
Kolis, 159 Vanjdris, 88 Kdthkaris, 86 Thakurs,35Vadars,21Kaikadis, 
and 5 Ramoshis, early or unsettled tribes; 3970 Mhars, watchmen ; 
1188 Chambhars and 26 Dhors, tanners; 469 Mdngs, rope-makers 
and servants ; 32 Gdrudis, snake-charmers and dancers ; 7 
Bhangis, scavengers; 371 Gosavis, 146 Bairagis, 137 Gondhalis, 36 
Manbhavs, 31 Joshis, 21 Jangams, 17 Bharadis, and 6 K5,nphatas, 
beggars. 

Cha'ndor, or ChAndvad, in the centre of the district, is bounded 
on the north by Kalvan and Mdlegaon; on the east by Ndndgaon 
and Yeola ; on the south by Niphdd ; and on the west by Dindori. 
Its area is about 384 square miles. In 1881 its population was 
50,899 or 132 to the square mile, and its land revenue £11,735 
(Es. 1,17,350). 

Of the 384 square miles, 339 have been surveyed in detail- 
According to the revenue survey, nineteen square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 155,274 
acres or 75'56 per cent of arable land, 22,349 acres or 1 1’l per cent of 
unarable land, 1 7,172 acres or 8-38 per cent of grass or htran, 3790 
or 1 '85 per cent of forests, and 6378 or 3-1 1 per cent of village sites, 
roads, rivers, and streams. From the 15.5,274 acres of arable land, 
18,378 acres or 1 1 '8 per cent have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 136,896, the actual 
area of arable Government land, 133,589 or 97’56 per cent were 
under tillage in 1881-82. 
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Except the eastern corner which is roughened by bare hills and 
drains east to the Girna, Chandor is a waving plain sloping gently 
south to the Godavari. In the centre and south near the Parsula and 
the Goi rivers, the soil is a rich deep black which yields heavy crops 
of wheat and gram. In other parts the soil is poor and shallow. 

The chief roads are the Bombay-Agra highway that crosses the 
district from south-west to north-east, the Satana-Chandor road 
through the Bavur pass, the Chandor-Lasalgaon road, and in the 
east the Malegaon-Alimadnagar road that passes through Manmdd. 
The villagers are generally much in debt ; but some places have a 
good show of comfort and some accumulation of capital. 

The climate is healthy, but after February in the hilly east 
the heat is excessive. Near the northern range of hills the rainfall 
is heavier than in the south. At Chandor, which is central but 
nearer the north than the south, during the twelve years ending 
1881 the rainfall averaged 28 inches. The details are : 


Chandor Rainfall, 1870-1881, 
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Except in the hills where there is sometimes a scarcity, Chandor j 
is fairly supplied with water. Besides small streams and springs, | 
there were, in 1881-82, 1790 wells, 124 with and 1666 without steps, ; 
228 dams, 30 dhekudis or water-lifts, and 91 ponds. ( 

Before the introduction of British rule Chdndor was held by Hisi 
Highness Holkar as a gift or saranjdm from the Peshwa. The] 
miinddbandi or plot-rate and then the biyha rate were continued till 
1840-11 when the revenue survey was introduced. 

To show the spread of tillage and the increase of the land revenue 
during the thirty-five years since the introduction of the survey in 
1842, the 107 villages have to be divided into nine groups, eighteen 
villages settled in 1841-42, forty-five villages .settled in 1842-43, 
one village settled in 1815-46, tw-enty-three villages settled in 
1846 - 47 , one village settled in 1847-48, one village settled in 1853-54, 
one village settled in 1856-57, three villages settled in 1859-60, 
and four villages settled in 1868-69. In the eighteen villages 
settled in 1841-42 and re-settled in 1871-72, the figures of the year of 
settlement, compared with those of the year before, show a rise in the 
occupied area of 1471 acres, and a fall in remissions of £76 (Rs. 760) , 
in collections of £389 (Rs. 3890), and in the waste of 2131 acres. 
Compared with the average of the ten years before the settlement, 
the figures of the year of settlement show a rise in the occupied area 
of 3a55 acres, and a fall in remissions of £196 (Rs. 1960), iu 
collections of £122 (Rs. 1220), and in the waste of 4388 acres. 
During the thirty years of survey rates yearly remissions were 
granted, the largest sums being £75 (Rs. 750) in 1851-52 and 
£14 (Rs. 140) in 1841-42. A comparison of the average of the thirty 
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years of survey rates, with the average of the ten years before the 
survey, shows a rise in the occupied area of 9221 acres and in 
collections of £172 (Rs. 1720), and a fall in remissions of £205 
(Rs. 2050) and in the waste of 9628 acres. This group of eighteen 
Government villages was re-surveyed in 1871-72. The figures of 
the year of revision compared with the year before show a rise 
in the occupied area of 2100 acres and in remissions of £716 
(Rs. 7160), and a fall in the waste of 54 acres and in collections of 
£2 (Rs. 20). Compared with the figures of the year of revision, 
the figures of 1877-78, the latest available year, show a fall in the 
occupied area of 427 acres and in remissions of £716 (Rs. 7160), and 
a rise in the waste of 423 acres and in collections of £699 (Rs. 6990). 

In the forty-five villages settled in 1842-43 and re-settled in 
1874-75, the figures of the year of settlement, compared with those 
of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 5159 acres 
and in the waste of 3161 acres, and a fall in remissions of £234 
(Rs. 2340) and in collections of £550 (Rs. 5500). A comparison of 
the figures of the year of settlement, with the average of the 
ten previous years, shows a rise in the occupied area of 10,274 acres, 
and a fall in remissions of £294 (Rs. 2940),. in collections of £90 
(Rs. 900), and in the waste of 1269 acres. During the thirty-two 
years of survey rates yearly remissions were granted, the largest 
sums being £125 (Rs. 1250) in 1851-52 and £42 (Rs. 420) in 
1842-43. Compared with the average of the ten years before the 
survey, the average of the thirty-two years of survey rates, shows 
a rise in the occupied area of 23,315 acres and in collections of 
£427 (Rs. 4270), and a fall in remissions of £325 (Rs. 3250) and in 
the waste of 13,359 acres. These forty-five villages were re-sufveyed 
in 1874-75. The figures of the year of revision, compared with 
those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 10,597 
acres, in remissions of £1112 (Rs. 11,120), and in the waste of 1364 
acres, and a fall in collections of £75 (Rs. 750). Compared with 
the figures of the year of revision, the figures of 1877-78, the latest 
available year, show a fall in the occupied area of 2095 acres and in 
remissions of £1112 (Rs. 11,120), and a rise in the waste of 1590 
acres and in collections of £938 (Rs. 9380). During the four years 
of the revised settlement yearly remissions were granted, the 
largest sums being £1112 (Rs. 11,120) in 1874-75 and £297 
(Rs. 2970) in 1876-77. 

In the twenty-three villages settled in 1846-47 and re-settled 
in 1876-77, the figures of the year of settlement, compared with 
those of the year before, show a rise in the occupied area of 8180 
acres and in the w'aste of 3584 acres, and a fall in remissions 
of £164 (Rs. 1610) and in collections of £116 (Rs. 1160). Com- 
pared with the average of the ten previous years, the figures of the 
year of settlement show a rise in the occupied area of 8032 
acres and in the waste of 3799 acres, and a fall in remissions of 
£140 (Rs. 1400) and in collections of £126 (Rs. 1260). During the 
thirty years of survey rates yearly remissions were granted, the 
largest sums being £100 (Rs. 1000) in 1851-52 and £62 (Rs. 620) in 
1853-54. Compared with the average of the ten previous years, the 
B 23-52 
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average of the thirty years of survey rates shows a rise in the 
occupied area of 13,825 acres and in collections of £96 (Rs. 960), 
and a fall in remissions of £159 (Rs. 1590) and in the waste of 
1792 acres. Compared with the figures of the previous year, the 
figures of the year of revision show a rise in the occupied area of 
3253 acres and in remissions of £769 (Rs. 7690), and a fall in the 
waste of 412 acres and in collections of £127 (Rs. 1270). In the 
first year of the revision survey, £769 (Rs. 7690) were remitted. 
Again comparing the figures of the year of revision with 1877-78, 
the latest available year, the result is a fall in the occupied area of 395 
acres and in remissions of £769 (Rs. 7690), and a rise in the waste 
of 357 acres and in collections of £747 (Rs. 7470). 

Adding to the figures of these three principal groups the details 
of the remaining six groups, one of four, one of three, and the rest 
of one village each, the result for the whole sub-division is, comparing 
the average of the ten years before the survey settlement and of 
the thirty years of survey rates, a rise in the occupied area of 
54,689 acres and in collections of £984 (Rs. 9840) or 20’8 per 
cent, and a fall in remissions of £1138 (Rs. 11,380) and in the 
waste of 28,997 acres. Again, comparing the average of the ten 
years before the survey and the returns for 1877-78, the result is an 
increase of 89,036 acres or 146 per cent in the occupied area and 
of £4292 (Rs. 42,920) or 9105 per cent in collections. 

The following statement gives the details : 


Chandor TWofje and Land 1841"t878. 


Yfar. 



Area, 



RE-MISSIONS. 

CoLIj;CTIOX9. 

OUTSTANDIS08. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

. 

1 

1 

c 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

1 

c 

Alienated. 

I'narable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

-Vlienated. 

Total. 

0 

•p 

1 

< 

Utiarablc. 




Groit 

[. — 18 Villages settled 

IS 1S41-42. 






Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre's 

.\cres. 

Km. 

Ks. 


Rs. 



Rs 

Rm. 

Rs. 

1840-41 .. 

03 '.9 

3132 

12, 171 

99»‘.b 

1747 

86 1 

4-2 

906 

11 , -no, 19 

173. 


11.537 

18 

1841-42 

10,943 

2994 

13,942 

7=37 

4059 

127 


142 

742" 


220. 

6 

76.-1' 1 

1831-32 to 















1840-41 . 

7060 

3027 

10,087 

12,225 

1S13 

2077 

24 

2101 

SCIO 

66 

101' 

7 

8874 

265 

1841-42 to 











1 




1870-71 

16,289 

3019 

19,308 

2597 

39i0 

41 

10 

51 

10,070 

5() 

414' 

18 

10,591 


1870-71 . 

13,933 

2865 

21,7.'58 

261 

37<>8 




11,478 

6 

634' 

6 

12,174 


1871-72 . 

21,028 

38b0 

21,838 

2m7 

2g07 

7162 


7162 

11,472 

1 ^ 

fi«4' 


12,157 


1977-78 ... 

20,603 

2858 

23,461 

630 

2706 



■ 


18,395 

1 

6?4| 

69 

19’l49 

136 


GrOI'P II. — 45 VlLhAGFS bKTTLKD IN' lSt2-43. 


1841- 42 .. 

1842- 43 . 
1832-33 to 

1841 42 . 
1842-4 3 to 
1873-74 

1873- 74 . 

1874- 75 
1877-78 


20,227 

10,443 

.'>0,675 

19,409 

19 , 322 ' 

21 ; 17 ] 

in 

1 

27.5> 

0 > 07*? 

1 

36 

440 ' 

.35 

•23,7-3-4 


25,7b0 

1 

I0,n74 

35,834 

2'2,570 

•28,976 

j 

3.57 

79 

416 

If.. 47 1 

1110 

4.56’ 

197 

IN, 236 

29 

1 15,366 

10,194 

25,560 

23,839 

19,552 

3274 

so 

3354 

18,512 

‘"i 

4,54^ 

49 

19,133 

706 

1 39,4.58 

9417 

48,875 

10,280 

•28,19" 

58 

48 

106 

JO, 906 

12.38 

lllis' 

89 

23,401 

2 

1 48,813 

84U1 

57,n4 

193-5 

28,147' 

. .n 



24,197 

466 

174.5 

86.3 

27,271 

12 

( 58,439 

9372 

67,811 

3299 

26,416 

.1,116 


ll,il6 

23,672 

659 

1744, 

447 

26, ,522 

22 

66,330 

9386 

65,716 

4889 

26,9l5j 

... 1 



34,013 


1768 

1J5 

35,906 

86 
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Chdmlor Tillage and Land Revenue, 18J^-1878 — continued. 


Ybar. 

Area, 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

Outstandings. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Government. 

Alienated, 

3 

o 

£h 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied, 

v 

a 

o 

Unarable. 

Total. 

Assessed. 

Alienated 

Total. 

< 

Unarablc, 




Group III, — One Village 

SETTLED IN 1845-46. 





Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. -Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1844-45 ... 

149 

143 

292 

234 

112 


5 

5 

49 


2 


51 


184.5-46 ... 

264 

86 

350 




6 

6 

50 




50 


1835-36 to 















1844-4.5 . 

169 

131 

300 

213 

100. 

1 

2 

3 

61 

1 

2 


64 

1 

1845-46 to 















187.5-76 .. 

350 

104 

454 

143 

256 

2 

1 

3 

87 

53 

17 

12 

169 


1S75-76 . . 

608 

121 

629 


609 




138 


24 

95 

257 


1876-77 

662 

147 

809 


588 

149 


149 

86 


24 

130 

240 

51 

1877-78 

662 

147 

809 


588 




235 


24 

130 

389 





Group IV.— 23 

Villages settled 

IN 1846-47. 




1845-46 ... 

10,452 

4004 

14,456 

14,713 

1793 

1789 

147 

1936 

8742 

esi 201 

73 

9084 

26 

1846-47 ... 

18,640 

5996 

22,636 

18,297 

9567 

18T 

103 

290 

75*25 

136 

197 


7922 

19 

1836-37 to 















1845-46 ... 

10,642 

8962 

14,604 

14,493 

1839 

1557 

133 

1690 

8939 

21 

210 

11 

9181 

133 

1816-47 to 















1875-76 .. 

24,670 

3759 

28,429 

12,706 

9749 

73 

26 

99 

927S 

220 

559 

83 

10,140 

6 

1875-76 

32,051 

3705 

35,756 

4324 

10,725 




11,469 

114 

716 

143 12,442 


1876-77 ... 

35,261 

3741 

39,009 

3912 

Soil 

7691 


7691 

10,30] 

142 

715 

8 11,166 

80 

1877-78 ... 

34,873 

3741 

38,614 

4269 

9559 




17,899 

13 

715 


18,638 

289 




Group V 

.—One Village settled 

in 1847-43 





1348-47 . 

393 

86 

479 

432 


95 

3 

98 

501 

8 

8 

1 

518 

143 

1847-48 ... 

403 

162 

570 

271 

si 


.. 


266 


11 

1 

284 

78 

183:-88 to 















1846-47 ... 

206 

Si 

378 

533 


49 

4 

53 

382 

6 

7 


395 

112 

1847-48 to 















1877-78 .. 

656 

97 

753 

63 

25 

3 

1 

4 

376 

1 

15 


392 

14 

1877-78 ... 

7iS 

82 

810 


23 




410 


19 


429 

9 


Group VI. — 0-nb Village settled is 1853-54. 

1852-53 ... 






- 

... 








1853-54 

... 










... 

... 



1843-44 to 















1852-53 . 















1853-54 to 















1877-78 ... 

404 

114 

518 

.525 

508 

2 


2 

104 

5 

7 

2 

113 


1877-78 

7<>0 

98 

798 

241 

513 




164 




171 

... 


Group VII — 0>'k Village settled is 1856-57, 

185.5-56 ... 

690 

165 

864 

707 

105 

133 

20 

153 

744 

S 

7 


769 


1856-57 

655 

183 

838 

1136 

137 

9 

• 

9 

365 

12 

21 


398 


1846-47 to 















l.'<.5.5-56 . 

867 

165 

1032 

420 

105 

454 

15 

469 

4S2 

9 

12 


503 

11 

1856-57 to 















1877-78 . 


187 

1572 

406 

20.) 

1 


1 

574 

6 

44 

4 

628 


1877-78 . 

1716 

1S7 

1903 

72 

211 




C51 


48 


699 





Group VIII.— 3 

Viluvors settled in 1S59-60 





1858-59 

7007 

2179 

91S6 

.3926 

291 

5.)99 

17 

5616 

8740 

1.55 

61 

176 

9132 


1859-60 

8635 

2256 

10,891 

4195 

04/8 

2273 

• 

2278 

6980 

89 

78 

88 

7135 


1S1S)-W to 















1858-59 .. 

6015 

2198 

8213 

4707 

321 

4110 

6 

4110 

8499 

151 

72 

137 

8859 

96 

1859-60 to 















1S7.5-76 .. 

12,491 

2099 

14, .590 

799 

6775 

13S 


13s 

10,724 

54 

.393 

210 11,381 

4 

1875-76 

1.?,2.’'.5 

20()i] 

15,294 

92 

6778 




11,233 

15 

484 

166 11,898 


1876-77 

14,791 

im»o 

16,781 

524 


3023 


3023 

11^52 

11 

484 

49:11,596 

428 

1877-78 .. 

11,730 

1990 

16,720 

551 

4S0S 




14,043 


484 

2j 14,620 

546 
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Chapter XIII. 
Sab-diTisions. 

ChAndoe. 
Land Revenue, 


1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. ^ 

Acres 

i Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1S67-6S ,, 

405 

90 

j 490 

140 

338 

‘ 3 


3 

130 



136 


1868-69 . . 

1858-59 to 

628 

96 

I 724 

276 

1317 

1 20 


20 

103 




103 , 


1867-68 ... 
1S6S-69 to 

386 

77 

1 463 

159 

339 

1 1 


1 

128 



1 

129 

... 

1877-78 .. 

731 

96 

827 

103 

1412 

i 2 


2 

140 

1 ® 


3 

! 151 


1377-78 . 

746 

96 

842 

111 

1541 

i - 



145 




1 145 


Ten years 
before siir- 




56,634! 




11,737! 







vey 

Since sur- 

1 40,901 

19,336 

60,637 

j 

24,091 

1 

11,523 

264, 

1 

1 

, 45,613; 

372 

948 

205 

,47,138 

1324 

vey 

; 68,434 

18,802 

115,326 

27,657' 51,0201 

1 323 

86; 

409 

52,265 

1641 

2647 

421 

56,974 

26 

1877-78 .. 

|i3i,oas 

18,535 

149,673 

1 

10,763 46.364 

1 


j 

85,955 

14j3749j 

337 

90,0551066j 


Chdiidor Tillage and Land Revenue, 1S41-1878 — continued. 


Tbar. 


Area. 


Occupied. 


Unoccupied. 


Remi&sioxs. 


Collection's. 






-6 

Q 

zS 



.1.3 



C 

c 

Zi 

Cj 

§ 

'3 

0 






Group IX. — t Villages settled in' 1863-69. 


Stoch, 

mi-83. 


Holdings, 

1880-81. 


Crops, 

1880-81. 


According to the 1881-82 returns, the agricultural stock in 
Government villages amounted to 3764 ploughs, 1659 carts, 16,232 
bullocks, 10,043 cows, 4171 buffaloes, 864 horses, 16,317 sheep and 
goats, and 226 asses. 

In 1880-81, 3530 holdings or hhdtds were recorded with an average 
area of 43^^ acres, and an average rental of £3 5s. 7^d. (Es. 32-1 3-0). 
If equally divided among the agricultural population, these holdings 
would represent an allotment of 17-^jj acres, at a yearly rent 
of £1 6s. Qd. (Rs. 13-4-0). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
3:f^ acres, and the incidence of the land tax to 4s. 7^d. (Rs. 2-5-0). 

In 1880-81, of 133,765 acres held for tillage, 15,738 acres or 
11 '76 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
118,027 acres, 460 were twice cropped. Of the 118,487 acres under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 96,115 or 8111 per cent, 
75,907 of them under hdjri Penicillaria spicata, 12,055 under wheat 
gahu Triticum testivum, 6754 under jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 572 
under sdva Panicum miliaceum, 480 under rice Ihdt Oryza sativa, 
337 under rdgi Eleusine coracana, and 10 under Italian millet 
rdla Panicum italicum. Pulses occupied 14,350 acres or 1211 per 
cent, 8391 of them under gram harhJiara Cicer arietiuum, 2945 
under kulith Dolichos biflorus, 2660 under iidid Phaseolus mungo, 
227 under 7mirj Phaseolus radiatus, 114 under peas vdtd^ia Pisum 
sativum, 7 under tnr Cajanus indicus, and 6 under lentils fnasiir 
Ervum lens. Oilseeds occupied 5652 acres or 4-77 per cent, 31 under 
gingelly-sced til Sesamum indicum, and 5621 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 113 acres or O’OO per cent, all under brown hemp 
amlddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2257 
a^cs or 1'90 per cent, /64 of them under sugarcane us Saccharum 
omcinarum, 223 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 59 
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under tobacco tamhakhu Nicotians tabacum, and tbe remaining 
1211 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 50,899 people lodged in 
8904 houses, 48,416 or 95T2 per cent were Hindus, 2414 or 4’74 per 
cent Musalmans, 61 or 0'12 per cent Christians, 4 Parsis, and 4 Jews. 
The details of the Hindu castes are: 1845 Brdhmans; 6 Kayasth 
Prabhus, and 2 Thakurs or Brahma Kshatris, writers; 657 Jains, 367 
Ladsakka Vanis, 226 Lingayats, 81 Maiwadis, and 7 Bhatias, traders 
and merchants ; 20,385 Kunbis, 1646 Malis, 471 Rajputs, 54Tirm41is, 
41 Hetkaris, and 34 Kdnadas, husbandmen ; 696 Sonars, gold and 
silver smiths ; 537 Sutars, carpenters ; 443 Shimpis, tailors ; 
364 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 258 Kumbhars, potters ; 68 Kasars, 
coppersmiths; 36 Jingars, saddlers; 10 Otaris, metal-casters; 728 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 111 Sails, 100 Khatris, and 34 Koshtis, weavers; 
35 Rangaris, dyers; 70 Guravs, drummers; 26 Joharis, jewellers; 13 
Kolhdtis, rope-dancers ; 556 Nhdvis, barbers ; 291 Parits, washermen ; 
1591 Dhangars, shepherds ; 28 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 2 Bhois, 
fishers; 301 Pardeshis, labourers ; 87 Khatiks, butchers; 64 Beldars, 
stone-masons ; 21 Halvais, sweetmeat-makers ; 29 Buruds, basket and 
matmakers; 16 Patharvats, stone-cuttei-s ; 3 Kamathis, labourers; 
3674 Bhils, 1954 Kolis, 1541 Vanjaris, 61 Kangaris, 41 Vaidus, 37 
Kaikadis and 13 Ramoshis, early or unsettled tribes ; 6619 Mhars, 
watchmen ; 938 Chambhars and 46 Dhors, tanners ; 444 Mangs, 
rope-makers ; 13 Mochis, shoe-makers; 10 Bhangis, scavengers; 
237 Gosavis, 173 Bairagis, 70 Manbhdvs, 68 Jangams, 65 Jogis, 44 
Bharddis, 25 Gondhalis, and 3 Joshis, beggars. 


Chapter XHL 
Sub-divisions. 

Chajjdoe. 

People, 

1881 . 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Chapter XIV. AcMa fort, the west-most in tlie Chandor range, about twenty 

Places oflnterest. north of Dindorb was described by Captain Briggs, in 1818, 

as a large hill, little diuerent from other hill torts in the same range. 
Achla Fokt. ascent was fairly easy till near the top where it was steep and 

craggy. The foundation of a wall ran round part of the hill near the 
doorway, but it was either never finished or had fallen. There 
was no building and no place to keep ammunition except a thatched 
guard-house. 1 Achla was one of the seventeen fortified places which 
surrendered to Colonel McDowell on the fall of Trimbak in 1818.^ 
Ahirgaox. Ahirgaon, ten miles north-west of Niphad, with, in 1881, a 

population of filS, is interesting as the place where, two years 
after his escape from Thana jail, Peshwa Bajirdv^s favourite 
Trimbakji Denglia, the murderer of Gangadhar Shdstri, was 
recaptured in 1818.® Acting on private information Captain Briggs, 
the Political Agent in Khandesh, sent a party of Irregular Horse 
under Captain Swanston to Ahirgaon, and tliey moved with such 
speed and secrecy that the house in which Trimbakji was hiding 
was surrounded before suspicion was aroused. When the house was 
surrounded Trimbakji, who was lying on a cot, fled to the upper 
storey and hid under straw. He was soon discovered and seized 
without resistance.** On his capture Trimbakji was taken to 


1 Captain Briggs’ report, dated 20th June ISIS, in Ahin.ulnagar Collector's File, 
VI. Inward Miscellaneous. - Blacker 's JIar.'itha War, :522 note 2. 

® An account of Trimbakji's escape from the TliAiia jail is given in Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIV. 3o0. 

■* Captain Swanston’s report, 20th .June ISIS, in PcmlhAri and Maratha War 
Papers, 3G7 ; Asiatic Joui-nal, VII. 00 ; Grant Dutfs MarAtliAs, 075. 

Mr. W. B. Hockley, First Assistant Collector, Ahmadnagar (1810), gives the 
following account of Trimbakji’s capture in Pandurang Hari, II. 00-71. ‘In the 
evening the informer NAna came back and told me Trimbakji was in liis secret 
abode. He made sure of this, because he liad watched several men into the 
building of whose faces he liad a perfect recollection, and he thought, from the 
preparations ami hustle he observed, that matters were arranging for hi.s removal. This 
being the case, not a moment was to be lost ; and we proceeded to the tent of the English 
Resident and obtained an audience. I desired NAna to enter, awaiting myself the 
result of the conference on the outside. He very soon came back, and the Resident 
immediately began to issue orders. The cavalry otiiccr was sent for, and a secoml 
came with liini. After a short conversation they went away, and quickly returned 
at the head of two hundred men accompanied by torch-bcarers. NAiia was mounted 
and desired to lead the way. We followed Inm .acro.ss ravines and broken ground 
until we came to an ancient stone building in a ruinous state and thatciied with 
straw. NAua now advised that half the men should dismount, and that twenty of 
them should endeavour to obtain an entrance, by a way he would point out, into the 
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Chdndor, and was afterwards sent as a prisoner to Ckund,rgad in Chapter XIV. 

Bengal. 1 ... . Places ofinterest. 

A fair or uras is held at Ahirgaon on the fourth of the bright 
half of Kdrtik (October -November) in honour of a Musalman saint. 

It is attended by about 700 people. 

Ahivant’ or the Serpent Fort, in the Chandor range, about Ahivant Fobt. 
fifteen miles north of Dindori, was described by Captain Briggs in 
1818 as a large and shapeless hill, remarkably bleak and unhealthy. It 
was accessible both from Khandesh and Gangthadi. The road from 
Khandesh was good and easy. The Gangthadi route was remarkably 


courtyard of the palace. The officers declared if he played aaiy tricks -srith them he 
should be shot through the head on the spot. Nana vowed fidelity, and led the 
way. Not a torch was lighted, though care was taken to have them ready to 
light the moment the word was given. We passed through a cow-shed, 
the wall of which being of mud was broken down in a moment. We were now in 
the yard, where we heard the bells of bullocks jingling, a sign that the people 
of the place were on the point of leaving. Proceeding straight forwards we 
came to an elephant whose keepers were fast asleep. The sagacious animal, 
aware that strangers were near him, rattled his chains and set up a tremendous yell 
which awoke his keepers, and gave the first alarm to the inmates of the place. The 
torches were at once lit to the consternation of the people of the house. Some of 
Trimbakji’s men resisted our advance, and a short but obstinate fight ensued, ending 
in their speedy destruction. Others, throwing open the great doors, attempted to fly, 
but were cut off and killed by the English horse stationed without. Still no Trim- 
bakji made his appearance. N.lna led the way to the interior of the building, 
where we found the wives of Trimbakji and many other women, all of whom begged 
for mercy, which was granted them. They swore on being questioned, that 
Trimbakji had left two days before. We were not to be so easily deceived. 
Ndna still led on through passages and dark rooms, until we came to an iron door, 
which was forced open. Still Trimbakji could- not be found. Ndna himself 
was now at a loss, but determined on searching every hole and chamber. We 
climbed a small narrow staircase leading to a tower, and were stopped by a 
single man armed with a spear, who prevented our going higher. Sounds were 
heard from above as if some one was tiying to break through the wall, and we 
had no doubt it was Trimbakji himself. The English officer grew impatient, for every 
knock seemed to bring the object of our search nearer to freedom. The spear 
prevented our ascending, and it was so rapidly thrust down and drawn back, that 
we could only see the hand that guided it at considerable intervals. At length one 
of the troopers rushed forwards, and received the point of the weapon in his breast. 
The man who held the spear having some difficulty in drawing it out, exposed his 
body to one of the Englisii officers who fired his pistol and the spearman fell dead. The 
trooper was removed, and we pushed forward into a store-room aliove, where we could 
see nothing but straw on the floor, with several heaps of charcoal and firewood. Not 
doubting that some one lay hid in the straw, the officers gave orders to set it on 
fire. A groan was heard from the straw and the once formidable Trimbakji Denglia 
appeared and quietly surrendered. 

The writer of the .Summary of the M.aritha and Pendhdri Campaign gives the fol- 
lowing details (pp. 22 1 - 22G). ‘ On the rout and dispersion of Bajirao’s army by General 
Doveton and Colonel Adams near NAgpur in April 1818, Trimbakji deserted his master 
and was willing to accept the general terms of Mr. Elphiiistone’s proclamation. Ho 
accordingly retired to the village where his f.itlier-in-law lived, and having bought 
some bullocks, carts, and ploughs, with a view of abandoning his public life, he meant 
to pass the rest of his life in peace and obscurity. But Triinbakji w'as not long in the 
village when the resentment of a woman for some injury done to her husband 
prompted her to revenge. She made a long march to ChAndor and arranged that the 
secret of Trimbakji’s hiding place should reach Captain Briggs’ ears. Captain Briggs 
at once wrote to (^aptain Swanston to push on to Ahirgaon. Trimbakji’s private 
property, which was captured with him, amounted, according to one account to 
£f)t)00, 11 ml according to another to £4000. The property was assigned as prize- 
money to Captain Swanston ’s Irregular Horse.’ 

* Grant Duff's MarAthifs, 676. 

’ Captain Briggs writes the names Eywunta, Blacker Eyewuttah, and the later 
maps Iwautta and lawatta. 
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Places of Interest. 
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steep being entirely a watercourse, almost impassable in tbe rains. 
A sort of rough but useless dam was built across the ravine to turn 
off the water. After passing the ravine the road turned off and was 
then assisted by steps.^ There were two small arches intended for 
doors and a little very ruinous wall near the arches. On the hill 
there was a ruinous storehouse built of stone and mortar. The 
water-supply in the fort was ample. There were five militia-men or 
sihandis on the hill.^ 

Ambegaon, thirteen miles west of Dindori, with, in 1881, a 
population of 582, has a richly carved Hemadpanti temple of 
Mahadev forty feet by thirty-six. The roof and portions of the walls 
have fallen.^ 

A'nandveli, a small village of 309 people, about three miles west 
of Nasik, close to a beautiful reach of the Godavari, is interesting 
as the place to which in 1764 the Peshwa RaghundthrAv retired 
when his nephew Madhavrav insisted on his right to command. It 
was here that Anandibai, the widow of Raghunathrav, was removed 
from Kopargaon in 1793 and died in the next year. Her two sons 
Bajir^v (afterwards the last Peshwa) and Chimnaji Appa and her 
adopted son Amritrav remained at Anandveli until, in 1795, on the 
prospect of hostilities with Nizam Ali, they were taken to the hill 
fort of Shivner in Junnar.^ 

Anjaneri,^ a flat-topped mass of hill (4295) in the Ndsik 
sub-division, is almost detached from its western neighbour Trimbak 
by the chief pass leading into west Igatpuri,and falls eastward into the 
plain in a short and low chain of bare hills. The general direction of 
the hill is north and south, though there are spurs of considerable 
elevation on the other sides. The area covered by the main body of 
the hill is about three square miles, or a little more. It is four 
miles from Trimbak town and about fourteen from Ndsik. The 
highroad between these two places passes a short distance to the north 
of the hill. At the foot of Anjaneri, on the north-east, is a villao'e 
which bears the same name. The hill itself, or the fort as it is called 
in the neighbourhood, is surrounded by a precipitous scarp on three 
sides, but on the southern face there is a considerable slope by which 
cattle and even ponies can ascend to all but the highest parts. There 
are two main plateaus. One, the top of the fort, which is bare of 
trees and covered only with coarse grass and the roots and flowers 
of the wild arrowroot Curcuma caulina plant ; the other, from 
which the chief spurs jut out, varies in breadth, and is covered on 
the north, east, and west with vegetation. On the spurs there are 
few trees and even close to the scarp between the two plateaus the 
thick brushwood is of small growth and little value as timber. On 
the west there is a fair growth of bamboo, and on all the upper slopes 


^ Both routes were infested with tigers in 1818. 

2 Captain Brijjgs’ report, dated 20th June 1818, in Ahmadnagar Collector’s File 
VI Inward Miscellaneous. ^ Burgess’ List of Archaiological Remains, 117 ’ 
« Grant Duff’s MdrathAs, ,330, 520. 

C..S. The hill is said to have been named from Aniana, the 
gainst Ceybn”"™^'' **** celebrated monkey -god who helped Rim in his expedition 
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the kdrvi or Strobilanthus grahamianus, which is a bush of great use Chapter XIV. 

over all the hilly west for thatching and wattle, grows plentifully, places oflnterost. 

Throughout the woods there is a curious absence of birds, though 

of late years efforts have been made by residents to introduce some ANjASKBt. 

of the more common species of partridge and spur-fowl. A 

panther is usually reported in the villages near the eastern side of 

the hill, and one or two have been shot there within the last ten 

y^ears, but there is not enough cover or other attraction on the fort 

itself to ensure the presence of large game. The top of the fort, 

where there is a small temple or shrine in honour of the presiding 

goddess, is reached by a path on the north-east and another on the 

south-east. The lower plateau is bounded by a steep scarp which 

is traversed by two main pathways one on the north and one on the 

west. Other tracks lead to this part of the hill, but they are seldom 

used. Along the base of the upper scarp, through the jdinbhul wood, 

a path leads completely round the hill, and for about a third of the 

way is under thick shade. This path is cleared every year and a few 

other tracks are made passable by a small subscription collected 

from the residents. The general way of getting up to the first 

plateau is from the village of Anjaneri. The path winds through 

the village, up a steep and bare slope for about half a mite, to a 

small ledge covered with mango and other trees. Above this ledge 

comes a second bare and grassy slope, surmounted by the lower 

scarp, a black wall of considerable height. This scarp is climbed 

through one of the larger clefts in the basalt invisible from below. 

This cleft is very narrow and almost perpendicular in parts. The 
sides are smooth, and the path, in its present condition, is an 
accumulation of loose stones, large and small. Up this the Mhars 
of Anjaneri carry people with perfect safety in a light litter or 
swung chair. Remains near the top of the crevice show that 
when the fort was in its prime the whole of the darvdza or gate, as 
the cleft is called, was paved in broad steps with stone cut out of 
the adjacent basalt, but the constant passage of cattle, when the 
grazing was let out by the year, has left but a few of these steps 
untouched, and it is their remains that strew the pathway which 
now winds zigzagging from side to side of the cleft.^ 

The main attraction of the north-eastern side of the first plateau 
where the three bungalows of the European residents are situated, 
is a charming little pond, surrounded with jdmbhul trees on three 
sides and affording, owing to the lowness of its bank on the fourth, 
a grand view over the district spread out like a map below. 

From the south side the upper wall, which is here less precipitous 
than to the west, rises almost from the water, and the houses and 
pitching places studded with tents and reed huts seem to be dropped 
wherever there is a narrow ledge to be found. The water of the 
pond has a reputation for unwholesomeness, so a good well has been 
sunk near the houses. There are, in addition to this pond, two 


* About h.ilf way up the darrdzti on the left side is a small cave temple with a 
well in it. Locally it is called the Monkey’s Cave and it is reached by scrambling 
up the bare wall of the scarp for about six feet, Mr. H. F. Silcock, C, is. 

B 23—53 
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Chapter XIV. others on this plateau, besides a few springs. In one of the ponds ■ 
, there is now little water after the end of the year, but in the other 
Places of Interes . jg for the few cattle that are still allowed to graze 

Anjassri. above the darvdza. 

The elevation above the sea is about 4300 feet on the upper scarp 
plateau, and about 3700 feet at the pond where the bungalows are. 
This height, the splendid views, the comparatively shaded walks, 
and the accessibility from Nasik, render the hill a resort of 
residents of the district during the months of ikpril and May. 
The mists, from the collection on the hill of vapour-laden clouds 
that precede the monsoon, generally warn the sojourners to take 
flight by the end of the latter month. The conveyance of baggage 
up and down the hill forms a favourite source of livelihood to the 
Mhars of the village, who also reap the usual perquisites that 
accompany the camps of temporary residents at places of this sort. 

Though called a fort, the hill does not like Trimbak bear signs 
of having been adapted by artificial means for defence. What is 
known of its history seems to indicate fhat from the first time it 
was visited for purposes of state, it was intended only as a health 
resort. Eaghunathrao, otherwise Rdghoba Dada, the father of the 
last Peshwa, was exiled to Anandvali, a small village on the 
GodAvari, to the west of Nasik. From thence he visited Anjaneri 
in the hot season, and built a sort of summer palace there. The 
remains of some out-buildings below the pond, as well as the names 
of the two minor ponds, show that his court accompanied him 
to his retreat with their retinue and the state elephants. One 
ruin is the Failkhdna or Jail and to the west of the hill is the 
Hattitaldo or Elephants’ Pond, while to the east is the Brdhman 
Pond. The remains of the palace have been incorporated in part 
into the steps of the approach and partly into the walls of one of 
the bungalows. Just before reaching the embankment of the chief 
pond, on the north, there is on the right of the path a small square 
temple, so called, of Dhydn, which is really merely the retreat in 
which Eaghunathrao used to meditate as the term shows. From 
a window in the west wall of this building a curious artificial breach 
in the scarp of the Trimbak Fort is visible. This is said by some 
of the neighbours to have been cut by order of Eaghoba, who thus 
saw through the cleft the setting of the sun on a day supposed to 
be propitious for such an obser\’ation. To the back of the largest 
bungalow, in the scarp, is a small cave temple, without any indication 
of its object or dedication. Just below it, on a more gentle slope, 
an amphitheatre has been scooped in steps in the side of the hill 
with a stump of a jdmbhul in the centre overshadowed by living 
trees of the same sort, and here the missionaries of Sharanpur and 
Malegaon, who are regular visitors during the summer, hold the 
service of the Church of England. The same missionary, who tried 
to re-stock the wood with birds, made an attempt to introduce fish 
into the pond, but though the marel he put in as small fry have now 
(1880) grown to a very large size, they have shown no signs of 
multiplying, and the same number, six, is seen basking on the 
surface, year after year. The experiment with the feathered tribe 
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has been more successfulj and the melancholy monotone of the hoel Chapter XIY. 
is no longer the only sound that breaks the silence of the wood. Places oflnterest. 

Below Anjaneri are the remains of large and highly finished temples, Awanbbi 

which seem to have been in their present rained state for several 
hundred years. They are said to date from the time of the Gauli or 
Shepherd kings, that isj the Devgiri Yadavs (a.d. 1150- 1308). In the 
centre piece of the door of all of them is a figure of a Jain Tirthankar 
in either a sitting or a standing posture, canopied by a hooded 
snake, and surrounded by rich foliage and highly finished cornices. 

One only has a large cross-legged image of a Tirthankar. Many 
other images have been thrown down and broken. Among other 
ruins there are figures of Ganesh and the ling as worshipped at 
the present day. One of the temples with Jain figures has a 
Sanskrit inscription, dated 1140 (Shak 1063), recording the grant 
of the income of some shops to the Jain temple by a Vani minister 
of the Yadav ruler Seundev III. (?)^ 

Ankai generally known as Ankai-Tankai, the strongest hill fort Askai Tankai. 
in the district, rises about 900 feet above the plain and 3200 feet 
above the sea, six miles north of Yeola and near the Manmad and 
Ahmadnagar road. The hill top commands a wide view of Khandesh 
and the Godavari valley. In 1818 the hill was described as nearly 
square, a solid rock rising from another hill with sides gradually falling 
towards the low country. The rock was scarped on its four sides to a 
perpendicular fall of from 150 to 200 feet, thus presenting on its four 
quarters inaccessible, smooth, and bluff faces. The top, which was 
about a mile round, was flat except on the eastern quarter where rose 
a small conical hill about 150 feet high. The point of this little 
cone was 900 feet above the level of the surrounding plain. The 
ascent to Ankai was very difficult, passing over a steep and craggy 
way, and through seven lines of strong fortifications. The lower 
gate was well built, and, with its curtains and towers, presented 
an independent work by no means contemptible. Passing the lower 
gate, the farther ascent led, through a number of difficult and 
intricate windings, and by flights of rock-cut steps with a low and 
small parapet to the left. After the last flight of steps the entrance 
was protected by a strong gateway and works, passing through which 
the ascent led, by a narrow winding stair, to the edge of the rock, 
which was protected by a similar gate and works on its top. 

About twenty-five men, standing on the top of this gateway and 
armed with nothing but stones, could keep back any number of 
assailants. As this was the only way to the top, so long as it was 
held, the garrison could set at defiance all efforts at approach. The 
latter flight of sixty or seventy steps was just broad enough to 
admit a single man at a time ; and a large quantity of dry wood 
was kept on both gates ready if necessary to fire the gateways. 

Close inside of the last gateway was a curious domed building said 
to be a treasure chamber. On the summit were many rock-cut 
magazines and granaries, some of them from twenty to fifty feet 
deep, approached by narrow and winding flights of steps with 


’ Dr. J, Wilson (1850) Jour. B. B, B. A. Soc. III. ; Pandit Bhagvdnldl Indraji. 
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cisterns of pure water at the different turnings and chambers. On 
the surface of the rock were two large reservoirs, • and at the 
western end were the remains of a large palace. Tankai which is 
about a mile north-east of Aukai was also fortified. On the east 
side there are still the remains of a well-built guard-house, 
commanding the approach from the plain which is here tolerably 
easy and was apparently the road by which supplies were brought 
for the Ankai garrison. Tankai seems to have been used as a 
storehouse for the main fort.^ 

In 1635 Ankai Tankai fort, with Alka Palka, was captured by 
Shah Jahan’s general Khan Khdnan.^ In 1665 Thevenot mentions 
Ankai as a stage between Surat and Aurangabad.^ 

During the last Maratha war Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell’s 
detachment came to Ankai on the 5th of April 1 818. On the 
previous day negotiations had been opened with the commandant 
whose master, a chief in the neighbourhood, had sent orders for 
surrender. On arriving before the fort, as he found matters not 
fully settled, Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell ordered a pair of six- 
pounders to the gate of the village or petta at the foot of the hill. 
This was instantly opened and a surrender effected, and a party from 
the detachment climbed the lofty battlements of Ankai, and 
without striking a blow hoisted the British flag on its summit. The 
whole of the guns on the top had been loaded, and the matches 
lighted; nor was it without the greatest diflBculty and a handsome 
gratuity that the commandant prevailed on the garrison to retire 
without giving the British camp a volley. The gaiTison amounted 
to about 300 men uith about forty guns. Considering the works 
and the amount of stores it was fortunate that all werp 
secured without bloodshed. The surrender of Ankai was of 
great importance to the English, as, if it had held out, even for a 
short time, the numerous other forts would probably have been 
encouraged to offer resistance. Within the fort were found forty 
pieces of ordnance with a large store of ammunition.^ There were 
about £1200 in cash and £2000 more were raised from prize sales. 
A party of forty native infantry under a European officer was left 
inthefort.5 In 1827 Ankai had fifty houses and nine shops. Of 
the four forts Ankai, Tankai, Alka, and Palka, all but Ankai were 
dismantled.® 


* Lake’s Sieges of the Madras Army, 88, 90 ; Blacker’s Marhtha War 318 • 
Nummary of the Marhtha and Pendh4ri Camjiaign, 163-168. Mr H F Silcock C s’ 
- Elhot and Dowson, VII. 57. The local use of Alka-Palka seems uncertain'. 
According to Mr. W. Ramsay, C.S., Alka-Palka are two unfortified hills to the west 
of Ai^anPankai and (hvi.led from them by the road and railway. Accortling to 
Mr H. I bilcock, L.S. the western block of hills is called Goraknhth and Alka . 
Ualka IS the same as Ankai-Tankai. 

^ Tho eighth stage from Surat was SatAna 102 miles, the ninth was Umrdne (on 

Ankn south-west of MlUcgaon) 16i miles, and the tenth 

Ankai I ankai, eighteen miles. \ ovages, V, 220. 

luTnkni*!'!*/** P%s of lead and'a very large riuantity of gunpowder, 

to matchlock balls. Appendix 

“ Ahmadnagar Collector’s Pile, VI. 

Army. 88, 90: Blacker's Manttha AVar, 318; 
> of the MaiStha and PeudhAri Cami^aigii, 163 168. « Cluiies' Itinerary, 23. 
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The Chond and Manmad railway has a station at Ankai. The Chapter XIV. 
station-master and telegraph signallers’ offices are at present places ofinterest 
accommodated in a temporary structure, thirty feet square. Near 
the station are two temporary houses for the permanent way inspector Ankai Tankai. 
and engine-driver. A siding about three miles long runs from the 
station to a quarry from which stone was obtained for the bridges 
and buildings on the ManmM end of the railway. 

There are three Brahmanical caves on Ankai hill, all very rough Cave*. 

and unfinished. The first, an unfinished ling shrine, is inside the 
second gate on the ascent to the fort. Its entrance is seventeen 
feet long by nine feet broad, and, on each side of it, is a small 
group of sculpture, a central female figure with a maid-servant 
carrying an umbrella over her head and a dwarf. One of two 
figures on the outer side of the pilaster seems to have been a 
man attended by a dwarf. Behind the female figure is a pilaster 
with much carving on its face. From the entrance to the front of 
the shrine is about 13^ feet. The shrine is the usual square room 
with door-keepers wearing high rounded head-dresses and inside is 
the base for a ling. The passage or pradakshina round the ling and 
a chamber to the right of the entrance are unfinished. On the 
back wall of the shrine is a three-headed bust, or trimurti, some- 
what in the style of those in the smaller Elura caves. This figure 
and the style of the pilasters and sculptures show this to be a late 
cave probably of the tenth or eleventh century. The other two caves 
are at the base of a knoll on the level top of the hill. They 
are without ornament or sculpture. One is a hall thirty- one feet 
wide and forty-eight feet deep with two plain square pillars in 
front. Three cells have been begun in the left wall. The area 
is divided by brick and mud partitions, which seems to show that 
the place has been used for other than religious purposes, probably 
as a magazine or storehouse. The third cave is a very irregular 
excavation thirty-two feet wide with two rough pillars in front, and 
other two further back. Below the front is a cistern.^ 

On the south face of Tankai hill, looking down upon the village 
of Ankai from which they are hardly a hundred yards distant, is a 
group of some seven Jain caves, small but richly sculptured, though 
unfortunately many of the figures are much defaced.^ 

The first is a two-storeyed cave ; the front of the lower storey is 
supported by two pillars, with a figure at the base of each, facing 
one another and occupying the place of small door-keepers. Low 
parapets, ornamented on the outside, join each pillar to the end 
walls. The door leading from the veranda into the hall is very 
richly sculptured, overloaded indeed with minute details and far 
too massive and rich for the small apartments it connects. The hall 
inside is square, its roof supported by four columns, much in the 
style in vogue from the tenth to the twelfth century, the capital 
surmounted by four brackets, each carved with little fat four-armed 


' Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 480. 

* Fergusson and Burgess' Cave Temples, 505-508. 
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figures supporting a thin flat architrave. The enclosed square is 
carved as a lotus with three concentric rings of petals. The shrine 
door is ornamented similarly to the entrance door, the lower portion 
of the jambs being carved with five human figures on each. There 
is nothing inside the shrine. 

The upper storey has also two pillars in the front of the veranda 
similar to those below, but not so richly carved. The hall inside is 
perfectly plain. 

The second cave is similar to the first, being also two-storeyed. 
The chief difference is that the verandas are shut in and form 
outer rooms. On the lower floor the veranda measures twenty-six 
feet by twelve, and has a large figure at either end ; that at the 
west or left end is the male figure usually known as Indra seated on 
a couched elephant, but instead of being reliefs, the elephant and 
Indra are each carved out of a separate block, and set into a niche 
cut out to receive them. Opposite him is Indrdni or Amba, which 
the villagers have converted, by means of paint, tinsel, and paper, 
into a figure of Bhavfini. 

The door into the hall is of the same elaborate pattern as those 
in the first cave. The hall is about twenty feet square and similar 
in details to the last, but more coarsely carved. There is a small 
vestibule to the shrine at the back. The shrine door is much 
plainer than those already mentioned, having only a pair of pilasters 
on each side and a small image of a Tirthankar on the centre of 
the lintel. The shrine itself is about thirteen feet square and 
contains a seat for an image with a high back rounded at the top. 
It seems as if it had been intended to cut a passage behind it, but 
this has not been completed. 

The upper storey, which is reached by a stair from the right end 
of the front room below, has a plain door, and is also partly lighted 
by square holes pierced in geometric patterns. The door leads to a 
narrow balcony, at each end of which is a full-sized lion carved in 
half relief. The hall inside was apparently intended to be about 
twenty feet square with four pillars, but only part of it is excavated. 
Tbe shrine is about nine feet by six with a seat against the wall for 
an image. 

The third cave is like the lower storey of the second cave, with a 
perforated screen wall in front, much injured by time and weather. 
The front room is about twenty-five feet long by nine wide, the ends 
occupied by large reliefs of Indra and Amba. Indra who is much 
destroyed, his elephant being scarcely recognisable, wears a high 
tiara of a late type and is attended by fly-whisk bearers and 
heavenly choristers or gandharvas. A pilaster at each side of the 
compartment is crowned by a four-armed dwarf as a bracket and 
supports an alligator or makara and a human figure. Between the 
alligators is the canopy or toruna so common in such positions in 
modern Jain shrines. Amba has also her attendants, one of them 
ndmg a small defaced animal with a large club in bis hand; 
another an ascetic with a long beard and carrying an umbrella. 

e mango foliage usually represented over this figure is here 
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conventiocalised into six sprays hung at equal distances under the 
canopy or torana which, with a grinning face or kirtimukh in the 
centre, stretches across the top of the sculpture. 

The hall, which is entered by a door with a moderate amount of 
ornament, measures twenty-one feet by twenty-five, the roof being 
supported by four pillars as in the others, except that the lotus 
that fills the central square is much richer and more curious. It 
has four concentric rows of petals, the inner and outer ones plain, 
but in the second, counting outwards, each of the sixteen pet^s is 
carved with a human figure, mostly females, and all dancing or 
playing on musical instruments ; the third circle contains twenty- 
four petals, each carved apparently with divinities, singly or with a 
companion, and mounted on their carriers or vdhanas, mostly animals 
or birds. The lotus is enclosed in an octagonal border carved with 
a lozenge-and-bead ornament, outside of which, in one corner, is a 
single figure standing on one foot, and in each of the other corners 
are three figures, a larger one in the centre dancing or playing and 
two smaller attendants. 

On the back wall, on each side of the vestibule of the shrine, is 
a standing naked Jain figure about life-size. On the left of this 
figure is one of the Tirthankars, probably Shfintinfith. He stands 
on a low basement, carved with a devotee at each end, a lion next, 
then an elephant on each side of a central wheel, not set, as in most 
caves, with the edge towards the front, but with the side; under it 
is an antelope or mriga, the symbol of the sixteenth Tirthankar, 
with a small worshipper at each side. The Jina has a diamond- 
shaped mark on the centre of the breast ; and drops his hands 
straight down on either side to meet with the finger points some 
objects held up by devotees wearing loincloths. The sculpture has 
a pilaster on each side, in front of which stands Parshvanfith in the 
same attitude as the central figure but only about a third of the 
size, and distinguished by the five-hooded snake overshadowing 
him. In a recess in the top of each pilaster on a level with 
Shfintinath’s head is a seated Jina, and outside the pilaster on the 
left is a female fly-whisk bearer. Over the shoulders of Shantinath 
are small choristers or vuhjddhars, above which, on projecting 
brackets, stand two elephants holding up their trunks towards a 
very small figure seated like Shri, behind the point of a sort of 
crown or turreted canopy suspended over the Tirthankar’s head. 
On each side of this figure and above the elephants are four men and 
women bringing offerings or worshipping it. Over them is a canopy 
with a grinning face or kirtimukh and six circles in it each filled 
with a fleur-de-lys ornament. Above this, under the arch that 
crowns the compartment, are seven little figures each holding a 
festoon with both hands. All this is so like what is found in Jain 
temples even of the present day that it cannot be ancient, and 
probably belongs to the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

The Pfirshvanath on the other side stands in the same stiff 
attitude touching with the points of his fingers the heads of two 
little attendants. On the left stands a woman with an offering, and 
on the right is a seated figure with a pointed cap. The pilasters on 
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each side of this compartment are plain, and over the snake-hoods 
which canopy Parshvanath’s head is an almost hemispherical object 
intended for an umbrella. Over this is a figure with his hands 
clasped, and two others on each side bearing oblong objects like 
bricks, which they seem about to throw down on the ascetic. 

The door of the shrine is moulded but without figure ornament, 
and the shrine is about twelve feet square with a seat for an 
image in the middle of it. Behind this to the right is a trap hole 
into a small room below, with a Tirthankar evidently thrown down 
from the shrine. The custom of providing sunk hidden rooms 
for these images came into vogue after the inroads of Muhammad 
of Grhazni (1000-1025) ; whether this cellar was formed when the 
excavation was made or afterwards, it shows that the shrine was in 
use in times when idols were special objects of Muslim hate, as they 
were during the rule of Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295-1315). 

The fourth cave has two massive plain square pillars in front of 
its veranda, which measures about thirty feet by eight. The door 
is similar to that in the first cave, with a superabundance of small 
members, and having a Jina on the lintel. The hall is eighteen 
feet deep by twenty-four wide, its roof supported by two pillars 
across the middle, with corresponding pilasters on the side walls, 
also on the front and back, quite in the style of structural temples 
of the present day. They have no fat figures on the brackets which 
are of scroll form. A bench runs along the back wall which serves 
as a step to the shrine door. The seat for the image is against the 
back wall in which an arched recess has been begun but left 
unfinished. On the left pillar of the veranda is a scarcely legible 
inscription in characters of about the eleventh or twelfth century. 

The remaining excavation to the east are smaller and much broken 
and damaged ; they have doors similar to those in the first and 
second, and in the shrine of one of them is an image of a Tirthankar. 
They are partly filled with earth. 

A.UIld.ll3,, on the South-west frontier of Sinnar, about ten miles 
south of Devlali, the nearest railway station, is a natural stronghold 
ending in a sharp cone but has no traces of any built fort. The 
rock-cut steps that formerly led up this cone have been destroyed, 
and the summit is at present almost inaccessible. On the opposite 
hill some fine six-sided basalt pillars stand out from the hill side. 
A curious trap dyke also stretches in a series of low mounds for 
some miles from the foot of Aundha towards Kavnai. Pattah a 
larger bluff within Ahmadnagar limits, about two miles south of 
Aundha, has a flat top rising in one place to a low peak, below 
which there is a large chamber cut in the rock, where Mr.' Fraser 

Tytler, Collector of Ahmadnagar between 1855 and I 860 , used to 

camp in the hot weather. The two forts with the joining ridge form 
a regular arc facing northwards. The arc includes the valuable 
torest reserve of Bhandardara about ten miles south-east of Bel^aon- 
Aurhe railway station.^ 


' Mr. W. Ramsay, C..S. ; Mr. J. A. Barnes, C.S. 
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Both of these forts are said to have been built in the latter part Chapter XIV. 
of the fourteenth century, when the Bahraani dynasty (1347 - 1488) places oTlnterest 
established their power over the Deccan. On the division of their 
territories towards the end of the fifteenth century, the two forts attah. 

came into the possession of the Ahmadnagar kings (1488-1636). History. 

In 1627 they fell into the hands of the Delhi emperors. In 
1671 during Aurangzeb’s rule, Moropant Pingle took them on behalf 
of Shivaji.^ Next year Mohobat Khan retook them, but only to 
lose them in 1675, when Defier Khan, the Moghal general, was 
defeated by Pingle.^ From 1675 they remained under the Marathas, 
till the British conquest in 1818. Both Shivaji and the Peshwas 
used to maintain an irregular force of militia for their defence. 

Bahula. Fort, (3165) about ten miles south-west of Nasik, was BahclaFoet. 
described by Captain Briggs in 1818 as difficult of access, with only 
one road up the scarp of the rock by steep steps. These steps went to 
within twelve or fourteen feet perpendicular height of the gate, and 
these twelve feet were climbed by a ladder which was drawn up at 
pleasure into the fort. This contrivance rendered the gate almost 
as inaccessible as the rest of the hill. Captain Briggs considered 
it the simplest and strongest mode of protecting the entrance 
to the gates of such hill forts. A bad wall ran round part of the 
fort. The top of the fort was very small and had a ruined arched 
building like a bombproof. There was plenty of water, and, at the 
foot of the scarp outside the fort, was a fine excavation in the rock 
which served as a granary.* 

Ba'ngaon, five miles south of Nandgaon, with, in 1881, a BIxoaox. 
population of 281, has a Hemadpanti temple of Baneshvar.* 

Belgaon-Kurhe, a small village of 1080 people, sixteen miles Belgaox-Kvkhb. 
north-east of Igatpuri, shares a railway station with the neighbouring 
village of Nandur. The traffic returns show an increase in passengers 
from 5097 in 1873 to 7425 in 1880, and in goods from 202 to 252 
tons. There is a native rest-house near the station. 


Blia''skargad Fort, about eight miles south of Igatpuri, is Bhaskaroad 
described by Captain Briggs, who visited it in 1818, as easy of Fort. 

access, but with a long ascent to the foot of the scarp. The path 
lay through thick bamboo brushwood which hid all view of the fort 
to within 200 yards. The path then continued nearly across the 
whole side of the hill by a narrow track under the scarp of the 
rock which is too overhanging for stones hurled from the top to 
reach the track. From here the ascent was by good broad steps 
cut out of a deep road in the rock and rendered easy by its winding 
route. At the top was a good strong gate. On the hill top there 
were no bombproofs for ammunition or provisions and both were 
kept in a thatched house. The water supply of the fort was ample.® 


* Grant Duff’s Mardthis, 112. ^ Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 119. 

® Captain Briggs’ Report, 20th June 1818, in Ahmadnagar Collector’s File, V’T. 
Inward Miscellaneous. 

■* Dr. Burgess’ List of Archasologiciil Remains, 118. 

'■ One weak point in this fort was a space of about forty yards where the 
perpendicular rock broke into an easy ascent. A bad wall about feet thick had 
b23— 54 
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BllOgto, twelve miles south-east of Yeola, with, in 1881, a 
population of 240, has a yearly fair which lasts for a week in April 
and is attended by about 15,000 persons. 

Blioja'pur, about ten miles south of Sinnar, with, in 1881, a 
population of 748, has a temple of Khandoba cut in the rock in the 
hill fort.^ The village is in two distinct hamlets, Sonevadi and 
Kasarvadi, situated at some distance from each other. There was 
formerly a considerable manufacture of glass bangles and beads in 
this village, but the trade is declining with the growing use of 
imported goods and the increase in the cost of the local goods 
consequent on the stoppage of free fuel from forest lands. ^ 

Cha'niblia'r Lena, or the Chambhar caves, are cut in a hill 600 
feet above the plain about five miles north of Nasik.® The caves are 
Jain caves. About thirteen years ago (1870) the Jain community 
of Nasik, comprising some wealthy Marwari and Gujarati bankers 
and cloth-dealers, built a wall near the caves at a cost of £75 
(Rs. 750) ; a flight of steps at a cost of £80 (Es. 800) ; a cistern at 
the foot of the hill at a cost of £20 (Rs. 200) ; and a large rest- 
house in Mhasrul village at the foot of the hill. 


The caves are about 450 feet from the base of the hill and 
face south-west. The upper part of the ascent is by a stair of 
roughly dressed stone, containing 173 steps of varying heights and 
with side parapets. At the 163rd step a path leads to two rock-cut 
cisterns on the right, one with a broken top and the other two 
square openings. Above the built stair sixteen steps cut in the scarp 
lead to the cave terrace. Beginning from the left or west there is, in 
a slight recess, a cistern with two openings broken into one. Next 
is a cave with a veranda with four columns, of which the left column 
and pilaster are square and unfinished and the others are eight-sided. 
On the rock over the cave is built a lotus-bud cupola like those on 
structural temples. In the left end of the veranda is a covered cell ; 
in the back, at the left side, a door has been begun but not cut 
through the wall j next to it is a plain rectangular window. The 
central doorway, which is plain with a raised sill, has at the sides a 
pair of saints or Tirthankars doing duty as door-keepers. Gautama, 
on the left, is five feet two inches high and is attended by two female 
figures about 3^ feet high. Over the door is a Jina seated cross- 
legged, about fourteen inches high, on a throne with three lions in 
front with a male fly-whiskbearer twenty-oneincheshighon each side. 


been built here and a worse bastion, neither of them more than twelve and in one 
place not more than six feet high. This part was ea.sy to carry by es<‘alade with little 
loss as, not forty yards lower down, there was perfect cover for a large body of men. 
There were no parapet and no loopholes to this work, so that the garrison were 
f^orced to expose themselves. Captain Briggs’ Report, 20th June 181S, in Ahmadnagar 
Collector's File, VI. Inward Miscellaneon.s. 

' Dr. Burgess’ List of Arehieological Remains, I U. = Mr. .1. A. Baines, C .S. 

Dr Bnrge.ss’ List of Arehieological Reniaiius, ILi-in. The name Chiimbhiir Lena 
^em.s to have been given beeause there was a Chilmbhiirs’ god at the foot of the hill, 
"'v* *^*^ *"'^ *’*^^^‘™*^**‘ -t^ccording to their story, in the Dvdpar or third 
^ brother, named Gajsukliknniiir, who gamed absolution or mukti on 
and it b name. After him other sages gamed absolution on the hill 
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To the left of this is a fat figure seated on a kneeling elephant ; 
and to the right is the goddess Ambika seated on some crouching 
animal, and holding a child on her knee. Parshvanath stands on the 
right of the door with a five-hooded snake canopying his head. On his 
right a female attendant, about three inches high, has a single cobra 
hood over her head ; and to her right a man kneels on one knee. To 
the right of this is another window, and then a side door leading into 
a rough part of the cave which is walled from the rest. In the right 
end of the veranda is an unfinished cell with a bench, and over the 
door is a sculpture like that over the central door but somewhat 
larger. As the sculpture is in coarse spongy rock it is rough, 
and seems to have been freshened at a comparatively late date. 
The interior is roughly hewn and not properly squared. At the 
left end is a group of figures in a slight recess. The group includes 
a cross-legged Tirthankar, ten inches high, on a throne which has 
the bull or sign-mark of Adindth, in the centre. To the left of 
the throne is a squatting figure, and then two five-inch standing 
male figures. The lower part of the other side is unfinished. Outside 
each of the Jina’s arms is another five-inch Jina similarly seated, and, 
over each of the three heads, is a painted canopy with a male figure 
three and a half inches high to the central canopy and a similar figure 
on each of the side ones. Round this group are twenty-one 
shallow recesses, an inch and a half square, each containing a seated 
Jina. Of these five are down each side, three on each side slope 
up towards one in the centre, one is under each of the lowest in the 
slopes, and one is over each shoulder of the larger figure. These, 
with the three main figures, complete the twenty-four Tirthankars 
or Jinas. A bench goes round three sides of the cave. On the 
back wall, above the bench, in the centre, is a three-feet Parshvanath 
seated on a throne with three lions below, his head canopied by 
a seven-hooded snake. Above is a small seated figure, and, on each 
side, is a standing figure two feet nine inches high with high cap 
and fly-whisk. On each side of these fly-whisk bearers is a large 
seated figure with high ornamental cap, necklace, and earrings. 
The left figure is a man on a kneeling elephant with foliage below ; 
the right figure is Ambika, on a crouching lion or tiger, and at her 
knee is a reclining female figure. Beyond each of these is a seated 
male, three feet five inches high, like to the central figure and with 
similar fly-whisk bearers, but also with a triple umbrella held over 
a seven-hooded snake by heavenly choristers or vidyudharas. The 
right group has Gautama standing under foliage and with no other 
canopy. To the extreme right is part of a standing male and 
other unfinished figure. 

About ten yards to the right is a recess as if the beginning 
of a cave, and seven yards farther is the third excavation, with an 
open veranda. On the left wall is a figure two feet high, seated 
on an animal, with a canopy above and pilasters down each side of 
the compartment. On the right wall, in a similar recess, is Ambika 
on her tiger, with a child on her left knee, and a standing figure one 
foot high below her right knee and behind the tiger ; figures also 
stand by the pilasters and appear in the canopy overhead. In the 
back of the veranda is an ornamental central doorway with raised 
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Places of Interest, pilaster is on each side, and over the lintel is a cornice with small 
ChambhIr standing males over each pilaster and the centre of the door. To 
Caves. I'l^® l®ii door is the cobra-hooded Parshvanath, with two 

smaller attendants, and down each side of the panel is an ornamental 
pilaster on which small standing figures are carved. On the 
right side of the door is a much defaced Gautama, with decayed 
seated attendants below on each side, and several small figures on 
the side pilasters. The hall is eight or nine feet square. On the 
left wall is a group, containing two ten-inch Jinas, seated on a 
cushion with two lions below each. To the right and left are 
Ambika and Indra with attendants. To the left of each Jina is a 
standing male. The canopies and twenty-one very small seated 
Jinas are nearly the same as before. By the sides of the central 
figures are three males in a row, with triple umbrellas over their 
heads, very rudely cut. The back wall has a built bench in front and 
three standing male figures, the central figure three feet five inches, 
and the side figures three feet three inches high, with four ornamental 
pilasters between and at the sides of the compartments they occupy. 
At the base of each pilaster is a standing Jina. Overhead is scroll 
work and figures. The base of each pilaster contains a small 
standing male with his arms by his sides, and in the capital is a very 
small squatting Jina. Beyond the outer pilasters are other standing 
figures fifteen inches high. To the left of this group is another 
squatting figure fourteen inches high with clasped hands and a large 
back knot of hair. On each side of each of the three large male 
figures in the lower corners are very small kneeling female figures 
with large back knots of hair. On the right wall are two small 
seated Jinas and to the right is a twelve-inch Ambika, seated on 
her bearers, with a child on her left knee, and the stem of a mango 
tree behind and above her head. Some mangoes hang on each side 
and there is a small seated male above. 


About ten feet to the right is the fourth cave, a recess fifteen feet 
wide and seven feet deep. In the centre of the back wall, in high relief, 
is the upper part of an unfinished figure of a seated Pfirshvanath, 
seven feet from the top of the head to the waist, and with a many- 
hooded snake canopying the head. To the right the rock is undercut, 
and on the level top of the projecting part three half-lotuses are 
carved. The middle lotus is four feet six inches in diameter and the 
side ones half the size and five feet from centre to centre. A square 
socket for a flagstaff is sunk in the centre of each lotus, and two 
raised footprints are sculptured on the flat centre of the middle 
lotus. A recess has been begun close to the right of the lotuses and 
over the top of the stair. The carving is poor. 

Cha'ndor, properly Cha'ndvad, north latitude 20’’ 20' and east 
longitude 74° J O', lies at the foot of a range of hills from 600 to 
1000 feet above the plain and 4000 to 4500 above the sea, on the 
Agra road, forty miles north-east of Nasik and fourteen north 
of the railway station of Lfisalgaou, with which it is connected bv a 
made road. 


The town lies on sloping ground surrounded by a ruined mud 
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wall. Though most of the houses are poor they are mixed with trees 
and gardens and the town looks well from the neighbouring heights. 
About 150 years ago a mint was established by Malharrao Holkar.^ 
The mint was originally in the fort, but, in 1800, in consequence 
of a quarrel between the commandant and the mint authorities, it 
was moved to the town. The remains of the old building, a regular 
quadrangle forty feet by thirty, can still be seen in the fort. 
About the year 1800 the number of workmen connected with the mint 
was 450, of whom 400 were engaged in cutting out and rounding the 
silver pieces. They were mostly Musalmans or Hindu gold and 
copper smiths. A certain quantity of silver of the required test was 
handed over to each man who divided it into small pieces, rounded 
and weighed them, greater care being taken that the weights should 
be accurate than that the size should be uniform. For this purpose 
scales and weights were given to each of the 400 workmen and the 
manager examined them every week. When the workmen were 
satisfied with the weight of the pieces, they were forwarded to the 
manager who sent them to be stamped. In stamping the rupees 
an instrument like an anvil w^ used. It had a hole in the middle 
■with letters inscribed on it. Piece after piece was thrown into the 
hole, the seal was held on it by a workman called ‘-tdtefeari and 
a third man gave a blow with a six-pound hammer. Three men 
were able to strike 2000 pieces an hour, or 20,000 in a working 
day of ten hours. As the seal was a little larger than the piece, 
all the letters were seldom inscribed. Gold and copper coins were 
also made in the mint, but the copper coins had a different seal. If 
bullion was brought to be coined it was examined by the manager, 
and, if necessary, tested and purified by a class of persons called 
dust-washers or zdrekaris. When purified the bullion was handed 
to the alloyers who added the proper proportion of alloy, which 
was nine Chandor rupees per cent for the purest silver, and 
which varied from nine to five per cent according to the quality of 
the bullion. The silver with the alloy was then melted and made into 
bars in the presence of a guard. These bars were again tested by 
the manager, and, when he was satisfied that they were of the 
standard quality, he made them over to the workmen to be cut, 
rounded, and weighed. Coin was returned to the bullion owner after 
deducting twenty-one rupees in every thousand to cover mint 
charges. Of the twenty-one, the manager got five, two were reserved 
for His Highness the Holkar, and the remaining fourteen were 
distributed among the workmen. It is said that on an average the 
mint struck a Ifikh of rupees a month. After 1800, when the mint 
was moved from the fort to the town, it continued to coin till 1829, 
when the coining of silver was stopped. Copper coining continued 
on a smaller scale till 1830, when the mint was abolished. 

The 1881 census showed a population of 4892 or a decrease since 
1872 of 770. Of these 3551 were Hindus, 1061 ilusalmans, 73 Jains, 
6 Christians, and 201 others. Chandor has no Government building 


^ A grant waa made to a Brahman, giving him charge of the management of the 
mint, ills descendants bear the surname of Miuter or TAksAli. 
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except the mamlatd4r’s office. A weekly market is held on Mondays. 
South-west of the town immediately outside of the gateway is a 
rather fine Hemadpauti temple and well. Three quarters of a 
mile north-east of the town is a temple of Renukadevi, cut in 
the rocky side of the Rahud pass, about 100 feet above the town. 
Flights of built steps lead to the portico. The image is rock-cut 
and about five feet high. West of the Chandor fort, and east 
of the town, is a rock-cut temple in the form of a deep apse 
thirty feet wide by twenty-one deep. It has Jain sculptures, and 
is now dedicated to Kalika Devi. About fourteen yards north of 
the mamlatdar’s office is the BMshahi or emperor’s mosque which has 
aPersian inscription.^ Onthe full-moon of Pansh (January-February) 
a fair, attended by about 2000 people, is held in honour of 
Khandoba. 

Chandor fort (3994) stands on the flat top of a hill immediately 
above the town. The approach has been blasted away and the fort 
is now almost inaccessible. It commanded the Chandor pass, an 
important opening between Khandesh and Nasik. The hill on which 
it stood is naturally strong, being accessible only at one gateway 
which was strongly fortified. 

Its position on the high road from Berar to Ndsik and ,the coast 
must have made Chandor a place of trade from very early times. 
About A.D. 801 Dridhaprahar, the founder of the Chandor Yadav 
dynasty (SOI -1073), is spoken of as restoring the glory of Chandor 
(Chandradityapura).- In 1635 the Moghal army took Chandor fort 
along with Anjarai (Indi’ai?), Manjna, and Kanjna;® but Chandor 
must afterwards have passed to the Marathas as in 1665 it was 
again taken by Aurangzeb.^ Between 1754 and 1756 His Highness 
Malharrav Hulkar induced craftsmen to settle in it by gifts of land. 
The new suburb was called Somvarpeth and Chandor came to have 
a name for its brass-work. In 1804 it surrendered to the British 
commander Colonel Wallace, but was restored to Holkar until its 
final surrender to Sir Thomas Hislop in 1818.® In the Maratha war 
of 1818, on the 10th of April, after the surrender of Ankai 
Tankai, Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell’s detachment encamped at 
Chandor.*^ In 1820 Sir John Malcolm described Chandor as a town 
of considerable size, commanding one of the passes into Khandesh.^ 
In 1827 Chandor had 920 houses, twenty shops, and several wells.® 
The town continued fairly prosperous till the opening of the railway 
in 1861 when the bulk of the traffic left the Bombay-Agra road.® 


' Dr. Burgess’ List of Archieological Keinains, 118. 

- .See .above p, 185 note 4. ChAiiUor is prolAably the Chandrapur, ‘ a city in the 
Deccan , the capital of Jayakeshi, whose daughter Aliual Devi married ivaran 
Solanki (a.d. 1072-1094). .See Forbes’ RAs JlSl.i, 81. 

^Elliot and D.iwson, VII. 5.3 and 1'_'4, In 1039 Clulndor is mentioned as a 
depenilency of Daulatabad forming the eastern boundary of the territory of UaoUn. 
Ditto, bO. ■* Thornton’s Gazetteer, 194. ° 

;; 'I'lmrnton’s Gazetteer, 195. « Blackei’s Maratha War, 318. 

‘ ( entral India, II. 480. » Clunes’ Itiner.iry, 15. 

If.tb v'T”® ^‘isb.V 10 (Survey Superintendent’s Report 131, dated 
create of the British Government this town h.a8 
g tatty Uetlmcd, as may be seen from the numerous ruins in the neighbourhood, and 
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In 1857 Chandor was occupied by a detacbment of the 2fith 
Eegiment of Native Infantry.^ 

Chauler Port, (3733) nine miles south-west of Satana, was 
described in 1826 as a high hill fort difficult of access. It was 
surrounded by strong hilly and woody country thinly peopled. The 
entrance lay through four well defended gates on the north-west, two 
to the lower and two to the upper fort, both of them strong and well 
provided with water. The intei'ior buildings were going to ruin, 
but the rest of the fort except one or two gates was in fair 
repair. Within 150 yards of the first entrance was a winding 
stair cut through the solid rock for about eighty or ninety yards. 
It was completely commanded by the lower works.^ In 1862 the fort 
was described as naturally strong but with few defences remaining.® 

ChausaTa, seventeen miles west of Dindori, with, in 1881, a 
population of 610, was formerly a great timber mart. Timber is still 
dragged from the Dang forests and stored here. The amount 
stored depends on the quantity sold for export by the Chip pass. 
The whole goes through Chausala. 

Chikalvohol, ten miles north-east of Malegaon, with, in 1881, 
a population of 1530, lies in a valley about two miles to the right of 
the Bombay and Agra road. A quarter of a mile to the south is a 
large pond and an old Hemadpanti temple thirty-seven feet by 
twenty-two, with carved pillars.^ 

Devlali, about four miles south-east of Nasik, a little way off the 
Poona road, has a station, known as Nasik Road, on the Peninsula 
railway. It contains a population of 2150, among whom are 
several families of Deshmukhs, who in former times had great influence 
over the MardthAs of the district. During the dry months the 
village is the gathering place of numbers of grain-brokers from 
Bombay, and a good deal of business is done. The military depot 
or cantonment known as Devlali is situated about three and a half 
miles to the south-west, on land formerly included in the villages of 
Bhagurand Sewinsuri, and unconnected with Devldli. It contains a 
post and telegraph office, and a chief constable of the district police 
also resides there. The barracks afford accommodation for 5000 men 
or more, and are in continuous occupation during the trooping season, 
as nearly all drafts rest there before proceeding further up-country, 
or on their way home. The situation is healthy, the water 
good, and the views of the distant ranges of hills remarkably fine. 
During the months that the barracks are not required for troops, it 
has been the practice of late years to allow them to be occupied by 
the European children of Byculla schools from Bombay, who spend 
the rainy season there. 

Devla'ne, ten miles north-east of Satdna, with, in 1881, a 
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the openin'? of the railway has turned away much of the traffic which used to pass 
through Ch.'lndor.” 

' Historical Kecord, SGth Regiment Native Infantry, 16. 

- Inspection Committee's Report (1826), 174. ^ List of Govt. Civil Forts. 

* Dr. Burgess’s List of Archeological Remains, 118. 
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population of 363^ has a •well carved Hemadpanti temple in good 
repair. It consists of a porch, a domed hall or mandap, and a shrine 
with a lingam. The carving is excellent and well preserved.^ 

Dhodambe, twelve miles west of Chandor, with, in 1881, a 
population of 1414, has a curious old temple of Mahadev with carved 
figures. 

Dhodap® Port, (4741) about fifteen miles north-west of 
Chandor, is the highest and most prominent hill in the Ajanta or 
Chandor range. It stands out from the rest, distinguished by its 
deeply-cleft level top and lofty tower-like peak at the eastern corner. 
It has also this peculiarity that its shape is the same whether viewed 
from the north or the south side, and it forms a conspicuous feature 
in the distant landscape both from Nasik or Sinnar ou theone side, and 
from Kalvan or Satdna on the other. It is approached by two paths, 
one from the south leading straight from the Chandor sub-division to 
the Machi, a bttle village below the defensible works of the fort, and 
the other from Otur, a large village on the north or Kalvan side, at 
the foot of one of the lower spurs of the system which culminates in 
Dhodap peak. The latter is the easier, but has the disadvantage of 
being considerably the longer. Leaving Otur to the west, the path 
■winds up a long and gentle grassy slope covered with cactus and 
sparse brushwood. After a short distance the first scarp is reached, at 
the edge of which there is a considerable number of the commoner 
trees, jdmhhul Eugenia jambolana, sddada Terminalia arjuna, and wild 
mango. To the right of the path, at a distance of about half a mile, 
there are the ruins of a small collection of mud-built houses which 
were deserted after a bad outbreak of cholera some years ago. To 
the west of this hamlet, and a little nearer the second scarp, is a 
forest in which a well known cattle-slaying tigress and several 
panthers have been shot. Continuing the path along the north slope 
of the hill, the bed of a small torrent is reached, across which there 
seems once to have been thrown a rough outwork, the first trace 
of fortifications. At the top of the scarp, which is ill-defined 
towards the north and north-east, is a large level space of rocky 
ground covered with a thin coating of soil, the result of the 
disintegration of the trap above. Here a few patches of nagli 
are to be found, and a pool or two to which the cattle of the 
Machi hamlet resort when grazing on this side of the hill. 
Following the path southwards for about half a mile, the outer 
gate of the lower fortified portion is reached, a strong building 
flanked by walls running on each side to the upper and lower 
scarp respectively. Inside the wall is a fine pi pal tree and one 
or two small wells, containing remarkably offensive water. From 
this point the upper scarp presents the appearance of a smooth 
wall of basalt, the south-eastern corner alone being somewhat 
jagged and broken. The path follows the line of the hill south- 
wards under some very fair mango trees, with an undergrowth of 


Lict of Archjeological Kemains. Some of the sculptures are humorous 
and others ludeoent. s Mr. J. A. Baines, C. S. 
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corinda, and after about three quarters of a mile or rather more, the 
second gate of the outer line of defence is reached, of more solid 
construction than the first. Within this is the little village of about 
100 inhabitants, which is all that remains of the colony that sprung 
up round the fort when the latter was in its glory as a military 
depot. The road from the south meets the other just outside the gate, 
leaving to the east a few Bhil huts built on level pasture ground 
similar to that to the north. The village consists of a few houses 
of Ladsakka Vanis and Shimpis, who do a little business in loans 
and grain or cloth. The remainder of the population is chiefly of 
Pardeshi or Bengal origin, with a Brahman or two and a goldsmith. 
These Pardeshis are chiefly Ahirs, Kachars, or Rajputs, though at 
Dhodap itself there are few of the last named class. The Kachars 
employ themselves in making the coloured glass bangles commonly 
used by the lower class of Marathi, Koli, and Thakur women. 
Just below Dhodap there is a village almost entirely peopled by 
families thus employed, who since the forests have been closed and 
charcoal is no longer to be had gratis, have given up competing with 
foreign bracelets and taken to cultivation. The Ahirs hold usually 
a fair amount of land, but do not, round Dhodap at least, show 
any signs of very careful husbandry. The Rajputs live on a little 
land, and the largest colony of them, at Saler, enjoy a small pension 
from the Gaikwar. They have their own Brahman for the rites of 
their caste, and though resident for three or four generations, or 
longer, in the Deccan, have seldom learned to speak Marathi correctly. 
Most of the Pardeshis at Dhodap came originally from near Lucknow 
in order to obtain service as sentinels, storekeepers, and even 
soldiers in the fort establishment. Some of those who have not 
taken to agriculture, and who look upon the profession of arms as 
the only one for which they are suited, are to be found attached to 
the households of moneylenders as guards or duns, and have also 
recently found employment in the forest guard establishment. In one 
of the houses of the village is a small hedge-school in which a Pardeshi 
Kachar boy teaches the third book and Modi writing. His pupils 
consist partly of Pardeshis and V anis, partly of Brahmans, to which 
class belongs the officiating patil and kulkarni, the offices being 
united. A few large champa and banyan trees and a good deal of 
cactus seem to be the chief vegetable productions on the ledge 
which the village occupies. 

To ascend to the fort, the entrance to which is imperceptible from 
the village, a path is followed which zigzags up a steep slope to a 
bare wall of black rock cut into steps in two places. These being 
surmounted, a double gate is reached in a series of bastions and 
walls called the Tihanchiri or outworks. The actual fort is still at 
a considerable height above, and the way re-commences its tortuous 
course up a second slope, varied with projecting slabs of bare rock. 
At last the real entrance to the fort is attained. This is a completely 
hidden passage cut in the living rock with two towers in it, and 
concealed by an outer wall of solid rock and, in its upper portion, 
by passing through a tunnel. Two inscriptions in Persian character 
are cut on the rock near the doorway. One has been defaced by 
weather, and the letters are very indistinct. The other is much 
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clearer, and in addition to the Musalinan creed records the name of 
the builder of the fort. On emeriiiug, from the passage, the first 
sight that presents itself is the peak, still towering perpendicularly 
at a height of three to four hundred feet above the gateway. To 
the right of the gateway facing east, is the .‘taJtir, or masonry 
apartment for the captain or IdllciUdr from the top of which a fine 
view of the Chandor range is obtained. Behind this is a pool of 
filthy water in a small quarry. To the south is a bastion on which 
was mounted a ten-pound gun, now lying on the ground, with 
its muzzle pointing over the plain it once commanded. Behind it is 
a high flagstati' with a small white rag tied to its top. It belongs 
to the temple of Devi on a higher part of the fort, which receives 
from the state a small cash allowance which is spent at the Dasara 
(October-November) in decorations, and amongst others in anointing 
the ten-pound gun with yellow ochre. Between the court and the 
foot of the peak lies a grassy slope after crossing which are found 
chambers formerly used by the residents of the fort for various 
purposes. These are cut in the living rock of the highest part of the 
hill. First is the powder magazine, a spacious chamber every crack 
in which has been carefully built up, leaving only a single entrance. 
At the side of this is the small cave from which the powder guardian 
had to keep watch. Beyond, to the west, are the provision chambers, 
including a huge one for grain and a smaller one at the sides 
with two rock-hewn sarcophagi, one of which contained clarified 
butter, and the other molasses. Between these and the next cave, 
that of Devi, are a few small recesses, tvalled in with rough stone 
work, apparently modern, which now serve as rest-houses for 
mendicants and pilgrims. Immediately to the west of the Devils 
cave is a rock-cut reservoir said to be unfathomable, containing 
excellent water, probably filtering through cracks in the rock from 
above, as there is no appearance of any spring. It is a peculiarity 
of this south face of the rocky peak that the base of the scarp inclines 
outwards a little from the point where it springs from the grassy 
slope, a formation which has been taken advantage of in building 
up these chambers. On the north side of the peak the strip of in-a.ss- 
covered and slippery ground between the base and the verticafscarp 
is much narrower than on the south, and the cave chambers on the 
former side appear to have been for the gunners and soldiers. The 
path can be followed right round to the court again, and up the 
peak itself, though the climb is somewhat dangerous except to hard 
and naked feet. The summit which consists (jf a huge mass of rock 
nearly precipitous for half its height and then conical, rise.s about 
400 feet above the level plateau on which the main portion of the 
fort was situated, and is all but inaccessible. At the very summit 
of the peak is a Alusalman shrine said to hav^e been miraculously 
built in connection with a tomb below, known by the name of Bel-pir, 
and adventurous IMuhammadans make occasional e.vcursious to visit 
it. Leaving tho peak, tlm western side is jimhajis the most 
extraordinary fe.aturo of the fort. A wall of basalt, thinly covered 
with soil and coarse grass, juts for smne 300 or 400 yards from the 
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a crack or inequality. The wall is in no place more than perhaps 
thirty feet wide and is inaccessible from every side except the fort. 
As the western abutment was less steep than the rest of the wall, it 
was apparently thought advisable to cut off communication from 
that quarter by making a breach in the wall about 100 feet deep 
and some ninety feet wide, from the sides of which the extreme 
thinness of the basaltic slab can be well seen. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, the indenture was no more than a freak of some of the 
Padshahs who resorted to the fort, who, finding so peculiar a 
natural feature, considered it a profitable task to show the power of 
man over it in this very unmistakeable manner. This view is in some 
degree supported by the fact that at the very brink of the gap on the 
fort or eastern side, there is a small rectangular mosque, a building 
intended for worship, over the door of which is a stone carved with 
an Arabic text from the Kuran. To the left-hand corner of 
the door, there is, curiously enough, a smaller stone with an 
inscription in what seem to be Devanagari characters. Wherever 
the precipice below the peak is a little less perpendicular than usual, 
or presents irregularities which might be taken advantage of by an 
escalading force, there are built walls with loopholes and bastions, 
which extend along a considerable portion of the east, north-east, and 
north sides of the fort. The height of the peak is 4741 feet above 
the sea level, whilst the caves and main portions of the fort are 
4317 feet high. There is a trigonometrical base-mark just at the 
starting point of the basaltic wall, from which observations were taken 
a few years ago connecting this hill with the fort of Ankai-Tankai 
to the south-east, Ramsej and Aujaneri to the south and south- 
west, and the huge mass of Saler (5263) to the north. 

The earliest known mention of Dhodap is the somewhat doubtful 
notice of a fort named Dharab which sm-rendered to the Moghal 
general Allah-vardi Khan in 1635.*^ From the Musalmans it passed 
to the Peshwa who made it the chief of the Nasik forts. In 1768 
Raghunathrav was defeated at Dhodap by his nephew Madhavrav 
Peshwa.'^ Under the Peshwas two subhedars Appaji Hari and Bajirav 
Appaji are said to have once held the fort with 1600 men. At that time 
Ajabsing andSujkum, t wo Kshatriyas in Holkar’s employ, attackedand 
took it, and plundered and burnt the village, which never afterwards 
recovered its prosperity. It seems to have passed back to the Peshwa 
as it was thePeshwa’s officers who, in 1818, ceded the fort without a 
struggle.® In 1818, immediately after its cession, Dhodap was visited 
by Captain Briggs. He described it as a large hill of the same basaltic 
nature as others in the Chandor range, with very strong artificial 
fortifications. The town, which was tolerably large, stood some 
hundred feet up the hill and at the bottom of the perpendicular 
rock where there was much tableland. A road into Khandesh ran 
under the town and fort wall. There was a very strong gate to the 
town, and a gate to the pass on each side leading up from Khandesh 
and Gangthadi. Be-sides those in the fort there were several guns 
in the town and on other parts of the tableland, pointing to the 
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plain below. The roads to the town and over the pass were rough 
and steep on both sides^ but not difficult for horses. The only way 
to the fort was through the town. The fort had many rock-cut 
storehouses and a large water-supply. There were thirty-seven 
militiamen or sibandis in the fort, and of military stores 1590 
matchlock balls, two pieces of lead, and a large quantity of gunpowder.^ 

Dindori, the head-quarters of the Dindori sub-division, with, in 
1881, a population of 2794, lies about fifteen miles north of Nasik. 
Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police offices the 
town is provided with a post office and a dispensary in charge of 
an hospital assistant. In 1881 4480 out-door and twenty in-door 
patients were treated, against 4582 and twenty in 1880. 

GaTna" Fort lies about fourteen miles north of Malegaon. It 
consists of a circular detached hill with fairly flat top affording an 
area of twenty or thirty acres. The top is 2316 feet above mean 
sea level or about 800 feet above the plain. It is accessible only by 
a broad flight of steps cut into the northern face. These steps 
cross the hill from east to west, and then reversing the line climb 
again to the eastward, and pass under four gateways, Parkot, 
Lokhandi, Kotval Pir, and Lakha. Of these the Lokhandi gate is 
remarkably handsome and is lined with iron plates from which 
it takes its name. There is a small opening in one fold of this 
gate to admit a single man. The third and fourth gateways, at 
about two-thirds of the ascent from the town, are approached by 
covered ways and are furnished with strong iron-cased doors and 
surmounted by walls nearly twenty feet thick, where the gateways 
are situated. These walls are continued westward and eastward 
along the face of the hill till they unite in the highest battlements 
on the west and on the east ends of the hill, while a single wall 
encircles the plateau on the east, south, and west sides. 

The upper walls are perfect and contain magazines of various 
sizes in each of the bastions, which are semicircles and must have 
commanded the approach in every direction on the south and west, 
while the face of the hill, being almost perpendicular for nearly one 
thousand feet below the wall, the lines are as straight as the outlines 
of the rock allow, and have been defended by large wall pieces, which 
were moved on iron pivots many of which are still seen on the round 
bastions at every eighty or hundred yards on the west and north faces. 

The south side of the hill is a bare scarp for many feet from the 
wall, and, at about two-thirds of the length from the east, there is a 
bastion in which are arches of Saracenic form between the central 
two of which was a slab containing a Persian inscription dated 
A.D. 1569 (h. 977). There was a second slab in a niche between the 
battlements, fronting the north and surmounting a row of cellars 
furnished with moderate sized windows, and probably intended for 
residences.® This slab contained a Devndgari inscription dated ^ 


^ Captain Briggs’ RejiGrt, 20th June 1818, in Ahmaclnagar Collector’s File, VI 
Inward Miscellaneous. ’ 

- From a paper by Mr. A. Richardson, C.S., in the Journal of the Bombay Brand 
Royal Asiatic Society, VI. 14.3-14o. ^ 

V f ™ which had no windows, there were heaps of small stones, canno 
fcaUs of \ariou8 sizes, and a large quantity of damaged gunpowder. 
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A.D. 1580 (Shak 1502). Below the date were four lines in Persian to Chapter XIV. 
the effect that this bastion was built by one Muhammad Ali Khan pia^g- oflnterest. 
and completed on the first of Rahi-ul-Akhir Hijri, or from the 
employment of the Arabic numerals it may be Sursan, 985, which GalnaFoet, 
will make the date fourteen years later or 1583. Description. 

This tower and bastion is close to the north-west corner of the 
fort, a part where the whole of the wall shows marks of repairs, 
which must have been recent compared with the ruins of the original 
structure in the valley below. From this tower a narrow stone 
pavement, which connects the whole circle of the battlements by 
flights of steps, leads east towards the entrance gateways, to a 
second tower built so as to command the entire ascent, and 
immediately facing the third and fourth gateways at different 
elevations. From this second tower the side of the hill, whose slope 
makes the plateau on the top more conical towards the east than 
towards the west, admitted of two walls with batteries for swivel 
guns and pierced with loopholes at every elevation. At the second 
tower there was a third tablet dated a.d. 1587 (h. 993), which ascribed 
its foundation to Muhammad Ali.^ Underneath the tower were 
many cells filled with bad powder and small balls of limestone or 
trap. The hill above this spot approaches within thirty yards of the 
wall, and between this tower and the mosque there are the idol of 
Galneshvar Mahadev, five cisterns, and a series of rock-cut caves.* 

Beyond the caves is a handsome mosque, open to the east, upon a 
stone terrace, from which a few steps lead down to a square masonry 
cistern, beyond which again begins the descent to the plain. The 
mosque consists of one room about forty -eight feet long by twenty- 
five broad, and has a handsomely carved stone window opening on a 
balcony surmounted by an elegant cupola from which there is a very 
good view. A stone staircase leads to the roof of the mosque which 
is surmounted by six small domes ; close by are the ruins of a palace 
called the Pleasure Palace or Rang Mahal. The view from G^lna is Vkuo. 

magnificent. On the south, ranges of low hills, a most difficult 
country, fall behind each other to the bank of the Panjhra, fifteen to 
eighteen miles distant, and the green masses of trees, the white houses, 
and the long walls of the jail at Dhulia are distinctly visible in the 
declining sun. The distant northern horizon is bordered by the 
dim but picturesque outlines of the Satpuda hills beyond the Tapti. 

To the east, the wide valley of the Tapti, crossed by the rapid but 
scanty streams which water Khandesh, forms a plain, which, but 
for the abrupt peak of Baling fort and the rough forms of the hills 
near it, continues unbroken, till it vanishes in the mists which 
hang over the cotton fields of Berar. On the west, an impenetrable 
mass of mountains of every variety of shape and hue, stretches from 


1 This with the two tablets mentioiie<l above are in the museum of the Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society. There is still a Persian inscription in place which may 
be translated : ‘ God be honoured. A minaret was erected on the fort of KAland 
(Ghlna) during the time of the venerable Faslhd Khiln. Written by the hand of Syed 

Ismail bill Syed Munna Husain, a servant of the Prophet of God.’ Mr. H. E. 

AVinter, C.S. 

- The remains of walla seem to show that some of the caves were used for stores 
or for prisoners. 
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the Tapti to the peaks of the Sahj^adri range round Saptashring and 
Dhodap, from which the chain is continued in bleak outline of cone 
and tableland, until far in the south-east the dim figures of the 
Chandor range sink into the plains beyond Ajanta. 

Galna was an important place at the end of the fifteenth century. 
It had for some time been held by a plundering Maratha chief 
when, about 1487, two brothers Malik Wagi and Malik Ashraf, the 
governors of Danlatabad, took it and held it for some time. In 
their contests with Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, and the 
disturbances that followed the murder of Malik Wagi, the Musalmans 
seem to have been forced to give up Galna, and it again passed 
to a Maratha chief who was reduced to order and made to pay 
tribute by Nizam Shah in 1-506.’^ On the death of Nizam Shah in 
1508 the Galna chief once more threw oif his allegiance and was not 
made tributary till 1530, when, with other Maratha chiefs, he was 
defeated and forced to pay tribute. He again became independent, 
and in lotiO had once more to be brought to order.’’ In 1634 
Muhammad Khan, the Musalman commandant of Galna, intended 
to deliver the fort to Shahu, who had possessed himself of Nasik, 
Trimbak, Saugamner, and Juunar, as far as the country of the 
Konkau. But, after promises of imperial favour and of a great 
reward, Muhammad Khan delivered the fort to the representatives 
of the emperor.^ In 1679, Sbivaji plundered Galna, and, in the wars 
between the Mardthas and Moghals at the close of the eighteenth 
century the fort more than once changed hands. It was attacked by 
Auraugzeb in 1704 and taken after a long siege in WOo.* In 1750, 
under the name Kelna, Galna is mentioned as a Khandesh fort 
bounding Khandesh on the south. According to a statement 
prepared from Maratha records about 1800, Galna in the Khdndesh- 
Burhanpur snhha gave its name to a s/?-crtr of seven pa/‘p«n«s and 
yielded a yearly revenue of about £21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000).^ In 
December 1804, after a slight resistance, Galna was taken by Colonel 
Wallace.® In March 1818 it was evacuated by the commandant and 
garrison and occupied by a company of Native Infantry.^ In 1862 
it was found to be ruinous. Galna fort seems at one time to 
have been used as a sanitarium for Dhulia. There are the ruins 
of one or two houses on the top, and the tomb of a young 
European ofilcer, who is said to have committed suicide from grief 
at having killed an old woman while he was shooting bears.® 
There are also seven Musalman tombs on the hill top. Imme- 
diately below and to the north-east of the fort lies the village of 
Giilna. It appear.s to have been of great size and importance and 
was protected by a double line of defences, traces of which remain. 


^ Fcrislita, ITT. 200-204; Scott's Dcccan, T. .S.Vi 

“ Fcii-'lita, HI. 230. * Kllict and Dowson, VTI. 3.5. 

Sboti's Deccan, IT. 100, Durini^ this sioiio the Manithas stopped all supplies to 
the imperial camp, and numbers died of famine. Such was their insolence tliat once 
a week they oliered pi’ayer.s for the long life of Aurang/eh, because his mode of 
making war was so favourable to their siiccc.ss. Waring's Marfitluis, 258. 

Draut Duffs ilarathas, 505. " Asiatic Journal, VT. 411. 

®3he inscription on the tomb is : ‘ Sacrod to the memory ()f Lt. 1 Allsop \Ith 
fii-.M. N I., OBt NovR7th, A.n. 1805. .ET 10.’ Mr. H.E, Winter, C.S. 
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The present population of the village is about 500, including some 
well-to-do moneylenders. For a few years after 1818 a mamlatdar 
held his office in Galna village. 

Ghargad. Fort, about six miles east of Trimbak and 3572 feet 
above the sea, has been described by Captain Briggs who visited 
it in 1818. The lower part of the hill was fairly easy of ascent. 
From the lower part the road ran for some distance under the hill- 
scarp which completely covered an assailing force from stones. 
The road up the scarp was by traverses outside the rock, which was 
remarkably steep but not high. The top of the fort was very small 
with a large w'ater-supply and with houses for the garrison but no 
bombproofs. There were two gates, one tolerable, the other old 
and much out of repair.^ Ghargad was one of the seventeen strong 
places that surrendered to the British immediately after the fall of 
Trimbak in 1818.- 

Ghoti, a village of 1740 people, five miles north of Tgatpuri, has 
a railway station and a large Saturday mart for grain and country 
cloth. Several Marwar Yanis in the village buy grain and send 
it to Bombay. When the Barighat road to Ghoti is finished large 
quantities of field produce are expected to find their way to this 
station. There is a school in the village with an attendance 
of forty boys. The station traffic returns show an increase in 
passengers from 7224 in 1873 to 17,520 in 1880, and in goods from 
1148 to 2011 tons. In 1827 Ghoti is noticed as a post-runner’s 
station, with forty houses, a weekly market, one shop, and a temple.® 

Harish Port, four miles west of Trimbak and 3076 feet above 
the sea, has been described by Captain Briggs who visited it in 
1818. It was tolerably easy of access till half way up, where 
several paths from the foot of the hill united and where were a 
reservoir, some wells, and some houses for the garrison. Then 
began the ascent of the scarp,* which Captain Briggs describes as 
truly wonderful. Words could give no idea of its dreadful steepness. 
It was perfectly straight for about 200 feet and could only be 
compared to a ladder up a wall 200 feet high. The steps were 
bad and broken and holes were cut in the rock to support the hands. 
At the top of the steps was a strong door, then a walk under a rock- 
cut gallery with no wall along the outer edge. After the gallery 
came a second fiight of steps wor.se than the first, and, at the top 
of the steps, a trap-door with only room to crawl through. Then 
came two good gates. So difficult was the hill to climb that Captain 
Briggs was satisfied that five men could hold it against any odds. 
There was plenty of water in the fort and a well-built bombproof 
for powder. The grain and provisions were kept in a thatched house.® 
In 1036 Harish, with Trimbak, Tringalvadi and other Poona forts. 


* Capt. Briggs’ Report, 20th June ISIS. - Blacker's llaratha War, 322 note 2. 

* C'lunea' Itinerary, .">1 . 

There were one or two houses at the foot of the scariJ where one or two men always 
paraded as sentrie.s. 

J 5 Captain Briggs’ Report, 2(ith June ISIS. Caiitain Briggs loft a body of men 
'here, not so inueh for the di'fenee of tlie fort as to be on the look-out for and attack 
marauding parties with which this pait of the country was infested. 
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•was given by Shabaji to the Moghal general Khan Zaman.^ Harish 
was one of the seventeen strong places that surrendered to the 
British after the fall of Trimbak in 1818.^ 

Hatgad Fort, near llulher, almost on the edge of the Sahyadris, 
overlooking Surgana state and the rest of the southern Dangs, is 
on a flat-topped hill which rises some 600 feet above the plain, and 
about 3600 feet above sea level. The village which bears the same 
name lies at the foot of the hill, and is fairly prosperous containing 
some 700 people. 

The ascent to the fort is through a narrow passage cut in the 
rock, provided with steps and defended by four gates. Most of the 
passage is roofed. Below the natural scarp the hill side is pleasantly 
and thickly wooded. The path climbs through the woods, and, 
after passing under one or two small ruined gateways, enters the 
rock and runs under ground for a few yards. As the natural scarp 
is not very perfect a masonry wall has been run completely round 
the upper plateau. The wall is now in disrepair. The plateau, which 
is not very large, is covered with ruins of buildings and with 
reservoirs. Two of the reservoirs, called Jamna and Ganga, are very 
deep and spacious, and contain a good supply of excellent drinking 
water throughout the year. No historical mention of Hatgad has 
been traced.® The only local story is that in the time of Rangr^o 
Aundhekar, the last officer who held the fort for the Peshwa, one 
Supkarn Bhil came nuth a large following and laid siege to the fort. 
The siege continued for some time and was not raised until a shot 
from the garrison destroyed one of the Bhil guns. The Bhils thou 
burnt the village and withdrew. In 1818 Captain Briggs visi' j||| 
Hatgad fort. He found it on a much smaller scale than any oth^ 
Nasik fort, probably not more than 400 feet above the plain. Likel 
other forts it had a perpendicular scarp of rock all round, and its 
want of height was more than made up by the strength of its 
gateways and the works connected with them. It had a wall all 
round which, though not very thick, was sufficient 'to give the 
garrison cover from everything but large guns. There were five 
gateways in a large tunnel which traversed the rock as it ascended 
by steep steps. There was one small built bombproof filled with 
mortar for repairs to the fort. In the middle was a round tower 
which appeared much like a work but was only a deposit for grain. 
The absence of any good bombproof was likely to give an invading 
force means of annoying the garrison, and these were aggravated by a 
hill about 1200 yards off, from which a very raking and destructive 
fire might be brought to bear on the fort. The water supply was 
ample, but the water was bad and guineaworm was common. There 
were no militia in the fort.^ In 1826, the Committee of inspeetion 
thought it advisable to station a small detachment of native 
soldiers in Hatgad. 


' Elliot and Dowson’s History, VII. fiO. " Slacker’s JIardtha War, .‘!22 note 2. 

^ Hatgad fort is believed to have been the seat of the sage Hastamin. It is said 
to have originally been called HastAehal after the sage, but, after it was fortified its 
name was changed to DLastagad or Hatgad. ’ 

* Captain Briggs’ Kepovt, 20th .June 1319. 
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Hill Ports, of which there are thirty-eight in the Nasik district, 
may he divided into two classes, those on the main range or on the 
eastern spurs of the Sahyadris, and those on theChandor or Ajanta 
range in the centre of the district. There are twenty -three Sahyadri 
forts : beginning from the north, Saler (5295), belonging to the 
Gaikwar just beyond Nasik limits; Mulher (4320) Galna (2316) 
Kankrala (2507) and Malegaon (1481) inMalegaon; Chauler (3733) in 
Satana ; Hatgad (3686) in Kalvan ; Dhair (3379) and Eamsej (3273) 
in Dindori ; Vaghera (3517) Bahula(3165) Ghargad (3572) Anjaneri 
(4295) Trimbak (4248) and Harish (3676) in Nasik ; Bhaskargad, 
Tringalvadi (3085) and Kavnai in Igatpuri ; and Kulang-Alang 
Kalsubai (5427) Bitangad (4708) Aundha-Pattah (4587) and A'd on, 
the Nasik-Ahmadnagar frontier. There are fifteen forts on the 
Chandor range, beginning from the east, Manikpunj in Nandgaon ; 
Kantra and Ankai-Tankai (3182) inYeola; and Chandor (3994) Indrai 
(4526) Rajdhair (4409) Koledhair, Kachna, Dhodap (4741) Kanhira, 
Edvlya-Javlya, Markinda (4384) Ahivant or Ivatta (4014) and 
Achla or Achalgad (4068) on the borders of the Malegaon, 
Chfindor, Kalvan and Dindori sub-divisions. Saptashring or 
Chatarsingi (4659), one of the leading hills in the Chandor range, 
is not fortified because it is sacred to the Saptashringi goddess. 
Of the Nfisik hill forts Archdeacon Gell wrote in 1860. All are 
natural and formed on one plan. Lower slopes ribbed with great 
horizontal bauds of rock, about the same thickness and distance 
from each other ; and upper slopes rising steeper and steeper to 
a summit, capped by a mass of rock scarped by nature, from forty 
to 400 feet high. Along the crest of this scarp run walls, and at 
accessible points, where perhaps a spur leads up from the plain, are 
massive gates. Within the area of the hill- top, on a rolling tableland, 
are the ruined storehouses and dwellings of the garrison ; and 
often, rising several hundred feet higher, is an inner hill-top called the 
Upper Fort or Bala Killa, generally fortified with special care as the 
last resort of the beleaguered garrison. The natural history of these 
forts is everywhere the same. All the hills are volcanic and to a 
great extent contain the same ingredients in every variety of 
combination, chiefly augite, porphyry, basalt, laterite, tuff and trap. 
A series of waves of lava, issuing from many centres, have poured 
over the land. In these successive layers of molten matter all 
trace of organic structure has been destroyed. Some of them were 
deposited above, perhaps others under the water ; some, giving 
off their gases rapidly, cooled into the loose stratum of trap ; others 
cooling more slowly, and hardening as they cooled, turned into the 
more compact basalt ; some crystallized into porphyry ; others 
were built into rude columns ; in others a large mixture of oxide 
of iron reddened the stratum into laterite. After these layers were 
nourod forth, under the gentle but ceaseless violence of air and 

1 rater, helped by heat and cold, a process of wearing set in and 
till goes on. Streams cut through the softer layers and undermined 
^ harder, cleaving their way, and bringing down great blocks of 
irdened basalt which, ground to powder and mixed with other 
kterials, have become the black cotton soil of the eastern plains. 
Iiy specially hard section of a layer which withstood the wearing 
I B 23—56 
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Chapter XIV. remained an isolated block, which needed little from man to become 
Places ofinterest. impregnable fortress. Thus when skill in war made stockades 
, and village walls an insufficient shelter these strange islands in a 
Hill Fobts. sea-like plain offered the leaders of .the local tribes a safe retreat.^ 

Regarding the forts of the Ohandor or Ajanta range of bills, 
Lieutenant Lake wrote in 1820.^ ‘ A series of basalt hills joined to 

each other by low narrow necks rise sharply from 600 to 1100 feet 
from the plain, and end in level plateaus. In some cases on these 
level tops stand sheer bluff rocks 80 to 100 feet high. The belts of 
basalt in the sides and the blocks of rock on the top are often as 
beautifully and regularly scarped as if they had been smoothed by 
the chisel. Cisterns to hold water, flights of steps hewn in the 
solid rock, and a number of ingeniously intricate gateways, are often 
the only signs of artificial strengthening. Nothing but a determined 
garrison is necessary to make these positions impregnable’. This 
strange line of almost inaccessible fortresses, stand like giant 
sentinels athwart the northern invader’s path, and tell him what he 
will have to meet as he penetrates south to the Deccan.® 

History. Of^ the origin of these forts there is no authentic history. 

Report ascribes the construction of most of them to Shivaji, but 
some existed before his time, and were the work of the early Hindu 
rulers.® During the Moghal ascendancy the Muhammadans became 
masters of the forts, and have left traces of their handiwork in 
Saracenic arches, inscriptions, and tombs. One tomb bearing the 
name of a commandant stands on the small fort of Kdchna to the 
east of Dhodap, and between it and the Bhumbari pass leading 
from Chandor to Satdna. The system of fortification varied 


* Chesson and Woodhall’s Bombay Miscellany, 7-8. Mr. Waring (1810) says: 
The people have not failed to take advantage of the shallow bed of mould which 
has been deposited in the numerous ridges of these hills. Cultivation is carriedifln 
to a certain extent ; cattle browse on parts which are less fertile ; and the petta\r 
fort depot is seated on one of its largest ridges. The fort is at the summit, and the 
ascent to it is in all cases difficult, and in many dangerous. Narrow steps are cut in 
the solid rock, forming a difficult and tedious mode of ascent, while broad chasms, 
crossed on planks, protect the summit from sudden assault. Shivaji, who knew their 
value, spared neither labour nor expense to become master of these impregnable hill- 
tops. Mardthas, 66. - Lake’s Sieges, 89. 

^ In 1632 SAler fort was unsuccessfully besieged, and the Moghals were able to 
take it only by promises and presents (Elliot and Dowson, VII. 312). Kdmsej fort 
was invested in the same year, but three of Aurangzeb’s officers in succession failed 
to take it (Ditto). After making a recounaisance of Rdidhair fort, the engineer who 
accompanied Colonel McDowell’s force in the Mardtha war of 1 SI 8 declared that the 
natural strength of the rock was so great that a garrison of 200 determined men might 
bid defiance to the largest and best appointed army, and that its fall must depend 
on some fortunate occurrence which might intimidate the garrison into a surrender 
(Lakeys Sieges, 92). Lieutenant Lake remarks that the thirty Ndsik fortresses, with 
&hi\d]i as master, would have defied the whole Anglo-Indian army, and that they j 
fell with hardly a strug^e in a few weeks was owing to the garrison’s want o j 
resolution. (Ditto, 107-108). ^ Mr. W. Ramsay CS 

= Many Nasifc forts, IndrAi, Chdndor, Tringalvddi and Aiikai-Tankai, appear to have 
been used for religious purposes, and like Shiviier in Junnar have caves in them The 

To .o SiT^xiz f- the ninth century, 

local chiefs when siege artillery was unknown. 




ve served as places uf refuge to 
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according to the nature of the hill and rock. When the summit 
was naturally scarped^ as it is in many places, only means of access 
were required, and this was attained by cutting through the rock 
steps, sometimes straight, sometimes winding, sometimes tunnel- 
wise. The upper part would be defended by a gateway possibly 
flanked by side bastions.^ When nature had not done enough to 
insure security from assault, the upper portions of the rock face 
would be cut and scarped, so as to make it unscaleable, and where a 
hill comprised more than one portion or where there might be a plateau 
which it was desirable to defend, lines of wall were added with gates 
and bastions at intervals, such as would be proof against the assault 
of undisciplined warriors. Many of the works show great power of 
design and in places attempts at ornamentation. They must 
have been most effective for the purposes for which they were 
constructed. It is probable that within the inner lines buildings of 
some sort were erected as a protection from the weather, but of 
these few remains are left, and in most cases all traces have 
vanished. The only monuments of the past that remain. Intact in 
some cases dilapidated in others, are rock cisterns for holding 
water. These, which are generally on the summits, would be fed 
by the abundant rains that fall on the hill- tops, and to this day afford 
an excellent supply of apparently good water. No doubt, also, there 
existed in former days granaries for storing grain. Firewood would 
probably be stacked in the open. Some of the forts were undoubtedly 
armed with artillery, and old guns remain on the Chauler fort in 
Baglan; the walls, too, were pierced for the use of matchlocks. 
The present ruinous state of these old forts is no doubt to a 
great extent due to the action of the British Government. Up to 
the close of the last century it is probable that most of them 
were intact and fit for occupation and defence. On the close of 
the long series of wars in 1818, most of those that fell into the 
hands of the British were dismantled. Their armaments were 
removed, and the walls where necessary were blown up.^ Since then 
the recurring storms of the rainy season have completed the work 


' In some cases the only entrance to the fort was by a ladder. As has already been 
noticed, the ascent of the scarp of Harish fort is described by Captain Briggs 
as truly wonderful. ‘ Words,’ he says, ‘ can give no idea of its dreadful 
steepness. It is perfectly straight, for, I suppose, 200 feet, and can only be 
compared to a ladder over a height of this nature. The steps are badly broken, and 
there are places cut for the hands. At the top is a strong door, then a rock-cnt 
gallery with no curtain wall against the dreadful precipice below. Then another 
flight of steps worse than before, and at their top a strong trap-door to crawl through.’ 
Bahula fort had only one road up its scarp by a steep and very straight line of 
steps. The steps led to within twelve or fourteen feet perpendicular height of 
the gate, where was a wooden ladder which could be drawn at pleasure into 
the fort. General Dickinson records another instance of the use of a wooden ladder 
at Bahinigad fort near the Ndna pass (Bombay G.azetteer, XIV. 14 and note), and 
Archdeacon Gell notices a third at Lingana in KoUba near RAj'gad fort, where the 
only means of entrance had been by a long bamboo ladder, which was tied up and let 
down at the pleasure of the inmates. Bombay^ Miscellany, I. 12. 

- Immediately^ after their surrender to Colonel McDowell, Captain Briggs, 
Political Agent of Khdndesh, who was deputed to examine these forts, left short 
but interesting accounts of many of them in a report, dated 20th June 1818, 
now in the Ahmadnagar Collector’s MS. File, Inward Miscellaneous, VI. Later in 
the same year Captain Mackintosh was appointed to raze the fortifications, and in 
several cases did his work most effectually. 
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Chapter XI7. of destruction, and year by year their disintegration goes on. It 
Places ofinterest hopeless to attempt to restore them. But as relics of a 

past age and a system gone by, they will ever be interesting even 
Hill Fokts. most prosaic and careless of observers. Mulher and Saler 

History. stand first in point of height and size and extent of fortifications. 

Ankai-Tankai is perhaps the best preserved, while Dhodap and 
Chauler are interesting from the greater intricacy of the approaches 
and fortifications. In many cases the handiwork of man has 
disappeared. But all repay ascent if only for the crisp breeze 
that blows over their tops and the varied hill-views which they 
command. 

Several of these ISldsik hill forts, especially the stronger ones, such 
as Saler and Mulher, Galna, Dhodap, and Trimbak, often figure as 
changing masters in Musalman and Maratha history. The only 
wholesale transfer was their partial reduction by the Moghals 
between 1632 and 1635, and their complete reduction by Colonel 
McDowell in 1818. 

Igatpcei. Igatpuri,^ the head-quarters of the Igatpuri sub-division, with, 

in 1881, a population of 6306 within municipal limits, is a station on 
the Peninsula Railway about thirty miles south-west of Nfisik. The 
station trafiic returns show an increase in passengers from 35,161 
in 1873 to 46,600 in 1880, and in goods from 1107 to 1993 tons. 
The chief items of inward traflBc are 12,666 mans of grain and 9652 
of sundries, and of outward traffic 1935 mans of grain and 4199 of 
sundries. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police 
oflBces the town has a post ofiBce and a municipahty established in 
1868. The municipal returns show for 1881-82 a revenue of £300 
or lift?, a head on 6306, the total population within municipal 
limits, and an expenditure of £325. 

Its position at the top of the Tal pass, 1992 feet above sea 
level, and its cool bracing climate make Igatpuri a useful health 
resort for Europeans during April and May. It has been much 
improved by a reservoir which was built by the railway company to 
supply water to Igatpuri and Kfisara at the foot of the Tal pass. 
The reservoir is beautifully situated at the foot of the Pardevikhind 
about half a mile north-east of Igatpuri. The railway employes 
have formed a boat club which owns several boats and canoes. 
Igatpuri has an English church and a resident Chaplain paid by tlfie'' 
Society for Propagating the Gospel. A Roman Catholic chap^ is 
being built, and there is also a Methodist place of worship. TTiere 
are three schools, two for European children, one of them maintained 
by Methodists and the other by Roman Catholics ; the third is the 
local fund primary school. The railway has a large station wifh good 
waiting and refreshment rooms and a large locomotive Workshop, 
the whole representing a cost of about £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). The 
establishment includes about 700 workmen, driver.s firemen and 
others employed in working trains on the Tal ascent and between 


1 m 


ptpuri is a enrrupted form of Vigatpnri. Locally tl.c name is pronoimcod 
> igatpn.i. The corruption of \ mto Y is common, if not normal, amono ]„wer 
class Maiath.-'is m the case of common noun.s, as yitii for /■> /« hanilioo iiihul fir ■/./ 
hoe, yda for vUo sickle. Vigatpuri means the city’of difficulty. Mr ,J A Baines "s 
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Igatpuri and Nandgaon, and in the repairing shops. Of the whole 
number about ninety are Europeans and Eurasians; the rest are 
natives. The wages paid amount to about £3000 (Ks. 30,000) 
a montL The mechanics are recruited from different parts of the 
Deccan. A number of local blacksmiths and carpenters are also 
employed in the fitters’ shop. The wages earned are about the 
same as in Bombay, £3 10s. to £4 10s. (Rs. 35-Rs. 45) a month 
by fitters, smiths, and machinemen; £2 to £3 10s. (Rs.20-Rs. 35) 
by carpenters ; £1 4s. to £1 16s. (Rs. 12 -Rs. 18) by foremen; and 
16s. (Rs. 8) by labourers. Pimpri, which adjoins Igatpuri, on the 
south, has the tomb of Sadr-ud-din, a Musalman saint of great local 
repute, and three miles on the north is Tringalvadi with some cave 
temples in the fort. Panthers are occasionally shot in the hills near 
Igatpuri, and a single herd of blue bull or nilgai, are often found 
wandering to the north of the Mhalungi hill that forms a notable 
land-mark above the railway reservoir. 

In 1827 Captain Clunes noticed Igatpuri as being on the high- 
road from Nasik to Bhiwndi and having fifteen houses and some 
wells. 1 

Indra'i or Indragiri Port, 4526 feet above the sea, about 
four miles north-west of Chandor on the Roura pass, is a small 
tower which was dismantled by Captain Mackintosh in 1818. The 
approach is difficult. The only objects of interest on the hill are 
some caves and sculptures, and a Persian inscription below the foot 
of the steps leading to the rock.^ In the 1818 campaign, the 
burning of the neighbouring fort of Rajdhair so impressed the 
garrison that they abandoned Indrai without a struggle.® 

Jambutke, four miles west of Dindori, with, in 1881, a population 
of 492, has a plain Hemadpanti well forty-five feet square.^ 

Jaykbeda, fifteen miles north of Satdna, with, in 1881, a popu- 
lation of 2215, was the head-quarters of an old petty division. It 
has still the office of the chief constable and a police guard, and 
there is also a school and a dispensary. Most of the people are 
husbandmen. There is much garden land near Jaykheda and sugar- 
cane is largely grown. There is little trade. 

Jhorega, on the Agra road, about fifteen miles north-east of 
Malogaon, with, in 1881, a population of 1762, was the head-quarters 
of an old sub-division. In 1861 it is noticed as a staging station 
for troops on the road from Asirgad to Malegaon with 100 houses 
^ and a rest-house.® It has a beautiful little Hemadpanti temple 
of Shrishankar, about sixty feet square, partly ruined, and with an 
i almost illegible inscription.® The temple has a yearly Government 
allowance of 16s. (Rs. 8). 

Ka'chna Fort, in the Chdndor range, about two miles west of 
- Koledhair and ten miles north-west of Chandor, is described by 


* Itinerary, 51. ^ Blacker's Memoir, 320; Lake’s Sieges, 98. 

^ Dr. Burgess’ List of .A.rcli;eological Kemains. 

■* Dr. Burgess’ Fast of .Vrclueologic.al Rcm.ains. ® Tables of Routes, 63. 

“ Dr. Burgess' List of Archieological Kemaius. 
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Chapter XIV. Captain Briggs, who visited it in 1 8 1 8, as a large hill, much steeper 
Places ofinterest neighbour Koledhair. The road to it lay from the north, 

and from that road a bad pass to Gangthadi led to the fort. A 
Kachna Fobt. loose stones, with a small opening in the middle which could 

be filled in no time, ran across nearly the whole breadth of the pass, 
and could enable a handful of men to defend the pass. The only 
fortification on the hill-top was an indifferent wall and two small 
old doors. There was plenty of water and very good granaries 
and other rooms cut in the rock. There were seven of the Peshwa’s 
militia in the fort.' Kachna was one of the seventeen strong 
places that surrendered to the British after the fall of Trimbak in 
1818.2 

Kalsubai. Kalsuba'i, the highest point in the Deccan, 5427 feet above the 

sea, is said to take its name from a Koli girl named Kalsu. Kalsu, 
according to the story, was fond of wandering in the forest. One day 
she came to Indor at the foot of the hill now called Kalsubfii, and took 
service with a Koli family on condition that she should not be 
asked to clean pots or to sweep. Matters went smoothly till, one day, 
one of the family ordered Kalsu to clean some pots and clear away 
some litter. She did as she was bid, but, immediately after, climbed 
the hill and stayed on its top till her death. Where she cleaned 
the pots is known as Thdle Mel, and where she cleared away the 
litter as Edldara. The hill is a natural stronghold about ten miles 
south-east of Igatpuri, the nearest railway station. Its top is a 
cone with room only for a small shrine and a trigonometrical survey 
cairn. There is a large lower shoulder without remains of 
buildings, and the absence of water cisterns shows that the hill was 
never used as a fort.® 

The hill falls very abruptly on three sides. On the fourth, that is 
the south side, are numerous pathways cut by grasscutters and 
visitors to the temple. There is also a road up the hill from Indor, 
steep but practicable, the only difficult bit being near the top where 
it passes over a slippery wall of rock, where holes are cut to climb 
by. A priest from Indor climbs daily to the temple to offer fowls. 
Every Tuesday devotees flock from the villages below to pay their 
respects to Kalsubai Devi and make offerings. A.bout one-third of the 
way, on the north side which is singularly bare of trees, a fine spring 
of water flows from a stone-built basin. The water is said to reappear 
in Shukla-tirth, another large basin of cut stone with a cow’s mouth, 
about a mile from the base of the hill. There is no regular fair 
but all passers-by visit the spot. 

Kalsubai is worshipped at two places, one half way up, the other 
on the hill top. Many Kolis worship her as their household 
goddess for the people believe that the goddess favours those who 
make a vow to her in cases of trouble and difficulty. The villao'o of 
Bari in the Akola sub-division of Ahmadnagar was granted to the 
Koli family who gave employment to Kalsubai, because their breach 
of contract gained the hill a deity and the people a guardian. 


^ Capt. Bri-gs’ Report, 20th June I81.S. = Rlacktr's Mar^tha War, 322 note 2 

3Mr. W. Ramsay, C.S. 
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In 1860 Archdeacon Gell wrote the following account of a Chapter XIV. 
visit to Kalsuhai:^ ‘During the night I mounted this king peaces ofiiterest 
of Deccan hills, the ascent of which was more than usually 
precipitous. At one place, the only possible advance was through Kalsubai. 
the branches of a sturdy little tree, which conveniently grew out 
of the cleft and formed a ticklish sort of staircase to walk up in 
the middle of the night.^ When we reached the foot of the knot of 
rocks, which form the highest bit of earth in the Deccan, so chill a 
night wind struck us that my guides declined the further ascent and 
assured me there was nothing whatever on the top, which we, being 
so close under the rock, could not see. Scrambling up, I found a 
little temple dedicated to Devi Kalsu on the bit of platform only 
a few yards in circumference, at a height of 5427 feet above sea 
level. I knew the sunrise would give me a fine prospect, and I 
was not disappointed. Below, to the northward, lay a ruck of hills, 
sinking into the wide Godavari plain, the great rocks of Trimbak, 

Anjani, and Harish at its source being distinctly observable. A shade 
of green in the far plain showed where lay the city of Nasik, over 
which rose the Dhair and Ramsej forts and their range of hills. 

Above and beyond, the great Chandor range stretched across the 
horizon ; Achla, Ahivant, Saptashring, Markinda, Ravlya-Javlya, 

Doramb or Dhodap, Raj dhair, and Indrai lifting their sunlit heads 
against the morning sky. Beyond the hollow of Chandor, hidden 
by two projecting forts belonging to the line of the Kalsubai 
hills, were the Ankai-Tankai twins commanding the road between 
. Ahmadnagar and Malegaon. To the west on the Kalsubai range 
itself were Alang and Kulang, and to the east and north-east the 
giant heads of Bitangad, Pattah, Aundha, and Ad. To the south 
the eye ranged over dense forests, rising amid which, along the 
line of the Sahyadris, were several more forts, the chief of them 
Harischandragad ; and beyond, to the south and west, lay the 
Konkan, and resting on it the great fort of Mahuli. Further to the 
south the Matheran range was dimly visible, like islands floating on 
a sea of wave-like hills.' 

Kalvan, the head-quarters of the Kalvan sub-division, with, in Kalvan. 
1881, a population of 2022, lies about thirty-five miles west of 
Malegaon. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police 
offices, it has a post office. The climate is very unhealthy for 
people reared in the drier Deccan districts, as the hills bordering 
on the Girna valley retain the rain clouds in large quantities 
' during the monsoon and the amount of vegetation renders the 

t subsequent drying process a long one. Even among the natives 
of the valley there is a great deal of fever between November and 
February, partly due to bad food. The wooded scenery to the 
west of Kalvan is very beautiful, and Abhona is one of the most 
picturesque portions of the collectorate. The village of Kalvan is 
. comparatively insignificant and has only recently been raised to 


■ ’ Chesson and Woodhall’s Bombay Miscellany, 1 . 8. 

- This deft overlooks BiSri village east of the hill, and the tree still (1879) serves 
■ tthe .same jjurjioso. 'I'here is an e.asier, though in one or two places more slii)pery, 
-rpath to the south of that used by Mr. Gell. Mr. J. A. Baines, C.tl. 
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Chapter XIV. importance since Baglan has been formed into two sub-divisions. 

. . Its chief wealth is the garden crop of sugarcanOj grown in fine 

Places of Interest, ^ tributary of the Girna.i 

Kanhika Fort. Kanllira Port is in the Chandor range about seven miles 
north-west of Dhodap. Captain Briggs described it in 1818 as 
having scarcely anything that could be called a wall. Its only 
defence was its height and its steep ascent. The overhanging 
nature of the hill was likely to afford cover to an attacking force. 
The fort had a good supply of water from reservoirs and good rock- 
cut store-houses. There were seven of the Peshwa’s militia in 
the fort.^ Kanhira was one of the seventeen strong places which 
surrendered to the British after the fall of Trimbak in 1818.® 

KankrAla Fort. KankraTa Fort, twelve miles north-west of Malegaon, was 
reported in 1862 to be ruined. 

KaittraFort. Kantra Fort lies about four miles east of Ankai. The hill 
on which it stands is lower than the others near it and is entirely 
commanded by one about 1000 yards distant.^ In 1818 Captain 
Briggs found the ascent to the fort fairly easy, the entrance 
being by a bad gate about six feet wide. There was plenty of 
water and a small place cut out of the rock answered as a store- 
house for grain and ammunition. Near the gateway, but outside 
the fort was another rock-cut room useless as a military store- 
house on account of the fire that could be brought to bear upon it 
from below.® 

Kavnai Fort. Ka'vnai Port stands ten miles north of Igatpuri, two miles west 
of the railway line, midway between the Ghoti and Bailgaon stations 
of the Peninsula Railway. The fort, which is said to have been 
built by the Moghals, was ceded to the Peshwa by the Nizam 
in virtue of a treaty concluded after the battle of IJdgir (1760). 
When the Marathas were defeated at Trimbak in 1818, Kavnai, 
like Tringalvadi and fifteen other neighbouring forts, fell without 
a struggle to the British.® Captain Briggs who visited it after its 
surrender found two houses at the foot of the hill where the garrison 
lived. The ascent was easy till the scarp was reached. The scarp, 
though not very high, was nearly perpendicular and was climbed 
by bad rock-cut steps. There was only one tolerable gate. The 
top of the fort was small with an ample water supply and good 
houses for the garrison. 

The fort is now (1880) uninhabited. Below the hill is a 
village inhabited by Marathas, Kolis, and Thakurs with a sprinkling 
of Gujarat Osval Vanis. The Osval Vanis are a thriving class 
who have permanently settled in Kavnai and visit Viramcrain 
their native place, on marriage and other ceremonial occasions. 
The chief traffic is in grain, pulse, and oil-seed or khimhni, as 
wt'll as considerable transactions in rice. The foot of the hill on 


* Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S. - Captain Briggs’ Keport, 2()th .Tune 1818 

^ Blacker’s Maratlia Wiir, 322 note 2. 

“ If artillcrj' could be got up this hill, .and this the people said was nossihle 
Kantra could iKjt be held for a moment. Captain Briggs. * ’ 

* Capt. Briggs’ Keport, 20th June 1818. ® Blacker’a Mar.itha War, 322 note ^ 
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the north is comparatively well clothed with trees, chiefly an inferior 
description of mangoes.^ There is a ruined temple of Kamdkshi 
Devi, to whom offerings of cocoanuts, betelnuts, and money are 
made on Basra (October), when people go in numbers to pay their 
respects to the goddess. A small pond close by the temple holds 
water throughout the year. 

Klierva'di, thirteen miles north-east of Nasik, is a small 
hamlet of 1092 people which has grown since it became a railway 
station. It belongs to the town of Chandori and is part of the 
estate of the Hingne family of Deshasth Brahmans. The head of 
the family is a third class sarddr and enjoys civil powers within the 
limits of his township. There is a school and some well built 
houses in the hamlet. The station traffic returns show an increase 
in passengers from 15,531 in 1873 to 24,408 in 1880, and in goods 
from 2018 to 8713 tons. 

KolGdliair Port on the Chandor range, about four miles 
west of Rajdhair fort and seven miles north-west of Chdudor, was 
described by Captain Briggs, who visited it in 1818, as a poor 
stronghold, hardly deserving the name of a fort. It was large and 
easy of ascent, an ill built wall about ten feet long and six feet high 
with a miserable door being the only fortification. There were good 
rock-cut granaries and store-houses, but a deficient and bad water 
supply in the hot season. There were seven of the Peshwa's militia 
in the fort,^ Koledhair was one of the seventeen strong places that 
surrendered to the British after the fall of Trimbak in 1818.® 

Kothur, three miles south of Niphfid, has a temple of 
Malhareshvar Mahfidev (42' X 22' X 15') and surrounding it shrines 
of Ganpati, Devi, Vishnu, and Surya. All the buildings are of 
stone and mortar and are enclosed by a stone wall. There is a 
stone rest-house (25' X 12' X 13') within the wall and from the wall 
to the water’s edge of the Godavari is a flight of steps. The 
whole work is plain, and except part of the wall is in good repair. 
There are two inscriptions, one on the upper story of the main 
temple which records the building of the temple in a.d. 1717 by a 
Mukadam of Kothur, and the other on the western corner of the 
steps which records the fact that they were built in 1727 by the 
same man.^ 

Kulang and Alang on the Ahmadnagar frontier of Igatpuri, 
' about ten miles south-east of Igatpuri station, are two blocks of 
precipitous flat-topped rocks. Like Aundha and Patta, Kulang and 
Gang are about two miles distant from each other, Alang being 


' Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S. 

- A bad pass, but practicable for horses, runs into Khanclesh over the lou'er part 
the hill. Captain Briggs’ Report, 20th June 1818. 

C. ^ Blacker’s Mardtha War, .322 note 2, 

The inscriptions arc in MarAthi. The first is 1639, Ilemalamhi Samvatsare, 

rdvamt Shuddha 5 Bwldhe, Malhdr D/ichlji, Muk.adam of Kothur, built the temple 
. ’caused the idol to be placed therein. The second is, ,S''W;«o#*5'd//i'r(An/ia B'nke 
), Phivamja iidma Sinnvatsare, Jiji-shtha Shwhlha 5 Bhdnii nimre Puxh Knkiihatri>, 
■dika Golm, Mallulr DddAji Barve, Miikidani of Kothur, Prague Chdudor, built 
‘cp.s to the river to the south of the temple of MaJhdres’var. 
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almost entirely in the Ahmadnagar district. Their tops are 
inaccessible, the old way of approach having been destroyed. The 
two blocks are separated by the smaller mass of Madangad, which, 
like its neighbours, was rendered inaccessible by the destruction, 
probably in 1818, of the rough staircase leading to it through 
a cleft in the almost perpendicular rock. Alang can be climbed 
from Kulangvadi village in Nasik about two miles to the north, 
but with great difficulty and some danger. The crags in this 
range are the steepest of any in the collectorate and hardly afford 
foothold for any but the smallest brushwood. Under strict 
conservancy the ledges between the chief scarps show a better 
growth. To the east of Alang is the steep pass known as the 
Husband and Wife, navrd-navri, from two curious pillars of rock 
that jut up from the ridge dividing the Nasik and Ahmadnagar 
collectorates. The pass is passable on foot though difficult.^ No 
record of the builders of these forts has been traced. They were 
probably ceded to the Peshwa by the Moghals in 17G0 along with 
Kavnai and other Ndsik forts.® From the Peshwa they passed'to 
the British in 1 818. 


La'salgaon, twelve miles north-east of Niphad, with, in 1881, a 
population of 1518, has a railway station, a post office, and a school. 
It is a large mart for produce from the Nizam’s territories. There are 
several local traders and brokers come from Bombay to buy. The 
station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 23,100 
in 1873 to 38,014 in 1881, and in goods from 15,550 to 19,737 tons. 

Malegaon, north latitude 20° 32' east longitude 74° 35', with, 
in 1881, a population of 10,022, lies on the A'gra road 154 miles 
north-east of Bombay and twenty-four miles north-east of the 
Manmad station, on the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway. 
It stands on level ground on the left bank of the Parsul which joins 
the Girna about a mile and a half below the town. Besides being 
the head-quarters of the chief revenue and police officers of the 
sub-division, Malegaon has a sub-judge’s court, a dispensary, post 
and telegraph offices, and a weekly Friday market. About a mile 
and a half to the north-west of the town is a cantonment, where the 
wing of a Native Infantry regiment is generally posted. 

The municipality, which was established in 1803, had, in 1881-82, 
a revenue of £1018 (Rs. 10,185) or an incidence of about 2s. a head 
of the population Avithin municipal limits. The dispensary, which 
was cstaVlislied in 1809, is in charge of an hospital assistant. 
In 1881 it had 0780 out-patients and seven in-patients, compared 
with 7.354 and one in 1880. The cost was £105 (Rs. 1050) a<^ainst 
£130 (Rs. 1300). The houses are built of mud and have generally 
flat roofs, though of late the rich have begun to adopt an improved 
mode of house building. ^ 

In the beginning of the present century Malegaon was onh 
of the chief seats of Arab settlers in Western India, who had' a 


' Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S. 

to the Pesliwa by tli<. 

Ja^\ha^ in lUiina. iraus. Ueog. Sec. I, *244. ^ ^ 
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sayingj ‘ Hold Malegaon and yon hare Khandesh by the nose.' 
On the capture of Malegaon fortj in 1818, some of the Arabs 
were escorted to Surat and there shipped to their native country ; 
others retired to Kathiawar, Cutch, and Haidarabad in the 
Deccan. A trace of Arab blood remains in some families who 
•dress like Marathas, but, at home, speak a mixture of Arabic and 
Marathi. 

Malegaon fort is said to have been built in 1740 by one 
Narushankar.i It stands in the centre of a broad rich plain on the 
left bank of the Musam, a little above its meeting with the Girna. 
The soil on the left bank of the river is black mould about a foot 
deep, resting on a white sandy rock, soft and easily worked near the 
surface, but increasing in hardness in proportion to its depth. The 
right bank is a shelving rock covered with loose sand. The Musam 
runs under the west and round a great part of the north and south 
sides of the fort. When besieged in 1818 the fort was described as 
consisting of three distinct lines of works with a ditch in front of the 
middle line. The body of the place was an exact sqnare of 120 yards, 
flanked by a round tower at each angle and one in the centre of 
each side. The middle line, which was a faussebraye or mound 
outside of a rampart, was also quadrangular, running parallel to and 
at a short distance from the inner work ; but assuming an oblong 
shape from the distance between them being greater on the east 
than on the other sides. The outer line was irregular, running to 
the body of the fort on the west side only, and extending to some 
distance on the other sides where it embraced a large space of ground. 
It was strengthened, throughout its whole extent, by round towers 
at irregular intervals. Towards the east, and also on part of the 
northern side of the fortress, there was an additional line of mud 
works, old and much decayed between the ditch of the middle line 
and the outer line. It extended from the south-east angle of the 
ditch as far as the works of the gateway on the northern side with 
which it was connected. The middle line and faussebraye were of 
excellent stone masonry and so was the outer line on the south side 
and towards the river, but the parts which faced the town were of 
mud and somewhat decayed. 

The height of the inner wall to the parapet was sixty feet, the 
thickness of the parapet at top was six feet, and the breadth ^ of the 
terreploin or rampart top eleven feet, making the total thickness 
of the rampart at top seventeen feet. The breadth of the space 
between the body of the fort and the middle lino, on part of the 
north and on the west and south sides, was about forty feet, of which 
about ten were appropriated to stabling. The roof of these stables, 
which was ten feet high, formed the top or terreploin of the 
middle line, and was surmounted by a parapet of five feet. Thus the 


1 ‘ Niirashankar,’ says Grant Duff (History, 2S3), ‘ the person who built the strong 
fort of Mitlef'aon in KhAndesli, was one of the most active of the assailants at the 
siege of Ahina'labad in 17.>5. Under his command was a large body of Arab 
infantry. ’ In 18'20 Mdlegaon fort is said to have been built about sixty years ago (that 
is about 1760) and the works to have been completed by an engineer who came from 
Delhi for the purpose. Lake’s Sieges, 111-115. 
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middle line was fifteen feet high from within, but outside the scarp 
of the work was forty feet in extreme height, including the depth of 
the ditch, which for the greater part was cut out of the solid rock, 
immediately below the scarped face of the middle line, without an 
intervening level space or berme. The facing or revetment was five 
feet thick. The width of the ditch was twenty-five feet ; its depth 
varied, but was greatest on the river front where it was twenty-five 
feet. The space between the outer slope of the ditch or counter- 
scarp and the exterior line of works varied ; it was least on the 
west, where it was only sixty feet, and greatest on the east, where it 
was 300 feet wide. The height of the outer line of works was 
fourteen or fifteen feet, the thickness of the parapet being three 
feet and that of its ramparts varying from ten feet on the west and 
south sides to fourteen feet on the east sides of the fort. 

The gateways were nine in number, very intricate and containing 
excellent bombproofs. The outer ones were on the north, the inner 
ones on the eastern side. The fortress was much weakened on the 
east by the town which stretched to within close musket shot of 
the outer line of works, and contained a great many and lofty 
buildings. Besides the disadvantage of the town running so 
close to the works, the defences of the fort were impaired by the 
village of Sangameshvar on the left of the river, nearly opposite the 
outer gate of the fort, which communicated with the town, A 
thick grove of mango trees, 400 yards deep, also ran along the left 
bank of the river opposite to the south-west angle. 

After the fall of Trimbak on the 24th of April 1818, considering 
the season too advanced for military operations, Lieutenant-Colonel 
McDowell prepared to take a position near Chaudor. But the political 
authorities deemed it important, before the rains set in, to gain a 
footing in Khandesh, most of which was in the hands of the Arabs. 
The detachment accordingly marched for MMegaon and arrived 
before the town on the 16th of May. The English force had a 
nominal strength of 983, and an effective strength of below 950 
fire-locks.i There were, besides, 270 Pioneers and a small detail 
of European Artillery, barely sufficient to furnish the necessary 
reliefs for the batteries. The day before the arrival of the 
English, the commandant of the town, Gopalrav Raja Bahadur, 
paid a visit of ceremony to the Civil Commissioner and Lieutenant- 
Colonel McDowell. He welcomed the arrival of the British and 
said that there would be no difficulty in taking the place, that the 
fort garrison was composed of a handful of Arabs not exceeding 
100, that there were a few more Arabs in the town, but that they 
were so divided amongst themselves that they could not^ make 
any effective opposition. The place, he said, was a contemptible 
hole with a ditch not above the depth of his knee. To show 
that his account was in good faith tho wily old Brahman offered to 
remain in the British camp. Captain Briggs, re.sting on this informa- 
tion, advised Lieutcnaut-Coloucl McDowell at once to march the 


’ The details were : His Maje3t3'’.<i noyal .Scot.s, 100 rank ami filn • i t- 
Iveg.mont, no ; 1st Batt.alion 2 .kI r.of;i>ueiit Native InfautiV 030 ! 2 nT P 
13tli Iwgimeut ^atlveIu^antly, 203, total 9S3. “ ^ 
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detacliment through the town ; but Colonel McDowell did not 
accede to the suggestion, which would have involved the whole 
detachment in confusion. Taking, therefore, a route at a convenient 
distance the detachment took up its ground for that day about a 
mile in front of the town. Many of the Arabs showed themselves 
along the hedges and houses armed and ready, but offered no 
violence or injury. The place was summoned to surrender on that 
day (15th May), but no attention was paid to the summons. 

The' English camp was formed with its left at the meeting of the 
Musam and Girna ; and a post was established to prevent the entry 
of reinforcements, and for the same purpose bodies of irregular horse 
were ordered to patrol round the town during the night. The 
camp was moved, on the 1 7th May, to the right bank of the Musam, 
which placed that river, then low in water, between it and the fort. 
On the same night from fifty to one hundred men joined the 
garrison. On the 18th, the materials for the batteries being 
collected in sufficient quantity, as soon as it was dark, an enfilading- 
battery of two eighteen-pounders, one eight-inch mortar, and two 
eight-inch howitzers, was constructed for the south face j and 
another, of two twelve-pounders, for the west face. Both of these 
were four hundred yards from the works, at which distance was 
likewise marked out a place of arms in the centre of a grove of 
trees, between the camp and the river. At eight at night, the 
garrison sallied on the covering party near the place of arms, and 
directed the fire of their guns at the two batteries. The sortie was 
repulsed with spirit ; but with the loss of Major Andrews wounded, 
and of Lieutenant Davis, the commanding engineer, killed. On 
the 19th, the two batteries opened, and were answered from the 
fort by seven guns. A company of infantry took possession of a 
breast-work in the rear of the village of Sangameshvar a little higher 
up the river ; and repulsed, that night, a second sortie, which was 
not unexpected. On the same day {19th) a body of auxiliary horse 
which had been sent to Songir, returned, and with them two weak 
companies of the 2nd Battalion of the 14th Regiment, from Sindva. 
Next day (26th), the enfilading batteries continued to fire, but only 
at intervals, on account of the scarcity of shot. In order to relieve 
the larger guns, some six-pounders were brought into position. 
The remainder of the village of Sangameshvar, having been deserted 
by the inhabitants, was taken by the Arabs, on being repulsed from 
the breast-work. At ten in the morning they again tried to dislodge 
the company of Native Infantry. But in this they failed as the 
post was strengthened by two field-pieces. Meanwhile, the 
approaches wmre advanced; and, on the 21st, a parallel was 
completed, along the bank of the Musam, containing a battery at 
each end. The battery of three guns on the left raked the bed of the 
river, and the other was prepared for breaching the opposed angle 
of the fort. On the 22nd, the guns of the fort having found the 
range of the camp, obliged it to fall back four hundred yards. The 


' BKackcr's M.m'itlia W.ar, 324-.S30 ; L.ake's Siegos of the Madras Army, 115-141 ; 
I’ondhari and MaoUlia War rai)cr3, 3(J9-3bl) ; MaiAtha aud Pendhdri Summary, 188- 
L’ll ; Grant Diilf, 080. 
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breacMng-battery opened with little effect against the towers, which 
were round and of good masonry. Fire was therefore directed 
against the intermediate curtain. One of the enfilading-batteries 
was converted into a mortar-batteiy, and the other was dismantled. 
An additional post was established on the bank of the river, near 
Sangameshvar, to confine the garrison. Some field-pieces were 
attached to it, to bear on the gate of that side of the fort. This 
extension of the attack was adopted in consequence of the arrival 
of the two companies of the 2nd Battalion of the 13th Regiment 
from Jalna. 

The duty now fell extremely severely on the troops who were 
kept continually on the alert by the sallies of the garrison. Little 
happened on the 23rd except that the breaching-battery brought down 
a part of the curtain, and disclosed the rampart-bank or faussebraye 
of the inner fort. On the same day a body of Irregular Horse 
arrived, and on the day after a battalion of the Russell Brigade. 
On the 25th, an explosion took place in the fort, owing to the 
fire of the howitzers, of which some more had been placed in a 
side-work or epaulment to the right of the breaching-battery. On the 
26th, the breach wascarried through the wall of the inner fort. On the 
same day, the arrival of the 2nd Battalion of the 17th Native Infantry 
was a most imporant addition to the strength of the besiegers. The 
twelve-pounder shots were all expended, and every heavy gun was 
run at the vent. The improvement of the breach therefore entirely 
depended on the eighteen-pounders, and it was dangerous to fire 
from them the small quantity of ammunition that remained. In 
this state every endeavour was used to effect a slope on the flanks 
of the breach to facilitate the ascent to the terreplein or top 
of the middle line. This was continued all the next day, and 
shells were occasionally thrown to prevent the construction of 
inner defences. The parties for the attack of the fort and town 
were told off in the evening and spent the night at their posts ready 
for the assault the next morning. The column for the attack of the 
breach, commanded by Major Greenhill, remained in the parallel 
on the bank of the river. It consisted of one hundred Europeans, 
and eight hundred sepoys principally of the 2nd Battalion of the 
17th Regiment. The column destined to storm the town, consisting 
of five hundred sepoys from the three corps in camp, was commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart. It crossed the river, lower down, 
to a point on the left bank, eight hundred yards from the walls. 
The third column, commanded by Major McBean, which had for its 
object the escalade of the outer wall, near the river gate, took post 
near the six-pounder battery up the right bank, and consisted 
of fifty Europeans and three hundred sepoys. Each column was 
headed by a party of Pioneers, with tools and scaling-ladders, and 
led by an engineer officer. Major GroenhilTs column was provided 
with bundles of long grass, to be used as might be necessary, in 
filling up trenches. After a warm fire of two hours from the 
breaching and mortar battery against the point of attack. Major 
GreenhilTa column moved forward in broad dayli(x-ht. * As it 
approached the outer wall. Lieutenant Nattes ascended'’ the breach 
in front, and, having gained the summit, fell pierced by seven 
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bullets. The storming party continued to advance under a fire of Chapter XIV. 
small armSj by which the commanding officer was wounded. While pjaces oflnterest 
the column was under partial cover, the scaling-ladders were dropped 
from the top of the wall. The ladders failed to reach the gi’ound, Maleoaok. 

and Colonel McDowell, seeing that there were unknown difficulties isfs’ 

inside of the outer wall, recalled the troops. Colonel Stewart’s 
attack was begun earlier, and was more successful. Before day- 
light he had gained part of the town ; and afterwards, with the help 
of Major McBeau’s column gained the whole. 

As this attempt to storm the fort had failed it was determined 
to attack from the town side. On the 29th, as a preliminary 
measure, all the guns were withdrawn from the batteries, with 
the exception of the six-pounders in the post of Sangameshvar. 

During that night and the next day the avenues connecting 
the fort with the town were barricaded ; and, on the 1st of June, 
in case of any flooding of the river, the camp was moved 
across the river to a spot which had the Girna close to its rear. 

The former position continued to be held by fifty rank and file of 
His Majesty’s Eoyal Scots, the 2nd Battalion of the 13th Regiment, 
the battalion of the Russell Brigade, and some Auxiliary Horse ; 

Holkar’s Irregular Contingent, with two companies of the 2nd 
Battalion of the 14th Regiment, encamped on the north side of the 
town. At the same time the construction of a redoubt was begun in 
the rear of the old breaching battery. While by these dispositions 
the place was completely blockaded, preparations were made for 
a fresh attack from the opposite side so soon as a train, then on its 
way from Ahmadnagar, should arrive. During this pause in the firing 
the garrison had time to reflect on their situation, and were alive to 
its danger. They endeavoured to open communication; but the 
answer to their advances leaving them no reason to expect any 
terms, they declined an unconditional surrender, and recommenced 
hostilities. On the 4th of June, as the redoubt was finished, all 
the troops on the right bank of the Musam, except the Russell 
Battalion and the Poona Auxiliary Horse, were drawn to the camp ; 
and on the next day, two howitzers opened on the fort from the 
town. On the Gth, the galleries of three mines were begun from the 
nearest points of the town against the three opposite towers of the 
outer line of works. But a stratum of rock prevented any but the 
right mine from being continued. Little more was done till the 10th, 
when Major Watson’s detachment of the 1st Battalion of the 4th 
Bombay Native Infantry, a detail of Artillery with four eighteen- 
pounders, two twelve-pounders, and six mortars, arrived from 
Ahmadnagar. On the same night the mortars were brought into 
battery, and on the following morning opened an unrelenting 
discharge, which at eleven fired two of the enemy’s magazines. 

The explosion overthrew to its foundation a large portion of the 
eastern curtain of the inner line, exposing to view the interior of the 
place. Two of the eighteen-pounders were immediately brought into 
position, to the right of the mortar-battery, to take off the defences 
near the breach. The remaining two were carried down the bank 
of the river, still further to the right, to breach the outer line. So 
effective was the fire of these mortars that, on the evening of the 
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twelfth, a deputation came from the garrison and continued 
negotiations till the following day. At length it was agreed that a 
native officer and twenty men should he admitted into the inner fort 
and the British flag was hoisted on one of the towers at three in the 
afternoon of the thirteenth. Next morning, the British line was 
drawn up near the outer gate ; and at nine the garrison numbering 
310, forty of them Hindust.anis, marched out and formed in front 
of it. They then grounded their arms, and were conducted to a 
quarter of the town which was set apart for their use. Lieutenant- 
Colonel McDowell returned their small daggers to many of the 
Arabs as they were generally handed dowm from father to son and 
were considered almost sacred.^ 

The British loss, from the 18th to the 29th of May, amounted to 
two hundred and nine killed and wounded, including officers, 
among whom were the successive commandants of the detail of 
sappers and miners." 

After the reduction of the Peshwa’s territory a considerable force 
was kept with its head-quarters at Malegaon.® 

In 1827 Malegaon had 900 houses and 100 shops.^ 

Ma'nikpunj is a mined uninhabited fort six miles south of 
Nandgaon, and about two miles north-west of the Kasarbari pass. 
Captain Briggs, who visited Manikpunj in 1818, describes it as a 
very low hill with an easy ascent. There were two miserable-looking 
gates, and a bad wall ran round the hill except a space of about forty 
yards, where the scarp was steep enough not to require strengthen- 
ing. A large unfortified rock rose out of the middle of the fort, 
and filled the whole space, except a road of about fifteen paces all 
round between it and the wall. The water-supply was ample.® In 
1827 Clones notes that Manikpunj fort was abandoned.*^ In 1862 
it was described as a natural stronghold provided with cisterns. 


1 Before allomng Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell to hoist the British colours in the 
fort, the garrison demanded a written p.aper stating that they should have protection 
for themselves and families to their destination. The paper was WTitten in the 
Mardthi language and contained an eipiivocal clause which might be construed that 
the Arabs might go where they pleased or to their own place of destination. 
Captain Briggs, then Ciril Commissioner of Khdndesh, forwarded a copy of the terms 
to Mr. Elphmstone a.-5king for orders. Jleantime the Arabs were in continenient, and 
the matter being doubtful they were moved from Malegaon to Surat. On their arrival 
at Surat as prisoners the Ar.abs niaile an iirsolent demand for jiay from the British 
authorities there. They threatened that unless the authorities complied with their 
deniauds, they would attack the c.astle. Orders were accordingly issued that the 
Arabs should be discharged. Mardtha and Pundhari Summary, 20S -216. 

2 The details are : thirty-three killed, including four Lieutenants, one En.sign, and 
twenty -eight rank and file ; and 175 wounded, two of them JLajors, three Lieutenants,* 
two Ensigns, five serjeants, and 163 rank and file, including four native officersT 
Pendhdri .and Mardtha fVar Kapers, .376. The ordnance useil in the siege were ten iron 
eighteen-pouuders, and two iron and three brass twelve-pounders, eight brass six- 
pounders, one ten-inch mortar, five eight inch mortars, one five and a half inch mortar 
two eight-inch howitzers, and four live and a half inch howitzers. The ammunition 
expended was 3462 eighteen-pound shots, 2395 twelve-pound shots, 21 twelve-pound 
gi-ape shots, 500 six-pound shots, 50 six-pound grape shots, 98 ten-inch shells 1004 

bmobran I'^V “b'l'Cinch carcasses or mortar 

The stores used were 10,277 sand-bags, 
oOO gabions and 4 1 0 fascines. Lake s Sieg"“ im 'ok ° ’ 
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STanma'd in Chandor, forty-five miles north-east of Nasik, had in 
1881 a population of 3790. The town belongs to the Vinchurkar. It is 
the junction of the Peninsula and the Dhond and Manmad railways. 
Besides the ordinary offices and a waiting-room, belonging to the 
Peninsula but used by both railways, the Dhond and Manmad 
railway has a temporary refreshment room with messman and ten 
temporary bungalows occupied by an engineer and overseer, and 
drivers and guards. There is also a temporary hospital, and 
apothecary’s quarters. The traffic returns show for the Peninsula 
station an increase in passengers from 53,748 in 1873 to 226,400 in 
1881, and in goods from 15,369 to 30,138 tons; while for the Dhond 
and Manmad station there is an increase in passengers from 51,478 
in 1879 to 103,843 in 1880, and a fall in goods from 2072 to 1548 
tons. Near the station is a cotton press and much cotton from 
Khandesh and Malegaon takes rail here. The town has a post office. 

Ma'rkinda, a hill fort in Kalvan, 4384 feet above sea level, stands 
opposite the sacred hill of Saptashring or Chatarsingi. Captain 
Briggs, who visited Markinda in 1818, described it as a small 
barren rock rising out of a flat hill. It faced the Ravlya-Javlya hill, 
and between the two, over a low neck of hill, ran the pass leading 
from Kalvan to Khandesh. From this pass two roads struck in 
opposite directions, one to Markinda and the other to Ravlya-Javlya. 
The ascent to the fort was very difficult. At the top was a door 
and a mined wall. The water-supply was ample, but there was no 
place for storing guns except thatched houses where five of the 
Peshwa’s militia lived. There is a peak on a tableland on the top, 
and to the south of it is a pond near an umbar tree called Kotitirth. 
People come in large numbers to bathe here on no-moon Mondays 
or somvati amdvdsyds. There is another pool or tirth on the summit 
called Kamandalu or the waterpot, which is said to have been built 
by the Moghals. East of Kamandalu are two underground magazines 
or granaries. To the west of the magazines is a perennial reservoir 
with excellent water called Motitanki. The old name of the hill is 
Mayur Khandi or the Peacock’s Hill.^ The resemblance of sound 
has given rise to a local story that the hill is called after the sage 
Mdrkandeya who lived on it and persuaded Devi to punish Bhimasur 
and other demons who were attacking Brahman recluses. Under 
the name Mayur Khandi, Markinda appears as the place from 
which two grants were issued by the Rashtrakuta king Govind III. 
in A.D. 808 {Shale 730). If not a Rashtrakuta capital, it must have 
been an outpost or at least a place of occasional residence.® Under 
the Peshwas a garrison was kept on the hill. The hill slopes 
were not originally cultivated, but crops have been grown for the 
last fifteen years and seven or eight years ago the slopes were 
surveyed. 

Mulher Fort in Satana. on a hill about two miles south of 
Mulher town and 2000 feet above the plain, lies at the head of the 
Musam valley about forty miles north-west of Malegaon. The hill 


* Inil. Ant. VI. G4 ; Jour. R. A. Soc. V. (Old Series) ,3.>0, 

’ Ind. Ant. VI. 64 ; Dr. Burgess’ Bidar aud Aurangabad, 312, 
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is half detached from a range which rises westwards till it culminates 
in Saler about twelve miles further west. The hill has three fortified 
peaks near one another, Mulher in the middle, Mora to the east, and 
Hatgad to the west. 

Mulher, the strongest of the three, and known as Bala Killa or the 
citadel, is about half a mile in extent. About half way up, after 
passing three gateways, comes a rolling plateau with the ruins of 
what must have been a considerable town. There are still some 
houses of Kanojia Brahmans, some bungalows, and a mosque, and 
some cisterns and reservoirs.* The whole plateau is beautifully 
wooded chiefly with mangoes and banyans. It is defended by a 
masonry wall which runs along the edge of the lower slope and at 
each end is carried to the foot of the upper scarp which is about 100 
feet high. The upper scarp is approached through the usual 
succession of gateways. The further ascent is undefended until an 
angle is reached in the natural scarp above, and the crevice leading 
thence to the plateau above the scarp is defended by a succession 
of gateways now more or less ruined. The point of the plateau 
thus reached is nearly at the western end of the westmost of the 
two plateaus of which the hill top is formed. There is a more 
prominent angle and crevice nearer the middle of the hill top, 
but the top of this crevice has been closed by a solid masonry wall, 
which also forms a connection between the two portions of the 
plateau which are at this point separated by a dip of some fifty to a 
hundred feet. 


The east half of the plateau is slightly higher than the west half, 
and is defended at the point just mentioned by walls and gateways, 
which make the eastern part a citadel or inner place of defence. 
Near the third gate are three guns known as Fateh-i-lashkar, 
Edmprasdd, and Shivprasdd, each seven feet long. There was a fourth 
gun called Mdrhandeya Top which the British Grovernment is said 
to have broken and sold. On the flat top inside the fort are the 
ruins of a large court-house, and a temple of Bhadangnath in good 
repair with a terrace in front bearing an inscription. Here and 
there on the slopes are about fifteen reservoirs, some nnder ground, 
others open. All of them hold water throughout the year. There are 
two ammunition magazines and a third with three compartments. 

History. According to a local story, during the time of the Pandavs, Mulher 

fort was held by two brothers, Mayuradhvaj and Tamradhvaj. The 
first historical reference is in the Tarikh-i-Firozshahi, which says that 
about 1340, the mountains of Mulher and Saler were held by a chief 
named IMandeo.^ The next mention of Mulher is in the Ain-i-Akbari 
(1590) which notices Mulher and Saler as places of strength in 


^ There are ten ponds, five witli a constant supply of water and five which dry in 
tile hot season. Of the five which last throughout the year the Moll Tahiv or Pearl 
I’ond IS remark.able for the excellence of its water. There .are temples of MahAdev 
Ham, and Oanpati, and a tomb of a Musalm.An saint named BAla Pir. On one of the 
stone pillars of the temple of Ganpati is a Marathi inscription dated Shak 15.34 I 
(A.D 1612) Paridhavi sanirnUar. It is in four lines of Devmigari letters and records the 
A nmm/ap by PratApshAh who was then chief of BAglan. See above n 188 
- Pdliot and Dowson, III. 256- 
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Baglan.^ In 1609 the chief of Mulher and S41er furnished 3000 
men towards the force that was posted at Ramnagar in Dharampur 
to guard Surat from attack by Malik Ambar of Ahmadnagar.^ In 
1610 the English traveller Finch describes Mulher and Saler as fair 
cities where mahmudia were coined.® They had two mighty castles, 
the roads to which allowed only two men or one elephant to pass. 
On the way were eighty small fortresses to guard the passages. On 
the top of the mountains there was good pasture with plenty of grain 
and numerous fountains and streams running into the plain.* In 
1637 Mulher was attacked by a Moghal army. Trenches were 
opened and the garrison was so hard pressed that the Baglan king 
Bharji sent his mother and his agent with the keys of Mulher and 
of seven other of his forts.® In 1663 the hill forts of Mulher 
and Saler were in the hands of Shivaji.® In 1665 Thevenot calls 
Mouler the chief town in Baglan.'^ In 1672 Mulher and Saler were 
plundered hy Shivaji.® In 1675 it is shown as Mouler in Fryer’s 
map.® In 1680 the commandant of Mulher made an unsuccessful 
attempt to seize Aurangzeb’s rebel son prince Akbar.*® In 1682 
all attempts to take Saler by force having failed, the Mulher 
commandant Neknamkhan induced the Saler commandant to 
surrender the fort by promises and presents.*' In 1750 Tieffenthaler 
describes SMer and Mulher, one on the top and the other in the middle 
of a hill,as very strong eminences built with excellent skill, connected, 
by steps cut in the rock, with rivulets, lakes, and houses in the 
middle of the hill.'® In the third Mardtha war Mulher surrendered 
to the British on the 15th of July 1818. An amnesty was granted 
to Ramchandra Jandrdan Fadnavis who held the fort for the 
Mar4thas. The surrender of Mulher ended the third Maratha war.'® 
In 1826 a Committee of Inspection described Mulher as a high rock 
of an irregular and rugged shape and of a large area, towering above 
and within the precincts of a lower fort. The approach to the lower 
defences was easy and practicable for loaded cattle ; and it was 
tolerably defended by a line of works and gates, running along the 
north and east side. To the north were two gateways, the first 
protected by two large towers without a gate ; the second without 
towers but with a gate in fair repair, only that the wicket was missing. 


1 Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 73. According to the local story during Moghal rule 
the fort was owned by two independent Kshatriya chiefs, I’ratdpshah and Bairdnishah. 
These chiefs held about 1500 villages, the present district of Bagldn and the Ddngs. 
They were very rich and had jewels of great value and a white elephant. The 
Moghals required the two chiefs to do homage at Delhi. The chiefs refused, and the 
hill stood a siege of twelve years but had then to surrender. The country fell to the 
Moghals and the guns and the white elephant went to Delhi. 

2 Watson’s GujarAt, 68. 

3 The maAmwch', perhaps called after the Gujarat king MahmndBegada (1459-1511), 
varied in value from l.<(. to Is. Sd. {as. 8-12). Watson’s Gujarat, 19, 64. 

< finch in Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 278. ® Elliot and Dowson, VII. 66. 

® Orme’s Historical Fragments, 22. ’’ Voyages, V. 247. 

® Orme’s Historical Fragments, 26; Scott’s Deccan, 11. 25, 27. 

a New Account, 50. Elliot and Dowson, VII. .309. 

11 Elliot and Dowson, VII. 312. i^ Des. Hist, et Geog. de Tlnde, I. 365. 

13 Pendhiri and Maratha Wars, 381-382. The bars of the cash-room in the present 
Satina treasury are composed of the barrels of flint-locks taken from Mulher, 
Mr, J. A. Baines, C.S. 
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The lower fort contained a village or petta, with many houses, 
most of them empty. It was well supplied with water from rock- 
cut cisterns, and appeared to have every requisite for a considerable 
settlement. The ascent to the upper fort was by a narrow winding 
and precipitous pathway at every turn well commanded from above. 
Within one or two hundred yards of the top began a line of parallel 
defences of eight well built eurtains at equal distances from each 
other which continued to the entrance by two strong gateways 
leading to the top. Inside the fort there were only two buildings, 
ruinous and uninhabited, but numerous sites showed that it must 
once have held a large population. There was a good water-supply 
in ponds and reservoirs, and there were some dry and secure 
store-rooms large enough to hold provisions and ammunition for a 
considerable garrison for a year. Nature had done so much for the 
strength of the upper fort that there had been no occasion to add 
artificial works. The Committee recommended some slight repairs 
to the gateway and that a native officer with twenty-five mihtia or 
sibanditi should be stationed on the hill. In 1862 the fort was 
described as in a strong natural position on a high hill very difficult 
of access.^ 

Mora Port rises on a square terrace-like peak on the east of the 
•hill. The ascent is by rock-cut steps from the foot of the hill. The 
fort is said to have had walls and a rampart of laterite and mortar 
masonry andfive gateways along the ascent well flanked and defended. 
All of these have fallen out of repair. Inside are five rock-cut 
cisterns holding water throughout the year and on the hill top is a 
reservoir which runs dry in the hot weather. There are several 
buildings within the fort most of them out of repair. They consist 
of a sadar or office, a terrace -roofed stone building with wooden 
pillars, a shrine or ota of Bhadangnath, a Ihig of Mahadev, and the 
tomb of a Musalman saint. Besides these there are several rock-cut 
cellars for grain and ammunition. At the foot of the hill there is 
said to have been a settlement of Pendhdris. 

Ns spur in Nandgaon,on the railway about three miles north-east 
of iManmad, with in 1^81 a population of 255, has a carved 
Hemadpanti temple thirty-four feet long by twenty-sis broad.^ 

Naital, a small village about three miles south-east of Nasik, with 
in 1881 a population of G41, has a yearly fair held on Posh Shiidha 
14th (January) in honour of Matobadev, lasting for six days. About 
5000 people assemble from the neighbourhood. 

Na'mpur, fifteen miles north-east of Satana, with in 1881 a 
population of 33;38,has a yearly fair in the month of Chait ra (March- 
April). The fair is attended by about 10,000 persons and lasts for a 
week. 

Na ndgaon, tliehcad-qii«irtors of the Ndndgaon sub-division, with 
in 1881 a population of 4116, is a stati«>rf on the Peninsula railway 
a out sixty miles north-east of Nasik. This is the nearest station 
o the iilura caves in the Nizam's territories with which it is 


^ Govt. Li.t of Civil Forte, 1862. Dr. Burgess’ List of Archeological Remaiiu. 
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connected by a made-road of forty-four miles. Tbe town has the 
ordinary sab-divisional revenue and police offices and a post office. 
The railway station is comfortable with good refreshment and 
waiting rooms. Seventy-five yards behind the station is a travellers’ 
bungalow with three rooms. 

The station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 
28,748 in 1873 to 37,125 in 1881, and in goods from 6760 to 16,272 
tons. 

Na'ndur, near the meeting of the Kadva and Godavari about 
six miles south of Niphad, with in 1881 a population of 1403, has, 
on a small rocky islet, a temple of Madhyameshvar Mahadev, said to 
be about 200 years old. The temple is a plain building of stone 
and mortar (42' x 30' X 21'). There is a hall or sabhdmandap with 
small arched entrances, and in front of it is a lamp-pillar or dipmdl 
five feet round and nine feet high. The whole is surrounded by a 
ruined wall. The lamp-pillar has an inscription, dated 1738, 
recording the name of an ascetic.^ Besides this there are smaller 
temples of Siddheshvar, Mrigavyadheshvar, Mahadev, and Ganpati. 
On the bank of the Godavari is a stone tomb called Agar, about 
eleven feet square and two feet high. It is said to be about ninety 
years old and to have been erected on the spot where an officer of 
Holkar was buried. 

Na'sik,2 in north latitude 20° and east longitude 73° 51', the head- 
quarters of the Nasik District, lies on the right bank of the 
Goddvari, about four miles north-west of the Nasik Eoad station 
on the Peninsula railway, with which it is joined by a bridged and 
metalled road. The 1881, census returns show that Ndsik is the 
sixteenth city in the Bombay Presidency, with a town site of 357 
acres and a population of 24,101 or sixty-seven persons to the 
square acre. 

From the railway station the road passes north-west across an open 
arable plain. About three miles to the west is a group of steep 
bare hills, the eastern end of the Anjaneri-Trimbak range. In 
a low scarp that runs along the north face of the pointed hill 
furthest to the east are the Pandu Lenas, a group of old (b.c. 200- 
A.D. 600) Buddhist caves. To the north of the station the ground 
rises slightly and the soil grows poorer. In the distance about ten 
miles to the north is the rough picturesque group of the Bhorgad- 
Ramsej hills vdth the sharp cone of the Chambhfir Cave hill closer 
at hand to the right, and on a clear day behind the Chambhar Cave 
hill the rugged broken line of the Chandor range stretching far to 
the east. About a mile from Nasik, near the hollow of the Nasardi 
stream, the country grows richer. It is parcelled into hedged fields 
and gardens and adorned by groves and lines of well-grown 
mango trees. The road crosses the Nasardi a little below a rocky 


* The inscription is, Shiil: 1G61, SuhUidrthi ndm samratsare, Shrdvnn vadya 13, 
Shambhugir B;iva llahdrilj. Math Mauje Nauflur, Madhyames'var’s disciple Ndriyangir 
Niranjani. 

* In preparing the Ndsik city account much help has been received from 
Mr. Raghoji Trimbakji Sdnap and Edv Bahddur KdshinAth Mahddev Thatte. 
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barrier which during the rainy season forms a pretty waterfall. A 
little above the waterfall on the right bank are the buildings of the 
new Government distillery. To the north of the Nasardi the country 
continues rich and well tilled. Close to Nasik^ to the north-west, the 
Godavari is hid by a long line of high ground which with four or 
five spurs to the east and south rises red with house tops and 
crowned with lofty trees sixty to seventy feet above the road. At 
the south-east of the town the station road is joined from the right 
by the east branch of the Bombay- Agra road from the hollow of 
the Nagjhiri stream which forms the eastern limit of Nasik. The 
road then passes west, with the town on the right and the Mhars' 
quarters on the left, to the vdnkadi or crooked, also known as the 
sdt-pdyri or seven-stepped, well where the Agra road turns to the 
south and the town road turns to the north. A short distance along 
the Agra road on the left is the travellers’ bungalow and on the right 
a road leads to the residences of the European district officers. 
The ground in the neighbourhood is prettily broken by banks and 
knolls shaded by lofty mango tamarind and banyan trees. 

The town of Nasik lies on both sides of the Godavari. The part 
of the river on which Nasik is built is in shape like an inverted S 
with a bend first to the right and then to the left. The city 
contains three main divisions : Old Ndsik, the sacred settlement 
of Panchvati, a place of no great size on the left or east 
bank of the river; middle or Musalman Nasik, formerly called 
Gulshanabad or the City of Eoses, on the right bank and to 
the south of Panchvati ; and modern or Maratha Nasik, also on 
the right bank, lying north and west of Musalman Ndsik and 
west of Panchvati. The most important of these three divisions 
is middle Nasik across the river and to the south of Panchvati. 
Though to distinguish it from the western suburbs which were 
added by the Marathas it is known as Musalman Nasik, middle 
Ndsik is an old Hindu settlement. It is mentioned under the name 
of Nasik in Inscription 87 on the Bharhut stupa in the Central 
Provinces of about b.c. 200 and in Inscriptions 19 and 21 in the 
Pandu caves about five miles to the south of Nasik of nearly the 
same age. 

The Marathi proverb that Nasik was settled on nine hills^ supports 
the view that the origin of the name, or at least the Brahman 
interpretation of the name, was Navshikh or the Nine-peaked. Except 
Chitraghanta in the north which is isolated or nearly isolated, 
the hills on which Nasik is built are spurs stretching from a central 
plateau rather than a line or a group of separate hills. 

Its narrow winding streets and frequent hills make Nasik a 
difficult town to understand. The following is perhaps the best 
order in which to visit the different parts of the city. Beginning 
from the south, to pass through the western and northern suburbs 
which form modern or Maratha Nasik ; then turning by the north 


vasavile. This seems more probable than the common deri- 
History ausit’a nose. The origin of the nose derivation is given below under 
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to come back to tbe main crossing of the river, and, after visiting 
Panchvati, to return across the river to BaMji’s temple, and pass up 
the Main Bazar to the Collector’s ofiBce. From the Collector’s office 
to pass south along one of the main roads to the City Cross or 
Tiundha. From Tiundha to climb south or south-east and visit the 
Jama mosque which is an old Hemadpanti temple and the Old Fort 
in the east, and to return to the Trimbak Gate in the west by the 
dargha or Pirzada’s tomb and the coppersmiths’ quarter. The high 
ground near the dargha commands a view of most of the southern 
quarters in which there are few objects of interest. 

From the crooked or seven-stepped well in the south-west the town 
road turns to the north, by the post office and the new mutton-market, 
through a fairly busy and well-to-do quarter to the Trimbak Gate. To 
the north-west, outside of the Trimbak Gate, the road rans through 
the Marathi Nava Pura or New Suburb. For a time it passes among 
poor untidy houses, till, after crossing the small dry bed of the north 
branch of the Sarasvati, it reaches a group of large mansions, most 
of them, like Raja Bahadur’s, turning to the high road only a plain 
side-wall. Beyond the large mansions, on slightly rising ground, is 
the northern quarter of the city, part of the Peshwas’ New N^sik, 
which during the latter half of the eighteenth century was enriched 
by the spoils of India. It is crowded by large well kept houses. 
The top of one of the largest mansions, Rairikar’s or the Peshwa’s 
Old Palace, now the Conrt-house, commands a view of the long 
stretch of red tiled roofs that slope gently south to the Sarasvati and 
cover the rising ground to the south-east of the stream. To the 
south-west rise the picturesque peaks of the Trimbak range ending 
eastwards in the Pandu Caves hill ; to the west are groves of fine 
trees ; to the north, beyond a thick cluster of house roofs, is the 
Godavari and a well -wooded plain with the Bhorgad-Ramsej hills in 
the distance ; and to the east, hidden by trees, lie the river and the 
temples and rest-houses of Panchvati. 

Beyond the Court-house the city ends northwards in the beautiful 
and richly ornamented temple of Sundar Narayan. It stands on rising 
ground near where the Godavari enters the town, and takes its first 
bend to the right. To the west of the temple is the Sati Gate, and on 
the river bank, about fifty yards outside of the gate, are several plain 
stone platforms which mark the spot where Hindu widows used to be 
burned. Across the river, in the hollow of the first bend, lies 
Ram Kund or Ram’s Pool, the holiest spot in Ndsik, surrounded 
by handsome shrines temples and rest-houses, and with the white 
dome of Kapaleshvar’s temple rising behind it. To the south and 
east of Sundar Narayan’s temple lies Aditvdr Peth or the Sunday 
Ward a quarter chiefly of Kunbis and Brahmans, with many 
large well-built houses. A winding lane leads down a slope past 
the Peshwa’s New Palace now the Collector’s office. From 
this the Main Market, a flat crowded road, between rows of 
sweetmeat-sellers and cloth and brassware shops, turns east to the 
river, on which it opens just above the large and rich but plain and 
ugly temple of Balaji. Along the flat river bank runs a strong 
stone wall, and above the wall rises a row of lofty buildings chiefly 
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temples and rest-houses. At the edge of the river bank, just under 
the wall, are clusters of small stone shrines and tombs built in 
honour of ascetics. In the river bed, surrounded by water when the 
river is in flood, are many temples and memorial buildings. Close 
at hand are the square Kapurthala tower and the clumsy Tarakeshvar 
temple smeared with white and red wash, and further north is the 
elegant outline of the black stone temple of Nilkantheshvar. 

At the sacred crossing between Balaji’s and the Rameshvar or 
Narushankar’s temples, the whole breadth of the river-bed is 
paved with dressed stone broken by flights of one or two steps 
and by many small Mahadev shrines which are hidden in times of 
flood. Over the greater part of the river-bed, on the plinths of 
the temples, across the sloping pavements, and along the lines of 
steps, are crowds of gaily dressed water-carriers, loungers, and 
bathers. There is also a sprinkling of ascetics and beggars and 
groups crossing the river, for the stream runs low in the fair season 
and even during the rains the water is seldom more than waist- 
deep. On the low eastern bank, surrounded by water in times of 
flood, stand the black stone temples of Rameshvar or Narushankar 
girt with a high stone wall with a belfry in the centre of the west 
wall and ornamental corner domes. Further up are temples of 
Mahadev and Ram with graceful porch dome and spire which were 
built at the close of the eighteenth century by the pious Indor princess 
Ahalyabdi (1765-1795). Above them, near where the small stream 
of the Aruna falls into the river, is Ram's Pool, its banks covered 
with temples shrines and rest-houses and crowded with pilgrims 
and bathers. Beyond these are Lakshman's Pool and Vithoba’s 
temple, and on rising ground behind Ram's Pool, at the top of a long 
flight of stone steps, is the large white-domed temple of Kapaleshvar. 
From Kapaleshvar, between rows of rest-houses temples and 
untidy dwellings, a rough winding road leads to the great wall 
that surrounds Ramji’s or Kala Ram's temple. The temple is in 
the centre of a large space enclosed by arched cloisters. To the 
east of the main building is a handsome assembly-hall, which with 
the simple and massive masonry of the temple make one of the 
handsomest modern buildings in Western India. About 200 yards 
north-east of Rdmji's temple is Sita Gumpha or Sita's Cave an 
underground shrine, and a few yards to the north are some old 
banyan trees which are believed to represent the five banyans from 
which Panchvati took its nama Through south Panchvati a roughly 
paved road wfinds back towards the river between rows of large 
irregular houses. Except for its temples and fine trees I’anchvati is 
a place of little interest or beauty. A stretch of rock and sand on 
the low bank of the river is the site of the chief fair weather market 
in Nasik. The site of the market commands a good view of 
Mnsalman and Marathi Nasik. Th e river bank which is fringed with 
temples and shrines rises slightly to the north and is covered with 
large and lofty houses. From this it sinks to the low thickly-built 
centre of the city and again slopes upwards at first crowded and 
then with fewer buildings till, near the second bond of the river it 
ends in a fiat-topped bluff about eighty feet above the river bed 
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Crossing back from Narushankar’s temple to Bdldji’s temploj a 
abort distance along tbe river bank leads soutb to tbe Delhi gate. 
From this the Delhi gate road passes south to the Cross or Tiundha. 
Most of the houses in this part of the city are plain and ugly, but 
some, notably Balaji Thakur’s on the right close to the Tiundha, have 
plain massive teak pillars with richly carved capitals and brackets 
supporting balconies faced with varied and delicate tracery. From 
the Cross the best way to the south-east of the town is perhaps by 
the Madhali lane up Ganesh hill and across Sondr Ali to the Jama 
mosque. This is a plain stone building of considerable size and in 
good repair. It is interesting because a doorway in the north wall 
and the principal entrance in the east show that the mosque is made 
from an old Hindu temple. The temple belonged to Mahalakshmi 
whose broken image is said to be kept in a shrine of that goddess 
in a suburb of the same name to the south of the town. Further 
east, the high ground ends in the New Fort or Navi Gadhi, whose 
bare flat top is adorned by a magnificent and very old banyan tree. 
On a small spur to the north of the New Fort is the Potters’ 
quarter, and to the north-east of the Potters’ quarter, separated by a 
deep hollow, is the bare top of the Old Fort or Juni Gadhi. The old 
gateway and walla have been carried away and no trace of building 
is left except a small ruined mosque on its western crest. The east 
Bombay-Agra road passes round the foot of the old fort, along the 
hollow of the Nagjhiri streamlet. It crosses the river by a low 
paved way built in horse-shoe shape, the road on either side running 
about eighty yards up the river. Below the crossing is a sloping 
pavement for bathing and drawing water, and close to the right 
bank, surrounded by the stream in times of flood, is the handsome 
stone temple of Tfilkute. Further down lies the ferry boat with 
two landing piers and raised wire rope. Close to it is the Hindu 
burning-ground. Eastward, beyond the hollow of the Nagjhiri, the 
south bank again rises and stretches east in broken hillocks. 
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The best general view of the river and city of Nasik is from 
Mr. Raghoji Sanap’s residence on the crest of the high bluff to the 
west of the old fort, a little below the second bend of the river. 
Down the centre, gay with loungers and bathers, winds the 
broad Godavari, its banks lined and its rocky bed dotted with 
shrines, monuments, and temples. During the rainy months a 
swift muddy current fills the bed from bank to bank, and in the 
fair season a clear slender stream winds among the pavements, 
steps, and shrines. Along the west bank the high southern bluff 
of Ganesh hill slopes northwards to the Sarasvati in an unbroken 
stretch of red tiled roofs. Beyond the Sarasvati, hidden by trees 
and broken by spires and pinnacles, the roofs rise slightly to the 
high ground at the first bend of the river. In the centre of the 
low eastern bank, behind its fringe of river-side shrines and 
temples, lies the town of Panchvati, its large red roofs relieved by 
the white domes of Kapaleshvar and the black spire and gilded 
pinnacle of Ramji’s temple. To the south stretch rich gardens 
and sugarcane fields, fenced by trees and high hedgerows, and 
all round are groves of handsome tamarinds, nims, banyans, and 
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mangoes. North of these groves a wooded plain stretches to a 
low tableland whose ends rise into sharp conical hills, in the east 
most of which is carved a group of Jain temples known as the 
Chambhar caves. Behind this nearer range is an irregular group 
of higher and more rugged hills. Beginning from the right, the first 
of these hills is known as Johan Tekdi the Breast Hill. The higher 
level -topped hill to the left is Ram’s Bedstead or Rdnisej Killa where 
Earn used to rest. The hill with three knobs further to the left is 
the Monkey’s Tail or Mcikad Shepia, and to the left of it is Moni 
Mhdtdri the Silent Old Woman. Further to the left and close at 
hand is Suliya or the Cone, the westmost point of the plateau which 
ends eastwards in the Chambhar Hill. Behind Suliya, at about the 
same distance as Moni Mhdtdri, is Dhair or Bhorgad the Black 
Fort, with an excellent quarry from which the stone of Kala Rdm’s 
temple is said to have been brought. To the left the last in the 
range is Eadtondi or the Hill of Weeping because, it is said, 
of the roughness of the pass over it. In clear weather the rugged 
forms of the Chandor range may be seen stretching east behind the 
Chambhar hdl. From Mr. Kaghoji’s house, through the Sondr 
Ali and Budhvar Peth wards, a winding road leads south-west to 
the Pirzada’s tomb or DargJia. From high ground near the tomb 
the greater part of the southern wards of the town, in which there 
is little of interest, may be seen. From the Darglia ward a path 
leads west to the old Coppersmiths’ quarters or Jimi Tdtulat Ali, 
a busy prosperous part of the town with some well-carved house 
fronts. The circuit of the town is completed at Trimbak Gate in 
the south-west corner of Old Tdmbat Ali. 

The^ climate of Nasik is healthy and pleasant. Even in May, 
though during the day the wind is hot, the nights are cool and 
refreshing. The prevailing wind is westerly. Observations taken 
between 1874 and 1881 show that for upwards of ten months the 
wind was from the west of north and south, and that during one 
month only it blew from north-east or south-east. The average 
yearly rainfall during the ten years ending 1880 was 29‘36 inches. 
The least fall was IS'll inches in 1876 and the heaviest 56-07 inches 
in 1878. The mean yearly temperature during the same period was 
74°, the average maximum being 99° and the average minimum 48°. 
The death-rate for the same period shows an average of 48-14 the 
thousand, an abnormally high rate in so healthy a climate as Nasik. 
The death-rate was lowest, .32-98 the thousand, in 1871, and highest, 
78-40 in 1878, the year of unusual rainfall. The great mortality in 
1878 was due not to cholera or small-pox but to fever and in a less 
degree to bowel complaints, diseases which are always most fatal in 
seasons of excessive damp. The death-rate among Musalmana is 
extremely high. In Mr. Hewlett’s opinion the high death-rate in 
Nasik is chiefly due to impure water and imperfect drainage. The 
sanitary condition of Ndsik has a special importance becau.se as it is 
one of the chief centres of pilgrimage, if infectious disease breaks 
out m Nasik, it is likely to be carried over the whole Presidency 


1 Sanitary Commissioner’s Report on Nasik (18S1), pp. 4.j.63, 
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The proverb Ndsik nav teMvar Nasik was settled on nine 

hills, supports the view that the name Nasik is probably the Sanskrit 
navshikh or the nine-pointed. The total of nine hills was probably 
chosen rather for its holiness than its accuracy. Even if the 
number was at one time correct the filling of hollows by earth and 
ruins has made the limits of the hills diflicult to trace. Their 
enumeration differs ; the following seems on the whole the most 
generally received and the most correct account. Beginning with the 
east, the first hill is the Juni Gladhi or Old Fort, an alluvial mound 
seventyoreighty feet high and 410 feet longby 320 feet broad,of which 
some fifteen to twenty feet on the top seem to be artificial. The 
north side, which overhangs the river, is steep and to the east south 
and west deep gullies cut it off from the rest of the town. Except 
a ruined mosque no trace of its buildings remains. The second hill 
lies to the south-west of the Old Fort. It is knowm as the New 
Fort or Navi Gadhi and was the site of the Mnsalman Court-house 
and of several large mansions. Except a fine banyan tree and an old 
cistern almost no trace of the old buildings remains. Deep hollows 
mark off the New Fort on the north the east and the south. To the 
west the ground is on the same level as its flat top. This high 
ground ends southward in the Pathanpura quarter in a small hill 
called Konkani Tek or East Konkani Hill. Further west it forms 
the Jogvada Tek or Jogis' Hill which is now divided into two parts, 
Jogvada in the south and Dargha to the north, both of which 
according to local accounts were included in the early Hindu Jogis’ 
hill. The high central land ends towards the west in Mhasrul Hill, 
perhaps in Musalman times the brocade or mashm weavers' hill, now 
believed to be called after the god Mhasoba but the shrine is modem. 
The height to the east of Mhasrul hill is Dingar Ali Hill, which 
passes eastwards into the high level of the west of the New Fort. 
Between Dingar Ali hill and the New Fort the high central plateau 
ends northward, over the river in two hills : Mahalakshmi Hill 
also called Jama mosque Hill or Sondr Ali Hill on the east, and 
Ganpati’s Hill on the west. The ninth hill is an isolated steep height 
on the river bank closely covered with houses, a considerable distance 
to the north of Ganpati's hill and between the Nav gate and the Delhi 
gate. This is called Chitraghanta’s Hill after a shrine of the goddess 
Chitraghanta on the hill top. 

The natural drainage of the town or kasha of Nasik is north and 
north-east to the Godavari ; east and south-east to the Nagjhiri, 
which winds round the town to the south and east and joins the 
Godavari close to the crossing of the east Bombay-Agra road ; and 
west and north-west into the Sarasvati, which skirts the west and 
north-west of the town and falls into the Godavari near the Delhi 
gate. The Maratha suburb or ^mra, except a little in the north 
which drains into the Godavari, discharges its water east and south- 
east into the Sarasvati. A small area in the north of Panchvati 
drains into the Aruna and a considerable section in the south from 
both sides drains into the Vaghddi or Vanina. The rest slopes west 
to the Godilvari. The four minor streams, the Niigjhiri, Sarasvati, 
Aruna, and Yaghadi, are dry during the fair weather and seldom 
have much water except in the highest floods. The Godavari which 
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either directly or indirectly receives the whole of the town drainage 
passes through Nasik in a doable curve or inverted S from north-west 
to south-east. The first part of its course within town limits is 
towards the east. Near the ford, between J enappas steps on the right 
and the Dangar landing on the left, it takes a gradual bend to the 
south-east and flows south-east between Panchvati and Nasik about 
800 yards as far as the Ashra gate where it turns to the east. 
At its widest the river-bed is about two hundred yards broad. Most 
of the bottom is trap rock but there are patches and hollows of 
coarse sand. The whole breadth of the river is not covered with water 
except in high floods. During much of the rains there is a broad 
margin at the sides and patchesof dry rock in the centre of the stream. 
In the fair season the stream shrinks to a narrow thread, and towards 
the close of the hot weather the current almost ceases. Even at 
the driest, especially in the upper part of the river, are several large 
paved pools whose water almost never fails. All the year round 
pilgrims come to drink and to bathe in these pools and on the steps 
which line great part of the river-bed townspeople come to wash 
clothes and vessels and to draw water, and at the level sandy patches 
cattle come to drink. Except when there is a strong scour daring 
the rains the river wateris much defiled in its passage through the city. 

The city of Nasik includes three main parts. Old Nasik or 
Panchvati on the east or left bank of the river; middle Nasik 
built on nine hills on the right bank of the river to the south of 
Panchvati ; and modeim Nasik also on the right bank of the river 
to the west of Panchvati and to the north and west of middle Ndsik. 
Early Nasik or Panchvati is built on the flat rich land which 
stretches along the left bank of the river. It includes two divisions, 
Panchvati proper in the west stretching from the Aruna stream in 
the north-west to the A^aruna or Vfighadi stream on the south-east 
a distance of about 500 yards. To the south of the A^aghddi is a 
considerable hamlet known as Ganeshvadi or Ganpati’s village. 
Panchvati, so called from five banyan or vat trees, besides its temples 
and ruined Marathi mansions, has many large rest-houses several 
of which have been built within the last four years by Bhatia 
merchants of Bombay. The inhabitants are Brahmans, Gavlis, 
Sonars, masons, religious beggars, Kunbis, Malis, Kolis, Bhils, and 
Komtis. Some of them are well-to-do and some are poor. The 
eastern parts of Panchvati on both sides of the east Bombay-Agra 
road are well wooded with some lofty and beautifully grown 
tamarind and banyan trees. 

The^ kasha or town of Nasik is bounded on the north by the river 
on the east the hast Bombay-Agra road separates it from the outlying 
suburbs of Kagdipura and Kolivada, on the south the station 
road separates it from Mahalakshmi and the great Mhar quarter, on 
the west the Navapura road and the- Sarasvati separate rt ' from 
Navapura or the New Suburb, and on the north-west and part of the 
north the Sarasvati separates it from the northern suburb of Aditvar. 
The kasha or town of Nasik may for convenience be divided into two 
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parts by a line which passes east through the Trimbak gate up Chapter XlV. . 
the paved slope of the Pinjdri Ghat across Kazipura road and pjages oTlntered^ 
Bankar Ali, and then by an imaginary line north-east and east across 
the New Fort or Navi Gadhi hill and down the hollow between the NisiK, 

Old and the New Fort hills east to the site of the old Darbar gate. Sub-Divmem. 

Of these two divisions that to the north is the kasha or town proper 
and that to the south is the Kazipura or Kazi’s suburb. The kasha 
proper includes fourteen main divisions. These are, beginning in 
the north, Somvar Peth, Chitraghanta, Vakil’s Quarter, Mhasrul 
Hill, Tambat aII, Dargha, Dingar Ali, an unnamed block for 
which Madhali is suggested, Ganesh Hill, Budhvar Peth, Sonar 
Ali, Naikvadipura, Kumbharvada, and Juni Gadhi or the Old 
Fort. The Kazi’s suburb, beginning from the west, includes 
Konkanipura, Jogvada.Multanpura, Kalalpura, Kazipura, Urdu Bazar, 

Chopmandai, Kathada, Pathanpura, and Navi Gadhi or the New 
Fort. The limits of the sub-divisions are complicated and in some 
cases are disputed. The simplest way to describe their boundaries 
and relative positions seems to be, keeping the southern division 
distinct from the northern division, to begin at the Trimbak gate in 
the west, pass east through the southern quarters to the New Fort; 
then to describe the northern division beginning from the Old Fort in 
the east and working back to the central Cross or Tiundha; from 
Tiundha to cross north-east to the river, pass north to the Delhi gate, 
and then south through the western quarters to Trimbak gate. 

On entering the town by the Trimbak gate and passing along the 
Pinjari Ghat road the land on the left or north is in the Jogvdda 
sub-division. Jogvada on the north is separated by the Pinjari 
Gh^t from Dargha, the head-quarters of the Pirzadas, one of the 
two leading Musalmdn families of Ndsik ; on the east the Kazipura 
gate road separates it from Kazipura; on the south it is bounded 
by Multdnpura ; on the south-west by Konkanipura ; and on the west 
it ends in a point at Trimbak gate. Jogvada hill which fills the 
eastern part of the division and stretches north into the Dargha 
division is one of the nine hills of Nasik, and is said to have been a 
settlement of Jogis when Nasik was taken by the Musalmans. 

The people, who are all Musalmans chiefly messengers and dust- 
washers, are generally badly ofE living in poor houses. Konkanipuea, 
the south-west division of the town, is called after a settlement of 
Konkani Musalmans who are chiefly rice-dealers and are well-to-do 
living in middle class houses. It is bounded on the north by 
Jogvdda, on the east by Kalalpura, and on the south and west 
by the station road. The north-west end of Jogvada hill is 
known as West Konkani Tek or hill, to distinguish it from East 
Konkani hill in Pathfinpura. Multanpuea, which lies to the 
north-east of Konkanipura, stretches as far east as the Kazipura 
gate road. It is bounded on the north by Jogvada, on the east by 
KAzipura, on the south by Kalalpura, and on the west by 
Konkanipura. The people of this sub-division are chiefly Musalmans 
who sell homhils and other dry fish. They are badly off, most of them 
living in poor and small houses. To the south of Multanpura is the 
small somewhat ill-defined quarter of the pulse-dealers or Kalals, 
known as Kaldlpura. The people are most of them well-to-do and 
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live in good houses. Kalalpuea is bounded on the north by 
Multanpura, on the east by Urdu Bazar and Chopmandaij on the 
south by the station road, and on the west by Konkanipara. To 
the east of Kalalpura is Chopmandai, the market gardeners’ quarter, 
which, except a few houses that straggle south to the MharvMa, lies 
to the north of the station road. Chopmaudai, apparently the fuel 
market, is bounded on the north by the southern fringe of Kazipura 
which is known as Urdu Bazar, on the east by Urdu Bazar, on 
the south by the Mharvada, and on the west by Kalalpura. The 
people of this sub-division are mostly Malis, husbandmen and 
vegetable-sellers. They are a middling class, living in middling and 
poor houses. From Chopmandai Urdu Bazar passes east as far as 
the Bhagur gate, the houses lying chiefly along the north side of the 
Urdu Bazar road between Kalalpura and the Bhagur gate. Uedu 
Bazae is bounded on the north by Kazipura, on the east by 
Kathada, on the south by Chopmandai, and on the west by Kalalpura. 
The people are turners, Thakurs, Pardeshi Telis, and Musalmans, 
most of them turners, fruit-sellers, hide-dyers, and horse-shoers. 
They are not well off and live in middling and poor houses. To the 
north of Urdu Bazar is Kazipura, the settlement of the Ktizi 
Saheb, the founder of one of the two leading Musalman families 
of Nasik. It is bounded on the north by Budhv^r Peth, on the east 
by Pathanpura, on the south by Urdu Bazar, and on the west 
by Multanpura and Jogvada. The people of this sub-division are 
Musalmans and Shimpis, most of them well-to-do and living in 
middle class houses. To the east of Kazipura, and separated from 
it by Bankar Ali, is Pathanpuea. It is bounded on the north by 
NMkvddipura and Navi Gadhi,on the east by Kathada, on the south 
by Kathada, and on the west by Kdzipura. The people of this 
sub-division are Musalmans, Chambhars, Malis, and Salis. They 
are not well off, most of them living in poor houses. To the south of 
Pathanpura, stretching far to the south-east with somewhat uncertain 
limits, is the large quarter of Kathada or the Balcony, called after 
an ornamental balcony which adorned an old Musalman mansion. 
Kathada is bounded on the north by Pathanpura, on the north-east 
by the high mound of Navi Gadhi, on the east beyond the Bombay- 
Agra road by the Kagdipura or paper-workers’ quarter, on the south- 
east by the Kolis or fishermen’s quarters, on the south by 
Mahiilakshmi and a few outlying houses of the Mhars’ quarter, and 
on the west by Chopmandai and the Urdu Bazar. The people of 
this sub-division are chiefly Musalmans, Shimpis, Kolis, and Bhois. 
They are badly off, most of them living in poor and small houses! 
To the north of Kathada is Navi Gadiii or the New Port, a high 
flat-topped mound crowned by an old and very lofty banyan tree 
the site of the Musalmfin darhar or governor’s house. The hill was 
once covered by the houses of the chief Musalman officials, but almost 
all traces of them have been removed. On the north a deep gulley 

gate road separates the New Fort from 


known as the Darbar 


Kumbhilrvada and the Old Fort, on the east across the Bombay- 
Agra road is Kagdipura; on the south is Kathada; and on the west 
the flat top of the New Fort passes into Naikvadipura. This 
completes the quarters which have been included in the southern 
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division of the town. To the north-east of the Darbar gate hollow 
is the Old Foet which, without any building except a small mosque, 
occupies the extreme north-east corner of the town. To the north- 
west of the New Fort, separated from it by a deep gully, is the 
Kumbhaevada or Potters’ quarter. On the east it stretches to 
the end of the spur on which it is built, on the south it is bounded 
by Navi Gradhi, on the west it passes into Naikvadipura, and on the 
north-west it is bounded by Sonar Ali or the Jama mosque quarter. 
The people are all Knmbhars, potters and brick and tile makers. 
Naikvadipoea, to the south-west of Kumbharvada, is 'inhabited by 
poor Musalmans, sometimes said to be converted Bhils, but there 
must have been a large foreign intermixture as many of them 
have markedly Musalman faces, long and high-featured with full 
beards. It stretches north almost to the river near Ketki gate. On 
the east is Kumbharvdda, on the south is Pathanpura, and on the 
west is Budhvar Peth. To the west of Naikvadipura and to the 
north-west of Pathanpura, from which it is separated by Kazipura, 
is Budhvae Peth. It is bounded on the north by Ganesh and 
Sonar Ali hills, on the east by Naikvadipura, on the south by 
Kazipura, and on the west Kazipura gate road separates it from 
Dargha and Dingar Ali. The people are mostly Brahmans, Thakurs, 
Telis, and Otaris, the Brahmans and Thdkurs well-to-do landowners 
and moneylenders, the others not well off. Some of the houses are 
rich and several of them have tine wood carving. To the south-west 
of Budhvar Peth is Darghapura called after the tomb and mosque of 
the Pirzada family which occupies what in early Hindu times was the 
north part of Jogvada hill. The people of this sub-division, who 
are chiefly Musalmans and Manoris, are well off, most of them 
living in middle class houses. Daegha is bounded on the north by 
Dingar Ali, on the east by Budhvdr Peth, on the south by Jogvada 
and on the west by Old Tambat Ali or the Coppersmiths’ 

quarter. To the north of Budhvar Peth and between it aud 

the river is Sonar Ali hill. Sonar Ali, so called because 
it was formerly occupied by goldsmiths includes the Jama 
mosque, Mr. Raghoji’s house, and some well-carved dwellings. 
It runs north to the river between the Ketki and Ashra gates, on 
the north-east is the Old Fort aud Kumbharvada, on the east is 
Naikvadipura, on the south Budhvar Peth, and on the west Ganesh 
hill. The people are Sonars, Vanjaris, Lingayats, and Guravs, most 
of them well-to-do and living in middle class houses. To the 
west of Sonar Ali is_ Ganesh hill. Ganesh Hill ends northwards 
in a point at the Ashra gate, on the east the Ashra gate road 
separates it from Sonar Ali, on the south is Budhvar Peth, on 

the west is Dingar Ali, and on the north-west an unnamed block 

which may be called Madhali. The people of this division, who 
are chiefly Brahmans and Kunbis, are well off, most of them living 
in houses of the richer class. To the south-west of Ganesh hill is 
Dingar hill. Dingar Hill is separated on the north by the Madhali 
lane from the unnamed block which has been called Madhali, on 
the east it is bounded by Ganesh hill and Budhvar Peth, on the 
south by Dargha, and on the west by Mhasrul hill. The people 
are Brahman moneylenders aud beggars and Koshti and SMi 
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basket-sellers and weavers. They are mostly well off, living in 
houses of the richer class. On the north-west Dingar All runs in 
a corner to the Nttsik Cross or Tiuudha. To the north of Dingar 
Ali is the unnamed block for which the name Madhali is suggested. 
Madhali runs north to the river between the Ashra and Ndv gates. 
On the north the Nav gate road separates it from Chitraghanta, on 
the north-east is the river, on the south-east is Ganesh hdl, on the 
south Dingar Ali, on the west Tiundha Cross, and on the north-west 
an unnamed block which lies between the Nav gate road on the 
south-east and the Delhi gate road on the north-west. This block, 
which forms part of Chitraghanta, is sometimes known as the 
Vakils’ quarter. The Tiundha or Cross gets its name from the 
tin-vadh or Triple Slaughter by Ram of the giants Khar the ass- 
faced, Dushan the ugly-faced, and Trishira the three-headed. It 
may be considered the heart of the town and is the meeting-place 
of five main roads, the Nav gate road on the north-east, the 
Madhali lane on the south-east, the Old Tambat Ali road on the 
south, Bhadrakali’s lane on the west, and the Delhi gate road on 
the north. At this place the Iloli is burned every March- April and 
garlands of mango leaves, stretched across each of the four main 
roads show that like other crosses this Tiundha is feared as a 
gathering place for spirits. At the Tiundha end of the Delhi gate 
road on the west side is Balaji Thakur’s house one of the finest 
specimens of wood carving in Nasik. The unnamed block or 
Vakil’s Quaetee to the north of the Tiundha Cross is bounded on 
the north-east by Chitraghanta hill, on the south-east by the 
block which has been called Madhali, on the south by the Tiundha 
Cross, and on the west by Somvar Peth. To the north of the 
Vakil’s and Madhali quarters is Chitraghanta with a high steep 
hill whose eastern face slopes to the river between the Nav and the 
Delhi gates. Chitraghanta, which takes it name from a small 
shrine to Chitraghanta devi on the hill top, is on the north separated 
by the Delhi gate road from Somvar Peth, on the east it is bounded 
by the river, on the south by the Madhali and Vakil’s quarters, 
and on the west by Somvar Peth. The people, who are mostly 
Brahmans and Sutars, are well off, and live in middle class houses. 

To the north-west and north of Chitraghanta is Somvar Peth, one of 
the largest divisions of the town, lying along the south or right bank \ 
of the Sarasvati. Somv.arpetu on the north is separated by the 
Sarasvati from Aditvar the north division of the main suburb on 
the east by the river bank between Baldji’s temple and the Delhi 
gate, on the south-east by Chitraghanta hill, on the south by 
Bhadrakali’s lane which separates it from Mhasrul hill, and on the 
west by the Sarasvati which separates it from the Navdpura 
or New Suburb. The people of this sub-division, who are chiefly 
Brahmans and Telis, are well off and live in houses of the richer class. 

To the south of Somvar Peth is Mhasrul hill, a quarter with a 
considerable number of ruined mansions and empty spaces. It 
contains in the north-west the beautifully carved Hino-ne’s Vdda 
the finest specimen of wood work in Nasik, and to the west on f 
the west side of Parasndth lane the smaller but not less beautifullv 
finished front of Hingne’s Diwdn’s house. The inhabitants who | 
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are Brahmans, Kunbis, Nbavis, and Thaknrs, are generally well-to-do 
and live in large rich houses. Mhaseul Hill is separated on the 
north by Bhadrakali’s lane froni Somvar Peth, on the east it 
is separated by the Old Tambat Ali road from Dingar Ali, on the 
south it is bounded by Dargha and Old Tambat Ali, on the south- 
west by Old Tambat Ali, and on the west by the Sarasvati. Old 
Tambat Ali is the extreme south-west corner of kasha proper. It 
is bounded on the north by Mhasrul hill, on the east by Dargha, 
on the south by Jogvada, and on the west by the Sarasvati. It is a 
rich quarter with many houses of well-to-do coppersmiths. Among 
the older houses are one or two fronts carved in the double-lotus 
and chain pattern. 

The main pura or suburb in Nasik is the modern or Maratha town 
to the west and north-west of the Musalman city from which it is 
separated by the stream of the Sarasvati. The Maratha town is 
divided into two nearly equal sections by the Navdpura road which 
runs north and south. In the south of Navapura to the south of the 
Trimbak gate road is a small quarter known as Khadkala or the 
rocky, whose limits stretch south to the mutton market and Dhondo 
Mahadev’s fountain. The people of this sub-division are Musalmans, 
Pdrsis, M^rwar Vanis, Dhobis, Mochis, Jingars, and Bhangis. They 
are mostly well-to-do and live in good houses. To the north NavApura 
stretches from the Trimbak to the Hatti gate road. From the Hatti 
gate road it stretches north-east to near the Peshwa’s New Palace 
now the Collector’s office. About the Collector’s office is a small 
quarter known as the Pul or bridge from an old Mard,thi culvert 
across the Sarasvati. It is inhabited by Brdhmans, Sonars, MArwdr 
and Gujardt Vanis, Shimpis, Kachis, Halvais, and Bohords, all well 
off, living in rich and large houses. The whole of the inhabited 
quarter to the north of the Hatti gate road and the Pul or main 
market road, which runs from the Collector’s office east to the 
river at Balaji’s temple, is included in the Aditvar Peth, so called 
from a Sunday cloth market which used to be held in it. The 
inhabitants are Brahmans, Telis, Marwar VAnis, Kunbis, Vanjaris, 
Lonaris, Tambats, and Tambolis. Most of them are well off and 
live in rich houses. 

Of suburbs distinct from the pura proper or Maratha suburb 
there are, in the south beyond the station road, the Mhars’ and 
Butchers’ quarters. Further east is a small suburb named after a 
shrine of Mahalakshmi. Beyond Mahalakshmi, to the south-east of 
the town, are the fishers and grasscutters’ quarters, and further 
north Kagdipura or the paper-makers’ suburb. 

The 1881 census returns showed a population of 24,101, of whom 
20,472 were Hindus, 3446 Musalmans, 142 Christians, and 41 Parsis. 
This gives an average density of sixty-seven to the square acre over 
the whole area (3-57 acres) of Nasik town. As regards condition the 
people of Nasik may be arranged under four classes, the rich with 
yearly incomes of more than £100 (Es. 1000), the upper middle with 
£100 to £50 (Rs. lOOO-Es. 500), the lower middle with £50 to £20 
(Es. 500 -Rs. 200), and the poor -wfith less than £20 (Rs. 200). Of 
the rich there are from 100 to 150 families. They are chiefly priests. 
Government servants, lawyers, landlords, pensioners, traders, 
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moneylenders, and coppersmiths. Of the upper middle class three 
are 500 to 700 houses, belonging to the same classes as the rich. Of 
the lower middle class there are 400 to 500 families, belonging to the 
same classes with the addition of some oilmen and tailors. Of the 
poor there are 1800 to 2000 families, chiefly retail sellers, craftsmen 
except coppersmiths, and a few oilmen and tadors, husbandmen, 
labourers, wanderers, and beggars. 

Except Government servants whose office hours last from ten to 
five, men of all classes work from seven to twelve, dine and rest for 
two hours, work from two to six, sup about eight or nine, and retire 
to rest about ten. Among the rich the women rise about half-past six 
or seven, clean the hearth, bathe generally at home, help to make 
ready the midday meal, dine after their husbands, rest till two, go 
to the temple to worship or hear sacred books or sew or embroider 
at home, help in making the supper, and retire to rest about ten. 
Except that they rise about six, and bring water, bathe in the river, 
and visit the temple in the morning, middle class women pass the 
day like the rich. Poor women, except among Brahmans and 
other high classes, rise about four and grind grain till daylight. 
Then after a light breakfast, they work till about twelve, dine, 
and rest. After two they work till about six, make supper ready, 
and after supping go to bed about nine. A husbandman^s wife 
takes his breakfast to the field about nine and going home makes ready 
dinner about twelve. In the afternoon she does house work and in 
the evening makes supper ready and sups. In busy times she takes 
her husband his breakfast at nine and his dinner at twelve, and, 
after a two hours’ rest, works with him in the field till evening. 
She bathes at home or in the river about once a week or a fortnight, 
and goes to the temple four or five times in the year, on Savhrant 
(January), Shivrdtra (February), J?(imuar»ii(April), Divdli (October- 
November), and Kcirtiki Ekudashi (November), and on eclipses. 

The rich generally live in their own houses, which if let might 
command a yearly rent of £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-Rs. 100). They have one 
or two servants to cook and bring water, at a yearly cost of £10 
to£15 (Rs. 100-Rs. 150), and one or two buffaloes and a cow.^ Few 
keep either a horse or a bullock caiTiage. The yearly cost of food 
for a family of five, a man a woman and two children, varie.s from 
£2.5 to £o5 (Rs. 2-50-Rs. 3-50), and the cost of clothes from £7 10s. 
to £10 (Rs. 75 -Rs. 100).^ A son’s marriage costs £80 to £200 
(Rs. SOO-Rs. 2000), and a daughter’s, because no ornaments are given 
£60 to £120 (Rs. 600 - Rs. 1200); a death co.st.s £10 to £20 
(Rs. 100 - Rs. 200) ; and a birth £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 - Rs. 100).® 


1 The wage details are : Cook £.3 12-f. (Its. 30) .and dinner, liouse servant £G 
(Rs. 00), stalile servant £4 lO-s. (Ks. 4S), harher and ■vv.'i.shennan fl 4.', (I!s, 12 ) 

- The clothing details are : The woman, 2 Rs. 10 each, 4 bodice.s llJ” 1 each 
■pUdmlxtr.i Rs. 00, shawls Rs. 100-Rs. 200, and /Miif/irtki^ or silk .vh//\ R.s l.‘)()-Rs opo’ 
The shawls and silk robes last for many years. The man, a turban R.s ■t5-'Rs*'40 
lasting four years, a coat ofl.'/oi-Wm of broadcloth Rs. 20 - Rs ;10 and tw elve ertt 

r 1. Sdi Si ssAfS''* w » 1“-. a 

•■’The ceremonial e.\penses are ; Marriage, for a boy, ornaments Rs ROU 
•Rs. 500, chanty Rs. lOO, fireworks Rs. 50, musicians Iis.^50, “wn and^anch 
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Upper middle class families live in liouses witli a yearly rent of Chapter ZIT. 

£5 to £7 10s. (Rs. 50-Rs. 75) j servants cost them about £2 pioces 

(Rs. 20) a year, food from £20 to £35 (Rs. 200-Rs. 350), clothes 

from £1 to £5 (Rs. 40- Rs. 50) j a son's marriage from £50 to £100 KIsik. 

(Rs.500-Rs.lO00), and a daughter's from £40 to £60 (Rs. 400- Living. 

Rs. 600) ; a death about £10 (Rs. 100) ; and a birth from £4 to £7 10s. 

(Rs. 40 -Rs. 75).^ Lower middle class families live in houses with 
a yearly rent of £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25-Rs. 30) ; their servants cost 
them about 9s. (Rs. 4^) a year, their food £18 to £24 (Rs. 180- 
Rs. 240), their clothes £3 to £3 10s. (Rs. 30-Rs. 35) ; a son's 
marriage £40 to £70 (Rs. 400-Rs. 700), and a daughter’s £30 to 
£50 (Rs. 300-Rs. 500) ; a death £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-Rs. 60), and a birth 
£4 to £5 (Rs. 40 -Rs. 50).^ The poor live in houses with a yearly 
rent of 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 4), the barber and washerman cost 
them 6s. (Rs. 3) a year, food £10 to £15 (Rs. lOO-Rs. 150), clothes 
£1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-Rs. 20), a son’s marriage £8 to £15 (Rs. 80- 
Rs. 150), and a daughter’s £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-Rs. 100), a death £2 
to £3 (Rs. 20-Rs. 30), and a birth 10s. to £l 10s. (Rs. 5-Rs. 15).® 

The following is a short summary of the present strength and 
condition of the different classes of townsmen : 

Pkiests, of whom there are about 1300 families, are found in all Priests. 
parts of the city. They are of two main classes Hindus and Musal- 
mdns. The Hindu priests, who are almost all Brahmans, live chiefly 
in Panchvati and in NewNasik or Navapura. Of these about fifty 
have hereditary supporters or ynjmdns ; the rest have no settled 
income, some of them being family and others temple priests. 

Those who have hereditary supporters take charge of their supporters 


girls Rs. 50, labour Rs. 50, miscellaneous Rs. 400, total Rs. 2000; Death, woodRs. 8, 
priest Rs. 50, money gifts to Brihraan beggars or (iandhdkshat Rs. 50, grain and cloth 
or dashddn Rs. 40, and aiwakharck Ks. 40, total Rs. 188 ; Birth, confinement charges 
Rs. 25, gifts to Brihmaus Rs. 25, sweetmeats Rs.lo, betel-leaf and musicians Rs. 10, 
clothes for the mother and babe Rs. 25, total Rs. 75. The charges for a girl are 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 less. 

* The details are : Servants, a Kunbi woman to help Rs. 12, and the barber and 
washerman Rs. 9 ; Clothes, the woman, 2 mdis at Rs. 8 each and 4 bodices at as. 8 ; 
the man a four-year turban Rs. 15, two pairs of waistcloths at Rs. 8, 4 coats at Re. 1, 
and a pair of shoes Rs. H ; the boy and girl Rs. 4 each. Marriage, a son's marriage, 
ornaments Rs. 400, clothes Rs. 200, food Rs. 300, cliarity Rs. 50, fireworks Rs. 2.5, 
labour Rs. 25, The expense of a daughters marriage is the same except that there 
are no ornaments. Death, wood Rs. 8, priest Rs. 15, beggars (jnndhdkdiat Rs. 20, 
saptaildn Rs. 25, nnnakhurch Rs. 2-5, niisoellaneous Rs. 7. Birth, confinement 
charges Rs. 20, Brahman beggars Rs. 12, sweetmeats Rs. 10, jidiisiijuiri Rs. 5, clothes 
Rs. 30. 

2 The details are : Clothes, the woman, 2 robes at Rs. 6 and 4 bodices at Rs. 1 J ; 
the man a two-year turban Rs. 6, two pairs of waistcloths one at Rs. 6 the other at 
Rs. 4, four coats at 12 «««., and one pair of shoes Re, 1 ; the children Rs. 2 each. 
Marriage for a Ixiy, ornaments Rs. 280, for both boy and girl clothes Rs. 1.50, food 
Rs. 200, charity R.s. 40, fireworks and oil Rs. 1.5, miscell.aneous Rs. 15. Death, wood 
Rs. 8, priest Rs. 10, gOts ijn iidli(H'di'il Rs. 20, niiihidiin Rs. 20, iiiiiiiikhiirih Rs. 20. 
Birth, contiiicmciit R.s. 1.5, ceremonies Rs. fi, chanty Rs. 8, sweetmeats and music 
Rs. 10, fea-t on twelfth d.iy Rs. 10 ; total Rs. 19. The charges ou aceouut of the 
last three items are greater on the birth of a son than of a daughter. 

^ The details are : Clothes, the woman 2 robes at Rs.,3 ami one bodice at Re. 1 ; the 
man a two-year turban R.s. 4, two pairs of waistcloths .at Ks. 2, four coats at 12 ans.. 
and a rupee pair of slmes ; the boy and girl together cost Rs. 3. Marriage for a son, 
ornanicnt.s Rs. ,50, for liotli lioy and girl clothes Rs. 25, food Rs. 50, oil gifts and 
music Rs. 25. Death, wood lis. 8, priest Rs. 3, gifts to beggars in money Rs. 5, in 
food Rs. 14. Birth, confinement charge Rs. 10, sweetmeats Re. 1, and clothes Rs. 4. 
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and officiate at the different ceremonies when they visit Niisik as 
pilgrims. Almost all of these men are well off, living in large houses, 
able to save, and occasionally lending money None of the wives 
of the Brahmans, who earn their living as priests, do anything but 
housework. All send their boys to school teaching them Marathi 
and a few English, and striving to get them into Government service, 
in which many have risen to high positions. Of Musalman religion, s 
officers, besides the Kazis and Pirzadas who are well-to-do and 
much respected, there are several houses of priests or muUns, and 
mosque servants or cars. These are generally poor and eke 
out a very small stipend by the practice of some calling or craft. 

Lawtees, of whom there are about twenty-five houses chiefly in 
New Nasik, are all Brahmans except two Tluiknrs or Brahma- 
K.shatris. All of them both Brahma-Kshatris and Brahmans are 
rich and save. Their wives do house work generally with the help 
of servants. Their boys goto school and learn English. Some of 
them have risen to high places in Government service. 

Goveenment Servants, numbering 300 houses, live in all parts of 
the town. They are Brahmans, Prabhus, Kunbis, Marathfe, Malis, 
Vanjaris, Musalmans, Parsis, and Christians. Of the Brahmans 
some hold high places in the revenue, judicial, and police branches 
of the service, others are clerks, and a few are messengers and 
constables ; the Prabhus are chiefly clerks and a few hold high 
revenue and judicial posts ; the Kunbis are messengers and one is 
a clerk ; the Marathas are messengers and constables ; the Malis are 
messengers and constables and one is a clerk ; there are five 
Vanjaris, one a clerk, two messengers, and two constables j the 
Musalmans are constables and messengers, one or two of them are 
clerks, and some hold high posts j of the Parsis and Christians a 
few hold high positions as magistrates and in the police. Of Gov- 
ernment servants only those in high positions are able to save. 
Their wives do nothing but house work, aud all but a few messengers 
and constables send their boys to school. 

Besides the civil surgeon and hospital assistant, thoro are about 
eight Peactit [ONERS. Five of those ore Bralunans known as run/yus 
aud one is a Musalman hakini. The vnidijas live in the Miirutha aud 
the halcli/i in the Musalman cjuarter of the city'. E.xcept that the 
hakim bleeds they perform no surgical operations. They are c;illed 
in cases of sickness, and are generally paid about an anti a a visit 
besides the price of the medicine aud a present of 2.i. to £5 
(Re. 1 - Es. 50) when the patient is cured. They neither save nor 
lend money but are fairly off, free from debt, ttud liviuo- in wood 
houses with a yearly rent of £2 to £2 8.f. (Rs. 2o'"- Rs.'^24) 
Their wives do nothing but house work and their bovs <ro to school" 
Besides these regular doctors Stuiars sometimes pull teelli, llajams 
aud their wives bleed, Hajjim Kunbi and Teli womeu act as 
midwives, and wandering Vaidus bleed and prescribe pills or 
'iiidtrus. ^ 


1 Details are yivea abuve pp. 37 .S'). 
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Of Men op Means tfiere are about twenty-three families, fifteen 
landlords and about eight Government pensioners. Of the landlords 
or indmddrs, some are Brahmans who live in the new, and others are 
Musalmans who live in the old part of the city. Partly from the 
number of dependents, and partly from the large sums they spend 
on marriages and other ceremonies men of this class are badly off. 
Most of them are in debt. They send their boys to school and some 
of them have risen to high posts in Government service. The 
Govemment pensioners are Brahmans, Musalmans, Marathas, and 
Mhars. One is a Shimpi. They are well-to-do and educate their 
children chiefly for Government service and as pleaders. 

Of Money-Lenders, the chief are Brahmans of all sub-divisions 
and Marwar and Gujarat Yanis. The Brahman money-lenders 
who number seven to ten families are almost all settled in new 
Nasik. They are sober, fairly thrifty and hardworking, and well- 
to-do, some of them with capitals of £2500 to £5000 (Rs. 25,000- 
Rs. 50,000), and one with a fortune of nearly £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000), 
They live in their otvn houses worth a yearly rent of £5 to £10 
(Rs. 50-Rs. 100). Their women do nothing but house work and 
are helped by servants, and their boys go to school from seven to 
fifteen learning Marathi and a few English. They lend money to 
traders, husbandmen, and brass-workers chiefly for trade purposes, 
but sometimes to meet marriage and other special private expenses. 
The advances are made sometimes on the security of land, houses, 
and ornaments, and sometimes on personal security. Their rates of 
interest vary from six per cent when gold and silver ornaments are 
pledged, to twenty-four per cent on personal security. Except when 
gold and silver are pledged bonds are always taken. Two books 
are kept, a day-book called rojndma or kharda, and a ledger or 
khdtdvahi. Though they often take their debtors into the civil court 
they bear a good name for patience and fair dealing. Marwar 
and Gujarat money-lenders number seven to ten houses chiefly in 
new Nasik. They are most hardworking sober and thrifty, but 
very harsh and grasping. They are well off, some of them with 
capitals of £5U0U to £7500 (Rs. 50,000 - Rs. 75,000), living in 
houses of their own worth a yearly rent of £5 to .£10 (Rs. 50- 
Rs. 100). Their women do nothing but house work, and their boys 
go to school from seven to sixteen, and learn Marathi at school 
and Marwari and Gujarati at homo. They make advances to traders 
shopkeepers and husbantlmeu, ehiefly for trade purposes anti some- 
times to meet marriage and other private expenses. They always 
require bonds and sometimes take houses fields and ornaments in 
mortgage. Their nominal rates of interest are the same as those 
charged by Brahman money-lenders. In addition to the interest 
when making an advance, umler the name of discount, mamldi, 
manotc, and battn, they levy special cesses each of two to five per 
cent on the amount borrowed. They keep the .same books as 
Brahman money-lenders. As creditors they have a bad name for 
harsh and unscrupulous if not dishonest practices. Besides 
Brahmans and Yanis a few Kahvls or pulse-sellers, a tailor, an 
oilman, a Yanjari, a Konkani Musalman, and one or two copper- 
smiths lend money. Money-lenders’ clerks are almost all Brah- 
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mans. They write Motli and Gujarati and a fe>. English, and are 
paid £1 to £4 (Es. 10-Rs. 40) a month. 

MoXEY'CHANaKi;.s, ov.vardfs, uuiuberiugaboutteu houses, are chiefly 
Brahmans settled in the new town. They are patient and thrifty 
and fairly well-to-do with capitals of £10 to £100 (Es.lOO-Es. 1000). 
They live in houses of their own, worth a yearly rent of 12s. to 
£1 4s. (Rs. G-Es. 12); their women do nothing but house work, 
and their boys go to school, where many of them learn English. 
I'hey gladly enter Government service and some have risen to high 
positions. The money-changer sits in his shop or by the roadside, 
buying and selling ornaments, and changing copper and silver coins 
or copper coins and leavdi shells. Those who sit by the roadside are 
called Menbajaris. They give copper for silver and ka vdis for copper 
without charge, but levy a quarter of an anna when they give silver 
for copper, and an eighth of an anna when they give copper for kcivdis. 
Besides these Brahmans, one or two Shimpis, a Khatri, a Thakur 
or wood-turner, and a Kunbi, earn their living as money-changers. 
Kavdi shells are brought from the coast by grocers and spice-dealers 
and are much used in the vegetable markets. Poor boys, Kiinbis 
Sonars Shimpis and Brahmans, buy them from the grocers at ten per 
cent discount, and hawk them about the market at the rate of eight 
havdis to a quarter anna. 

GpaiN-DEALEE.s, numbering 100 to 200 families, are found all 
over the town. They include Brahmans of all kinds, Maratha 
Marwar Pardeshi and Liugayat Vanis the last known as Shetis, 
Thakurs or Brahma-Kshatris, Kalals or pulse-sellers, Khatris, 
Cutchi Telis, Shimpis, Vanjaris, Kunbis, Gavlis, Dhangars, and 
Cutchi and Koukaui Musalmaus. They belong to two classes 
wholesale and retail dealers. The wholesale merchants, of whom there 
are altogether about twelve, are Marwar Vanis, Kalals, and Konkan 
and Cutchi Musalmans. They are rich, bringing grain in large 
quantities, chiefly wheat and millets from Khandesh, and rice from 
the Konkan, and disposing of it to retail sellers. The Cutchi 
Musalmans are especially enterprising. They live in houses worth 
ayearly rent of £2 10s. to £3 (Es. 2-j-Rs. .30), their wives do nothing 
but house work, and their boys go to school. The retail grain- 
dealers, who are chiefly Brahmans, Telis, ilulis, Kunbis, Liugayats, 
and Shimpis, are found in Old Kasik. They often carry on their 
trade partly by borrowed capital. As a class they are poor, liOng 
in houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. to 10.?. (Rs. 3-Rs. 5)’. The 
wives of some Lingayats and Telis sell in their shops, and only a few 
of their boys go to school. They buy partly from Kunbis and other 
hasbandmeu in the Kasik market and partly from wholesale grain- 
dealers. They are hardworking sober and thrifty, but have a 
bad name for cheating their customers by u.dug more than one set 
01 measures. 


Veui: rAnLE-sELLEEs, of whom there are about fifty houses in different 
parts of the city are Malis, IVd.adis, Kaehi., llfjgvans, and Knnbis. 
ihey are nard working thrifty and honest, and c.xcept the Kachis 
are sober A.s a class they are poor, livi„t, from hand to mouth, in 
houses of a yearly rent of 0.?. to 8s-. (Es. 3 - E.s. -I), their wives 
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working as saleswomen and none of tlieir boya going to scliool. 
The Malis grow their own vegetables, the others buy from gardeners. 
They sell to all consumers and some of the Bagvaus send to Bombay. 
Head-loads of fuel are brought in the morning for sale in the market 
by Kolis, Bhils, and Mhars, and other women. Head-loads of grass 
are brought in the evening by Kunbi and Mali women. Bhils Mhars 
and Kolis bring fuel from a distance of ten or twelve miles 
and do not get more than two annas the head-load. They live from 
hand to mouth. The grass is their own property or bought from 
wholesale sellers. It is stacked in large heaps or ganjis outside the 
town. These grass stacks are generally the property of large dealers 
who buy up entire meadows or kiirans. 

StTGAE and Spice Dealers are of two classes, wholesale and retail. 
The wholesale dealers number about eight houses. They live 
chiefly in the new town and are Alarwar Vanis and Cutch Musal- 
mans. They are thrifty sober hardworking and well-to-do with 
capitals of £100 to £500 (Rs. 1000-Rs. 5000), living in houses worth 
a yearly rent of £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-Rs. 50), and saving. Their 
women do nothing but housework, and their boys go to school from 
seven to fourteen. They bring their spices and sugar from Bombay 
and sell to retail dealers.^ Of retail sugar and spice dealers there are 
about fifty houses, chiefly Brahmans, Marathi Vanis, and Cutch 
Musalmans. Except the Cutch Musalmans who are well-to-do, 
importing English sugar and a large assortment of other articles, 
the retail dealers are not well off. Their capitals vary from £10 to 
£20 (Rs. 100-Rs. 200), and they live in houses worth yearly rents of 
6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-Es. 6). Their women do house work and sometimes 
sell in the shop ; their boys are sent to school. They buy from 
wholesale dealers and sell to consumers. 

Salt-sellers are partly wholesale partly retail. There are only 
two wholesale salt-dealers, one a Marathi Vani and the other a Teli; 
both of them live in Navapura. They are not men of much wealth. 
The salt comes from the Koukan, almost all of it by rail. The 
dealers either go themselves to Panvel or Pen or buy through their 
agents one to two railway wagon-loads. The retail sellers, who 
are about fifty in number, arc all oilmen’s and Kuubis’ wives. 
They sell in the market to consumers and do not make more than 
3d. (2 ans.) a day. 

Oil-sellers are of two classes, Telis Pardeshis and Kunbis who 
press sweet oil, khurusni and mohtcJ, and Musalmau Bohoras, who 
import kerosine or as the people call it gas-light oil. Of Telis there 
are about 300 houses in different parts of the town. A few are rich 
wholesale dealers, but the bulk are retail sellers. The wholesale 
dealers have their presses and also buy from the retail sellers and 
store oil. The retail sellers live in houses worth a yearly rent of 
tis. to 12s. (Rs. 3-Rs. 0.) They are badly off suffering from the 


’ The Catcli Musalmans hrin^ a little English sugar for the use of Musalm.'ius anti 
Europeans. Only a .small <mantity i.s consumed as it is dear. It is forbidden to 
Hindus on account of the u.se of bones in refining it. The bulk of the sugar brought 
from Bombay comes from near Bassein. 
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competition of kerosine-oil. Their wives sell oil and salt and some 
of them work as day labourers ; their boys seldom go to school. They 
have their own presses and sell either in their houses or in the market. 
The kerosine-oil sellers, of whom there are about fifteen Bohords 
and Marwar V anis, bring the oil from Bombay and sell it in Nasik. 
This branch of trade has of late greatly increased. 

Buttee-sellees, of whom there are about twelve houses, live in 
Nasik and Panchvati. They are not well off. Their women sell tale or 
buttermilk, dahi or curds, and milk. Clarified butter is brought from 
Khandesh and Marwar in large leather jars called hudlds by three 
or four families of Vanis who sell it in Nasik to retail dealers 
or rich consumers. The retail sellers, of whom there are eight or 
ten families in the new town, are Brahmans Kunbis and ilarathi 
Vfinis. They are not well-to-do. They live in houses worth a 
yearly rental of 6s. to 12s. (Rs.3-Es. 6), their wives do nothing 
hut house work, and their hoys do not g'o to school. They buy the 
butter partly from wholesale dealers partly from the villages round 
bringing it on their backs in small earthen jars called dapkis. 
They sell to consumers. There is no export of butter from NAsik. 

Milk-sellers or gavlis, numbering about fifteen houses in 
Panchvati, are Lingayat Vanis and Marathas, A few Kunbis and 
Malis in new NAsik also sell milk. They are poor but not in debt 
living in houses with a yearly rent of 12s. to £1 4.s. (Rs. G-Rs. 12) ; 
their women help by selling milk ; their boys do not go to school. 
They keep buS'aloes and sell milk to all classes. 

Of Liqcoe-sellees there is only one, a Parsi who farms the liquor 
contract at about £12,120 (Rs. 1,21,200) a year. All the liquor is 
made oi rnolia flowers in the Government distillery to the south-east of 
the city. All classes openly drink except BrAhmans, MarwAr Vanis, 
and MusalmAns ; the chief consumers are KAchis Komtis and the 
low castes. 


Hoxet-sellers are Marathi Lingayat and MArwAr Vanis. They 
buy the honey in earthen jars from Thakurs, Kolis, and Bhils, and 
sell to consumers at about Is. (8 aas.) a pound. 


Cloth-sellers of cotton, of wool, and of silk, number about forty 
houses. They live chiefly round the Now Palace or Collector’s office. 
They are Brahmans, Shiinpis, and Mfirwar and Gujarat AVmis. All 
are wholesale traders, five or six of them rich with capitals of £-100 
to £1000 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 10,000). The rest have little capital and 
have to borrow to carry on their business. Their women do nothing 
but house work, and most of their boys learn to read and write 
They sell both handloom and factory-made cloth, and besides 
importing from Bombay Ahmadabad Ahmadnngar Natmur and 
San gamner, employ Nasik Malegaon and Yeola handloom'’ weavers. 
Since the railway has been opened their trade has increa.'<ed They 
sell the cloth to retail dealers and to consumers. The retail sellers are 
Shimpis of whom there are about fifteen house.s The woollen 
cloth is chiefly flannel and broadcloth brought from Bombay and 
used by Government servants, lawyer.s, and other i 


richest class. 
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especially at night. Silk waistcloths bodices and handkerchiefs are 
brought from Bombay and Yeola and sold to almost all the rich 
and middle classes who buy at the time of weddings, and, among 
Brahmans, when the bride comes of age. Besides by these regular 
dealers cotton cloth is sold by Bombay Bohora pedlars and some- 
times by Shimpis, and Salis sell the produce of their looms in the 
market on Saturdays and Wednesdays. Bough blankets or kdmlis 
are brought from the neighbouring villages and sold by Dhangars 
and Shimpis. One Sondr makes a living by going from street to 
street selling secondhand silk robes. 

Shoe-sellehs are all Ch4mbhars. Details are given under the 
head Shoe-makers. There are also some Pardeshi shoe-sellers. 

Oknajient-sellees, of whom there are about 150 houses in all 
parts of the city, include three Sardfs, 125 Sonars, four Otaris, 
four Lakharis, seven Maniars, and six Kasars. Some account of 
the Sardfs has been given above under Money-changers, and some 
details of the Sonars and Otdris are given below under Ornament- 
makers. The Kasdrs sell glass bangles ; some of these are 
Musalmans and import bangles from Bombay and North India. 
The Lakharis make and sell lac bracelets and also sell glass 
bracelets, and the Maniars sell glass bracelets partly Chinese. Ivory 
and wood bracelets are sold by turners to Marwar Vani and Charan 
women. 

ANiitAL-SELLEES are almost all poor, most of them wanderers who 
occasionally come to Nasik on market days. Horses and ponies, 
bullocks, cows, and buffaloes are brought chiefly from Khandesh 
and Nemad by Joshis, Panguls, Mendjogis, Mhars, Charans, 
Musalmdns, and some Kunbis. Donkeys are owned by Kumbhars, 
Lonaris, and Dhobis ; they are seldom offered for sale. Ponies are 
owned by Londris. 

Furniture-sellers. Except K4sdrs, who sell but do not make 
brass vessels, almost all the sellers of articles of native house 
furniture, earthen pots, boxes, bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats, 
are makers as well as sellers. The Kasars, of whom there are 
about 100 houses chiefly in Old Tambat Ali in Old Nasik, are a 
well-to-do class though some of them trade on borrowed capital. 
Their houses are generally worth a yearly rent of £2 10s. to £5 
(Rs. 25- Rs. 50) ; their wives do nothing but housework, and their 
boys go to school. They buy from Tiirabats or employ Tambats to 
Work for them. They are a shrewd hardworking and prosperous 
class. Couches, chairs, tables and other articles of European 
furniture are sold by about twenty-five Bohoras, three of whom 
keep a largo stock. 

Besides sugar, kerosine-oil, and furniture Bohoras sell drugs, 
hardware, and paper, in fact almost all European articles except 
liquor. The miscellaneous articles of European make which are 
most used by natives are paper, castor-oil, lavender-water, and 
quinine. 

There are five brokers or daldls. Three of these, a Brahman a 
Marwar Vani and a Par.si, are carrying agents who take goods to 
B 23-61 
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and from the railway station in specially roomy carts. The two 
others, a Lingayat and a Yaiijari, are sometimes employed as brokers 
by Bhatia merchants when they make large grain purchases. When 
not employed as agents the two grain brokers act as retail grain- 
sellers. 

HrsBANDMEXj of whom there are about 300 houses, are found 
in all parts of the city. Besides one family of Brahmans, they 
are Kunbis, Marathas, Malis, Yanjdris, Patharvats, Kolis, Mhars, 
and Musalmans. They are hardworking and sober, and are not 
extravagant on marriage and other occasions. At the same time 
they are careless and wanting in thrift, wasteful in many of their 
ways, and freehanded to excess in their gifts to village servants and 
beggars. Except in ploughing and working the water-bag the 
women help in almost every process of husbandry, and, after they 
are eight years old, the boys are too useful in minding cattle and 
watching fields to be spared to attend school. They have 
houses of their own worth a yearly rent of 8.9. to 129. (Rs. 4-Rs. 6) ; 
they have generally two to four pair's of bullocks. Some employ 
farm servants, Marathas Kunbis and Mhars ; and others have rich 
watered land well tilled and yielding valuable crops. Still most 
of them are in debt, foolishly taking advantage of the money- 
lenders’ readiness to make them advances. The chief fruit and 
vegetable growers are Malis and Kunbis.^ 

The chief Geass-cctteks are a colony settled in the south-east 
corner of the town. Theylive in small mud-walledandthatchedhuts, 
speak Gujarati at home, and their women wear the petticoat. They 
are locally known as Kachh-Bhujis, but they call themselves 
Kathis, and say that, about l-oO years ago, in a time of famine they 
fled from near Rajkot in Kathiawar, and two generations back came 
on from Bombay to Nasik. Their headman, the grandson of the 
leader who brought them to Xasik, has considoraldo influence. 
They still go to Rajkot and Dwarka and marry with people of their 
own caste in Kathiawdr. Besides the Kathis, Kunbis Yanjaris 
and Musalmans are also engaged as grass-sellers. They ‘rent 
meadows every year and hire servants to cut and carry the o-rass 
which they store in large heaps called ijanjls. In some cases ‘their 
women cut the grass. 

Rice is pounded by Musalmans who are known as Koukauis 
They hire servants to pound and clear the rice and sell it throuMiout 
the year to consumers. They also sell rice wholesale and sometimes 
send it to Yeola, Nagar, and Paithan. Their women help in clean 


1 The vegetables growTi in the rainy season are, ddminr, m\d„ hirte 
rioriin, padrnl, ijilke OT k-dh/i, vti-ki/<i fi, mill, nu t/, knntn’l ■•■/,, ’ / 

knluchih/idji, tdmhdjn, math, tarota khvrd.mi. ]n the colil se.a.s.m'^r? ‘ “/" 
d'lnr/rya, viildchi/d uliemja, irinr/i {kdH, doiTt, ri/dp,,/!)^ bhi'te, ,, 

kdiiila, /iioho, tikhkhi, amhddn, chvkn, harhha ji \n "ti 

bkophi, Utiita, i/djar, at it, ahakinja slamja, da'anm, J,, / , / 'i' ■ V'* 

pokli/wd,; hhaji i/hoUi-hi bhdji. 

The fruits are jamh, kef, dmhn , hor, stfdphni, rdinnhnl t 

Hiirhuj, tarhuj, kdkdi, maki/nchi hhok, phaiiat, mi,-;,,!, """O 
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ing the rice. They are a well-to-do class. They live together in 
Konkanipura in the south-west of old Nasik. 

The Pulse-sellers are Kalals by caste. They purchase tar, gram, 
itdid, mug, and other pulses from husbandmen and prepare ddl or 
split pulse. They hire servants to grind the pulse and their women 
also help them. They sell the ddl wholesale and also retail it to 
consumers. There is also a large demand for the ddl from Dhulia 
and Berar. They live in Kalalpura and are well-to-do. 

Grain is roasted by Kunbis Vanjaris and Pardeshis. They roast 
rice gram and peas. Roasted rice is prepared in three forms poke, 
hurmure, and Idluju, roasted gram is called phiddne. Some of them 
have shops and others wander from street to street. They are not 
well-to-do. They live in different parts of the toivn. 

Sweetmeat -makers or Hidvais, of whom there are about fifteen, are 
Marathas and Pardeshis. The Marithas are old settlers in N&ik, 
the Pardeshis came about eight years ago from Bombay. The 
Marathas prepare pedlie, harphi of three kinds {dudhuchi, cocoa- 
kernel, and krdiri), sdbnia, hatdse, revdya, and kdjuhi. At fairs and 
during the Holi festival they also prepare gdthyds and sugar figures 
of cocoanuts temples and palanquins. All classes buy these. The 
Pardeshis prepare hundlche and other Indus, jilhi, khdja, karanjiyds, 
and halva. Brahmans do not eat these as they are considered 
impure or kharkata. They live in different parts of the town espe- 
cially in Kazipura, Trimbak Darvaja, Aditvar, and near the Collector’s 
office. One or two go from street to street. These never prepare the 
sweetmeats themselves but buy from others. 

Some account of Oil-makers and of Liquor-makers has been 
already given. 

There are three classes of Butciiers, Musalman and Hindu mutton 
butchers and Musalman beef butchers. Butchers are either 
Mnsalmdn knsdis or Hindu khdtik.s. The Musalmans are mutton 
and beef butchers and the Hindus mutton butchers. There are 
about fifteen Hindu houses and one Musalmdn. The Hindus live in 
theKIiadkali in Xavapura and the Musalman family' in the Mhdrvada. 
Their women helji them in selling meat. They buy the cattle and 
sheep on market days from Musalman dealers. Kunbis generally 
object to sell their animals to these men. Formerly there was no 
beef butcher in Nasik, but forty years ago a shop was opened in 
spite of some disorderly conduct on the part of the Hindus. A beef 
market tvith six stalls has recently (1883) been opened. Some of the 
Hindu butchers are well off, the rest are poor. 

Fishermen number about thirty houses chiefly in the south-west 
of the town. They are of two classes, Bhois and Dhivars, each 
with about fifteen houses and differing very slightly in character. 
They are hardworking and well-behaved, but rather fond of liquor, and 
poor, living in houses of a yearly rent of not more than (is. to 8s. 
(Rs. 3-Rs. 4), and, in spite of help given by the women in selling 
fish, not earning more than about 7iaE. (.[> ans.) a day. A few are 
in debt but most have no credit. Their boys do not go to school. 
Besides selling what the men catch, the women buy and sell Bombay 
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dried fish and prawns. The men also carry palanquins, and between 
December and May grow watermelons and cucumbers with much 
skill. Fishing is forbidden in the Godavari between Sundar- 
narayan’s temple and the flying bridge near the Hindu burning 
ground. 

Hens and eggs are sold by Musalmans and by Kolis Mhars and 
Bhils who bring them in on market days. Many Government 
messengers add to their pay by rearing poultry. 

Honey is brought from the forests and hills by Thdkurs Bhils 
and Kolis. It is sold to Yanis of different classes. 

Stone-cuttees qv pcdharvats, are Konkani Kunbis or Agris of whom 
about sixty families live in their own houses in Narsingpura in 
Banchvati. They are sober and hardworking and earn about Is. 
(8 nna.) a day. They prepare carved stone pillars, stone idols, and 
fntas and varvantas for pounding chillies cliatni and spices. 
Their women gather and sell dry cowdung and carry bricks and tiles. 

BEiCK-si.tKEES, of whom there are about twenty-three families, are 
of throe classes, Marathas with fifteen, Pardeshis with two, and 
Kathiawddis with six or seven houses. The Marathas live in the 
east near the old fort ; the Pardeshis in the south near the Bhagur 
gate •) and the Kathiawadis in the west near the distillery. They are 
sober, dirty, honest, well behaved, and fairly hardworking. Except 
the Kathiawadis who are pushing and successful, they are poor, 
living in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 8s. to 12s. 
(Rs. 4-Rs. 6), but often mortgaged. With the help of their wives, 
who drive the asses, gather rubbish for the kilns, and make some of 
the lighter articles, and of their boys who never go to school and 
begin to help when about ten years old, they earn about 
(.5 ans.) a day. Besides bricks and tiles they make earthen pots 
cups and dishes, aud rough clay figures of horses elephants and 
other animals. Except that the Kathiawadis colour their vessels 
with lac, Nasik pottery is perfectly plain and is of no special 
excellence. 


Caepexters, numbering forty houses, are found in all parts of the 
city and chiefly in Chitraghanta in the old town. Except two 
iMarathas and two Panchals all are Sutars. Ihough hardworkino- 
and sober their condition is only middling. They have no capitM 
and live in houses worth a yearly rent of 6.9. to 12s. (Rs. o-Rs. 6). 
Though their wages are high. Is. to Is. 6d. (8-12 ans.) a day,' 
the demand for their work is uncertain, and they are sometimes idle 
as much as six months in the year. Most of them are in debt. 
They do not work as labourers. If work is scarce in Nasik they go 
long distances even to Bombay in search of employment. Their 
rvomcn do field-work but no other labour. Boys^be'du to help 
from ten, and, about sixteen, are able to do a full dTiv's work 
Several of them are sent to school. Besides house-buildinci^ which is 
their chiel occupation, they make carts, field tools, aud furniture 
ihey have no special .skill and only make article.s to order. 


Of Blvcksmiths who make hinges lock.s and other fittino-g 
account is given below under the head Irou-workers. ° ' 
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Lime-buenees or Londris, of whom there are about twenty-five 
houses, prepare cement and charcoal. The cement is prepared by 
burning in furnaces small pieces of limestone which they bring on 
their donkeys from near river and stream banks. The charcoal 
is either bought from other Londris or prepared by themselves from 
hdbhul wood. The women help in bringing the limestone, doing 
the furnace work, and selling the cement. The cement is sold either 
in the market or in their own houses. They are poor, but have 
houses of their own worth a yearly rent of 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-Es. 6). 
They also own ponies which they let on hire. 

Tilers : see Brick-makers. 
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Thatchers are Knnbi Maratha and Koli labonrers who are Thatchers. 
employed to thatch honses in the beginning of the rainy season. 

They are engaged by contract or daily wages averaging about 
9d. (6 ans.) a day. The thatching season lasts only for a month or 
six weeks before the rains (May -June). 

Painters, or chitraMrs, number four houses, a Kunbi, a black- Painters. 

smith, a tailor, and a goldsmith. The best is the Kunbi who has 
ornamented some house-fronts with well-dravm well-coloured 
figures of considerable grace and naturalness. He is paid about 
].s. (8 ans.) a day and is fairly off, his services being sought in the 
villages round. He was taught by his father who is said to have 
drawn and painted with great speed and cleverness. 

Neither wool nor silk is woven in Nasik. Cotton weavers are Weavers. 
of two classes Sails and Musalman Mom ins. There are about 
100 Sail families in old Nasik who are hardworking sober and 
well-behaved but poor. They live in hired houses paying a yearly ' 

rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs.3-Rs.6). They have no capital and are 
not free from debt. Most of them work for Shimpis who pay them 
4^d. for every 2s. worth of cloth they turn out (3 ans. in the rupee). 

This gives a daily average of about Qd. (4 ans.), a scanty return as 
a man can weave only twenty days a month. The women, who 
arrange the threads and do almost every part of the process, 
one or two even weaving, earn about \\d. (1 anna) a day. 

Children are early useful and are seldom spared to go to school. 

Siilis chiefly make cheap women's robes with silk borders. They 
suffered much in the 1877 famine but are again (1880) well 
employed though poorly paid. Momins, or Musalman weavers, 
number only two or three houses in Old Nasik where they came 
about ten years ago from Yeola. They are hardworking and 
sober but not thrifty. Some have capital enough to buy their own 
thread. They live in hired houses paying a yearly rent of 6s. 
to 12s. (Rs. 3-Rs. 6). The women help and the boys are too 
ttseful to bo spared to go to school. They have constant work the 
men earning about 6d. (4 oii.s.) a day, and the women about l|d. 

(1 anna). They make turbans and women’s robes without silk. 

There is one Kosliti house but they sell betel-leaf and do not weave. 

Tailors, or s/o' m.pi.s, numbering about 150 houses most of them Tailors 
in Kazipura, are hardworking sober and thrifty. A few are fairly 
off, free from debt, with credit, and able to save money; the others 
are poor but free from debt. They live in houses of their own worth a 
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yearly rent of 12s. to IC-s. (Rs. 6-Rs. 8). They make clothes and 
some sell cloth. They hare steady' employment. The men earn 
about Gd. (4 ans.) and the women about lid. (1 anna) a day. 

Leather-workers, numbering fifty houses, are of five classes, 
Chambhars, Katais, Katadrangis or Saltangars, Budhlakars, and 
Dohars. Besides these, there are some Marwar ilochis who came 
ten years ag*o from Bombay'. The Chambhars and K.atadrangis 
live near the Bhagur gate, and tbe Katais and Budhlakars in 
Khadkali road. The Chambhars and Budhlakars are hardworking, 
fairly sober, and well-behaved ; the Katais, Katadrangis, and 
D(jhars are dirty', quarrelsome, and fond of liquor and amusement. 
They are free from debt, chiefly from their want of credit, and 
live in houses of their own worth a yearly rent of 4.s. to 8*', (Rs. 2- 
Es. 4). They have steady employment, the men earning about 6d. 
(4 ans.) a day, and the women about I Jd. (1 anna). Boys help 
after they are ten and are almost never sent to school. The Dohars 
tan and the Saltangars dy'e leather red, the Budhlakars make oil 
and butter jars, and the Chambhars shoes, sandals, and water-bags. 
They sell their wares partly in the market-place, partly in their 
own houses. The Mangs make leather ropes. 

Oekajiext-makers are chiefly Sondrs of whom there are about 
300 hou-ses in all parts of Nasik. They are fairly sober and hard- 
working, but have a bad name for cheating. Some of them live 
in their own houses and are well off. Others live in hired houses 
with a yearly rent of 65. to 12a. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 6) and many of them 
arc in debt. When at work they earn about 6d. (4 ans.) a day, but 
work is not constant, and some of them, both men and women, 
have to eke out their living by labour. They make gold and silver 
ornaments to order and also a few ornaments of tin and brass for 
sale. The people have little faith in their honesty', and when they 
employ them either call them to their houses or watch them when at 
work, A Sonar is paid for gold work \^d. to 3d. and sometimes as 
high as 2s. (1-2 ans. to the rupee) the fola or rupee weight, and for 
silver work |d. to 6d. (2 an. -4 ans.). Though not prosperous as a class 
some of them send their children to school, and two of them are in 
Government service, one as a clerk, the other as a medical assistant. 

Casters, or otdris, numbering five or six houses chiefly in 
Kazipura, besides bells and metal images in brass copper and 
bell-met.al, make toe-rings of bell-metal which are worn by all women 
except Marwar Yanis and Brahmans. They are fairly off and have 
shops. The women do the housework and sometimes help the men. 

Brass and Copper Work is the most prosperous and only well- 
known industry in Nasik. It supports about 300 houses. The workers 
are of three classes, Tambat.s, Panchals, and Koukani Musalmans 
Tambats, numbering about 12-5 houses, have two settlement, s an 
old one in Tambat A'li inside of the Trimhak gate, and a new one 
outside of the Malhar gate. They are intelligent, skilful sober 
and prosperous, and, except that they take a verv laro-o number 
rf hoMays „„ walking Tl,.y ,vo,kh„ W day" 

and when there is a death in the house they do not work for 
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£1 4s. to £2 8s. (Rs. 12 -Es. 24) and are free from debt. Some 
of them have capital and buy the brass and copper ; others work 
for Kasars. The women do nothing but house work, and the boys 
go to school and learn to read and write. Work is abundant 
and they earn £1 10s. to £2 4s. (Rs. 15-Rs. 22) a month. Besides 
brass pots, pans, bowls, and cups, they make beautifully turned and 
polished images and ornaments. Pilgrims generally take with them 
some brass ornament or vessel, and Nasik brass work is in regular 
demand as far as Marwar, Berar, Poona, and SholApur. Panchals, 
numbering twenty-five houses, in different parts of the town, 
are hardworking, clever, and prosperous, though fond of liquor. 
They are cleverer and steadier workers than the Tambats and are 
free from debt, almost all of them well-to-do living in hired houses 
at a yearly rent of 16.s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 8-Es. 12). The women 
do nothing but house work, and the boys go to school till they 
are twelve years old. They make small and beautifully polished 
articles of brass and use a special mixture of zinc and copper for 
making bell-metal. They also prepare beautiful zinc water-pots 
or jhuris which are used for keeping water cool in the hot season. 
Komtis, numbering forty houses, in the Narsingpura hamlet of 
Panchvati, bring small brass pots from Bombay and Poona. They 
came from Madras about forty years ago. They are fond of drink 
and quarrelsome. They are free from debt because they have no 
credit. Konkani Musalmans, of whom there are seven or eight 
houses near the Trimbak gate, came from Chandor about twenty 
years ago. They are hardworking and sober, and though not very 
thrifty are well-to-do. They live in hired houses paying yearly 
rents of 18s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 9-Rs. 12). Some of them are men of 
capital working their own metal ; others are employed by Tambats. 
The women do nothing but house work, and the boys go to an Urdu 
school. Their work is constant and yields them Is. to Is. fid. (8-12 
annan) a day. 

Iron-wokkeks, numbering about twenty houses, are found in 
different parts of the city. They are of four classes, Lohars, Sutars, 
Nalbands, and Ghisadis. Lohars, of whom there are about twelve 
houses, live in different parts of the city. They are dirty hard- 
working and fairly thrifty, but fond of liquor. They live in hired 
houses paying yearly rents of fis. to 1 2s. (Rs. 3-Rs. 6). Their state 
is middling ; most are in debt. The women heljr by blowdng the 
bellows, and sometimes by working in the fields on their own account 
or as labourers. Their boys are seldom sent to school and after 
about ten begin to help their parents. Except a few who are paid 
£2 to £5 (Rs. 20 -Rs. 50) a month in the Igatpuri railway works, 
their daily earnings are not more than 3d. to Is. (2-8 a/ns.) They 
make hooks nails and iron bands, links for swinging cots, iron 
baskets, buckets and large sugarcane pans, field-tools, stone chisels, 
carpenter’s tools, razors, knives, scissors, and padlocks. The 
competition of cheap English hardware has greatly reduced the 
demand fur their work and presses heavily on them. Sutars, 
numbering two or three houses, carpenters by caste, work as 
blacksmiths and do not differ from Lohars in condition. Pfinchals, 
a small class settled chiefly along the Agra road, are clean and hard- 
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working but fond of liquor and not very thrifty. They are brass 
polishers who took to smith’s work about fifty years ago. They do 
not differ from Lohars in occupation or condition. Most of 
them are also engaged as tinners or halhaiJiars and a few as 
carpenters and farriers. The Ghisadis are a wandering tribe, 
poor dirty and unthrifty. They make horse-shoes and field tools, 
but are chiefly employed as tinkers. Nalbands or farriers are 
Musalmans. They are paid from 2s. to 3s. (Re. 1-Rs.l^) for shoeing 
a horse, and as there are few of them they are well-to-do. Some 
of the Panchals, as is said above, are also engaged as farriers. 
Within the last two or three years the making of iron pails and 
buckets has been started by Musalmans of the Bohora caste. One 
Hindu, a Kasar, has also opened a shop. 

Basket -MAKERS, Buruds by ca.ste, numbering twenty to thirty 
houses, are all, except one, settled in Burud Ali in old Nasik. 
They are fond of liquor and amusement, quarrelsome, and unthrifty. 
Several of them live in good two-storied brick and mortar houses, 
but most of the houses are mortgaged and many of the Buruds are 
in debt. They formerly owned carts. During the mutinies (1857- 
1858) they made much money by carting and by covering Govern- 
ment carts with matting. They wasted their earnings in show and 
amu.sement, and soon after the mutinies the railway destroyed their 
cart trade. Still they have good employment, some of them bring- 
ing bamboos from Point, and the rest making baskets, matting, 
and wicker work chairs. The women do nearly as much work as 
the men; between them a family earns about 7^(1. (5 atis.) a day. 


Barbers or nhdvis, numbering about sixty houses, are of three 
divisions, Mtirdthfis, Pardeshis, and Musalmans. Of the Marathds, 
there are about forty houses chiefly in Mhasrul Tek and in Panchvati ; 
of the Pardeshis there are about ten houses ; and of the Musalmans 
about five houses in Kazipura. Barbers as a class are hard- 
working, sober and thrifty. Besides shaving the Maratha barbers 
act as musicians playing the drum or samhal and the flute or 
sanai, the Pardeshis act as torch-bearers, and the Musalmfins bleed 
and practise some other branches of surgery. The women do 
house work and some of the Marathas act as midwives. The boys 
do not go to school and begin to help their father after they are 
twelve. They are hardworking sober and thrifty, and though poor, 
few are in debt and most have credit. They live in their own 
houses worth to rent 4.s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-Rs. 4). They make about 
4’ t?. (3 uns.) a day charging %d. (i anna) for a shave, except in the 
case of pilgrims who pay them l^J. to 3d. (1-2 ans.). 






ihey are of three divisions, Marathas 


WASHERMEN Or dhoOlS, 
found chiefly in Kazipura. 

Pardeshis, and Musalmans. They are hardworking)-' sober thrift- 
and free from debt, but, except the Pardeshis, have little credit 
iheir houses are worth a yearly rent of 4.y to l(].s- (R=^ 2 Rs 8' 
The women do nearly as much work as the men, and' their bovs d 
not go to school but after twelve help their fathers tZ Zlh al 
clothes and have constant work ; wfith their wives’ ^i 

about Qd. (4 ans.) a day. “ak 
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Watchmen are chiefly Kolis, Bhils and Eamoshis. The Kolis, 
most of whom are settled in Kolivada in the south of the city, are 
poor and unthrifty, and have a bad name for thieving. They live 
in small houses some of them tiled and some thatched. Besides 
watching gardens and fields the men act as labourers and husbandmen. 
The women labour and sell tamarind berries and seed to blanket- 
makers. The Bhils who live in thatched huts to the west of the city, 
are idle and fond of liquor. They have given up robbing and open 
violence, but to a great extent still live by stealing from the fields. 
They sometimes catch fish and birds and occasionally labour, but 
watching is their only regular occupation. One or two families of 
Ramoshis or Berads live in small huts. They are idle and fond of 
liquor, and, though they no longer rob, they have a bad name for 
thieving. Besides as watchmen they earn a little as labourers and 
by carrying headloads of fuel. Not only men of the Ramoshi caste 
but men of all classes who are employed as watchmen are generally 
termed Ramoshis. 

Laboueees live in all parts of the town. They are chiefly 
Kunbis, Malis, Vanjaris, Telis, Kolis, Musalmans, and Mhfirs. 
When other work fails the destitute of almost all classes take to 
labour. 

Field-woekers, generally Kunbi Teli and Sali women, earn 2d. 
(1^ annas) a day for weeding, and, in harvest time, are paid five 
sheaves out of every hundred. By grinding grain and pounding 
rice poor women of almost all classes make from 2 id. to 3d. 
(li-2 ans.) a day. 

Caeeiees of bundles, chiefly Kunbis Telis and Musalmfins, are 
paid three farthings (J anna) a mile within and IJd. (1 anna) a mile 
outside of town limits. There is a special class of carriers, known 
as hanidls, who work in gangs, storing grain and unloading carts. 
They are paid a lump sum and every evening divide the proceeds, 
the share of each varying from 4id. to 6d. (3-4 atis.). There is a 
considerable demand for labour on the railway and public roads. 
The workers are chiefly Mhfirs, Bhils, Kolis, Musalmans, and a few 
Kunbis. The men earn daily 4^d. (3 ans.), the women 3d. (2 ans.), 
and the children 2;jd. (IJ ans.). 

House-building causes a considerable demand for unskilled labour, 
chiefly in making cement and helping the bricklayer and mason. 
The ordinary wages are 4|d. (3 «?is.) for a man and 3d. (2 ans.) for 
a woman. Every year before the rains set in, tile-turning employs 
a large number of Kunbis, Marathas, and Kolis. 

Players orvajantris include Guravs and Holarsof the Mang caste 
who play on a flute and a drum held in one hand ; Mhars who play 
on a flute and a drum called samhal which is worn at the waist ; 
sdnugu'iih'is or harpers and tahlrvdlds or drum-beaters, who play for 
dancing-girls, and, if Brahmans, perform in temples when the 
religious services known as Idrtans are going on ; and poria 
tamdshnvnlds Kunbis and Brahmans who play the drum called da/, 
the tunfuiia, and cymbals or jhdiij. The only Actors are the 
Bahuriqds. 

B 23-62 
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Of AxiJiAL-TKAiisrEns there are the GarinUft who g’O about with 
serpents, and the Kaiidibailvdids who have performing or misshapen 
bullocks. 

Of Athletes, there are Kolhatis or acrobats, and Gopals or 
Pailvans who wrestle. 


Besides the large class of the old destitute and idle of almost all 
castes, there are seven leading schools of ascetics : Sanyasis, 
Bairagis, Gosavis, Manbhavs, Kanphates, Xauakshais, and Shar- 
bhangis. 


The Sanyasis number about twenty-five. They live in monasteries 
or maths and go for their meals to any Brahman house. Some gather 
cooked food as mddliukaris^ that is, by begging from house to house. 
They eat once a day between sunrise and sunset. During the rainy 
months they are sometimes forced to fast because they cannot eat 
unless they see the sun. Sometimes people invite them to dinner. 
They do not accept money offerings. Their clothes which are of a 
reddish-brown tint are supplied to them as gifts. Their wardrobe 
includes one white blanket coloured a reddish-brown, two waist- 
cloths, and two shoulder-cloths, two loin-cloths, and one covering 
to be used at night. Of vessels they have one tiiniha of brass or 
wood or made from a gourd j they have a stick or Ja'ttd, They never 
cook, they do not worship idols and pray to God silently or audibly 
for about three hours in the morninm 

O 

Bairagis marry and form a distinct caste. There are ten families 
of Bairagis in Xasik. They eat at the hands of Brahmans only 
and keep the rules regarding ceremonial cleauline.ss. No Bairagi 
drinks liquor or eats animal food. They marry among themselve's. 
Brahmans and Marathas become hijn'agis and are admitted into 
this caste. Some Bairagis travel ; others stay in one place. The 
travelling Bairagis move as pilgrims over the whole of India stayinrr 
six months to two years at any place which takes their lancy The 
settled Bairagis do not travel. They dress bke Mardthas and 
worship idols. If they have no children their property goes to the 
chiei disciple. ® 


I here are about fifteen families of Gosavis who belonfr to some of 
the ten sects Girs, Parva-ts, Sugars, Paris, Bharathis, Van.s ^ Vraiis 
fearavatis, lirths, and Ashrams. All eat together but the different 
sects do not internmrry. There is one headman aimimr the fifreen 
Nasik families. Two or three families are well off "They allow 
widow-marriage, wear no sacred thread, eat animal food and drink 
liquor, and take food from Kunbis and Mdli.s. It is from 
Ruiibi and Mali castes that Gosavis are chiefly recruited Tlndr 
births and marriage customs are the .«ame as tho^B 'iv i 

They bury their dead. When there i.s no die r the . f ’ 

the chief disciple. The Gosavis rub ashei on tlm' ? ! .d’ 'd 
alms in a wallet or jhoJ! which hano-s fruni the slmnl 1 
Mali, and Vaiipriiaste dinners tl^. 

and are treated with more respect than any class' e.vcet M' /l ' 

_ Mdnbhavs visit Nasik occasion.allv but none rf tl ' 

the t«™. Th..r „( 
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bathe in holy rivers and they wear black clothes which both men 
and women let fall in front like a petticoat. The men wear a loin- 
cloth and over it wrap a long cloth round the waist. Goludashtami 
or the birthday of Krishna on the eighth of the dark half of Shrdvan 
(July- August) is their chief holiday. They do not eat animal food 
nor do they drink liquor. Like the Jains they are most careful to 
avoid taking the life even of the smallest insect. They never drink 
water without straining it. They have a headman who travels in a 
palanquin accompanied by 300 or 400 Manbhavs both men and 
women. They have followers among the Kunbis, , Mails, and 
Vanjaris. These followers do not leave their homes and families 
nor do they wear black clothes, but they keep no image in their 
houses except that of the god Krishna and do not eat animal food or 
drinkliquor. Richfollowers occasionally ask as many as 400 Manbhav^s 
to stay at their village for as long as four months feeding them all 
the while. 

Every year two Kanphates come to Nasik from Devlali. They play 
on a fiddle and sing songs of king Gopichand who became an ascetic. 
They are followers of Gorakh Machhiudar. When they visit Nasik 
they levy fd. (-J anna) from every house, the people believing that if 
they fail to give the money they will be plagued with cow-ticks or 
gochicls. They wear a black turban and a loincloth and wrap round 
the waist a piece of cloth about four cubits long. They tie round the 
waist a rope of black hair of any animal. 

Once or twice a year two or three Nanakshais or Sikh ascetics 
visit Nasik. They are dark strongly made men. Each of them 
carries two sticks a foot and a foot and a half long which he strikes 
against each other, and at the same time sings and begs. His sup- 
porters are almost all shopkeepers from whom he levies fd. (J anna) 
If the money is not given he cuts his brow with a knife and sprinkles 
the blood on the shopkeeper’s wares, or he strips himself naked, or 
begins to burn a cloth in front of the shop. They wear no hair on 
the head. 

Sharbhaugis live in burning or burying grounds. They are very 
unclean, using fuel from the fnucr.al pile, carrying a human skull 
as a begging-bowl, and eating their own excrement in front of any 
sliop whoso owner fails to give them grain or money. They are fust 
disappearing. 

Under the shade of ihc pipnl tree near the holy Ramkund there are 
about twenty ascetics who are divided into two groups. They bathe 
in the river in the morning. Some of them rub their bodies with 
ashes, tie an inch thick coir-rope round the waist, and wear no 
clothes except a loincloth of cotton or coir. Some wander in the 
towm and beg. Dui’ing the hot weather at midday, one or two of 
these, wdio are the leading men or rnahanti^, sit for the five-fire 
conquest or piDU’Iuhjni sdillmn with fires burning on all four sides of 
them, the sun overhead being the fifth fire. In this position they 
remain for one or two Iiouim. Another form of the five-fire sacrifice 
is to light five fires, four side-fires .undone in the middle and hang 
head down from a branch over the central fire. The feet are tied by 
a coir rope andas the fire grows stronger or weaker the victim is raised 
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or lowered. They remain in this posture for one or two hours. A 
few shave but most of them never cut the hair of the head. Some 
wear beards while others shave the chin. One or two hold their 
arms raised over the head, never paring the nails. Of these ascetics 
some are Gosavis, and others Bairagis. A group of ascetics of 
this sort live near Eameshvar’s temple. Some of them worship a 
number of brass and copper idols in a wooden shrine or devhnra, 
and in the evening burn lamps before it, sing songs and clash 
cymbals. They drink hhdng and smoke gcinja in the evening. 

In 1872, during the last simkasth or passage of the sun into the 
sign of the Lion, a large number of ascetics of this class were seated 
along the Godavari and in a sudden flood about 150 of them were 
carried away. 

The 1881 census returns show 3709 habitations, 1123 of them 
houses of a superior and 2586 of an inferior class. Of the whole 
number about 200 are temples mosques and rest-houses.^ 

The houses are chiefly upper-storied and many of them have stone 
foundations with brick or mud walls and tiled roofs. In the poorest 
parts the roofs are generally covered with dark flat tiles ; in houses 
of the better class the pot tile is used. In the newer portion of 
the town, especially in the Aditvar and Pul suburbs, are the houses 
of the Maratha gentry including the old and new palaces of the 
Peshwa now used as public offices. Most of these houses present a 
dead wall to the street and are built on a well-raised stone plinth 
three or four feet high approached by steps. Inside they enclose 
a paved courtyard open to the sky and admitting light and air to 
all parts of the building. An open corridor usually runs round 
the quadrangle on the ground-floor which is generally used as 
servants’ quarters, part of it being sometimes walled off as a 
stable. On the upper floor the sleeping and living rooms open 
into the corridor which looks into the quadrangle. 

A chief point of interest in the Nasik houses is the considerable 
number, about twenty-seven in all, which have richly carved wooden 
fronts. Those carved fronts belong to two stylos, the Hindu locally 
known as Gujarat work, and the Musalman locally kno’ivu as 
Delhi work. The Gujarat style is richer and more picturesque with 
massive square pillars with horizontal and vertical brackets deeply cut 
in double lotus-head and chain festoons, and balcony fronts with 
panels carved in broad belts of flowing leaf and creeper tracery. The 
Delhi style is more minute and delicate. The pillars are rounded 
and slightly fluted in what is known as the sand or cypress 
pattern. Instead of by brackets the upper parts are supported on 
rounded arches with waving edges in the prayer-niche or in;a}hdr 
fashum ; the carving m the balcony fronts is minuter but shnllowor 
and the flower patterns are in .stiff geometric sfjuares and five’ 
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cornered figures oftenerthan in flowing scrolls. Somo of the Hindu 
creeper panels have a marked likeness to traceries as old as the second 
century before Christ in the Pandu caves five miles to the south of 
the city. But the quaint double lotus-head and chain festoons are 
more modern. According to the local authorities many of them were 
carved as late as the famine of 1802 which is still remembered as the 
time when grain sold at a shilling the pound (1 sher the rupee). The 
Musalman style of wood-carving is said to have been introduced by 
Devrao Mah^dev Hingne, a North-Indian Brahman who was family 
priest to Peshwa Balaji Bajirao about a.d. 1750, but some of the 
Musalman carvings are probably as old as the Moghal governors 
(1620-1750). Hingne’s mansion or rdJa, though the finest part is said 
to have been destroyed, is still the most beautiful building in Nasik, 
the private court being carved in the Hindu and the public court 
in the Musalman style. According to local accounts the Musalman 
parts were carved by workmen whom Devrao Mahadev and Bapuji 
Mahadev Hingne brought with them from Delhi. 

Besides a few carved house-fronts which are worthy of note 
in Sonar Ali and in old T^mbat Ali there are six chief specimens 
of wood-carving in Nasik. These carved houses may be most 
conveniently seen in the following order: (1) Eamji Kasar’s 
in Parasnath lane opposite Pdrasnath’s temple ; (2) Hingne’s 
vdda in Bhadrakali lane in Mhasrul ward; (3) Balaji Thakur’s 
at the Cross or Tiundha on the west side of the Delhi gate 
road; (4) Mahadev Shet Sondr's on the left or north side of Nav 
gate road about 100 yards north-east of the Tiundha Cross ; (5) 
Mahadev ThakuPs in the Dingar Ali road about 100 yards south of 
Tiundha; and (6) Shripat Thdkur’s in Budhvar Peth about 200 
yards east of Mahadev Thakur’s. Rdmji Kasdr’s also called Hingne^s 
DiwaAs house can be reached either by going straight to Pdrasndth’s 
temple from the Trimbak gate,^ or, after visiting the western suburbs 
and Panchvati, in returning from the Collector’s office by the 
Pdrasndth lane. Opposite Pdrasndth’s temple near the north foot of 
Mhasrul hill, on the west of the Pdrasndth road, is Rdmji Ganoba 
Kasdr’s house. It is said to have been built by Hingne’s agent 
or diiccin. About twelve feet from the ground a rich balcony runs 
along the front of the house. It is divided into five panels each 
with an upper, a central, and a double lower belt of tracery in the 
large flowing Hindu creejier pattern. The designs are the same 
as the designs in the front of the chief balcony of the inner court 
of Hingne’s mansion. Above the balcony five pillars, cut in the 
cypress-tree style, support five rounded arches with waving edges 
in the mimhdr or praying-niche pattern. Above is a deep eave. 
On the north face the wood work is carved in the form of a largo 
tree. About fifty yards to the north, on the cast side of the road, 
is the west face of the great Iliuguo mansion, with capitals, 
brackets, and overhanging upper storey richly carved in the Hindu 
double lotus and chain stylo. 


1 PArasiiiith lane aP') known as Huudivdla's laue auJ as iliugue's lane. The 
north end of it is called Tadoba's lane. 
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About fifty yards further north a lane to the right, known as 
Bhadrakali’s lane, leads along the north front of Hingne’a 
mansion. Along the foot of the north wall runs a row of open rooms 
for strangers and dependants. Further on, past a high stone plinth, 
a rough paved approach leads to two gateways, one near the centre 
of the building opening on the private, and the other at its eastern 
end opening on the public court of the mansion. Between these 
gates the front of the ground-flour of the building which was 
originally open in the Delhi cypress-pillar and prayer-niche style, 
has been filled with plain brick work. The upper storey, which is 
also in the Delhi style with rounded pillars and waving-edged 
arches, has over the east gate a richly carved balcony, and over the 
central gate some delicate open tracery. 

The central or private gateway leads through a short dark passage 
into an open stone-paved court twelve yards square, surrounded by 
a building three stories high. The four faces of the building are 
uniform, each almost entirely lined with dark stained teak wbicli in 
the lowe.st storey has been covered with whitewash. Round the 
first and second stories, about fifteeu and twenty-five feet above the 
pavement, rim balconies, the lower balcony faced with scrolls of 
most delicate tracery and supported by massive square teak pillars 
and beams relieved by quaint richly cammed vertical and horizontal 
brackets, fi'he massive plainness of the pillars and cross beams, 
the graceful outline and the breadth of the richly carved face of the 
lower Imlcony with it.s flowing clear-cut scrolls of tracery and 
its rich deeply carved supports, the lighter pillars of the second 
storey, and the plain face of the upper balcony, form a strikingly 
varied and barmoiiious whole. The lowest storey, which is open 
towards the central courtyard, is built on a rough stone plinth 
about three and a half feet high and nine broad. Round the 
outer edge of the plinth runs a row of twenty mas.sivo teak pillars 
about six feet apart. The shafts of the pillar.s, which are 
witliout bases and have faces about a foot broad, are square 
and plain. Above the shaft is a capital about fifteen inches 
high which is carved into four lines of oblong shield-.shaped 
ornaments. In the b.ack wall, which is of plain brick, there is, 
opposite each of the pillars, a pilaster with a plain shaft and rich 
cnpiral. From the capital of each pillar and pilaster, both 
lengthways and across the veranda, run massive plain teak boam.s. 

Along the uiider-face of each beam run carved wooden brackets, 
about eighteen inches deep where tliey leave the pillars and 
gradually narrowing till they nearly meet under the centre of the 
beatn. Facli bracket is deeply carved with a scroll of two lotns- 
heads joined by a doubly bent stem, the flower next the pillar 
turned down and the outer flower turned up. Besides with this 
main design the whole bracket is deeply carved with rich 
festoons of chains .and small lotus flowers. ^Vioim e.acli of the four 
fronts of the building from the cnpiral of ororv pillar, at rio-ht 
•angles to the fringe of horizontal brackets, deiqily carved vert'ical 
brackets run upwards for al.out two firt and support plain \ 
bor.zoutal be.ams wlio.so imder-lace.s are Cringed with carved brackets 
about SIX inches deep. Above these ifluiu horizontal beams the 
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vertical brackets, still a mass of rich carving, pass outwards and Chapter XIV. 

upwards eighteen inches further, till they support the overhanging 

balcony. This balcony has along each of its four fronts three belts 

of tracery, a central belt about a foot broad separated horizontally Nasik. 

by nai’row bands of plain wood-work from an upper and a lower Houses. ^ 

belt of carving each about six inches broad. Each of the four Hingne’s Mamion. 

fronts is divided into three panels by carved outstanding blocks of 

timber that prolong the lines of the lower brackets to the top of the 

balcony. The three scrolls that run round the four fronts are of 

the most delicate tracery in free fiowuug leaf and creeper designs, 

the central panel of the central scroll differing in each face from 

the side panels. Along the upper edge of the balcony runs a plain 

railing about six inches high. The walls of the upper storey are 

lined with plain planking and fall back about five feet from the line 

of the balcony. As in the under-storey each front is divided by a 

row of five pillars lighter than those below and rounded, with 

capitals of three tiers of lotus leaves over which are shieldlike 

corner ornaments and square leaf capitals. From each capital carved 

brackets stand out on all four sides. All round this balcony, which 

is about four feet deep and is much plainer than the lower balcony, 

run two rows of small open pillars about six inches high separated 

by horizontal bands of plain wood. 

From this inner or private courtyard a door to the left leads into 
a small open garden plot with bushes and creeper arches and a 
chamber at either end. The south front of the north chamber opens 
on the garden plot with a row of rounded fluted pillars and waving- 
edged arches in the Musalman cypress and prayer-niche style. A 
path leads across the centre of the garden to the south chamber 
which is raised on a three feet high stone plinth with two 
horizontal bands of simple carving along its north face. At either 
side of the north front of the room is an entrance door with double 
rounded cypress-pillars and much small leaf and flower carving. 

In the centre six feet apart four wooden pillars on carved stone 
bases support the roof on waving-edged arches. In each of the 
inner corners is a small chamber with a deep handsome cornice aud 
an upper storey wdth a plain oblong window surrounded by 
bands of tracery. These upper rooms open inwards with two 
cypress-pillars aud pilasters supporting three waving arches. The 
lower storey had a plain central door aud side-windows. In front 
of the main room over the right entrance is a balcony beautifully 
carved in the cypress-pillar aud prayer-niche style. The face of the 
balcony is carved in four bands of tracery each band about nine 
inches broad. Below the balcony a four feet broad eave hangs out 
from the roof, its under-face carved into squares in each of wTicli is a 
conveutioual flower. Except the west balcony and a few feet of the 
western eave the whole of this rich frontage has disajipeared. 

From Hiugue’s mansion Bhadrakali lane leads east about fifty 
yards to Bhadrakali’s shrine, and from that about a hundred 
yards further to the Cross or Tiuudha. To the left of the Cross 
in the west corner of the Delhi Uate road is Bdhlji Thakur's 
mansion, one of the handsomest house-fronts in Nasik. It is built on 
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Chapter XIV. a stone plinth abont three feet high. The lower storey is a receding 
p, 77 . . line of shop fronts divided by five pillars and two pilasters with 

n res . square shafts and richly carved capitals. The overhanging 

Na.«ik. upper storey is supported on brackets about four feet long and three 

Houses. feet deep covered with double lotus-heads and chain festoons. The 

Wood-carvtng. front of the upper storey is also richly carved. It is supported on 

a row of nine fluted pillars in the cypress style with lotus flower 
capitals which on each side and in front support brackets carved in 
the chain and double lotus-head pattern. The cluster of pillars and 
brackets at the ends of the front form very rich balcony-bke 
finishes. From the Tinndha or Cross at Balaji Thakur’s house about 
a hundred yards along the Nav gate road lead on the left to 
Mahadev Sondr’s which has the merit of differing from, perhaps of 
being more elegant and delicate than, the other carved house-fronts. 
It stands on a rough plinth about four feet high. The front of the 
lower storey is of plain boarding divided by four flat pillars and two 
pilasters. These pillars and pilasters are almost flush with the 
boarding and except a small capital are without ornament. Between 
each pair of pillars is an arched doorway with waving outline and 
over each doorway is a short band of rich tracery. From the capital 
of each pillar an upright bracket supports the upper storey which 
overhangs about two feet and rises about seven feet high. The 
whole face of the upper storey is covered with vertical bands of 
most delicate tracery. Flat pillars divide it into five compartments 
each with an arched window and a slightly projecting balcony. 


Returning to the Tiundha Cross and passing south about 160 yards 
up the Dingar Ali road, on the right or west, is Mahddev Thdkur’s 
with a handsome balcony and brackets carved in the lotas and 
chain and peacock style. From Mahadev Thakur's a winding 
lane to the east and south-east leads about 200 yards to Shripat 
Thakur’s in Budhvar Peth. This has a double balcony and 
pillars on the outer edge of the veranda supporting a wooden shade. 
The carving is in the Hindu or Gujarat style. It is much like 
that in the private or inner court of Hingne’s mansion except 
that there is a group of animals in the centre of each panel and 
that the under-face of the lower balcony is carved into squares and 
other geometric patterns. Besides these houses there are some 
good specimens of the Gujarat double-lotus carvintr in the Somvir 
Peth and Tambat Ali wards.i ° oomvar 


Eoads. There are estimated to be twenty-seven miles of thorouo-hfare 

within municipallimits of which about nine are metalled and mbch of 
the rest is roughly paved. Besides the east Bombay-xitrra road which 
skirts it on the south and east, and the Navapura road which passes 


1 The following cletalla of carved houses have been prenared from . 

records. There are twenty-seven houses m N.dsik with a^nZl d.T f 
work. All are in the Kasha division of the city .Six of them n . nil "‘'‘'’''l' "'"'’‘I- 
468- 460 47.i. 477, and 479) .are in Pdrasnalllal ; ke^u'lo 
moo' Tiltnhat Ali ; three (.737. .739, and ,740) in !MliasrulTek'’^l‘‘"‘^ 

(_9— , 1 GOO and 1601) in Biulhvir Peth ; two each (53 and 301, 587 and 

1327 nn 1 Peth, Oka’s Kacheri, and NAv Darviia’ ami me '‘"f 

(327 and 554) in Tiundha and Dingar Ali. 
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along its south-west limits, the chief roads in the Kasha or Town 
proper may be brought under three groups. The first group includes 
the roads in the southern part of the town. Of these there are the 
Pinjari road which passes east from the Trimbak gate up the steep 
Pinjari ghat across to the Kazipura gate road ; the Burud Ali road 
in the south-west which runs nearly parallel with the Station road; 
two roads which, from the Kazipura gate and from near the Bhagur 
gate in the south, run north to the high land in the centre of the 
town. The second group consists of one main road and its side lanes, 
which, starting from the Trimbak gate, turns to the left, and keeping 
to the west of Mhasrul Hill, first under the name of Parasnath’s lane 
and further on under the name of Tadoba’s road, passes north to 
the new Peshwa’s palace or Collector’s office. The third or main 
group of roads centres at the Tiundha or Cross. This includes the 
Madhali lane which passes south-east up Ganesh hill to the south- 
east quarter of the town ; Dingar Ali road passing south up Dingar 
Ali hill to old Tambat Ali ; Bhadrakdli lane passing west by the 
Bhadrakdli temple and Hingne’s mansion to the Parasnath road ; 
the Delhi gate road, on the same line as the Dingar Ali road, passing 
north to the Delhi gate ; and the Nfiv gate road passing east to the 
Nav gate. Most of the streets and lanes are paved with large 
rough stones to prevent the surface being swept away by the torrents 
which pour down the hills during the rainy season. Many of them 
are extremely narrow and winding and in the hilly parts are too 
steep for wheels. In the Maratha suburb or Pura one main road 
passes up the middle of Navapura and leaves the town by the 
Malhar gate in the north-west. Several narrow roads partly paved 
and partly metalled wind through Panchvati. 
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Though it was never a walled town several of the entrances to 


Nfisik were adorned by gateways or entrance arches. So far as local 
information goes none of these gates are older than the Musalmans. 
Panchvati or old Nasik has one gate to the north-east ; it is called 
the Bhadak Gate, and is now in ruins. The present gate is said not 
to be older than the Peshwa’s time. The Old Town or Kasba 
including Kazipura or the south division had eight gates : Darbar Gate 
in the east, Bhagur in the south-east, Kazipur.a in the south, Trimbak 
in the west, Delhi in the north-cast, and Nav, Ashra, and Ketki in the 
east. The Darbar Gate wms in the east near the east Bombay-Agra 
road at the east end of the road that runs down the hollow between the 
Old and New Forts. Of the Darbar gate which was built by the 
Musalmans no trace remains. About 300 yards south-west of the site 
of the Darbar gate, in the extreme .south-east of the city, is Bhagur 
Gate, a plain square-topped brick gateway in fair repair. This is 
probably a Musalman gateway. It gets its name because it is on 
the road to Bhagur village close to which is the Devlali cantonment. 
About 200 yards to the west is the Kazipura Gate, in fair repair plain 
and square-topped. It is a Musalman gate and was built by Syod 
Muhammad Ilasan, who came from Delhi about A. D. 1667 and founded 
the Kazipura quarter and est.ablishcd the Kazi Saheb’s family which 
is still one of the two leading Musalman families in Nasik. In the west 
of the town about .aOO yards north-west of the K.azipura Gate is the 
Trimbak Gate. It is in good repair and is said to have been put in 
It 2.3— fi.t 
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order by Snbbedar Dliondo MahMev tvbo about A.D. 1790 made the 
fountain near the mutton market. According to the Mu.salmans, there 
■was an older gate on the same site n liich was called the Aurang Gate 
after a noble of tlie name of Aurangzeb ■who settled part of the city. 
On the bank of the river a few j'ards to the south of Balaji’s temple 
is the Delhi Gate with a Per.sian inscription which shows that it was 
built in 1681 (h. 1092) by’ Tiulekhan Subha. It is in fair repair. 
About 175 yards south is the Xav or Boat Gate, and about seventy 
yards further is the Ashra Gate. It is said to be called after the 
goddess Ashra and to have been built by a Bralim.an named 
Yadne-shvar Dikshit about 12-5 y^ears ago. About 200 yards east 
■was the Ketki Gate also close to the river. No trace of this gate 
remains. 


In the Maratha suburb or Pura there were three gates, the Hati or 
Elephant Gate in the west, the llalhar Gate in the north-west, and 
the Sati Gate in the north. The Hati or Elephant Gate near Raja 
Bahadur’s mansion was a private gate built at the entrance to his 
elef)hant stables. About 100 y.irds north of the Elephant gate was 
the IMalhar Gate. This was built in the time of Peshwa Raghoba 
(a.d. 1773) when an effort was made to extend Nasik to Anandveli, 
or Chaundhas as it was originally’ called, about three miles to 
the west. No trace of this gate is left. Ab.-ut 300 yards to the 
north-east is the Sati Gate, where, during Maratha rule, widows 
u.sed to be burned with their dead husbands. The gate was built 
by" Ok, a Subhedar of the Peshwa’.s, and is iu good repair. 

Its position on the best route between the Central Provinces and 
the coast must at all tinie.s of prosperity have made Nasik a place 
importance. Till ls3-5 Nasik was without the convenience of 


of 


a made-road. Traffic was carried on pack-bullocks most of which 
belonged to Vanjari headmen of the villages round Nasik. Between 
1840 and 184-5 the Tal pa«s was made fit for carts; and besides on 
pack-bullocks a consideralde amount of goods began to pass Nasik 
in carts. About 18-50, in the busy season, as many as 500 or tiOO 
carts used to halt at Dangar Utara in Panchvati, their chief lading 
being cotton on its way from the Berars to Bombay. Thi.s continued 
until, by the opeinug of the railway in 1 86) , the inland trade ceased 
to 2 W.SS through Nasik. 'I'he traffic at tlie Niisik Road station shows 
an increase in passenger.s from l.51,3:)0 in 1873 to 159,267 in 1881, 
and in goods from 12,592 to 15,859 tons. 

Half-weekly markets or fairs are held on Wednesday’s and 
Saturdays. In the diy season the niarket.s are held on the stretch of 
sand to the south of the temple of Rameshvar and on the .south bank 
of the river during the rains. These fairs last the whole day and 
close in the evening. The dealers sit in rows, iu the .sun or in ‘small 
tent-like booths, and sell grain, pulse, oilseed, molasses, suu-ar 
cloth, blankers, shoes, .spices, tobacco, s.'dt, sweetmeats, fruits Tnd 
vegetables. Cattle and horses are also hr, .unlit for sale bv’Mnsalmrfns 
Mhars and Mend-jogis a cla.s.s of Yanj.iris, from Khandesh and 
rsemad The rice and pulse .seller- Ir-tmg to the town, the rice- 
sel ers living m Konkauipura and the pu]-„-sellers in Kalalpura. 
Millets, wheat, and gi-ain, piled in large heaps on white carpets in 
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front of tte sellers, are sold by Cutcb Musalmdns -who come from 
the Aditvar Feth. In harvest time grain and pulse worth £800 to 
£1000 (Rs. 8000 - Rs. 10,000) and molasses worth £100 to £150 
(Rs, 1000 - Rs. 1500) are sold every market day. The cloth-sellers 
are Shimpis, either belonging to Nasik or to the surrounding \dllages. 
They have from fifty to sixty shops, and, besides coarse cloth, sell 
ready made clothes. The buyers belong to the town or are outsiders ; 
some are retail sellers but most are eon.sumers. 
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Besides these half-weekly markets, which are attended by 500 to 
2000 persons, daily markets are held in several parts of the town. 
A market for vegetables, clarified butter, sugar, and spices 
is held daily on the left bank of the river to the north of Naru- 
shankar’s temple. It is open from eight to eleven in the morning 
and is attended by 700 to 1000 people of all castes. Most of the 
vegetables are grown in the neighbourhood within a radius of eight 
miles. The chief sellers are Kachis, Pahadis, Marathas, and MMis. 
This riverside market is held only during the eight fair-weather 
months. During the rainy season it was formerly held near the 
Collector’s office but during the last four years it has been moved a 
little west. During the rains a vegetable grain and spice market is 
daily held in Hingne’s Bakhal or Open in A'ditvar Peth from seven 
to eleven in the morning. About a hundred sellers attend, of the 
same classes as those who attend the river market. Buyers come 
from all parts of the town. Another daily vegetable market is 
held all the year round in the south of the town in Bankar Ali in 
front of Godaji Path’s house from half-past six to half-past seven 
in the morning. Nothing is sold but vegetables. The sellers are 
Mails or market gardeners ; the buyers are the people of the 
neighbourhood and some Kdchis and Pahadis who buy wholesale to 
sell retail. 


No quarters of the town are set aside for the use of certain classes Shops, 

of traders or craftsmen, but in some cases men of the same craft 
are collected in one part of the town. Before the Marathas (1750), 
when the Moghal governor lived in the New Fort, many shops were 
opened in its neighbourhood in Kazipura and in the Urdu Bazar. In 
the time of the Peshwa, the chief place of business was the Tiundha 
or Cross, where was the head-quarters of the Bi-ahman agent Dhondo 
Mahadev. Under the British, the Pul or Bridge, called after a 
Marathi culvert a little to the south-east of the Collector’s office, 
has become the chief place of business. The shops which line both 
sides of the road are in covered verandas or patlcis, projectirg from 
the sides of the houses and encased with planks which fit into 
sockets at the top and bottom and are grooved at the sides. The 
planks or shutters are put up at night and cannot be taken 
down except by removing the central plank which is fastened by a 
padlock. Cloth of all kinds is sold in the Pul by Gujarati, Mdrwari, 

Shimpi, and Brahman shopkeepers. Besides cloth-shops, there are 
shops of bankers, coppersmiths, sweetmeat-makers, dyers, grocers, 
snuff-makers, perfumers, and haberdashers. Kazipura and Tiundha, 
which were formerly the chief places of business, have lost their 
importance. In Kazipura are ten or twelve shops belonging to 
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Vauis who sell groceries spices and other articles of daily nse. In 
the evening vegetables are sold at the roadside in front of the 
Chavdi near Kazipura Gate hy Mali and Pahadi women. Behind 
the Chdvdi is the fish market where Bhoi and Dhivar fishermen sell 
river fish and crabs, and Musalman women sell dry salt-water fish. 
In the Tiundha there are about fiv'e Yanis’ shops. Beyond the Pul 
and near the jail is the Aditvar Peth, a new market with about ten 
or twelve cloth -sellers’ and about thirty Cutch Musalman wholesale 
and retail shops. Cutch Yanis who import large quantities of grain 
groceries and spices have settled here during the last ten years. 
Near the Trimbak gate in the old town are about twenty-five 
Yani shops where grain, pulse, clarified butter, oil, groceries, and 
spices are sold. Yegetables are also sold in the afternoon. Besides 
in these markets large purchases of rice are made in the 
Konkanipura, of pulse in the^ Kalalpura, and of brass and copper 
vessels in the old Tamhat Ali near the Trimbak gate and in the 
new Tambat Ali outside the Malhar gate. Close behind Dhondo 
Mahadev’s fountain the municipality has lately (1882) opened a 
mutton market with twenty stalls, of which twelve are occupied. The 
average weekly consumption is twenty-eight sheep and 140 goats. 
A beef market with six stalls, all of which are occupied, has lately 
been opened in the Mhars’ quarter. The average weekly consumption 
is twenty-eight cows. 

Nasik is throughout the year the seat of a Joint Judge and civil 
surgeon, and during the rains of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collectors, the police superintendent, the district engineer, 
and district forest officer. It is also the head-quarters of the 
chief revenue and police officers of the Nfisik sub-division, and is 
provided with a municipality, a jail, a civil hospital, a high school, 
and eight vernacular schools, post and telegraph offices, and two 
travellers’ bungalows. 


Tbe municipality was established in 1 8G4 and raised to a city 
municipality in 1874. In 1882-83, besides a balance of £1311 
(Rs.13,133), it bad an income of £4254 (Rs. 42,540) or a taxation 
of about 3s. 9d. (Re. 1-14) a head on the population within 
municipal limits. The income is chiefly drawn from octroi due.s, a 
house-tax, a sanitary cess, and tolls. During the same year ( 1 882-83) 
the expenditure amounted to £4253 (Rs. 42,530), of which £2272 
(Es. 22,720) were spent on conservancy and cleaning, and the'”reat 
in repairing and lighting roads, and in other miscellaneous objects. 
The chief works which have been carried out since the establishment 
of the municipality are about eight miles of made and paved roads 
two drains, a mghtsoil depot, mutton and beef markets public 
latrines and urinaries, and seventeen octroi stations. ’ ^ 


The system of turning nightsoil into poudrette has been worked 
with marked success in Nasik The work is carried on in a depOton 
the Takh road about one mile to the south-east of the town. About 
five acres of land have been bought by the municipality and three 
plots, each about thirty feet square, have been marked off. Here the 
ashes of the town-sweepings are spread four or five inches deep and 
on this the mghtsoil carts deposit their contents in a heap. About 
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four in the morning five scavengerSj who are told off to this duty, with 
the native spade or pd vJa begin to mix the ashes with the nightsoil. 
This process is continued until the ashes and the nightsoil are 
thoroughly mixed when the compost is evenly spread over the ground 
about three inches deep and is left to dry in the sun for three days. 
It is then taken and thrown on a heap close by. In the dry 
season a daily supply of fresh ashes is not wanted, as the compost of 
nightsoil and ashes can be used several times over. This is done to 
enable a store of ashes to be collected against the rainy season when 
the mixing is carried on under a shed. The shed which is 150 feet 
long by thirty broad, is open on three sides, the fourth side being 
enclosed to form a store-room for the ashes. During the rains, after 
it is mixed, the poudrette is thrown on a heap and is not again used. 
The mixing takes about five hours and is generally finished by nine. 
The town sweepings are daily gathered in a heap which when large 
enough is set on fire and left to smoulder to ashes. Before they are 
used for poudrette, the ashes are sifted thi’ough a sieve and broken 
tiles and stones are picked out. The rainy-weather poudrette can 
be used for manure after three days’ exposure, but it is much less 
valuable than the fair-weather poudrette which has been repeatedly 
mixed with fresh nightsoil. It is bought by cultivators at fid. (4 ans.) 
a cart. In the opinion of Mr. Hewlett, the Sanitary Commissioner, 
this mode of dealing with nightsoil is the best suited to an Indian 
town. The nightsoil is dried before it becomes offensive, no risk and 
little unpleasantness attend the mixing, and the poudrette is 
entirely free from smell. 

Idle water-supply of Nasik is chiefly from the Goddvari, though 
about 5000 people use the water of a large fountain near the 
Trimbak gate. The Godavari water-supply is far from pure as it is 
taken from the bed of the river at the Tas, the pool of Sundar-narayan, 
and even Iwwer, where the water is soiled by bathing and washing 
clothes, religious offerings, burnt bones, town-sweepings, and house 
sullage. It has been proposed to throw a dam across the Godavari 
at Gangapnr six miles west of Nasik, but Mr. Hewlett recommends 
that the Godavari should be abandoned as its water is always liable 
to be impure. Dr. Leith in 1805 and Mr. Hewlett in 1881 agree in 
recommending a scheme which w'ould bring water from the Nasardi 
to the south-west of the town, a purer source of supply than the 
Godavari as it runs through an uninhabited plain. This Nasardi 
scheme is estimated to cost about £13,000 (Rs. 1,30,000), an amount 
which the Nasik municipality cannot, at present, afford. There is also 
a strong feeling against using any water except from the Godavari. 

The fountain near the Trimbak gate, which goes by the name of 
Dhondo Mahadev’s hand, was made by a Marfitha suhheddr or 
governor of that name eighty or ninety years ago. Dhondo also built 
a reservoir about 225 feet from the Nasardi river near the Trimbak 
road about a mile and a half west of Nasik. The reservoir was 
originally paved, but it has been long neglected and is now choked 
with earth and grass. An underground masonry water-channel led 
from the reservoir and brought the water to the fountain. This 
source of water-supply is private property and much of it is used for 
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watering a field before it reaches the town. Even in its present 
neglected state its water is of fair qu.ality. In 1873 the municipality 
offered to pay £3000 (Rs. 30,000) for the aqueduct but the offer 
was refused. Be.sides the .supply from the Godavari and from the 
Nasardi fountain, there are S25 wells in the town, 502 in the old 
tov.n, 270 in the new town, and fifty'-three in Panchvati. Only four 
of these are municipal property. Water brought from the four 
municipal and four other wells v.'as found to be bad. 

The drainage of Nasik is uusati.sfactoiy and is one of the chief 
causes of its high death-rate. In the town or Imnha many of the 
roads have drains. But the drains leak and in times of heavy rain 
overflow, and much sullage and other foul water soaks into the 
soil. Kazipura or the south part of the town is badly drained. 
At present, at a cost of £2-50 (R.s. 2500), a drain is being dug from 
the Pinjara gbat through Kazipura gate road and the Urdu Bazar 
south-east to the Xagjhiri. In the Marathatown, the north part of 
Aditvar is undrained, the bathing water gathering in cesspools 
which are cleaned once a year. In the rest of Aditvdr a drain, 
covered with slabs and carrying urine and bouse sullage, runs down 
the centre of the roadway. Pits are dug iu the sand of the river- 
side to receive sullage at the Sati gate and at Uma-mabeshvar’s 
temple. At Gora Ram’s temple three small drains and from 
Murlidhar’s Kot two small drains discharge on the bed of the river. 
In Navapura to the south of Aditvar most of the drains 
disch.irge into the Sarasvati. There are two branches of the 
Saras vati, the western branch which di’ains the part of Navapura 
near Raja Bahadur’s hou.se, and the southern branch or main 
stream which rises near the ColIect(n’’s house and after crossing 
some garden laud passes north alongside the Tritnhak gate and 
receives the smaller western stream opposite Jalke-viida. From 
this point a paved drain has been made below the stream bed and 
is carried to the mouth of the stream near Baldji’s temple. Before 
the monsoon begins the entrance to the paved portion is blocked to 
keep out the torrents of water which the drain could not carry. 
The storm water e.scnpes into the river at Balaji’s temple, but 

is admitted into the drain. Opposite 
Balaji s temple is a ceS''pool which is periodii.-ally cleaned. The 
drain is continued below the rai.sed road along tlie river bank as 
far as the Ndv gate. On the way it receives the sewaoe from 
eleven drams which discharge into the drain loading from the Gelhi 
gate; beyond this the contents of the drains from'’ Din o-ar lli hill 
are discharged by the Nav gate drain. The main drain ends in a 
cess pool opposite the Nav gate into which nine drains from 
Budhvar Petb communicating with the Ashra gate drain discharo-e 
Ihe sewage is conveyed from the Nav gate cesspool by two ir“on 
pipe.s, and IS discharged into an open channel dug in the sand which 
runs parallel to ana a httlo above the stream until ^ 

causeway near Talknte’s temple. 

In Panchvati most of the .streets are drained. The mmr, 
ends on the rocky' bed of the river behiurl i > , 

The Mhans’, Koli’, and Kagadi.s’ cniartyrs t^ lir^o i." 
east of the town ha;e no artificial dSge' 


it joins it at the 


drain 
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There are in all about sixty temples in Ndsik, a number which has Chapter XIV. 
earned for it the name of the Benares of Western India. This large ofinterest- 

number is due to three causes, the holines.s of the GrodaTari, the 
belief that Nasik and Panchrati were for years the scene of the Nasik. 

exile of Ram Sita and Laksliman, and the wealth and political Temples, 

importance of Nasik as the second city in the Peshwas’ territories. 

The earliest mention of a temple at Nasik is by the Jain writer 
Jinaprabhasuri who wrote about the fourteenth century. He notices 
Kuntivihar, a temple of Chaudi aprabhasvami the eighth Tirthankar. 

No trace of this temple remains. The next notice of Nasik 
temples is, that in 1680 twenty-five temples at Nasik were destroyed 
by the Deccan viceroy of Aurangzeb (1656-1705). Among these are 
said to have been temples of 8untlar-uarayan and Uma-maheshvar in 
the Aditvar Peth on the right bank of the Godavari, of Ramji and 
Kapaleshvar in Panchvati, and of Mahalakshmi on the Old Fort 
which the Musalmans changed into their Jama mosque.^ The only < 

vestiges of early Hindu building are Mahalakshmi’s temple now 
the Jama mosque, and the door-post of the small temple of 
Nilkantheshvar near the Ashra gate, which is much like the door- 
post of Someshvar's near Ganga[)ur, six miles west of Nasik.- It was 
under the Peshwa^s rule (1750-1818) that almost all the large 
temples which now adorn Nasik were built. Most of them were the 
work of their Nasik governors or Raja Bahadurs and other sirdars, 
of whom Narushankar, Ok, Chandrachud, and Odhekar are the best 
known. The wives and relations of many of the Peshwas, especially 
Gopikabai the mother of the fourth Peshwa Madhavrao (1 760-1772), 
vi'ited Nasik and several of the temples and shrines were built by 
them. One group of buildings is the gift of the Indor princess 
Ahalyabai (1765-1795) so famous for her zeal as a temple-builder. 

Since the fall of the Peshwas (1818) no large temple has been built 
at Nasik. The only building with any pretensions to architectural 
merit that dates since the British rule is the Kapurthala fountain and 
rest-house near Balaji’s temple which was built in 1878. 

Most of the Nasik temples are of stone and mortar. The best stone 
has been brought from the Ramsej-Bhorgad hills about six miles 
north of Nasik. Three temples have special architectural merit, 

Ramji’s in Panchvati, Narushankar’s c.r the Bell temple on the left 
bank of the river near the chief crossing, and iSundar-mirayan’s 
in Aditviir Puth. Of these the largest and simplest is Ramji's 
and the most richly sculjiturcd is Narushankar’s; ISundai’-uaiayan’s 
comes between the two others both as reganls size and ornament. 

Beginning in the north, in Aditvdr Peth in New Nasik where the Sundar-ndrdyan, 
river takes its first bend to the south, on rising ground on the right 
or west bank about a hundred feet aliovo the river-bed, is the 
temple of Sundar-iiarayan. It faces cast and measures about 
eighty feet square standing on a stone plinth about three feet high. 

On the ea.st north and south it is entered by flights of steps 
each with a richly carved and domed portico with front and side 


^Sanitary (’oiniuissioner'h IvP[»oit (IbSl), 4^), 
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arches in the waving- edged style locally known as the mimhdr or 
Musalman prayer-niche. To the west or shrine end the outside of 
the temple is rounded. Ov'er the centre of the building is a large 
dome and behind the dome is a handsome spire. The whole is of 
beautifully dressed stone and is highly ornamented, especially the 
main or eastern door which is richly carved with figures, chains, 
bells, and tracery. In 1 848 the central dome was struck by lightning. 
It was restored in 1858, but some broken ornaments on the north 
and west show traces of the damage. In the shrine are three black 
stone images, a three-feet high Xaraj’an in the middle and a smaller 
Lakshmi on either side. Though they are about fifty feet from the 
outer wall and are separated from it by three gates, the building is 
so arranged that at sunrise on the 20th or 21st of March the sun’s 
rays fall at Kara^-an’s feet. The lamp which burns at the shrine 
is said to be visible from the gate of the Kapaleshvar temple which 
is about 1000 yards off on the other .side of the river. The temple 
charges are met and a large number of Brahmans are fed on Kdrtik 
shiidi.llta 14th (November-December) from a Government grant of 
£82 3s. (Rs. 82 IJ). From the east or main entrance a flight of 
sixty-eight dressed stone steps leads to the river. Once a year on 
the Kdrtik (November-December) full-moon the steps and the temple 
are brilliantly lighted. Over the east doorway, a marble tablet, with 
a Devanagari inscription in seven lines of small letters, states that 
the temple was built by Gangadhar Yashvant Chandrachud in 1 756. 
The cost of the temple and flight- of steps is said to have been about 
£100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000). On the spot where the temple stands 
there is said to have been an old Hindu temple which was destroyed 
by the Musalmans and the site made a burying-ground. On the 
overthrow of Musalman rule probably about 1750 Peshwa BalAji 
is said to have destroyed the graveyard, cleared the ground of the 
bones, and sanctified the spot on which the pre.sent temple was built. 


On the river bank a few yards noi'th of the flight of steps which 
lead to Sundar-narayan’s temple, is a shrine of Ganpati, and 
to the south a Bairagi’s inonastery or math. Near the monastery 
is a pool called the Badi-ika Sangavi into which, accordino- to the 

local .story, Hemadpant, the temple-building ministorof Eamchandra 
the fifth Devgiri Yadav ruler (1271 -1800) threw the philosopher’s 
stone which he had brought from Ceylon. Search was made and 
one link of an iron chain with which the pool wa.s drago-ed^ was 
turned to gold. The pool was drained dry, but the stone had 
disappeared. 


In the bed of the river, close below the Sundar-narayan stairs 
the next flight of steps are known as Ojha’s steps. Thev were 
built in 1808 at a cost of about £200 (Rs. 2000)) On the hi h 
bank at the top of Ojha’s steps, on the north side is n, temole^f 
Dattatraya and a monastery of Raghunath Bhatji who about seventv- 
five years ago was famous tor his power of ciir;„r,. ,i; ... ^ 

controlling the elements. To the south is a temple of SV 
was built in 1820 by Bahijipant Niitu at n ^‘7 

(Rs. 10,000). The front hall or <1114 lUt'^house^ 1 

according l„ a« inacriptioa o., ,l.c east eS 
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built in 1845 {Shak 1767) by Narayanrao Yamaji Potnis. The cost 
is estimated at £600 (Rs. 6000). About fifteen yards to the south of 
this rest-house, at the foot of a pipal tree, is a four-armed Maruti, 
round which, in the hope of getting children, women are constantly 
walking and hundreds of lamps made of wheat-paste are burned. 
In the neighbourhood are several monasteries or maths and ascetics’ 
tombs or samddhis. 

About seventy yards south-east of Sundar-narayan’s is Uma- 
maheshvar’s temple. It faces east and is surrounded and hidden 
by a stone wall with two small houses in front which are washed 
by the river when it is in flood. Within the wall, in front of the 
temple, is a large wooden outer hall with a handsomely carved 
ceiling. In the shrine in the west, with a passage in front, are 
three black marble images about two feet high, Maheshvar or Shiv in 
the middle, Ganga on the right, and Uma or Parvati on the left. 
These are said to have been brought by the Marathas from the 
Kamatak in one of their plundering expeditions. The temple 
was built in 1768 at a cost of about £50,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) by 
Trimbakrdo Amriteshvar, the uncle of MMhavrao the fourth 
Peshwa (1761-1772). A yearly Government grant of £52 14s. 
(Rs. 527) is administered by a committee. Close to the north of 
Uma-maheshvar’s temple are about twenty ascetics’ tombs or 
samddhis. 

On the right bank of the river, about seventy yards south-east of 
Uma-maheshvar’s, stands Nilkantheshvar’s temple. It is strongly 
built of beautifully dressed richly carved trap. It faces east across 
the river and has a porch dome and spire of graceful outline. The 
object of worship is a very old ling said to date from the time of 
the mythic king Janak the father-in-law of Ram. An inscription in 
the front wall states that the present temple was built in 1747 {Shak 
1669) by Lakshmanshankar, brother of Narushankar Raja Bahadur 
of Malegaon, at a cost of about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). It has a 
yearly Government grant of £18 6s. (Rs. 183) and is managed by 
the family of Acharya Kashikar, In times of flood the rocks on 
which the temple stands are surrounded by water. In front of the 
temple a flight of steps leads to the water. 

About fifty yards south-west of Nilkantheshvar’s, and reached from 
it by a flight of forty-eight steps, is the Panchratneshvar temple, a 
brick and wood building which from outside looks like a house. 
The ling in this temple is believed to date from the time of Ram, 
and to take its name from the fact that Ram offered it gold, 
diamonds, sapphires, rubies, and pearls, a gift which is known as the 
five jewels or pnnchratna. The ling has a silver mask with five 
heads which it wears on certain days, especially' on the full-moon of 
Kdrtbk (November). The temple was built by Yadueshvar Dikshit 
Patvardhan in 1758 at an estimated cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000). 
The management is in the hands of the Dikshit family. In front of 
the temple is an ascetic’s monastery and outside of the monastery a 
small temple of Ganpati. About twenty feet south-east of Ganpati’s 
temple in a corner is a small broken image of Shitladevi, the small- 
pox goddess. When a child has small-pox its mother pours water 
8 23—64 
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over this image for fourteen days and on the fifteenth brings the 
child to the temple, -weighs it against molasses or s-weetmeats, and 
distributes them among the people. The image -n as broken about 
ninety years ago by one Rambhat Ghai-jmre. His only son -was 
sick with small-pox and though he did all in his power to please the 
godde.ss his son died. Enraged with his loss, Rambhat went np to 
the goddess and broke off her hands and feet. Though maimed the 
people still trust in Shitladevi, and during small-pox epidemics so 
much water is poured over her that it flows in a stream down the 
stone steps to the river. 

High above the river-bed, about ten yards east of Panchratneshvar’s, 
is a temple of Ram called Gora or the White to distinguish it from 
the Black or Kala Ram across the river in Panchvati. The temple is 
reached by a flight of forty dressed stone steps from the river side. 
There is also a smaller door from the town side on the north. In 
front of the temple is a large outer hall or mhhumandap about 
sixty feet square. It has room for about 2000 people, the men 
sitting below and the women in the gallery. Every morning and 
evening holy books or purdns are read almost always to a crowd of 
listeners. In this outer hall are four figures, about three feet high, 
of Ganpati, Maruti, Godavari,' and Mahishasnr-mardani or the 
buffalo-slaying goddess. On the left is an eight-trunked Ganpati, 
and on the right an eight-armed Mahishdsur-mardani with 
beautiful images of Shiv and Parvati. The image of Godavari to 
the north has lately been added. Facing the shrine and about fifty 
feet in front of it is a Maruti. In the shrine is a group of five 
white marble images two and a half feet high. The central image 
is Ram, on either side are Lakshman and Sita, and at their feet 
Bbarat and Shatrughna, Ram’s half-brothers. The temple was built 
in 1782 by Devrao Hingne, ydy/n’rdu'r of Chandori. A great yearly 
festival on JyesJdh shitddha 10th (June- July) in honour of the image of 
Godavari is paid for and other temple charges are met from a grant 
by the Hingne family. This family supplied the chief house-priests 
or upddhydyasto Bajiraothe second Peshwa (1720-1 740). They were 
afterwards raised to the rank of Sirdars and for many years their 
fortunes were bound up with the Peshwas. The beautifully carved 
Hingne^s vdda belongs to this family.^ 

On raised ground in the river-bed, about twenty yards south of 
Gora Ram’s, is Murlidhar’s temple. In the shrine of this temple is 
a group of cleverly cut white marble figures about three and a half 
feet higL In the centre Murlidhar or the Harp-bearer, stands on 
one foot with a harp in his hand, and by his side are two cows each 
with a calf. The image was brought from Chandori by the Hingne 
family. When dressed in woman’s robes as ardhandrisJn-ar the 
half-man half-woman deity, it is much admired. The temple^ was 
built in 1828 by one Dada BcTva. Between this and Gora^ Ram’s 
temple are several stone platforms raised in honour of w'omen who 
have burnt themselves with their dead husbands. Finni the first of 
Shrdvcm vadija (July -August), in the hall in front of the images 


1 Details are given above pp. 493-495. 
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a ndm-saptdlia or recital of the god’s names goes on for seven days. 
During these seven days there is an unceasing clashing of cymbals 
and singing of songs. One band of eight to thirty men of all except 
the depressed castes plays and sings for three hours and then gives 
charge to another party. On the eleventh of the same fortnight a 
palanquin-procession or dindi starts about three in the afternoon 
and returns about nine at night. From 100 to 400 people attend. 
On the following day a feast is given to about 500 Brahmans and 
cymbal-players. 

Close to Murlidhar’s temple is a temple to Shiv under the name 
of Vriddheshvar. It is a square stone building of no beauty and 
contains a stone ling. It was built by the Durve family in 1763. 
This god has no devotees and no festival, as his worship is believed 
to bring bad fortune. 

Conspicuous by its ugly red and white dome is Tarakeshvar’s 
temple about fifty yards south-east of Gora Ram’s, in the bed of the 
river, opposite to Narushankar’s or the Bell temple. It is a some- 
what ugly stone building with a portico and an inner shrine with a 
ling. In the veranda is a well ornamented bull or nandi. The 
temple has no endowment and no special festival. Two small 
tablets built high up in the back wall of the veranda state that it 
was built in 1780 (Shak 1702) by Krishnadas Paranjpe. 

Balaji’s temple is a large and rich but clumsy -looking building 
about ten yards south-west of Tarakeshvar’s. The temple is re- 
garded with peculiar holiness as being at the meeting of the Goda- 
vari and the small Sarasvati stream, which flows under the temple. 
The bed of the river in front of the temple is paved, and the gi’ound 
floor fronting the river is faced with stone arches. Thirty steps lead 
to the upper storey whose side-walls and interior are more like a large 
dwelling-house than a temple. In front of the shrine is a court 
about fifty feet square, and to the west of the court, within an outer 
hall, is the shrine, an oblong building about forty feet by twenty. 
The shape of the shrine is interesting as it resembles a nave with 
two aisles and a chancel or apse at the west end. Part of the 
walls of the outer hall are covered with rough but spirited paintings 
of scenes from the Eamayan, Mahabharat, and the Purans. The 
paintings are renewed every few years. In the shrine are three 
small copper images, Balaji the god of riches in the centre, Rama- 
devi on his right, and Lakshmi on his left. Balaji always wears 
a gold mask and jewellery worth about £-5000 (Es. 50,000), and he 
has silver vessels worth about £300 (Rs. 3000) more. The temple was 
built in 1771 at an estimated cost of about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) by 
a Vir Vaishnav named Bilppaji Bava Gosavi son of Trimbak Bava 
or Tinmaya Bava, The .story is that Gaupatrao, the father of Tin- 
maya, while travelling in the south found the image in the Tamra- 
parni river in Tinnevelly, and taking it with him set it up in his house 
at Junnar in Poona. In 1701, after Ganpatrao’s death, his son Tin- 
maya wa.s warned in a dream that within fifteen days Junnar would 
be burnt to a.shes. Leaving Junnar he settled in Nasik and built 
a temple for the image in liomvar Peth. Fi’om this in 1758 it was 
taken to another temple, and after Tinmaya’s death his son Bappaji, 
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in 1771, built the present temple. His father’s tomb is at the outer 
gate. Besides eleven Nasik villages, granted by the Peshwa and 
continued by the British, yielding a yearly revenue of £665 
(Es. 6650) Balaji’s temple has a yearly cash allowance of £129 28. 
(Es. 1291) and yearly grants from Scindia, Holkar, the Gaikwdr, the 
Dharampur chief, and others, worth about £810 (Es. 8100). Many 
presents of food and other gifts are also made. The revenue ia 
managed by the ministrants or fujdris. Part of it is required to 
pay interest on a debt which was incurred by a former manager. 
The rest is spent in daily doles of food to Brahmans Gosavis 
and Bairagis, and to meet the expense of the yearly car-festival 
between the 1st and 11th oi Ashvin shuddha (September- October) 
when the god is borne through the town in a small car drawn by 
two men. A rich worshipper sometimes invites the god to dine at 
his house. The god goes with the chief ministrant in a palanquin, 
accompanied by all the members of the ministrant’s family, and they 
arrange to cook the dinner and eat it. 

In Balaji’s temple the routine of daily worship begins with the 
kakad-drti or the wick-lamp-waving at six in the morning. The 
object of this ceremony is to awaken the god by well-omened 
songs or hhupulyds. A camphor-lamp is also waved before the 
image. About twenty-five persons attend. Service or puja is 
performed from nine to twelve and again from six to seven. 
After nine at night is performed the shej-drti, the object of 
which is to bring sleep to the god by songs and the waving of 
lamps. About twenty-hve people generally attend. On the first 
night of the Nine Nights or Aavrdtra festival, during the first fort- 
nip^ht of Ashcin (October), Bdlaji’s wheel-weapon or sudarshan is 
laid in a car and drawn through the town. The route is from 
Balaji’s temple along the paved river-bed, past the Delhi gate, 
then through the Nav Daryaja to Tiundha, past Dhondo Mahadev’s 
mansion, along old Tambat Ali to near the inside of the Trimbak gate, 
and then by a side lane past Hundivala’s vdda and Kakardya’s 
vdda back to Balaji’s temple. During the circuit the people of the 
houses by which the car passes offer flowers, plantain^ guavas, 
sweetmeats, cocoanuts, and money. Only people of the parts of the 
town through which it passes attend the car. The number is o-ene- 
rally about 600 of whom five-sixths are usually women. On '’each 
of the following nine days the image is seated on a carrier or vd 'han 
and borne round the outside of the temple. The carrier varies from 
day to day. On the first day it is a lion, on the second a horse on 
the third an elephant, on the fourth the moon, on the fifth the sun’ on 
the sixth the monkey-god Mdndi, on the seventh an ea<de on the 
eighth a peacock, on the ninth a serpent, and on the tenthlt is a.rain 
seated m the car. On the night of the seventh day the is 
married to Lakshmi. The attendance numbers about ‘^00 women 
and 400 ascetics each of whoi^^ (} On Ac seventh 

and eighth days the whole Brahman population of Nasik i.s fed 
1' ormcfly the feast was held on the twelfth dav on tl.o , „ x 
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his bungalow, broke the windows, and destroyed the furniture. 
Since then the feast has been held in a house near the temple. It 
lasts for two days as there is not room for more than half of the 
guests on one day. On the tenth day or Dasara, the images are 
placed in the car and the car is dragged round the hall or 
sabhdmandap. A large crowd of visitors come to worship the 
images in the evening. During these Navrdtra holidays five or 
six hundred rupees are collected. Some of these receipts are on 
account of kdnagi, a percentage on their profits which merchants 
and others lay by in the name of Balaji. On the eleventh day the 
chief images are taken in the car to the river and are bathed and 
worshipped. The ceremony on the river-bank lasts for about three 
hours. On this occasion two or three hundred musicians from the 
neighbouring villages attend and sing and play. Each of them gets 
a turban, varying in value from Is. to 2s. (8 an.s.-Re. 1). 

On the river-bank, about ten yards south of Balaji’s, are the tem- 
ples of Gondeshvar and Krishneshvar, which were built in 1776 by 
Dhondo Dattatraya Naygavkar at a cost of over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 
In the shrine of each is a white marble ling, both of which end in a 
five-headed bust of Mahfidev. Between the two temples is a third 
of Vithoba containing stone figures of Vithoba and Rakhmfibai 
each about one and a half feet high. These temples have no endow- 
ments and no special ceremonies. 

About fifty yards south-west of Gondeshvar’s and Krishneshvar’s 
and about 500 feet west of the river-bank, stands the temple of 
Tilbhandeshvar. It is a plain brick structure with a porch, an 
inner shrine, and a spiral top or dome. The ling is a plain 
stone pillar two feet high and five feet round. It is the largest 
ling in Ndsik. It owes its name to a story that every year it grows 
the length of a grain of sesamum or til. It was built in 1 763, at 
a cost of about £2500 (Rs. 25,000), by Trimbakrao Amriteshvar 
Pethe, the uncle of Madhavrao the fourth Peshwa (1761 -1772). It 
has a yearly Government grant of £17 4s. (Rs. 472) part of which is 
spent in payments to priests who daily recite ptirdns and kirtans. 
In front of the temple is a stone bull or nandi. Close by are 
several ascetics’ tombs or smnddhig, aud a group of temples to Devi, 
Vithoba, Xar.sing, and Vaman. On Makdahivardtra (January), and 
on each Monday in (S/m/raa (-July- August), at about three in the 
afternoon, a silver mask is laid in a palanquin aud borne round 
Nasik. On the way it is bathed in the river on the left bank near 
the Tarkeshvar temple, worshipped, and brought back. About a 
hundred people attend the procession. On Shivardtra (.January) and 
Vaikunth-chafnrdaslii (December- January), thousands of people visit 
the temple. On both of these days the god wears the silver mask 
and is dressed in rich clothes and adorned with fiowers. On the 
night of rni/iioJ/i-c/mt/irthns'/ii (December-.January)the god is dressed 
as ardhandriahvar, half as Mahadov and half as Parvati. 

About twenty yards south-westofTilbhandeshvar’s is Siddheshvar’s, 
a plain brick building with a stone ling. It was built by one Kale 
in 1775 at an estimated cost of £100 (Rs. 1000). It has no income 
and no worship. 
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About ten yards south of Siddbesbvar’s, at the foot of the pipal 
tree inside the Delhi gate, is a temple of Kashi-vishveshvar. This 
•vras built in 1798 by Khandubhat Daji Bhanavsi at an estimated 
cost of £150 (Rs. 1500). The stone pavement round the tree was 
built in the same year by one Povar Patil. The temple contains a 
ling, but has no income and no worship. 

Two or three yards west of Kashi-vishveshvar’s, at the meeting 
of the Gayatri and the Godavari, once washed by the river but now 
at some distance from it, is the temple of Murdeshvar or Mrigaya- 
dhi.shvar. According to a local story Mahadev rescued the five 
rivers, Gayatri, Savitri, Sarasvati, Shraddha, and Medha, who were 
pursued by their father Brahmadev and so earned the name of 
Mrigayadhishvar or the god of the chase. The temple was built 
in 1770 by Jagjivanrao Povar whose brother built the temple of 
Kapaleshvar in Panchvati. The temple has no endowments and 
no special ceremonies. About 100 yards west of Murdeshvar’s, in a 
lane on the Delhi gate road is a temple of Someshvar, a stone 
building with a domed top and a large ling. 

In the river-bed, about fifty yards south of Balaji’s temple, are the 
Kapurthala monuments which were built in memory of the chief of 
that state who died at Aden on his way to England in 1870.^ They 
include a shrine or samddhi, a fountain, and a rest-house with temple. 
The sarnddhi near the ferry is a plain stone structure with a marble 
inscription slab. It is moderate in size and of no particular 
interest. The fountain in the bed of the river, with an extensive 
stone pavement around it, is a handsome structure erected at a cost 
of £1261 (Rs. 12,610). It is about thirty feet high and consists of 
a basalt basement- with three steps, and over it a square 
superstructure with sides of white perforated marble. The whole is 
surmounted by a flat melon-shaped dome. On each side is carved a 
lion’s head which will be used as a spout when Nasik is provided 
with water-works. On tbe south face is the following inscription : 

Erected in memory of His Highness Eurzund Dilbund Rasukhoolat quad- 
Doulnt i Englishia Bajab i Bajgan Bajab Bundbeer Singh Baba dur Abloowal- 
lia, G.C.S.I., Valee I Kapoortballa Boundee Batonlee and Aoouna. Born in 
March 1832, 15tb C/.et Stimhnt 1888, and died at sea near Aden in April 1870, 22ud 
Chet ftumhnt 1926 ou his Way to England, to which country he was proceeding to 
pay his respects to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, Sovereign of the 
United Kingdom of England Ireland and Scotland and Empress of India and 
the Colonies. 

On the north face are inscriptions in Sanskrit and Urdu to the 
same purport. The rest-house, which is about twenty yards west of 
the fountain, is about thirty feet above the river-bed and is reached 
by twenty-four steps. The rest-house was built at a cost of £1469 
(Rs. 14,690). It is a cut-stone building with an open central court 
about thirty feet by twenty. In the west or back wall is a shrino 
with images of Ram, Lakshman, Sita, Ganga, and Godavari 


1 The Kapurthula state in the PanjAhlies between tiV O' an.l SI’ ore , 

and between 7o 3' and /o 3» east lon^fitiidc it Ji-i^ -ir. ' * 1‘^titude, 

a populatieii of 470,000, ami a v.'ulv ie\eiin.. ,a\ t square miles, 

-i-hi lilaek basalt is saiil t., ^ 

Rimsej, the bame quarry from which the K il-i Bhor^/ad fort near 

in i’ancln ati was built. 
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Between tlie DeHai and Nav gates, about seventy yards soutb-east 
of Murdesbvar’s, is the open altar-like shrine or chahutra of Muk- 
teshvar with a Jing. It is entirely in the bed of the river, and during 
the rains is surrounded with water. Near the altar are two holy 
pools or tirthas called Medha and Koti. The altar-shrine stands 
on a cut-stone plinth at the top of a flight of three stone steps. 
Yearly festivals are held on Akshatatritiya (May- June) and Mahd- 
shir.aratra (January-February), the charges being met by the Dikshit 
family. The shrine and the flight of steps were built in 1782 
by Ganpatrao Ramchandra Dikshit. Close by, on the river-bank, is 
a temple of Siddheshvar and one of the best rest-houses in Nasik, 
which were built in 1830 by a banker known as Chandorkar at a 
cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000). In the space in front of Chandorkar’s 
rest-house, and about twenty -five yards to the south along the bed of 
the river, about fifty tombs or samdcUtis mark spots where Hindus 
have been buried or burnt. A little to the south of these tombs is a 
shrine of Mdruti called the Rokda or Cash Maruti fi’om his practice 
of attending to no vows that are not paid in advance. 

About eighty yards south of Rokda Maruti’s shrine are the 
Satyanarayan temple and monastery, Nilkantheshvar’s shrine, and a 
small temple of Mahotkateshvar Ganpati. Satyanarayan’s shrine 
and monastery are in the same building which is of wood and has 
a small niche to Devi in the west or back wall, and a shrine of 
Satyanarayan iu a corner of the south wall. A door in the north 
corner of this building leads to a small temple of Nilkantheshvar 
Mahadev. It is a stone building with a shrine and porch. The 
shrine has what looks like an old door-post of about the twelfth or 
thirteenth century much like the door-post of the ruined Someshvar 
temple at Gangapur five miles west of Nasik.^ The shrine is about 
twelve feet square and has a ling with a high case or shdliinkha. In 
the porch facing the ling is a bull or nandi which may be old. 
A door in the north-east corner of this temple leads to the shrine 
of Mahotkateshvar Ganpati, the object of worship being a large red 
figure of Ganpati in the centre of the building between two pillars. 

About 150 yards south-east of Satyanarayan’s monastery a winding 
road passing the Ashra gate leads to the shrine of Diirgadevi, a 
small stone and mortar building about four feet wide and eight feet 
high, with in its back or west wall an image of Dr.rgadevi besmeared 
with red-lead. About 190 yards south-east of Durgadevi’s shrine 
are the Varashimpi’s steps which were built by a tailor named Vara. 
Here also are steps which led up to the ruined Ketki gate and four 
shrines or chliatris erected in memory of burnt or buried Hindus, 
one of them in honour of the father of Mr. Raghoji Trimbakji 
Sfinap. 

About 100 yards further south, below the crossing of the east 
Bombay-Agra road, is Talkute’s temple, the last building on 
the right bank of the river. It is a small Mahadcv's temple of 
stone with rich ornament and a graceful porch dome and spire. 
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It was built in 1783 by a tailor named Sopansbet Tdlkute, at an 
estimated cost of £2000 (Rs. 20,000). It contains a ling and in the 
porch is a bull or nandi. When in flood the river surrounds the 
temple. About a hundred yards south of this temple is the Hindu 
burning-ground. 


Including those in Panchvati, there are sixteen temples on the left 
bank and side of the river. Beginning with those farthest up the 
stream, the first beyond the Aruua, to the north-west of Kapaleshvar 
and about eighty yards north-west of the very holy Ramkund, is a 
temple of Vithoba locally held to benot less holy thanVithoba’s temple 
at Pandharpur. The buildings include an enclosed yard with a rest- 
house. In the right of the yard is the monastery of the Bairagi in 
charge, and in the left the temple, a brick and stone building, with a 
porch and an inner temple and spire. The image is supposed to be the 
same as the Pandharpur Vithoba. The story is that one Vishvanfith 
or Devdatt, a blind or sick Brahman, for the accounts vary, was left 
by a band of Pandharpur pilgrims in Nasik. In his grief that he 
should not see the god, he sat by the river mourning and refusing 
food. While he sat Vithoba in the form of a Brahman tempted 
him to eat, but in vain. This devotion so pleased the god that he 
assumed his proper form, and in answer to Vishvanath’s prayer 
promised to remain in Nasik. The temple was built in 1755 by 
Tatya Kakirde at an estimated cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000). In the 
shrine is the image of Vithoba two and a half feet high with Rddha on 
his right and Rukmini on his left. It has a yearly Government grant 
of £46 (Rs.460), A large fair is held on Ashadha shuddha 11 th (June- 
July), and on the second day many Brahmans are fed. The Bairagi’s 
monastery near the temple was built fifty years ago by Bairagis at a 
cost of £1000 (Rs. 10,000). To the north and west are rest-houses 


which are always full of Bairagis. In the monastery are many 
metal images, chiefly of Ram Lakshman and Sita, who get yearly 
presents from Bombay Bhatias. To the south, on a raised platform, 
built in 1763 by Jagjivanrao Povar, is an image of a five-faced or 
panchmitkhi Maruti. In the open air a few yards east of the five- 
faced Maruti is Baneshvar ling. The foundation of a temple was 
laid in 1780, but the building was never finished. Accordino- to the 
local story the god warned the builder that he did not wish°to have 
any temple. Persons in bad cii-cumstances or suffering from fever 
often cover the ling with rice and whey, a dish calfed dahihhdt. 
Near it is a temple in honour of the Godavari, with an image of the 
goddess Ganga. It was built in 1775 by Gopikabai, the mother of 
iladhavrfio the fourth Peshwa. It has a yearly Government grant of 
£2 (Rs. 20 )and a yearly festival in Jyeshtha (June-July) ^To tie 
north of the Ramkundare several other temples and stone ro’st-houses 
which also were budt by Gopikabfii at a total cost of f 7 fin 
(Rs. 7000). One of these is a temple sacred to the five-gods or 
panehayatan Samb, Devt, Surya, and Vishnu. To the 

south-west 01 the Kamkund are eleven 4-1 n t . 

Panohdeval. The, ere under rr.ler d„ “eg “h" 

Near the Ramkund, about thirty vaiYb «onfn 1 c tt-., , . 

.e„ple, is AigerMvaW„na,ter,/a S 
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built in 1788 by Amritrav Sbivdev Vincburkar at an estimated cost 
of £500 ( Rs. 5()00) in memory of Ajgarbava, a Kanoja Brabman, 
a cavalry soldier who turned ascetic. He was called Ajgarbava or 
the Ajgar devotee, because like the serpent of that name he was 
indifferent to anything that happened. 

About seventy feet south-east of Ramkund are the Ahalyabai build- 
ings including temples to Ram and Mahadev, and a rest-house. 
These are all solid structures which were built at an estimated cost 
of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) in 1785 by the princess Ahalyabai Holkar, the 
famous temple-builder. Ram’s temple is a massive square building 
of brick and stone with an outside flight of steps. It contains images 
of Ram, Lakshman, and Sita, which are said to have been all found 
in the Ramkund. There are also images of Ahalyabai and Maruti. 
Special festivals in honour of the images are held in the Ghaitra 
navrdtra (March-April) from the first to the ninth days of the 
bright half of the month. To the south of Ram’s temple is 
Mahadev’s temple generally called the Gora or White Mahadev. It 
is a graceful building with porch shrine and spire. The object of 
worship is a ling. To the east of the temple of White Mahadev is 
the rest-house, with a row of arches along the east and west fronts. 

East of Ajgarbava’s monastery, about fifty feet above the river 
bank at the top of a high flight of steps, about forty yards from 
the Ramkund and exactly opposite Sundar-narayan’s, is the temple 
of Shiv Kapale-shvar or the Skullwearing Mahadev. The present 
building stands on the site of an older temple which was destroyed 
by the Moghals. Its architecture is square and massive with little 
ornament. Its shrine is at the east end. Its notable white cement 


1 Ahalyabai Holkar, for thirty years (1765 - 1795) the ruler of Holkar s possessions, 
was the widow of the son of Mallidvrdo, the founder of the Holkar family. Her 
husband died in his father's lifetime, and as her son who was insane died a year 
after he assumed the sovereignty (1765), Ahaiydbdi took up the reins of govern- 
ment, selecting Tukoji Holkar as the commander of her army, associate in the state, 
and ultimate successor. Her success in the internal administration of her domi- 
nions was extraordinary and her memory is still universally revered for the justice 
and wMsd(nn of her administration. Her great object was, by a just and moderate 
‘ government, to improve the comlition of the country, while slie promoted the 
I happiness of her subjects. She maintained but a small force independent of her terri- 
i torial militia ; but lier troops were sutfieient, aided by the equity of her adminis- 
1 tration, to preserve internal tranquillity ; and she relied on the army of the state and 
on her own reputation for safety against all external enemies. Her first principle 
of government appears to have been moilerate assessment and an almost sacred 
respect for the rights of village officers and proprietors of lands. She sat 
every day, for a considerable period, in open court, transacting public business. She 
heard every complaint in person, and although she continually referred causes to 
courts of equity and arbitration and to her ministers tt>r settlement, she was always 
accessible, and so strong was her sense of duty on all points connected with the 
distribution of justice that she is represented as not only patient, but unwearied, in 
the investigation of the most insignificant causes when appeals were made to her 
decision. It appears above all extraordinary how she had mental anti bodily powers 
to go through the labours she imposetl upon herself, and Mhich from the age of 
thirty to that of sixty, when she (lied, were unremitted. The hours gained from 
the affairs of the state were all given to acts of devotion and charity ; and a deep 
sense of religion appears to have strengthened her mind in the performance of her 
worldly duties. Her charitable foundations extend all over India and at her magni- 
ficent tomb on the banks of the Narbada, fifty miles south of Indor, her image is 
worshipped along witli that of Mahadev in whose temple it is. Malcolm’s Central 
India, 1. 157-195 ; Indian Antiquary, IV. 346-347. 
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dome distinguishes it from the neighbouring temples. The only 
object of worship is a ling which has no guardian bull. This is 
one of the most important temples in Nasik and is always risited by 
pilgrims. The interior was built by Kolis in 1738 at an estimated 
cost of £500 (Rs. 5000), and the outer or western part at a cost of 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) in 1 763 by Jagjivanrao Povar, a Maratha officer 
whose descendants are now headmen of Nasik. The following tale 
explains the origin of the name God of the Skull, and the absence 
of the attendant bull. In the course of a discussion as to which of 
them was the chief of the gods Brahma’s taunts so enraged Shiv 
that he cut off one of Brahma’s heads. The skull stuck to Shiv’s 
back and as he was unable to get rid of his burden in heaven 
he fled to earth. Wandering in search of a place where he 
might wash away his guilt, he chanced to hear a white bull tell 
his mother that he would kill his master, a Brahman, and then go 
to the Godavari and wash away the sin. Shiv watched the bull 
slay his master, turn black with guilt, go to a pool in the Godavari, 
and come out white as snow. The god followed the bull’s example 
and in the pool the skull dropped off. In reward for the bull’s 
advice Shiv is said to have excused him from doing duty in front 
of his temple.^ The flight of steps up the hill in front of this 
temple was built by Krishnaji Patil Povar, a relation of Jagjivan- 
rdo’s, at a cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000). The temple has a yearly 
Government grant of £27 10s. (Rs. 275). The days sacred to the 
god are d/ci/nts/uT-ardtra (January. February), Mondays in Shrdvan 
(July- August), and Vaikunth-chaturdafshi (December- January). On 
the Mahdshivardtra at about four in the afternoon a silver mask 
of Mahadev is laid in a palanquin, taken round Panchvati, and 
bathed in the Ramkund. About a hundred people attend the 
procession. On this day and on Vaikunth-r.liaturdasJd (December- 
January) thousands of the people of Nasik visit the temple. On both 
of these days the god wears the silver mask and is adorned with rich 
clothes and flowers. On the night of Vaikunth-chaturdas}ii{Decemhev- 
January) the god is dressed half asiSIahadev and half as Parvati. On 
every Monday in Shrdvan at three in the afternoon the silver 
mask is laid in a palanquin and taken round Panchvati when about 
a hundred people accompany the procession. On its return the mask 
is bathed in the Ramkund and worshipped. 

About fifty yards north of Kapaleshvar’s is a well built stone 
temple of Pataleshvar, facing east. The temple, which is handsomely 
ornamented, is said to have been built by one Bhagvat a few years 
after Ramji’s temple. It was struck by lightning some years ago. 
Traces of the damage can still be seen in the north-east corner. ° 

About 400 yards north of Pdtalesh van’s, on the wooded banks of 
the Aruna stream, is a built pool called Indrakund where Indra is 
said to have bathed and been cured of the thousand ulcers with which 
he was afflicted under the curse of the sage Gautama whose wife he 
had violated. The pool is said to hold water till far in the hot 
weather. 


1 The same story is toW of the corresponding Skull Shrine in 
nedy’s Hindu Mythology, 296. 
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About eighty yards south of Indraknnd is Muthya’s Mandir, a Chapter XFf. 
temple of Rdm built in 1863 by Ganpatr^o Muthe in memory of piacta of^tcroot. 
his father. To the west under a canopy is a Maruti looking east. 

The temple has a floor of white marble and several square wooden Nasik. 

pillars supporting a gallery. From the ceiling are hung many Temples, 
lamps. In the shrine, which faces west, are images of Eflm and Sita. 

About 150 yards north of Muthya's Mandir is a large building Krishna Mandir. 
known as Rasters vdda said to have been built about 1 760 by a member 
of the Raste family. Opposite the vdda is Gopikabai’s Krishna 
Mandir, a wooden building with a central hall and side aisles 
supported by plain pillars which uphold a gallery where women sit 
to hear kathds and purdns. 

About half a mile east of the Krishna Mandir, and about fifty SUa Ghtmpha. 
yards north-east of the temple of Kala Ram, close to some very old 
and lofty banyan trees which are believed to be sprung from the 
five banyans which gave its name to Panchvati, is the Sita Gumpha or 
Sita’s Cave. The cave is hid by a modern rest-house whose front is 
adorned with some well carved wooden brackets in the double lotus 
and chain style. A large ante- room (30' 9" x 8' 2" x S') leads into 
an inner room (19' X 12' 4" x 10'), in whose back wall a door leads 
down seven steps to a vaulted chamber (5' 8" broad and 7' high). In 
the back of this chamber a door opens into a close dark shrine on 
a two-feet higher level (9' 10" square and 9' high) with images of 
R^m, Lakshman, and Sita in a large niche in the back wall. A door 
(2' 7" X 1' 8") in the left wall of the shrine leads one step down to a 
small ante-room (3' X 2' 6" x 5' 2" high) at the foot of the left wall of 
which an opening 1'8" high by 1' 3'' broad, only just large enough 
to crawl through, leads two steps down to a vaulted room (9' 3" x 5' X 9' 

9" high) . A door in the east wall of this room leads to a shrine of 
Mahadev on a one-foot higher level. The shrine is vaulted, about 7' 2" 
square and about 9' high, with a made ling about three inches high. 

All these rooms and shrines are without any opening for air or light. 

Behind the Mahadev shrine is said to be the entrance to an 
undergroimd passage now blocked, which led six miles north to 
Ramsej hill, where Ram used to sleep. It was in this cave that 
Ram used to hide Sita when he had to leave her, and it was from 
here that Sita was carried by Ravan disguised as a religious beggar. 

The shrine has no grant. The ministrant, who is a Kunbi Gosflvi, 
levies a fee of gd. (^ <nina) from every pilgrim who visits the cave 
and supplies him with a guide who carries a lamp. He is said to 
make a considerable income. 

About 900 yards east of Sita Gumpba, is the temple of Kflrta Kdrta MaruH. 
Mflruti on high ground beyond the Vaghddi stream. It was built by 
Raghunath Bhat Karta in 1781. The image of Maruti is about 
nine feet high. In the neighbourhood are a temple of Mahalakshmi 
built by Khedkar at a cost of £200 (Rs. 2000) to the west aud 
an eight-sided temple of Murlidhar to the south without any image. 

The image which belongs to this temple as well as the image of 
Narhari were brought into the to-svn when Narsingpura was deserted. 

Close by, in Ganeshvadi is a temple with a red image of Ganpati, 
which was built in 1767 by the hidkarni of Ndsik at a cost of £500 
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(Es. 5000). A fair is held on tilicJuinth, the fourth day of the 
bright half of Mdgh (January-Febrnary). 

In the south side of a field, about a hundred yards south-east of 
Sita^s cave, is a smooth flat-topped mound of earth about thirty feet 
high, ninety paces round, and twelve feet across at the top. The 
mound is much like the Gaugapur mound and the M'hole of the 
surface is of earth.^ There i.s no legend connected with it. The 
popular, and probably the correct, belief is that the mound is modern, 
made at the time of building Kala Eam’s temple, which is about 
eighty yards to the west of it. The earth is said to have formed a 
slope to the top of the walls up which the heavy stones used in 
building the temple were dragged. AVIien the building was finished 
the earth was cleared away from the walls and piled into this mound. 
Large numbers of modern stone chips scattered over the mound 
support the belief. At the same time these modern stone chips may 
be only a surface deposit, and considering its likeness to the Gangapur 
and Malhar mounds to the west of the city this mound seems 
worth examining. 

About eighty yards west of the earthen mound is the temple of 
Kala Earn or Shri Bamji, one of the finest modern temples in 
Western India. A seventeen-feet high wall of plain dressed stone 
surrounds a well-kept enclosure 245 feet long by 105 broad. It is 
entered through a gate in the middle of each of the four walls. 
Over the east gate is a music room or nagnrkltdna, which, at a 
height of about thirty feet from the ground, commands a fine general 
view of Nasik. Inside of the wall, all round the enclosure runs a 
line of cloisters of pointed Musalman arches. In front of the cloisters, 
on each side, is a row of trees, most of them ashoku Jonesia asoka. 
In the centre of the north wall a staircase leads to a flat roof twelve 
feet broad, twenty-one feet high, and about four feet below the level 
of the top of the parapet that runs along its outer edge. In the east 
of the enclosure isadetached outer hallov .Mhhd.mandap [75' X 3F x 12') 
open all round, handsomely and plainly built of dressed stone. It is 
supported on four rows of square stone pillars, ten pillars in each 
row. The rows of pillars, which are about twelve feet high, form a 
central and two side passages, each pair of pillars in the same 
row being connected by a Musalman arch with waving edges. The 
hall stands on a plinth about a foot high, outside of which on the 
north and south sides is a terrace or outer plinth about a foot above 
the level of the court. The hall is used for htthda or ifaratha 
sermons, and fur purdu or scripture readings. About two yard.s from 
the north-we.st corner of the hall are a shrine of Ganpati to the 
right and of Martand to the left.^ .About four yards further west 
on a star-shaped stone plinth about two and a half feet hio-h stands 
the temple, eighty-three feet from east to west by sixty ^fe'et from 
north to south. It has one main porch with a cupola roof to the 
east and small doors to the north and .south. The central dome and 


* See below Govardhan-Gang^pur. 

^ These two small shrines are old. They were preserved nnde,- -i.. , 

made >>y Odhekar when he bought the ground on which the temple stai'ids, ^ 
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the dome over the eastern cupola are in the grooved melon style. 
On the top of each is a waterpot with a stopper in its mouth. The 
spire, which is sixty-nine feet high and surmounted with a gilt 
cone, is plain except that up its edges there runs a curious fringe of 
waterpots, whose outsides are protected by sheaths. The general 
plainness of the temple is relieved by horizontal bands of moulding. 
In each of the side walls and in the north and south faces of the 
tower are two empty niches, and at the east end of the spire is the 
figure of a lion. In the west wall are two niches in the tower and one 
in the spire. The whole is simple, elegant, and finely finished. The 
beautiful stone was brought from Dhair or Bhorgad fort near Eamsej, 
six miles north of Nasik. The temple is supposed to stand on the 
spot where Earn lived during his exile. It was built in 1782 by 
Sirdar Eangrao Odhekar on the site of an old wooden temple to 
which belonged the shrines of Ganpati and IMartand noticed above. 
The work is said to have lasted twelve years, 2000 persons being 
daily employed. According to an inscription in the shrine the total 
cost was about £2.20,000 (Es. 23,00,000). In the shrine in the 
west of the temple, on a beautifully carved platform, stand images 
of Edm, Lakshmau, and Sita, of black stone about two feet high. 
The image of Earn has gold moustaches and golden gloves. Besides 
the images mentioned, there are many of metal and stone, chiefly 
of Martand, Ganpati, Dattatraya, and Maruti. The temple enjoys a 
yearly Government grant of £122 os. (Es. 1222^), and the village 
of Shingve, which yields a yearly revenue of £80 (Es. 800), supports 
the music room or The Odhekar family also gives £8 

(Es. 80) a month, and about £100 (Rs. 1000) a year are realised from 
the daily presents. 

The first part of the daily service consists of the JcdJcad-drti or 
wick-waving at about six in the morning, when about 100 persons 
attend. At about ten a service by the temple ministrant follows. It 
consists of bathing the images, dressing them with clothes ornaments 
and flowers, burning incense and a clarified butter lamp, and offering 
food or naivcdya. On this occasion no visitors attend. About nine at 
night is the shej-drti or the bed-waving, when twenty to fifty persons 
attend. The day specially sacred to the god is lidui-itarami, a festival 
which lasts for thirteen days in Chaitm (March- April). The rites 
differ from those of ordinary days in nothing except that the robes 
and ornaments are richer and more beautiful. The attendance is 
considerably larger. On the eleventh of these thirteen days is the 
car or rath fair, when people from the town and the villages round 
attend to the number of 7o,0U0 or 80,0U0. At this time the temple 
is so crowded that both gates have to bo used, the east for men and 
the north for women. Two cars presented by Gopikilbai, the mother 
of Madhavrao the fourth Peshwa (1701-1772), are driven through the 
city. The cars are kept in repair by the Eastia family and are similar 
in appearance except that one is larger than the other. ^ The larger 
consists of a wooden platform IT x 8' on solid wooden wheels. On 
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RAstia's vdila on the lelt of the road going from Kamji's temple to RAmkuud. 
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the platform twelve wooden pillars support a canopy and at one end 
is a smaller canopy in which the images of the god are placed during 
the procession. The larger car conveys the image of Ram and about 
ten Brahmans. It is pulled by about 100 people with ropes. The 
smaller car called Viman carries an image of Maruti and some 
Brahmans and is pulled by about fifty people. The cars start about 
three in the afternoon and are brought back to the temple about 
twelve at night. The route is from the temple by Karta Maruti, 
through Ganeshvadi and the fair-weather market, by Rameshvar and 
Eamkund and Efistia’’s mansion back to the Kala Ram temple. In 
the soft sandy surface of the fair-weather market the cars are dragged 
backwards and forwards. The cars reach Ramkund about seven in 
the evening and stop there for three hours, when a complete service 
with fireworks is performed. During the whole time that the 
procession is moving the temple ministrant has to walk backwards, 
his face towards the car and his hands folded. 


The other special holidays are the eleventh day ekdclashi in each 
fortnight of every Hindu month, when in the evening the feet or 
pcidukds of Ram are set in a palanquin or pdikhi and the palanquin 
is carried round the temple inside the outer wall. Except in Ashddh 
and Kdrtik (July and November) when 200 to 300 people come, the 
attendance is not more than 100 or 150. This palanquin show also 
takes place on the Dusara, the tenth of the bright half of Ashvin 
(September- October) when the feet are taken outside the town to 
cross the boundary.^ About 100 people attend and 1000 to 2000 
persons visit the temple on Dasara day. On the JIakar SanJcrdnt (12th 
January) 4000 to 10,000 persons, chiefly men, visit the temple. On 
the next day (13th January), almost all Hindu women visit the 
temple to offer turmeric or halad, saffron or hunkii, and sugared 
sesamum to Ram's wife Sita and give them to each other. 


Bhairav. To the north of Ramji’s temple is a shrine of Bhairav which was 

built in 1793 by Kanphate Gosavis at an estimated cost of about 
£100 (Rs. 1000). Close to the north of it is a monastery built by 
Kanphate Gosavis in 1773 and repaired in 1858 by an idol-seller. 
It has a ling of Mahadev and several ascetics’ tombs. 

Shaiilcardcliarya LeavingKalaRam's by the middle door in the south wall, a winding 
Monastery. leads south-west towards the river. After about fifty yards, 

a large two-storied rest-house on the left gives entrance to an 
enclosure in the centre of which is a tomb of a Shankaracharya or 
Shaiv pontiff, and a temjde of Shiv with wooden pillars on the north 
and some fine stone masonry in the south. At the back of the 
enclosure is a large three-storied monastery for Shaiv ascetics. 

In the time of the second Peshwa (1720-1740) Sachchidanand 
Shankaracharya is said to have come from Shriugeri in Maisur and 
stayed in Nasik. He died in Nasik after choosing as his successor 
a disciple of the name of Brahmanand. Soon after his appointment 
Brahmanand sickened and died within a month. Both are buried 


1 The reason why the god is taken across the boundary on Dasara day is said to be 
because it is the beginning of the fair season, when travelling again becomes possible. 
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in tliis enclosure. The tombs and temple are said to have been 
built by Peshwa Savai Madhavrao (a.d. 1 774), the front rest-house 
by Nana Fadnis (1760-1800), and the monastery by Narushankar 
(1750). The total cost is estimated at £1600 (Ks. 16,000). Besides 
an allowance of £50 (Rs. 500) from the revenues of Pimpalner, the 
monastery has a yearly Government grant of £28 16s. (Rs. 288). 
About eighty yards further west a paved lane, lined with rest-houses 
and small shops, leads to the river bank a little above Narushankar’s 
temple. 

Ndrushankar’s Temple, also called the temple of Rameshvar, is the 
richest and most highly sculptured building in Nasik. It stands 
on the left bank of the Godavari opposite to Balaji’s and Tarakeshvar’s 
temples and to the east of the Ramgaya pool in which Ram is said 
to have performed funeral services in memory of his father. The 
temple though smaller than Kala Ram’s, the enclosure being 
124' X 83', is more richly carved, and has some humorous and clever- 
ly designed figures of ascetics. The temple stands in the middle 
of the enclosure. It includes a porch with the usual bull or aanth', 
an inner domed hall capable of holding about seventy -five persons, 
and the shrine facing west which contains the ling and is 
surmounted by a spire. The outer roof is elaborately carved, being 
a succession of pot-lids arrayed in lines and adorned at intervals 
with grotesque and curious figures of men, monkeys, tigers, and 
elephants. The west or main entrance porch has waving edged 
arches and many niches filled with cleverly cut figures. The top 
of the wall which encloses the temple is eleven feet broad. At 
each corner are semicircular domes about ten feet in diameter, and 
there is a fifth dome in the middle of the west wall with a large 
bell, dated 1721 in European-Arabic numbers. The bell which is 
six feet in circumference at the lip is probably Portuguese. It is 
said to have been brought either from Bassein or from Delhi ; but 
Bassein is more likely.^ In the great flood of 1872 the water of 
tbe river rose to the level of the bell. The top of the wall near the 
bell commands a fine view of the right bank of the Godavari. A 
high wall runs along the river bank, and over the wall rises a row 
of large throe or four storied houses. From the high ground to 
the north the land slopes towards tbe central hollow of the 
Sarasvati. From the yarasvati confused piles of gable ends rise 
up the slopes of Chitraghanta hill and behind it are the high 
lands of Mhasrul hill, Dmgar Ali, and Ganesh hill stretching east 
to Sonar Ali, on the crest of the north scarp of which is Mr. Raghoji 
Sanap’s house and to the east the level top of the Old Fort. 
The temple was built in 1747 by Narushankar Raja Bahadur of 
MAlegaon at an estimated cost of £180,000 (Rs. 18,00,000). The 


1 There are two similar bells, one at Mdhuli in Thana and the other at BhimA- 
shankar, about thirty miles south-west of Junnar. The Bhimftshankar bell, which is 
hung from an iron bar supported between two masonry pillars iu front of a temple, 
weighs three or four cwts. It has a Maltese cross with the date 17-7 or six years 
later than the NArushankar bell. It is said to have been brought from VAsind near 
KalyAn probably from some Portuguese church or convent. Tngonometrical Survey 
Report, 1877-78, 130. 
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Chapter XIV. flight of steps leading from tlie water’s edge to the temple was also 

Plarps lifTntprpst built by Ncaiu-ihiinkar in 1750 at a cost of £0000 (Rs. 00,000). 

To the north of Narashankar’s temple is a shrine of the goddess 
Nasik. Saptashringi.i Further north and out in the river a memorial 

Temples. 

ug, with an arched and pillared veranda to the west, was 
built in 1 878 by the widow of the family-priest of the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur in memoi-y of her husband. 

Besides these temples and shrines, along both sides of the riyer 
facing the different bathing pools or hunds, are a number of small 
temples and shrines dedicated some to Mahadev, some to Ganpati, 
some to Devi, and some to Maruti, These are all completely under 
water during floods. They seem never to be repaired and no one 
seems to look after them, except that the Municipality cleans them 
when they get choked with mud. 

This completes the temples and shrines on or near the banks of 
the Godtivari. Besides these the interior of Nasik has about twenty 
temples and shrines, most of them of Devi and one of Shani or the 
Bhadrakdli, planet Saturn. The most important of these is Bhadrakali’s temple 
in Tiundha or the Cross, a shrine without a dome or spire built by 
Gaupatrao Dikshit Patvardhan in 1790 at a cost of £3000 (Rs. 30,000), 
It enjoys a yearly grant of £24 (Rs. 240). It consists of an outer stone 
and brick wall with an entrance facing west. Inside this wall is a 
large open courtyard, with on the south side, a small garden, a well, 
and a building. The building is a well-built two-storied house with a 
tiled roof, and consists of an outer hall or sahluhnandap and a shrine. 
The hall which is about three feet higher than the courtyard is 
seventy feet by forty, and has a gallery ail round for the use of 
women. At the east end of the hall facing west is the shrine 
containing nine images on a raised stone seat. I’he chief image is 
a copper Bhadrakali less than a foot high. On either side of the 
central image are four stone images each about two and a half feet 
high, and at the foot of each four small metal images each less than 
a foot high. The yearly festival is in October during the Nacardtm 
or nine nights of the bright half of A^ihcbi, when about fifty 
Bihhmans sit during the day in the hall reading the saptnshati 
or seven hundred verses in honour of Devi from the Mtirkandeya 
Purun. Fiin'ms are read in the afternoon or at night, and lectures 
with mu.sic or hirtans are delivered at night. Moetiuo-s in 
connection with Brahman caste disputes and other matters are 
held here. This temple plays a leading part in the .services which 
are occasionally practi.sed during outbreaks of cholera. When the 
city is visited by cholera, versos from the midxshafi to appease 
Devi iind the planets are recited by a large nninhor of Brahmans 
for ten or twelve days. Then in honour of Kali the Brdhmans 
light a sacred fire and offer her the finest incense, butter 
rice, oil, and flower.s, wood of holy trees, and sacred grass^ 
When the fire sacrifice is going on the leading Brahmans or 
dhannudhihtns send a notice through the town nndcolh'ct rice fror ' 
a half to one and a qu.arter pounds and pi. {lann,<) or -Al 


1 See below Saptaaliring, 
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from each Hindu house. The rice is cooked and about eighty 
pounds are placed in a cart, turmeric saffron and red-powder are 
spread over it, and burning incense-sticks and five torches are set 
in the rice, one in the middle and four at the corners. At each 
comer the stem of a plantain, tree is fixed and to one of the 
plaintains a sheep is tied. A Mang woman who is supposed to be 
possessed by the cholera goddess declares whence the cholera 
spirit came and how long it will stay. She is bathed in hot water 
and dressed in a green robe and blue bodice, her forehead is marked 
with vermilion, a cocoanut, a comb, a vermilion-box, five betelnuts, 
five plantains, five guavas, five pieces of turmeric, and a pound of 
wheat are tied in her lap, and her face is veiled by the end of her 
robe. Four bullocks are yoked to the cart and in front of the cart 
the Mang woman, with folded hands, walks backwards, facing the 
cart, supported by two men. Lemons are waved round her head 
and cut and thrown away. In front of the woman walk a band of 
musicians, and a crowd of men women and children follow the cart 
cheering loudly. The cart is dragged out at the furthest point from 
that at which cholera first appeared, about two miles, to where four 
roads meet, and is there emptied. The rice and the sheep are 
carried off by the Mhdrs and Mdngs, and the cartmen and the 
Mang woman after waiting till next morning and bathing, return 
to the city. Two or three days after a feast is given to Brdhmans 
and milk or a mixture of milk, curds, and clarified butter is poured 
round the city as an offering to the cholera spirit. Bhatids and other 
rich pilgrims if they feed as many as three or four thousand 
Brahmans sometimes hold the feast in Kala Rdm's temple, but 
when, as is usually the case, not more than 500 are fed the feast 
is held in Bhadraktdi’s temple. The Navardtra festival ends on the 
last day of the full-moon of Ashvin (October). On the night of 
this day, which is known as the vigil full-moon or the kojdgari 
purnima, a fair is held and attended by many Hindus of all except 
the depressed classes. On the same night fairs are also held at 
KapMeshvar, Panchratneshvar, and Tilbhdndeshvar.^ 

Near Bhadrakali’s stands the temple of Saturn or Shani. It 
consists of a small shrine built into a wall and containing a rude 
stone image covered with red-lead. The image is worshipped 
every Saturday and also whenever the planet Saturn enters a new 
sign of the Zodiac, 

The two Renuka Mandirs in new and old Tambat Ali belong to 
the Tambats.® Each has a tiled roof without dome or spire. These 
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* Besides Bhadrakdli's, seven shrines are dedicated to different forms of den\ 
Chitraghanta near the top of Chitraghanta hill, an old shrine repaired in 1794 ; 
Ghrgyachi Devi Renuka, in the house of the Gdrgyas, with a monthly Government 
allowance of 4?. (Rs. 2) ; Gondlilyanchi Bh.agavati, built by Gondhlis at a cost of 
£50 (Rs. 500) ; Renuka in Kondbhat ParAnjpe’s house in Dingar Ali ; KAlika Deri in 
Tikdpura, built by Ok in 1779 at a cost of £50 (Rs. .500) ; Renuka Devi, built by 
Eevko AnAji Phrak in 1703 at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000) ; and MahAlakshmi on the 
way to DevlAli, built m 1775 by Upisane at a cost of £20 (Rs.200). This shrine is 
said to contain the image of the goddess which was the chief object of worship in the 
temple on Sondr Ali lull which is now the J.dma Mosque. 

Renuka is the mother of Parashurdm the sixth incarnation of Vishnu, 

B 23-66 
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temples contain no images but that of Eenuka. The chief festivals 
are during the Navaratra or the first nine nights of the bright half of 
Ashvin (October) and on the full-moon of Kdrti'k (November), 

The Sarasvati Keshav Mandir near Dingar Ali in Limbdbhat 
Prabhu’s house has a yearly Government grant of £11 8s. (Rs. 114). 

There are three small temples of Jaiumari or the cholera goddess 
in three different places beyond town limits. ^ The ministrants 
who are Marathas make considerable gains, especially when cholera 
is prevalent, as numbers of all castes make the goddess presents of 
cooked rice and curds called dahihhdt, a bodice or choli, cocoanuts, 
and money. 

There are two temples of Mahadev. One near Jenappa’s steps was 
built by a Lingayat in 1828. The other near Gharpure’s steps was 
built by Rambhat Gharpure in 1776 with the help of the Peshwa, 
This is a well known place for hemp or bhang drinking. 

There are two temples to Ganpati, a domed building inside the 
Nav gate made by Hingne, the other in the mginlir or dwelling- 
house style about fifty feet east of the jail in Aditvar Peth, built 
by Bapaji Lathe and enjoying a yearly Government grant of £17 2a. 
(Rs. 171). 

The temple of Khandoba on the Malhfir Tekdi outside the Malhar 
gate was built in 1748 by Mahddaji Govind Kakirde at a cost of 
£500 (Rs. 5000). It contains an image of Mdrtand on horse- 
back. Fairs are heldon Ohanipa-shasthi&aA Mdgh Purnirna (January- 
Febmary). 

The Svami-nardyan monastery is in the Somvar Peth and has 
the tomb of a saintly ascetic or Siddha-purusha. The Shenvis’ 
monastery is just to the north of the Collectors office. 

Besides these temples and shrines Nasik, including Panchvati, has 
about thirty rest-houses, several of which, especially in Panchvati, 
have been lately built by Bombay Bhatias. There are four 
saddvarts for the free distribution of uncooked food, and three 
annachhatras for the distribution of cooked food. 

In the bed of the Godavari, between Govardhan about six miles 
to the west and Tapovan about a mile and a half to the south-east 
of Nasik, are various bathing-places called tlrths and sacred pools 
called kunds. Most of the bathing-places are named after some 
Puranic personage with whose history they are believed to be 
connected ; all except three of the pools take their names from their 
builders. There are in all twenty-four tirths of which eleven are 
between Govardhan and Nasik, ten between Snndar-narayan’s steps 
and Mukteshvar’s shrine opposite the Delhi gate, and three below 
Mukteshvar’s shrine. 

The eleven tirths between Govardhan-Gangapur and Nasik are 
Govardhan, Pitri, Qalav, Bramha, Rinmocban, Kanva or Kshudha,' 


b.„k ,h. ,iv„ i .k. „.w i, o. tt. 
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Pdpnaslianj Vistvamitra, Shvet, Koti, and, Agni. Tlie Govardhan Chapter XIV. 

is at tlie village of Govardlian.^ It is believed that the gift of pi-epq nfintewiBt 
one cow at this tirth is equal to the gift of 1000 cows in any other 
place, and that a visit to a Mahadev temple in the neighbourhood Nasik. 
secures as much merit as the gift of a mountain of gold anywhere Bathing Places, 
else. The Pitri or spirits’ tirth is to the south of the Govardhan 
tirth. A bath in this holy place and the offering of water to the 
spirits of the dead are supposed to secure them a place in heaven. 

Gcildv tirth, called after a Puranic sage of that name, is believed to 
be as holy as the Pitri tirth. Its water frees the bather from sin 
and secures him a seat in Brahmans abode, the home of pious 
spirits. Near the Galav tirth is the Brahma tirth whose water 
ensures the bather being born a Brahman in the next life, and gives 
him the power of knowing God both by thought and by sight. 

Rinmochan tirth, as its name implies, is the debt-releasing pool. 

The pilgrim who bathes here and makes gifts to Brahmans is freed 
from all debts on account of neglected offerings. The Kanva or 
Kshudha tirth is near the Rinmochan tirth. The following legend 
explains the names. There lived in the neighbourhood a sage 
named Kanva. In his religious rambles he happened to come to 
the hermitage of Gautam Muni a Jain saint. The sun was high, 

Kanva was hungry and tired, but he would not ask food from a 
Jain saint even though the saint had abundance. Kanva toiled on 
to the Godavari, sat on its bank, and prayed to the river and to the 
goddess of food annapurna. The deities were touched by the 
earnestness of his prayers and appearing in human form satisfied 
his hunger. They told him that whoever, at that place, would offer 
such prayers offer as his would never want for food. The next is 
the Pdpndshau or Sin-destroying tirth. It is near the steps leading 
to the old temple of Someshvar about a mile east of Govardhan- 
Gangapur. The legend says that a bath in its water cured a leprosy 
which had been sent as a punishment for incest. This place is held 
in great voueration. Near the Papndshan tirth is the Vishvdmitra 
tiHh. Here during a famine the sage Vishvamitra propitiated Indra 
and the gods by offering them the flesh of a dead dog, the only 
thing he could find to offer. The gods were pleased and at the 
sage’s desire freed the earth from the curse of famine. The next 
is the Shvet tirth. It has great purifying power and is believed 
to free women from the evil-spirit of barrenness. So great is the 
power of this tirth that a man named Shvet who lived near it and 
who died while in the act of worshipping a ling was restored to life. 

The God of Death was himself killed for destroying a man in the 
act of worship and was restored to life on condition that he would 
never again attack people while worshipping Shiv or Vishnu. Four 


1 The Gotla MAhdtmya has the following legend of the Govardhan tirth. Near 
this place once lived a Brdliman named Jabdl, a husbandman and owner of cows 
and bullocks. He treated his cattle so badly that tliey went for relief to the desire- 
fulfilling cow Kiimilhmu. She referred the complainants to Shiv’s bull Nandi, who 
after a reference to Shiv removed all cows from earth to heaven. The want of cows 
put a stop to the usual oft'erings and the hungry gods and spirits complained to Brahma. 
Brahma referred them to Vishnu, and Vishnu to Shiv, and Shiv sent them to Nandi, 
who advised them, as a means of relief, to feast the cows at the Govardhan tirth. 
When this was done all the cows were sent back and order restored. 
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miles east of Govardhan and about a mile west of Ndsik is the 
Koti tirth. Here is a flight of steps, and a temple of Kotishyar 
Mahadev. The legend says that this is the scene of a fight between 
Shiy and a demon named Andhakasur in which Shiv was so hard 
pressed that the sweat poured down his brow and made a torrent 
which still flows into the Godavari at this place. This is regarded 
as making one koti or crore of the three and a half kotis of tirths 
which are believed to take their rise from Shiv’s body. About 
half a mile west of Hasik, near the Malhar Mound, is the Agni tirth. 
Hear it is an ascetic’s monastery which was built about 150 years 
ago. The firth is believed to possess healing powers, and according 
to its legend, got its name because Agni, the god of fire, was cured 
of an illness by bathingin it. 

Within Nasik limits, the first two tirths are Badrika-sangam, a 
little to the north-west of Sundar-narayan’s, and Brahma tirth in 
front of Sundar-narayan’s temple. At Badrika-sangam a small 
stream falls into the Godavari. According to its legend, the 
supreme deity appeared here to one of his devotees in a bodily 
form and promised him that he would appear in the same form 
to any one who bathed and prayed at this spot. Brahma tiHh 
is said to possess the power of sharpening and developing the 
intellect. According to its legend Brahma, the creator, bathed 
here and refreshed his mind to enable him to complete without 
mistake the work of creation. Shiv and Vishnu also came to 
live near here, Shiv as Kapdleshvar in Panchvati on the left bank, 
and Vishnu as Sundar-narayan on the right bank. Between 
Brahma tirth and Eam’s Pool is the Shukla tirth. Any pilgrim 
who bathes in it on Friday and rubs his body with white or shukla 
se.samum is freed from sin. The next is the Astivilaya or 
Bone-dissolving tirth. This is the westmost part of Eam’s Pool, 
and into it are thrown all the bones of deceased relations which 
are brought by pilgrims to Nasik. Between Ram’s Pool and 
Narushankar’s temple, in front of which is the Ramgaya tirth, 
are five tirths, Aruna, Surya, Chakra, Ashvini, and Dashdshvamedh. 
Aruna tirth is where the Aruna joins the Godavari near Eam’s Pool, 
and near it are the Surya, Chakra, and Ashvini tirths. The 
following legend explains the origin of these holy spots. Usha, 
the wife of the Sun, unable to bear her husband’s splendour, created 
a woman, exactly like herself, to fill her place. She gave her 
children into the charge of this woman and made her take an oath 
never to betray the secret to her husband the Sun. Usha then went 
to the hermitage of the sage Kanva. In time the woman whom 
Usha had created bore three children to the Sun, and, as she had 
her own children to look after, failed to take care of Usha ’s children. 
They complained to their father and said they doubted if the woman 
really was their mother. The Sun su.specting that he was deceived 
went to Kanva’s hermitage in search of his wife. On seeing him 
Usha took the form of a mare ashvini, and ran towards Janasthdn 
but Surj-a becoming a horse ran after and overtook her and in time 
a .son was born who was named Ashviuikumar or tlic’Mare’s son ^ 


' Ashvinikumar became the doctur of t!ie .'rKU .,0.1 o T~ C 

There is a famous temple of Ashvimkunuir six mik-s east of ^ worshipped. 
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Tte reconciliation of Surya and Usha was a day of great rejoicing. Chapter XIV. 

The Tapti and the Yamuna (believed to be the local Aruna and the places (^nteresfci 

Varuna or Vaghadi), daughters of the Sun, came to Janasthan to 

meet their parents. Brahma came to visit the Sun and offered him Nasik. 

his five daughters, Medha, Shraddha, Sdvitri, Gdyatri, and Sarasvati. Places. 

All the river-bed between Ram’s Pool and the Sarasvati near Balaji’s 

temple is known by the name of Prayag or the place of sacrifice. 

Brahma reduced the intense lustre of his son-in-law with his discus 
or chakra and this gave its name to the Chakra tirth. Near the 
Chakra tirth is the Ashvini or Mare’s tirth. The holy spot known 
as the Dashdshvamedh or Ten Horse Sacrifice lies between Ram’s 
Pool and Nilkantheshvar’s temple. Its legend connects it with 
Sita’s father, king Janak, who performed sacrifices here to gain a 
seat in heaven. He is believed to have established the ling of 
Nilkantheshvar. Next comes the Rdmgaya tirth in front of 
Narushankar’s temple. It is called Ramgaya as Ram here performed 
his father’s obsequies. This completes the ten tirths between 
Sundar-narayan and Mukteshvar. 

Further down the river, on its left bank, is the Ahalya-sangam 
tirth. Near it is a shrine of Mhasoba. About half a mile south-east 
of Nfisik is the Eapila-sangam tirth within the limits of Tapovan. 

Here, in a natural dam of trap rock which crosses the river, much like 
the natural dam at Govardhan, are two holes said to be the nostrils of 
Shurpanakha. This lady was a sister of Ravan, the enemy of Ram, 
who, wishing to marry Lakshman, Ram’s brother, appeared before 
him in the form of a beautiful woman. Lakshman, who did nothing 
without his brother’s advice, sent her for approval to Ram. The 
inspired Ram knew who she was, and wrote on her back ‘ Cut off this 
woman’s nose.’ Lakshman obeyed and the holes in the rock are 
Shurpanakha’s nostrils. About a hundred yards to the south of the 
nostrils, in the same belt of rock, which at this point forms the right 
bank of the river, are eleven plain rock-cut cells which are known 
as Lakshman’s caves.' About a mile further south is a second 
Pdpvindshan or Sin-cleansing tirth, near which are tombs or 
samddhis of ascetics. 

The Kundu or Holy Pools in the bed of the Godavari are all between Holy Pool^ 
Sundar-narayau’s steps and Mukteshvar’s shrine. About fifty yards 
east of Sundar-narayan’s steps the water of the river passes through a 
narrow artificial gulley called tds or the furrow. Thegulley is 430 
long 10' broad and 10' deep, and was made by Gopikabai the mother 
of Madhavrao the fourth Peshwa (17G1-1772). About forty feet 
east of the tds is the first pool called Lakshman’s Pool (68' x 54'). 

It is said to have been made by Sarsubhedar Mahadfiji Govind 
Kdkde in 1758. This pool is believed to contain a spring and 
its water is generally regarded as good and is said never to fail.® 

In 1877-78 when the rest of the river was dry Lakshman’s Pool 
was full of water. From Lakshman’s Pool a second gulley, called 
Dlianush or the Bow Pool, fifty feet long and five to seven feet broad. 


* Details are given below, Tapovan. 

“ An analysis of the w.ater made in May ISSl showed it to be of bad quality with 
copious sediment, isauitary Commissioner’s Keport for 1881, section vi. 64. 
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leads to Ram’s Pool (8-3' X 40'). This is the holiest spot in Nasik, 
as it is believed to be the place where Ram used to bathe. It 
contains the bone-dissolving or Astivilaya tirth. It was built by 
Chitrarav, a landholder of Khatdv in Satara in 1 696, and repaired 
by Gopikabai in 1782. Ten feet north of Ram’s Pool is Sita’s Pool 
(33' X 30') which was built by Gopikabai. Twenty feet further 
south, in front of Ahalyabai’s temples, is Ahalyabai’s Pool (60' x 42'). 
It was built by the Indor princess Ahalyabai towards the close of 
the eighteenth century (1765-1795). To the west of Ahalyabai’s 
Pool is Sharangpani’s Pool (39' x 34') which was built by a Deccan 
Brahman of that name in 1 779. Twenty feet south of Ahalyabai’s 
Pool is Dutondya Maruti’s Pool about fifty feet square. Ten feet 
south of Sharangpani’s Pool is a long narrow pool called 
Panchdevalache and also known as the Sun’s or Surya Pool 
(115' X 20'). It was probably built by Balaji Mahddev Ok (1758) 
who built the chief of the Panchdeval or Five Temples near it.^ In 
this pool an inner pool has lately (1874) been built by the widow of 
Tatia Maharaj of Poona, Close to the south is a large nameless 
pool (2 16' X 90'). The next, close to the south and in front of 
Nilkantheshvar’s and Gora Ram’s temples, is Gora Ram’s or the 
Dashashvamedh Pool (256' x 132'). The part on the Ndsik side 
was built in 1768 by Hingne and Raja Bahadur and the part on 
the Panchvati side by the last Peshwa and Holkar, the Peshwa’s 
portion being close to the site of the fair-weather market. Sixteen 
feet south of Gora Ram’s Pool, in front of Ndrushankar’s temple, is 
the Ramgaya Pool (1 10' X 90'). The part on the Nasik side was built 
by Krishuadas Paranjpe (1 780) and the part on the Panchvati side by 
Narushankar’s brother Lakshmanshankar (1763). After this pool 
conies the main crossing of the Goddvari which is sixteen feet 
broad between Tarakeshvar’s and Ndrushankar’s temples. Close to 
the south of the crossing is Shintode Mahadev’s or the Peshwa’s Pool 
(260' X 90'). In this pool meet the Varuna or Vaghadi, Sarasvati, 
Gdyatri, Savitri, and Shraddha streamlets. The pool was built by 
Bajiraol. (1720-1740) on the Nasik side, and by Kotulkar Gaydhani 
and a dancing-girl named Cfaima on the Panchvati side. Twenty 
feet to the south is Khandoba’s Pool (79'x 88') which was built by 
Trimbakrao Mama Pethe, the maternal uncle of Madhavrao the 
fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). Next to the south is Ok’s Pool 
(122' x4T) which was built by Krishnarao Gangadhar Ok (1795). 
This pool is said to be haunted by a Brahman spirit or 
Brahmarakshas who drags people under water and drowns them. 
Scarcely a rainy season passes without the spirit securing at least a 
woman or a child. F urther to the south is the Vaishamp^^yan Pool 
which was built in 1870 by a pensioned mamlatdar named Ganesh 
Narayan Vaishampayan and by the Mali community of Nasik. Last 
in front of Mukteshvar’s shrine is the Mukteslivar Pool which was 
built in 1788 by Moro Vinayak Dikshit a mamlatdar under the 
Peshwa, and enlarged by his son Nana Dikshit in 1828 Th;« nrvni 
is considered specially holy. P 


en, See above p, 512, 


\ 




1 Though called five temples, there are elev( 
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Several causes combine to make Nasik one of the five most holy 
places in Inclia.^ The sacred Godavari as'it enters the city takes 
a bend to the south which, according to the Purans, gives its vater 
special holiness.^ Seven small streams join the Godavari at Isasik 
to which the holy names Aruna, Vanina, Sar.asvati, Sbraddha, Medha, 
Savitri, and Gayatri, have been given. There are two specially 
holy bathing places j the Brahma and the Astivilaya or Bone- 
dissolving tirth. Lastly and chiefly there is the belief that Ram 
Sita and Lakshman passed several years of their exile near Nasik. 

The holiest spot in Nasik is Ram’s Pool, or Udmhund, near the 
left bank of the river where it takes its first bend southwards 
through the town. Here it is joined by the Aruna and here also 
is the Bone-dissolving Pool. In no part of the Godavari, not even 
at its sacred source, has its water more power to purify than it has 
in Ram’s Pool. As a father s funeral rites are nowhere so effectively 
performed as at Gaya, 1 30 miles south-east of Benares, so the people 
of Upper India believe that a mother’s funeral rites are never so 
perfect as when performed after bathing in Ram’s Pool at Nasik. 
The waters of the Godavari at Ram’s Pool, and at its source in 
Trimbak, about twenty miles south-west, are always sacred and 
cleansing. But in the Sinhasth year, once in every twelve, when 
the planet Jupiter enters the sign of the Lion, according to the local 
history, its waters have so special a purifying power that even the 
sacred rivers, the Ganges, the Narmada, the Yamuna, and the 
Sarasvati, come to wash in the Godavari. 

Every year from all parts of Western India, from Berar, the 
Nizam’s Dominions, and the Central Provinces, and especially in 
the great Sinhasth year from the farthest parts of India, pilgrims 
are continually arriving at Nasik. They come all the year round 
but chiefly in March at the Eamnavami or Car-festival time. Before 
the opening of the railway they used to travel in large bands under 
a Brahman guide, or in family parties, in carts, or with the help of 
horses ponies and bullocks. They always approached Nasik from 
the east or from the west ; and were careful to keep the rule against 
crossing the river until all pilgrim rites were over. Now, except a 
few religious beggars, all come by rail. Easy travelling has raised 
the number of pilgrims to about 20,000 in ordinary and 100,000 to 
200,000 in Sinhasth years.^ 

Pilgrims are of two main classes, laymen and devotees. The 
laymen are chiefly good-caste Hindus, Brahmans, Vanis, Rajputs, 
Vanjaris, craftsmen, and husbandmen. A smaller number of Bhils, 
Mhars, and other low tribes, bathe in the river and fee the priests, 
but they are not shown the different shrines or taught the purifying 


> The four other holy places are, Prayig or All.ahab.ad, Gaya near Benares, Pushkar 
Lake in Rajput;ina, and Naimish near Bithur in C.awnpore. 

- According to the Purdns the Ganges is specially holy where it flows north, the 
Jamna where it flows west, the Payoshni where it flows east, and the God.lvari 
wliere it flows south. 

’ The railway returns for 187.3 the last Sinhasth year show 281,761 passengers 
against 118,568 in 1868 and 151,380 in 1878. The next Sinhasth falls in 1884-85. 
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rites. The priests who attend to Mhars are not Brdhmans, but 
belong to the Gujarat caste of Bhats or bards. Among the lay 
pilgrims, men occasionally come alone, but, as a rule, all who can 
afford it bring their wives and children. From early times the 
pilgrim’s need of food and lodging and of having some one to 
officiate at the various religious ceremonies has supported a special 
class of priestly hosts and guides. These men are known as priests 
of the place or Eahefra 'upadJujus ; they are sometimes also called 
Eamkundyas or priests of Ram’s Pool. All of them are Brahmans 
mostly of the Yajurvedi or Madhyandin subdivision, and some of the 
families have held their posts of professional entertainers and guides 
for more than 300 years. ^Most of them are families of longstanding 
who live in large ancestral houses in high comfort. Each family 
of guides has a certain number of families of different castes and 
from various parts of the country, to some member of which he or 
his forefathers have acted as guides. These families are called the 
guide’s patrons or yajmans. To guard against mistakes, and 
prevent any of their patrons leaving them in favour of a rival, each 
family of guides keeps a record of his patrons. This record, which 
in some cases lasts over 300 years, is very detailed. It is kept 
in the form of a ledger, and contains letters signed by each 
patron giving his name and address, stating that on a certain 
date he visited Nasik as a pilgrim and went through the different 
rites j adding the names and addresses of his brothers, uncles, sons, 
and other near relations ; and enjoining any of his descendants, 
or any member of the family who may visit Nasik, to employ the 
owner of the book as his priest. When another member of the 
family visits Nasik he states that he has seen the former letter 
and passes a fresh declaration, and a note is made of all family 
changes, births, marriages, and deaths. Many of the longer 
established guides have entries relating to from 10,000 to 500,000 
families of patrons, filling several volumes of manuscript. The 
books are carefully indexed and the guides are well versed in 
their contents. They need all their quickness and power of memory, 
as the pilgrims seldom know who their guides are, and the calling is 
too pleasant and too well paid not to draw keen competition. Pilorims 
on alighting at the railway station, at the toll-house half-way to the 
town, or at the outskirts of the town, are met by guides or their 
agents well-dressed well-fed men with their books in their hands. 
The pilgrim, if he knows it, mentions his guide’s name ; if he does 
not know it the guides offer their services. A pilgrim who ’s the 
first of his family to visit Nasik accepts as a rule the offer of the 
first man who accosts him. But though he may not know it the 
chances are that some member of his family has been at Ndsik^ and 
so long as he stays, he is probably pestered by other guides 
asking his name, his family, and his village, in hope that his family 
may be found enrolled among their patrons. Sometimes from an 
oversight or from a false entry, for false entries are not uncommon 


1 See above pp. 37 - 39. 
ia a.d. 1572 (Shak 1494). 


The earliest date for which a 
Mr. K. M. Thatte. 


record of patrons 


is available 
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a pilgrim finds his ancestors^ names in the hooks of more than one 
guide. In such cases the rule is to accept as priest the guide who 
has the oldest entry. 

If they have relations or friends the pilgrims stay with them. If 
they have no friends they stop in rest-houses, or, as is more usual, 
in rooms provided by their guide, who gives them cooking pots, 
arranges for their grain fuel and other supplies, and if they are 
rich engages a cook and a house servant. 

The ceremonies begin on the day after arrival, or later should 
there be any reason for delay. They generally last for three days, 
though if necessary they can be crowded into one. They are of 
two kinds, memorial rites for the peace of the dead, and bathing 
and almsgiving to purify the pilgrim from his own sins. When 
three days are devoted to these ceremonies, the first is spent in 
bathing and fasting, the second in the performance of memorial 
rites, and the third in feeding Brahmans and visiting the chief holy 
places in the city. The first and third day’s observances are 
conducted by the guides or their agents, and all pilgrims share in 
them. The memorial rites are managed by different priests, and 
only the chief mourners, women for their husbands and men for 
their fathers, take part in them.^ The first ceremony, called the 
river present or gangdbhet, is to make offerings as a present to the 
river at Ram’s Pool, or, if this is inconvenient, at some part of 
the river below Ram’s Pool. After the present to the river and 
before bathing, each pilgrim makes five offerings or arghyas, 
each offering consisting of a cocoanut, a betelnut, almonds, dates, 
fruit, and money or dakshina, varying according to his means from 
IJd, to 30s. (1 anna-Rs. 15). A wife, who comes with her husband, 
sits on his right with her right hand touching his right arm. 
She is not required to offer separate gifts. After making the 
offerings they bathe, and their wet clothes, and, in rare cases, their 
ornaments, are made over to the priest. If the father or mother 
is dead, or the husband in the case of a woman, the pilgrim, 
without changing the wet clothes, goes a few yards to one side, and 
if she is a woman has her head shaved, or if a man the whole of his 
face beginning with the upper lip, the head except the top-knot, and 
the arm-pit. After paying the barber 3d. to 30s. (2 atw.-Rs.lS) the 
pilgrim bathes a second time and offers one to 360 atonements or 
pruyashchitts, each of l^d. to £6 (1 n)i»a-Rs.60). At thesametime 
he also makes gifts nominally of cows or gopraddn, but generally 
in cash, from one to ten gifts the total amount varying from Is. 3d. 
to £10 (10 aas.-Rs. 100). This is followed by a gift to BiAhmans 
called samast dakshina, usually 6d, to 10s. (4 ans. - Rs. 5) but 
sometimes as much as £400 (Rs. 4000). This is distributed among 
Brdhmans ; the guide, when the sum is large, generally keeping a 
considerable share to himself. Finally, if he has the means, the 
pilgrim offers a sum with a libation of water vdak sodto to feed 


’ For mothers and sons only rice balls or pinds are offered in the general $hrdddha 
ceremony. 

B 23-67 
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Brahmans, or to build a flight of steps or a temple. He then goes 
to his lodging and fasts for the rest of the day. 

Early next morning, before breaking his fast, the pilgrim, if a 
father mother or husband is dead, performs a memorial ceremony or 
shrdfldha in their honour. The ceremony almost always takes place 
in the pilgrim^s lodging. Two to five Brahmans are called to 
represent the dead and are fed. Rice-balls or pinds, according to 
the usual form, are offered to the dead, and in front of them a gift of 
one anna and upwards according to the pilgrim’s means is laid for 
the officiating priest. Besides this gift presents of cash, clothes, 
pots, and lamps are made to each of the Brahmans who are fed. 
After the ceremony a meal is taken. 

For the third day there remain the worship of the river or Ganga 
and of Ram in the morning ; the feeding of Brahmans at noon j 
and the visiting of temples in the afternoon. 

To worship Ganga or the Godavari the pilgrim has to go through 
a long process which is shortened according to the time and means 
at his disposal. There are two services or pujds, one prescribed 
for Brahman men called vedokta in which verses from the Yedas 
are recited ; the other for Brahman women and for all pilgrims of 
other castes called purdnokta in which texts from the Purans are 
recited. Each of these two services has five forms, the first of five 
rites, the second of ten rites, the third of sixteen rites, the fourth of 
thirty-eight rites, and the fifth of sixty-four rites.^ Any one of these 
forms of service is performed according to the pilgrim’s means. ^ The 


* The five rites are rubbing sandal-powder on the image’s brow, dropping flowers on 
its head, burning incense, waving a butter lamp, and offering sweetmeats. The ten 
rites include rubbing the image with water, sandal, flowers, barley, white mustard 
Panicum dactylon or durra grass, sesamum, rice and Poa cyuosuroides or darbha 
grass ; washing the feet of the image or pddt/a, offering water to wash its mouth or 
dchamnna ; washing the image with mixed curds and honey or madhnpnrka ; offering 
the image a seat, sandal or i/andha, flowers or push pa, incense or dkiipa, a lamp 
or difia, and milk or sweetmeats nahvdya. The sixteen rites omit the washing with 
curds and honey, and add calling the deity or drdhana, washing it sndna, clothing it 
vastra. offering it a sacred thread i/njnopari/a, offering it betel-leaves and nuts tdrmul, 
offering it money dakshina, and offering it flowers. The thirty-eight rites add to the 
sixteen the curds and honey-washing, presenting three extra offenngs of mouth water 
or drhamana, six separate bathings with milk, curds, butter, honey , sugar, and water 
waving a special sootless lamp of clarified butter, an otferiiig of ornaments, presenting 
a mirror, offering drinking water, two anointings with fragrant powrler and fragrant 
oil, singing, playing musical instruments, dancing, prai.sing „r reciting its greatness 
stuti, walking round it or prriiiaks/ihia. anrl bowing before it or uamu'^kdrn. The sixty- 
four rites add contemplation of the deity or dhydna, offering a place for worship 
or mrtndir, offering a palanquin, offering a throne, offering a cloth cover, an additioiitS 
washing with hot w'ater, offering wooden slioea, arraiigiiig and combing the hair 
putting ointment svrma into the eyes, making a brow-mark tUak of musk and 
saffron /.vsAaru, offering rice, applying red-lead, waving a lamp of wheat-flour giving 
separately milk, fruit, betelnuts, and leaves, oflering an unibrella, offering a fly* 
flapper, waving 1000 lamps, presenting a horse, an elephant, a chariot, troops c. nsisting 
of horses, elephants, chariots and infantry, a fortress, a fly-flaji waver a dancing girl 
a musician and a harp, delighting with songs of Gandliarvas’ daughters’ giving an inner 
room for sleeping, presentmg a spittoon, colouring the hands and feet with red or 
alto, giving a bed, and finally making prayers or prdilhinut. 

Mnwoi.shipping the river a mariied woman wlio.se husband is alive makes from 

besides moner 

includes the seven signs of wedded good fortune at sauhtwny,, , red-powder hanul es^a 
bodice, a cocoanut, silver toe.rings.acomb.aucl a black glass-bead neckirce or Xa^ 
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same is the case with Ram’s worship. It is usual for the pilgrim to 
wash the image with the panchdviriit, miUi, curds, butter, honey, and 
sugar, and lastly with water. He then marks the brow of the image 
with sandal-powder, lays flowers on its head, and presents the 
ministrant with money. The ceremonies cost 2s. to£l (Re.l-Rs.lO). 

In the ceremony of going round the town or jyradakshina, which 
is optional and is not always done, there are two courses, one of six 
the other of ten miles. Unlike the Panchkroshi round Allahabad, 
this rite includes no funeral or other ceremony. The chief places 
visited are Kala Ram’s temple, Sita’s cave, Kapaleshvar and Tapovan. 
No pilgrim should pass less than three nights in eastern Ndsik or 
Panchvati. 

This completes the ordinary details of a pilgrim’s ceremonies 
and expenses. In addition to these the rich occasionally ask learned 
Brahmans to recite hymns from the Vedas paying each 6d. to 2s. 
(4 aas.-Re.l), or he calls a party of learned Brahmans and gives 
them presents, or he presents a sum of money to every Brahman 
threshold in the town. 

4VTien all is over the pilgrim gives his priest a money gift of 2s. 
to £100 (Re. 1 -Rs. 1000) with shawls and other clothes in special 
cases, and makes an entry in the priest’s book stating that he 
has acted as his guide. Under certain circumstances special 
arrangements are made to meet the expense of the different 
ceremonies. Before beginning a list of the different items is drawn 
out and the whole sum the pilgrim means to spend is put down and 
divided among the items. In the case of a poor pilgrim the 
priest sometimes takes over the whole amount the pilgrim means to 
pay and meets the cost of whatever articles have to be bought. The 
amount usually spent varies from £1 to £10 (Rs.lO-Rs. 100). For 
very poor pilgrims even 2s. (Re. 1) is enough. It may be roughly 
estimated that an average pilgrim spends £1 to £3 (Rs. 10- 
Rs. 30), so that in ordinary years Ndsik is £10,000 to £30,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000 - Rs. 3,00,000), and in the Sinhasth year £200,000 to 
£600,000 (Rs. 20,00,000 -Rs. 60,00,000) the richer for its pilgrims. 
The greater part of this goes in feeding Brahmans of whom 2000 
to 3000 in one way or another live on the pilgrims. 

The second class of Nasik pilgrims are professional devotees. 
Forty years ago men of this class chiefly of the Go.savi sect used to 
cause very great trouble. Strong big men from North India used 
to come in armed bands of 3000 to 5000. They belonged to 
rival sects, the Nirbanis and the Niranjanis, who used to fight, 
sometimes with fatal results, for the right of bathing first in the 
Kushavart Pool at Trimbak. Of late years these devotees have 
ceased to come in great gangs. The last difficulty was in the 1872 
Sinhasth, when a body of Nirmalis declared that they meant to walk 
naked from Nasik to Trimb.ik. They were warned that this would 
be considered an offence and gave up the idea.' 


1 S»« below Trimbak. 
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Tlie Musalman remains at Nasik are the Old Fort, the Delhi gate, 
the Kazipura gate, the Jama mosque, the Pirzada’s tomb, and 
twenty-two smaller mosques fourteen of them built in Moghal times 
and eight of them modern. The Jama mosque, the Pirzada’s tomb, 
and six other mosques enjoy grants which have been continued by 
the British Government. 

In the extreme south-east of the town rising about eighty feet from 
the river -bank is a flat-topped bluff knowm as the Old Fort or Juni 
Gadhi (410'x 320'). Thougli now, except for a small ruined mosque 
on the west crest, bare of buildings and without a sign of fortification, 
fifty years ago the hill was girt with a wall. The ground on the top 
of the hill shows that it has a pretty thick layer formed of the ruins 
of old buildings. The mound is said to have been first fortified by 
the Musalmans. The exposed north scarp shows that it is alluvial 
throughout, 

A. Persian inscription on its east face shows that the Delhi gate 
was built by order of Tude Khan, governor of Nasik in h. 1092 (a.d. 
1681), during the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The Kazipura 
gate was built by Kazi Syed Muhammad Hasan in H. 1078 (a.d. 
1667) or fourteen years before the Delhi gate. 

On the top of the hill to the west of the Old Fort is the Jama 
Masjid or Public Mosque (95'x56'). It is reached through a small 
walled enclosure with a few tz-ees and tombs. 1’he mosque is of 
stone. The front is plain e.vcept for two stone brackets near the centre 
and small stone pillars at the ends. Inside, the pillars are plain short 
and ma.ssive, about three feet nine inches square below and five feet 
nine inches high to the point from which the roof rises in Musalman 
arches. The building beai's clear traces of a Hindu origin. According 
to the local belief it was a temple of the goddess Mahdlakshmi, The 
brackets in front have the carved double lotus-head ornament and 
the festoons of chains and smaller lotus flowers, so general in Nasik 
wood carving, and the end pillars, which are about five feet eight 
inches high, according to the common pattern, are square at the base, 
then eight-sided, and then round. In the north wall in the back of 
one of six-arched brick niches or resting-places is an old Hindu 
gateway with a prettily carved lintel and side po.sts and on either 
side of the gateway a Hindu image. Near the east gate is a slightly 
broken cow’s mouth. 

In the Dargha sub-division of J ogvada, in a large enclosure, is 
the tomb of iSyed Sadak Shah Husain Kadari Sirma.st of Medina 
who came to Nasik about the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
tomb is in the centre of a large enclosure and is surrounded by a 
low inner wall which marks off a .space about eighteen paces square. 
The out.side of the tomb is brightly painted and has an upper storey 
of wood with a deep eave. In the centre of the building, which is 
about twenty-two feet square and eight feet high, is the tomb 
covered by a brocaded cloth with a second cloth or caizopy stretched 
about five feet over it with ostrich .shells ;it the corners. The walls 
are painted with flowers and peacock faus. Incense is always kent 
burning. A fair is held on the fifth of the dark half of Phdlgun. 
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(March - April) which is said to be attended by abont 2000 people. Chap ter XIT. 
Outside, near the gate of the Dargha enclosure, is a tomb which was pjjyjgg oflntenilt. 
built in memory of the nephew of Syed Sadak Shah. - 

Of the smaller mosques fourteen are old and eight new. Most of 
the old mosques are ruined and six of them enjoy grants which have 
been continued by the British Government. Besides the mosques 
there is a chdnchii or travellers’ rest-house which was built in 1/36 


and was repaired in 1882. 

The only other objects of interest at Nasik are the Peshwa’s 
New Palace which is now used as the Collector’s office, Rairikar’s 
mansion also knovra as the Peshwa’s Old Palace now used as the 
Court-house, and Raja Bahadur’s mansion. 

In a central position in the Pul Ward, at the head of the main New Palace. 
Bazar road, is the Peshwa’s New Palace now used as the Collector’s 
office. It is also known as Puldvarcha Fddti or the Palace on the ^ 

Bridge, and contains the library, and the municipal, telegraph, and ' 

police offices. The palace stands on a handsome plinth ten feet 
high, with a broad band of polished basalt brought from Bhorgad hiU 
near Ramsej. It was never finished, and the east front has been 
disfigured by the addition of a heavy eave supported by long square 
wooden pillars resting on an unsightly brick wall. 

The Court-house is an old Maratha mansion built by a Brahman Old Palace. 
called Rairikar. It afterwards fell into the Peshwa’s hands and 
is now known as the Peshwa’s Old Palace. It is a vei’y extensive 
building, and accommodates the high-school and the mamlatdar’s 
office, as well as the court. The Judge’s Court is a fine room, a 
centi’al square of about eighteen feet, with four massive pillars on 
each side with arches between, supporting a gallery with fronts of 
richly carved wood. ' 

On the Khadkdli road in the west of the town is Narushankar Rfija Rdja BdhMvPt 
Bahadur’s mansion, said to be about 150 years old and probably the Maimon, 
largest building in Ndsik. The street face, on the east side of the 
Matabarpura road, is a plain brick wall three stories high with in the 
lowest stories small irregular ^vindows and at the corners of the 
upper storey richly carved wooden balconies and deep plain eaves 
overhanging the whole. In the centre a plain flat gateway leads 
along a lane and through a door on the right-hand wnll into a large 
court surrounded by plain two-storied buildings now used as quarters 
for the mounted police. To the right a door leads into an inner 
court surrounded by two-storied buildings. The lower storey, 
which is open to the court, has a row of plain massive teak pillars 
and in the upper storey are lighter pillars and ornamental wooden 
arches. Across the road is a second mansion with a rectangular 
court, thirty feet by .sixty-six, surrounded by two-storied buildings, 
the lower storey open and with a row of heavy plain pillars with 
slightly carved capitals and brackets. This mansion is unflnished 
and out of repair. Down the centre of the courtyard, with the object 
of establishing a vegetable market, the municipality built a plinth 
and covered it by a peaked matting roof. The scheme proved a 
failure and the building has been abandoned. To the north of the 
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mansion and about 150 yards south of the Malhdr gate is the Hathi 
or Elephant gate built by Narushankar about 1750. 

Beyond the limits of Nasik town the country to the south is well 
wooded with plots of rising ground covered with trees, and with rich 
garden lands fenced by hedge rows. To, the south of the town on a 
rising ground to the east of the Bombay- Agra road are two European 
travellers’ bungalows, and close by, on the right or west side in a 
grove of fine trees, is the Grave Yard.^ About 300 yards west of the 
town, also on rising ground, is the Collector’s residence, and about 
300 yards further west the g 3 nnkhana shed and lawn tennis courts. 
West of this the land stretches bare and open with fine distant views 
of the Pandu Lena or Trimbak range to the south and the Chambhar 
Lena and Ramsej-Bhorgad bills to the north. Along the road that 
runs north from the gymkhana is a row of four or five houses, the 
residences of European district oEBcers. Except the Raja Bahadur’s 
garden-house, a two-storied building surrounded by magnificent 
trees, all of the houses are new one-storied buildings in rather 
bare enclosures. Beyond these houses on a road to the west are 
three more bungalows, one of them set in the old camping ground, 
a grove of lofty tamarind trees. At the entrance to this bungalow 
is a large mound called Malhar’s Hill or the Malhar Tekdi. It seems 
to be artificial and closely resembles the burial-mound recently opened 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in Gangapur about five miles further 
west. About a mile beyond the Malhdr mound is the Christian 
settlement of Sharanpur, still rather bare of trees, with a neat 
chapel-school, two missionaries’ houses and gardens, a small village, 
and rows of villagers’ dwellings.^ 

According to Hindu accounts, in the first cycle or Krita Yuga, Ndsik 
was called Padmanagar or the Lotus City ; in the second cycle or 
Treia Yuga it was called Trikantak or the Three-peaked ; in the 
third cycle or Dvdpara Yaga it was called Jauasthan or the 
Well -peopled 3; and in the fourth or present cycle, the Kali Yuga, 
it was called Nasik or Nat'shikh apparently the Nine-peaked.* Of 
Padmanagar and Trikantak, the Nasik of the first two cycles, no 
tradition remains. Janasthdn, the Nasik of the third cycle, is said 
to be the Janasthan on the Godavari, the scene of Ram’s exile 
described in the Ramayan as a forest country, rich in fruit and flower 
trees, full of wild beasts and birds, and inhabited by tribes of 
Rakshasas.^ It is uncertain whether Ram’s Janasthan was not further 
east near the mouth of the Godavari, a route which has always been 
one of the highways between northern and southern India. Whether 


i 


1 The Niisik burial-ground has few graves of any age. The oldest noticed was 
dated 1842. Among the most important tombs is one to Lieutenant J. tV Henrv 
Police Superintendent of Ahmadnagar and Nasik, who, as is noticed at pp 199 2W 
was killed while attacking a baud of Bhils at Ndndur-Shingote in Sinnar ir, isw 
There is also a tomb to Mr. Adam Campbell, of the Bombay Civil Service who died 
in 1851, and one to the Rev. C. F. Schwartz, of the Sharanpur Mission’ who died 
in 1878, Mr. H. F. Silcock, C.S. Details are given above pp 85* 87 

3 Jmaprabhasun, a Jam writer of the fourteenth century, derives la'naathAp 
the Prakrit Yajnasthdn, that is City of Sacrihoes. JauasthMi from 

^ See above, pp, 462, 467. > Griffiths’ lUmdyan, III. 45.72. 
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on a basis of fact or of fancy local interest bas associated witli R4ni 
many places in and near Nasik : Tiundha, Pancbvati, Sita’s Cave, 
Eamsej Hill, Tapovan, Shurpanakha’s Nostrils, Laksbman's Caves, 
Ram’s Panckratneshvar, and Janak’s Nilkantheshvar.^ 

The earliest historical reference to Nasik is about b.c. 200 in 
an inscription on the Bharhut stupa in the Central Provinces, about 
100 miles north-east of Jabalpur. The inscription is on one of the 
pillars of the rail, and records ‘the gift of Gorakshita of Nasika, the 
wife of Vasuka.’^ About b.c. 125-100 Nasik is mentioned in the 
two earliest inscriptions in Nos. XVIII. and XIX. of the Pdndu 
Caves five miles to the south of Nfisik. One of them records the 
making of a cave by a Minister of Religion of Nasik ; the other 
records the gift of a carved cave-front by the guild of grain -dealers 
of Nasik. These inscriptions show that about b.c. 125 -100 Nasik 
was of sufficient political importance to be the seat of an officer styled 
the Minister of Religion, perhaps for the whole of the Deccan, and 
was a place of sufficient trade and standing to have merchant guilds. 
The other Pdndu Cave inscriptions which reach to about the fifth or 
sixth century after Christ, do not notice Ndsik. In its stead they 
ten times mention Govardhan, six miles west of Nasik, twice as the 
political head of a district and thrice as a place with guilds of 
weavers and grain-dealers.^ Though the local authorities may 
have moved their head -quarters to Govardhan, Ndsik, either as a 
trade or a religious centre, remained a place of note, as it is mentioned 
as Nasica by the Egyptian geographer Ptolemy about a.d. 150.* 
About A.D. 500, the celebrated astronomer Varahamihir mentions 
Ndsik as one of the countries included in India or Jambudvipa. 
About the eleventh or twelfth century Jainism seems to have been 
strong at Nasik, as to this time belong the Chambhdr Caves, three 
miles to the north of Nasik, and the Jain additions to Nos. X. and 
XI. of the Pandu Caves. In the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the Jain priest and writer, Jinaprabhasuri, devotes to Nasik a chapter 
of his book on the tirths of India. He notices its old names 
Padmanagar and Janasthdn, and that it was the residence of Ram, 
Sita, and Lakshman, and the place where Shurpanakha’s nose was 
cut off. In his time there was at Nasik, a temple of Chandrapra- 
bhasvami, the eighth Jain Tirthankar, which was called Kuntivihar, 
after Kunti the mother of the Pandu princes. 

Early in the fourteenth century, Ndsik came under the power of 
the Delhi viceroy at Daulatabad, and afterwards (1350) of the 
Bahmani kings. From the Bahmani kings, early in the sixteenth 
century, it passed to the Ahmadnagar dynasty, and was wrested 
from them by the Moghals about a hundred years later. By one of 
its Musalmdn rulers the name of Ndsik was changed to Gulshanabad, 
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* Details of these places are given at pp. 466,472, 505, .515, 525. 

’ Stupa of Bharhut, 138, Patanjali, the great Sanskrit grammarian-commentator 
(about B.C. 145 according to Professors Goldstucker and BhAndiirkar, bat as early 
as B.c. 700 according to Mr. Kuute, Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, 343) calls it 
Nhsikya (MahdbhAshya, VI. 26). 

’ Two coins of the Kshatrapa ruler Nahaphna (b.c. 10) have been recently found at 
N4sik. ‘ Bertius’ Ptolemy, Asia Map X. 
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the City of Roses, and it was made the head-quarters of a division. 
Musalman Nasik was limited to the nine hills or tcks to the south 
of the Sarasvati stream. The north-east hill, now known as the Old 
Fort or Jnni Gadhi, was fortified, and the New Fort or Navi Gadhi 
was made the site of the governor’s residence or darhdr. The Delhi, 
Kazipura, and Aurang (now Trimbak) gates and the Jama mosque, 
built from the stones of a Hindu temple, also belong to the Musalman 
period. In 1682, Prince Akbar, the rebel son of Aurangzeb, took 
refuge in Nasik, but being closely pursued passed on to the 
Konkan.^ In 1684 the Marathas plundered round Nasik, but fled 
on the approach of the Moghal general Khan -Jahan.^ They seem 
shortly after to have gained some power in Nasik as the masonry 
work of the Ramkund was completed in 1696. In 1705 the 
Musalman governor of Nasik is noticed as being unable to punish a 
Maratha officer of his, who maintained a band of robbers and openly 
trafficked in plunder.^ According to local records the country round 
Nasik passed to the Peshwa in 1751-52 [Fasli 1161) when the name 
of Gulshanabad ceased and the old name of Nasik was revived.'* In 
1740 (h.1153), according to Musalman accounts, the Nizam held 
Mulher and a fort near Nasik.® At the same time the Maratha 
right to levy a fourth and a tenth of the revenue was admitted and 
they probably had an officer styled Icarnuvisddr in Nasik to look after 
their interests.® In 1747 their influence in Nasik was strong enough 
to enable them to complete the temple of Nilkantheshvar and to 
begin the temple of Rameshvar, two of the handsomest buildings in 
Nasik. Shortly after this, either on the death of Chin Kalich Rhan 
the first Nizam in 1748, or after their victories over the second 
Nizam Salabat Jang in 1760 and 1 761, the Marathas made Nasik 
one of their chief cities; they settled the new quarter called 
Navapura to the north of the Sarasvati, and enriched it with 
mansions and temples built from the spoils of India. It rose to 
special importance during the reign of the fourth Peshwa Mddhavrao 
(1761-1772). Many of the temples, pools, steps, and mansions at 
Nasik and at Gangapur, six miles west of Nasik, were built at this 
time by Gopikabai the mother of the Peshwa, by Trimbakrao Pethe 
the uncle of the Peshwa, and by successive viceroys. About this 
time Nasik was the favourite resort of Raghunathrao or Kdghoba 
the uncle of Madhavrao, and his wife Auandibai, who changed the 
name of the village of Chaundhas, three miles west of Nasik, to 
Anandveli, and built a mansion there. Auandibai’s ambition is 
said to have been to make the town spread westwards till Nfcik and 
Anandveli formed one city. About 1790 Nasik or Gulshanabad 
appears in Maratha records as the head-quarters of a sub-division in 
the district of Sangamner with a yearly revenue of about £16,776 
(Rs. 1,67,760).® In 1803, Nasik was sacked by Amritrdo, the 
adopted son of Raghunathrao Peshwa.® During the third Maratha 
war, after reducing the hill forts of Ankai-Tankai and Rajdhair, 


1 Scott’s Ferishta, II. 57. ^ Scott’s Ferisht.i, II. ,’)!). 

’ Scott’s Fenshta, II. 111. _ ■* Bc>m (Inv, Sel. VI. 4,S. 

5 Eastwick’s Kaisamima, 25. * Compare Elhot and Doiv.son VII 5^0 

^ Grant Duffs MarAthAs, .326. * Waring's JIarAtliAs 23‘i 

* Grant Dufi’s Mar4th4s, 5G9. ’ " 
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Colonel McDowell’s detachment came to Nasik on the 19th of April Chapter XIT. 

1818. On reaching Nasik it was found that the armed population pieces of 

had retired to Trimbak and that the place had quietly surrendered Nisi*. 

to the Civil Commissioner, Captain Briggs. Jewels belonging to Himtar*. 

the Peshwa] said to be worth £760,000 (Rs. 76,00,000) and silver 

articles valued at £1200 (Rs. 12,000), were found in Ndsik.^ An 

officer of Colonel McDowell’s detachment describes Nasik as a 

pleasing spot, a considerable town with two palaces, several beautiful 

temples on the river bank, some handsome and spacious buildings, 

and a rich neighbourhood of gardens and vineyards. The princijKil 

inhabitants were Brahmans.® The only event of note which has 

occurred since the establishment of British rule was a riot in 1843 

caused by the slaughter of a cow by some Europeans. 

Among the objects of interest in the neighbourhood of N4sik are, Keighboarhood. 
the Dasara Patdngan or Dasara Pavement, close to the east of the 
Station road, about half a mile to the south-east of the city ; Tapovan, 

Shurpanakha’s Nostrils, and Lakshman’s Caves, about a mile east 
of Panchvati; the Jain Chambhar Caves, about three miles to the 
north of Nasik;® the old settlement of Govardhan now called 
Govardhan-Gangapur, six miles to the west, with an old burial- 
mound, a fine waterfall, and a few pillars and images of about the 
eleventh or twelfth century ; the Christian village of Sharanpur, 
about a mile to the north-west ; * and the Pandu-Lena or Buddhist 
Caves in a hill on the Bombay-A'gra road five miles to the south. 

About half a mile to the south-east of the city, close to the east Dasara Pavement 
of the Station road, is a row of four or five small standing stones. 

These stones have been set by Ndsik Kunbis in honour of their 
ancestors. On some, which are laid flat, feet are carved ; others, 
which stand up like headstones, have their faces carved with rude 
human figures and with a sun and moon. The heroes or virs, 
pronounced yirs, who live in these stones, are worshipped every 
Dasara (September-October). A body of Kunbis and other castes, 
headed by the headman of the town, go with a long pole called 
Kdnhoba’s Kdthi, with streamers of red yellow and white cloth, and 
a young buffalo. The headman kills the buffalo by a stroke of his 
sword, and the procession comes to the row of stones, and the 
spirit of the heroes enters the body of one of their descendants. 

The possessed man is scourged with a hemp rope and the spirit 
leaves his body and passes into the body of the scourger. The 
people dance round and sing. The place is called the Dasara 
Pavement or Patdngan. 

Tapovan, or the Forest of Austerities, is in a direct line about Tapovan. 
a mile east of Panchvati. It has a famous shrine and image of 
Rdm who is believed to have lived on fruits collected by Lakshman 
from this forest. The chief interest are its magnificent banyan 
and tamarind trees which are believed to be as old as the hermitages 


* Mardtha and Pendhiri Summary, 177, 186-187, 350-354. 

• MarAtha and PendhAri Summary, 177, 185. 

> Details are given above, pp. 426-428. * Details are given above, pp. 85-87. 
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of the seers or rishis who lived here and performed austerities. 
To the south-east of Tapovan the river-bed is crossed by a band of 
rock with a narrow central channel through which, except in times 
of high flood, the whole water of the river passes. Two holes 
in this rocky passage are said to be the petrified nostrils of the 
giantess Shurpanakha^s nose, which was cut off by Lakshman.® 
Across the river the wall or dyke of rocks forms the right bank 
for two or three hundred yards. The rock faces east, a bare 
steep scarp twelve to thirty feet high. This east front has been 
carved into a line of eleven small plain cells called Lakshman^s 
Bogde. Beginning at the south end, the first is a plain cell 
9'x9'x7'; II. has an outer hall 17' 8" X 12' X 10', into which the 
river comes when in flood, and an inner cell 9' 6" X 10' 9" x 7' 6"; 
III. a cell 9' 9" X 9' 2" x 7' with a preserved front and door ; IV. is 
about five feet above the level of the bank, it has an outer cell 
IT 8" X 16' .5" X 10' and an inner cell 9'xl0'x7' with the remains 
of a bench on the right wall ; V. is about ten feet above the river 
bank, it has a small veranda and a cell 8' 6" x 8' X 7', with the 
remains of a bench ; VI. has an inner and an outer cell, the outer 
cell 12' 10" X 8' 8" x 6' 7", and the inner cell 8' 6" x 8' 6" X 6' 3" ; VII. 
has an outer cell 15' 7" X 9' 6" x 7' 3" and an inner cell 10' X 9' X 7' 4" 
with a well preserved door ; VIII., which is about fifteen feet above 
the river bank, is a plain cell 14' 7" X 9' X 6' 10" with a bench on the 
right wall ; IX. is a cell 14' 6" X 9' 5" X 7' 8" with a broken bench on 
the right side j X. has an outer hall 15' x 9' 6" X 6' with a bench and 
an inner celt in the back wall 3'x 4'x 5'; XL is the beginning of a 
cell. These are all rough plain cells with doorways and small 
benches, but without anything to show their age or the religion of 
the men who made them. 

Govardhan-Gangafuk, with in 1881 a population of 1067, is a 
large village on the right bank of the Godavari, about six miles west 
of Nasik. The village is in two parts, Govardhan or Gordhan above, 
and Gangapur below. Govardhan is an old place and is noticed 
twelve times in five inscriptions (3, 4, 5, 10, 12) of about the beginning 
of the Christian era in the Pandu Caves which are about ten miles to 
the south-east of the village. The inscriptions describe it as an dhdra 
or the official head-quarters of a district, as the seat of the Andhra- 
bhritya viceroy, and as having several guilds of weavers. Except 
the remains of one or more Brahmanical or Hemadpanti temples of 
about the eleventh or twelfth century, there is little of antiquarian 
interest in the village. The chief remains are two well-carved and two 
plain pillars in a lane running down to the river bank at the entrance 
to a modern temple of Edm. A few yards to the north is an old flight 
of sixteen steps or ghat, about 100 yards long. At the west end of 
the ghat is a small stone temple of Mahadev with a dome and a modern 
inscription over the east door. To the left of the temple, under a 
pipal tree, are five images, a four-handed Vishnu, Lak.'-hmi-narayan, 
and Earn and Sita, and two others broken. The Eam-.Sita group is 
well carved. Earn wears a quiver on his shoulder, and carries a bow 


1 See above, p. 525. 
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in one hand and arrows in the other. On a plinth behind the 
temple is a broken image of Vishnu. About eighty yards west, across 
a stream, is the small temple of Govardhaneshvar. About twenty 
yards to the east is a very oldpipaf tree at the foot of which is a 
richly carved pillar. Across the river from the flight of steps is 
Jalalpur village. On the Jalalpur side the river bank is lined with 
steps and has a handsome stone temple of Vararishvar. In the 
middle of the river, between the Govardhan and J alalpur steps, is a 
rock smeared with red-lead and locally worshipped as Mhasoba. To 
the east, Govardhan passes into Gangapur, the only separation being 
a narrow lane. The only object of interest in Gangapur village is 
a mosque whose lower part is of old dressed stones. Gangapur is a 
large straggling village, Govardhan a neat compact place with good 
houses and paved lanes. 

About a quarter of a mile east of Govardhan-Gangapur the 
Godavari passes over a wall of dark trap which from below rises 
about twenty feet from the bed of the river. Except in floods the 
water passes through a partly artificial cleft close to the right bank 
of the river. It rushes down in two falls each about eight feet high, 
which, from the whiteness of the foam during the fair season, are 
locally known as Dudhasthali or the Place of Milk. About fifty 
yards below the falls a flight of twenty-three steps, some of which 
seem to be of great age, lead down to the river. Above the fall, the 
river stretches in a long pool with a fine mango grove on the north 
bank and the peaks of the Rhmsej hills showing behind. On the 
left, flights of steps, most of them rock-cut, lead to two rest- 
houses, one of brick, the other of stone. Both are in the 
Muhammadan style each with five waving-edged arches fronting 
the river. The steps and the rest-houses were built by Gopikdbdi, 
the mother of Madhavrao the fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). On the 
bank behind the rest-houses is the large mansion of Gopikdbai. 
The lower part is of stone and the upper of brick. The inside is 
plain. 

About five hundred yards south-east of the waterfall and about 
two hundred yards north-east of the Nasik-Govardhan road, near 
the sixth milestone, in a large mango garden, is a smooth 
conical mound of earth twenty-six feet high with a few bushes on 
its sides and an oldish tamarind tree on its top. The base which is 
not quite round is 624 feet in circumference. Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, who examined the mound in February 188.3, sunk a shaft 
about ten feet square from top to bottom. For the first six feet 
there was a deposit of black clay ; the next five and a half feet were 
of black clay mixed with lime or kanJcar ; the next six feet showed 
yellow clay mixed with kanhar and the next seven feet which 
reached to the bottom were of yellow-black clay mixed with black 
clay. At the bottom of the last seven feet, on a four-inch layer of 
river sand, were arranged in a circle nine rough trap boulders varying 
in size from F to F 9" high. Of the nine boulders eight were 
roughly in a circle. The ninth on the south diverged from the 
circle and on examination showed that in the south of the circle 
the boulders were unusually far apart. The diameter of the circle 
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from without was about 4' and from within 2' 5". In the middle of 
the boulders was a small red clay pot containing burnt human bones, 
which on medical examination have proved to be the bones of a 
child about seven years old. With the bones was a damaged bead 
of coral or some other stone. Over the red clay pot was a covering 
or screen of clay pierced with many holes. Round the middle pot 
lay broken pieces of seven or eight other clay pots joined together 
by a wet and sticky cement of soft blak clay. This clay deposit 
rose about seven feet above the pots, and as it had shrunk in 
drying, the pots were all broken and the pieces clung so tightly to 
the clay that it was not possible to free a single pot entire. Of the 
contents of these pots there was no trace. They had probably held 
water, curds, milk, and offerings which had disappeared in the 
course of time. 

About a quarter of a mile to the east of the mound, and about five 
and a half miles west of Nasik, is a hollow on the right bank of the 
Godavari where the river bends from the south to the east. In 
the centre of the hollow, shaded by some hdbhnl and one or two large 
mango and tamarind trees, is an old Hindu temple of Spmeshvar. 
Fairs attended by a large number of people from Nasik, Anandveli, 
and Govardhan, are held here on the Mondays of Shrdvan (Angust- 
September) . The building is about fifteen paces long and eight broad, 
and includes a modern shed to the east, a central hall, and a shrine. 
The outer roof of the shrine dome, which is seven feet by eight, 
rises about four feet from the ground. At the base are four stone 
slabs each about seven feet long. Above the slabs the dome rises in 
three layers of rough blocks of stone with the corners knocked off, 
and on the top is a large central keystone. The old temple dome is 
surrounded by a ruined stone and mud wall about seventeen feet 
square, the south and west walls being about twelve and the north 
wall about six feet high. Inside of this wall, about four feet on 
each side of the dome, are the remains of arounded cement and brick 
cover or sheath, which seems to have been built perhaps in Mardtha 
times to shelter the old dome. All is ruined because, they say, the 
god likes the dome to be in the open air. In the enclosing wall 
are several carved stones older than Musalman times, which 
seem to have belonged to the original roof. The hollow or dell has 
filled several feet deep since the old temple was built. The heap of 
brick to the east of the shrine dome is the roof of the dome of the 
temple-hall. The temple is entered from the east. The hall, which 
is about sixteen feet square, has rough masonry walls and a flat 
timber roof supported on four wooden pillars carved in the Musal- 
mdn cypress-tree style. In the west wall of the hall a passage 
(7' 6" X 7') has on either side a niche in the wall, about 2' 6" 
square, standing out about six inches from the wall, with orna- 
mental side pillars. The dome of the passage is of modem brick 
work. At the west end of the passage is the shrine door, part of 
the old temple with plain side posts and outer pilasters carved in 
alternate square and circular bands. The threshold of the door is 
about one foot high and is richly carved. The walls of the shrine, 
which is nine feet by eight, have been repaired with mortar The 
west wall contains an old niche and the north wall an old shelf 
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The dome is in the old cross-corner style. In the centre of the Chapter XIV. 
shrine is a handsome modern or Mardthi ling in a well-dressed places (rfintereft 
case (4' 2" x 4' 2" x 2' 6"). The roof rises in three tiers to a plain 
keystone. In front of the passage is a small modern bull. 

Leaning against the hack or west wall of the hall is a red 
Mahishasuri, with six handsj killing the demon Mahishasur. This 
probably belonged to the old temple. There is another old stone 
in the outer corner of the hall, part of a capital. In front of the 
temple to the east is a plinth, probably of the Peshwa’s time, with 
a nim tree in the middle. At the foot of the nim tree is a small 
old group of Parvati and Mahddev. About six yards further east 
is the old bull broken in two, with a garland of bells round both 
the front and the hind parts. The head is much broken. About 
thirty yards further east is an old Ganpati. A flight of old broken 
steps lead to the river, and on the right a wall with niches at 
intervals stretches about thirty feet. The steps have a frontage 
of about 100 feet on the river bank. They are well placed at the 
bend of the river and about eighty yards below a waterfall. 

About* five miles to the south of Nasik the Trimbak-Anjaneri Pindu-Lena Cavea. 
range ends in three isolated hills six to eleven hvmdred feet above 
the plain. The highest and most to the east, 1061 feet above 
Ndsik and 3004 feet above the sea, has the special interest of 
having a group of old Buddhist caves (b.c. 250 -a.0. 600) carved in 
the low scarp that runs across its north face about half-way up. 

The three hills are bare steep and pointed. The cave hill, besides 
beingthe highest, has themost sharply cutand shapely outlines. From 
Nasik or from Govardhan six miles up the Godavari, its form is so 
perfect a pyramid as to suggest that its pyramid or triple fire-tongue 
shape was the origin of the name Trirasmi (Pk. Tiranhu) or Triple 
Sunbeam, by which it is known in seven of the cave inscriptions 
(2, 3, 5, 10, 15, 18, 19). The caves are reached from Ndsik by the 
excellent Bombay- Agra road starting from the travellers’ bungalow 
in the south-west corner of the town. For about a mile and a half 
the road passes through rich well-wooded coimtry gradually rising 
into an open plain which grows barer and rockier as it draws 
near the Pandu-Lena hills. About five miles from Ndsik,and about 
100 yards to the right of the road, stands a group of cattle-keepers’ 
sheds with one or two old tamarind trees and a ruined 
Musalman tomb. A few yards to the east of the tomb are several 
rock-cut cisterns. These originally had small square mouths, 
but a large section of the surface roof has fallen in and several of 
the cisterns now form one open pool. About 200 yards east, across 
smooth easy ground, is the foot of the Paudu hill. Up its steep 
northern face, over stones and rocks, a worn path, for many of the 
Buddhas are still regularly worshipped, winds about 300 feet to the 
lev'el of the cave scarp. At the top of the ascent, in front of 
the caves, a broad smooth terrace stretches roimd the north-west 
corner of the hill and for several hundred yards eastwards along 
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Plates LI.-LV. 
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the northern face. In the noi-th-west face of the hill the scarp has 
been blasted by powder apparently in modern times, perhaps in 
making the Agra I’oad (1820-1825) to which large blocks of rock 
could be easily rolled. In the extreme west are chisel marks and 
a few small open rock-cut cisterns, much like the ndna-podhis or 
bathing-cisterns of the Kanheri Cave inscriptions. Until the corner 
of the north face has been turned there are no traces of caves. 

The caves face north and north-east. The broad terrace which runs 
in front of them commands a beautiful and extensive view. A broad 
plain stretches west north and east, rising in the west into confused 
groups and lines of low broken hills. Northwards it stretches 
about ten miles to the picturesque rugged Bhorgad-Ramsej hills, 
which fall eastwards into a level table-land broken by the sharp 
cone in whose steep southern face are carved the group of 
Jaina temples (a.D.1100) which are known as the Chambhar Caves. 
Beyond the sharp cone of the Chambhar hill, in the distance, 
stretching roughly east and west, the long line of the Chandor 
range rises into lofty and rocky peaks, pinnacles, and castellated 
tops. In the distant north-east the hills sink into the plain, and 
again rise in a group of rugged peaks. To the east the plain swmlls 
into level uplands. In front of the cave near the hill-foot the plain 
is bare, seamed with watercourses, hedgeless, and with few trees. 
Further north, along the line of the Nasardi stream and towards the 
hardly noticeable hollow of the Godavari, are patches of rice, garden 
land and groves and long lines of mango trees. Further north, 
partly hidden by the hollow of the Godavari, deep green mango 
tops mark the site of Gangdpur, and close to the west of it, of 
Govardhan, an old settlement which is mentioned in inscription 3 of 
about the first century after Christ in cave III. as the dhdra or 
head-quarters of a district and which seems to give their name to 
the Govardhans one of the earliest tribes of local Brahmans. To 
the north-east a long stretch of richly wooded country begins with 
the Christian village of Sharanpur, and passes into the broad woods 
and garden-lands of Nasik whose nine hills covered with red roofed 
houses show among the trees in the evening sun. The railway 
station stands out from the bare eastern plain and from near the 
eastmost cave may be seen the buildings and barracks of Devlali. 

The caves, which are in one row with a levelled space or terrace 
in front, stretch east and w'est. Their northern frontage saves them 
from the sun and the south-w'e.st rains, and as the rock is a close- 
grained seamless trap, much of the rich carved work and many 
long and most valuable inscriptions have passed fresh and 
unharmed through 1500 to 2000 years. 

The caves are numbered from west to east. Cave I. is a lar^e 
unfinished excavation, including a veranda and a hall. The 
veranda is 38' 3" broad, 6' 5" deep, and 12' 8" high. The front 
wms intended to have four pillars and two pilasters, but the work 
went no further than marking out plain four-.sided blocks of rock 
one of which, the most to the right, has disappeared. At each end 
of the veranda is the beginning of a cell. A middle and two side 
doors, separated by square windows, lead from the veranda into 
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the hall. The left door and window and the right post of the 
main door have been blasted with powder. The hall has been 
turned into a rain-water reserv’oir by hewing out the floor several 
feet below its original level. The change was probably made 
because of leakage through some crack or slit in the ceiling. The 
only point of interest in this cave is an imtinished but unusually 
well-carved rail in a frieze in the outer face of the veranda. 
In this frieze, besides the central rail which is covered with animals 
and Buddhist symbols, are two bands of sculpture, an upper band 
with festoons of flowers and animals, and a lower band of animals 
in panels formed by the leaves of a creeper. The best executed 
animals in the rail are a bull biting his hind -leg, a tiger devouring 
a man, a running elephant, a deer scratching his mouth with his 
hind-foot, a galloping bull, and a prowling tiger. These groups are 
difficult to make out as they are small and much weather-worn. 

Gave II., about twenty-two feet east of cave I., is an old (b.c. 
10) dwelling cave which, about a.d. 400-500, has been turned into 
a Mahayana or late Buddhist shrine. Marks in the ceiling show 
that it originally consisted of a veranda and two plain cells in its 
back wall. The Mahdyana or image-worshipping Buddhists broke 
the back wall of the veranda, knocked down the partition 
between the two cells, and turned the whole into a hall. In the 
back wall of the hall they cut two recesses and adorned them with 
rock-cut images. The right recess is 6' 6" broad, 2' 2" deep, and 
6' high. In its back wall is a central Buddha, 3' 4" high, in the 
teaching or dharmachakra attitude seated on a lion-throne, his feet 
resting on a lotus flower. From the stalk of the plant two flowers 
rise on either side of Buddha, and on each flower stands a 
Bodhisattva with matted hair. The Bodhisattva to the right of 
Buddha holds a fly-whisk in his right hand and a blown lotus with 
stalk in his left hand. He is probably Padmapani Lokesvara. The 
left Bodhisattva holds a fly-whisk in his right hand and a thunder- 
bolt or vajra in his left hand. He is probably Vajrapdvri Lokesvara. 
Above the Bodhisattva are floating figures with bag-wigs, probably 
the demi-gods called vidyddharas or heavenly choristers. The right 
vidyddhara holds flowers in his hands and the left holds a garland. 
By the side of the left Bodhisattva three small images of Buddha 
sit one over the other. The uppermost is seated cross-legged on a 
lotus, a position known as the padmdsaiia or lotus seat. 

In the side walls of the recess are two standing Buddhas, 3' 3" 
high. Each has his right hand hanging with the palm open in 
the blessing or vara attitude, and the left hand holds the end of the 
shouldercloth. In the floor of this recess a modern ling and a bull 
or nnndi have been carved and a flying Hanuman has been traced. 

The left recess, which is 7' broad, 3' 6" deep, and 6' 5" high, has in 
the back wall a central teaching Buddha, 4' 10" high, seated on a 
lion-throne his feet resting on a double lotus. The face is 
surrounded by an aureole. The throne-back or pithikd is 
ornamented with water-fowls coming out of alligators’ mouths. 
Above the alligators float two Ndgarajas. On either side of 
Buddha is a standing figure of a Lokesvara, 5' 5" high. The figure 
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to the visitor’s left wears a crown, earrings, a necklace, and his hair 
hangs down his neck. In his left hand he holds a thunderbolt or 
vajra and in his right hand a fly-whisk. The figure has matted 
hair worn like a crown or jatdviugafa and in the hair over the 
centre of the forehead is a teaching Buddha. His right hand holds 
a fly-whisk and his left hand a lotus bud with stalk. He wears no 
ornaments. In the left wall of the recess a central Buddha, 4' 9" 
high, sits on a lion-throne his feet resting on a lotus. From the 
stalk of this lotus branch two side lotus flowers on each of which 
stands a Lokesvara 4' 2" high. Both have matted hair. The right 
figure has a fly-whisk in his right hand and a lotus with stalk in 
his left. The left figure rests his left hand on his thigh and holds 
a fly-whisk in his right. Above both are floating figures, probably 
Gandharvas, bearing garlands. 

To the left of this group, on the inner face of the front wall, is 
a standing Buddha, 4' 10" high, the face surrounded by an aureole. 
His right hand is held in front with the palm open. The left 
grasps one end of the shouldercloth. 

In the right end wall of the veranda is a Buddha seated cross- 
legged with an open right hand held in front ; his left hand is 
broken. To the right is a fly- whi.sk bearer whose companion on 
the left has disappeared. .Above the central figure is an unfinished 
group of a seated teaching Buddha with side Bodhisattvas. 

To the right or west of this cave is an unfinished excavation. 
To the left is a cistern partly filled with earth but still holding good 
water. Near this is another two-mouthed cistern and behind it an 
open modern pond partly filled with boulders. 

On what remains of the back wall of the veranda of cave II. 
close to the ceiling is Inscription 1. All but the first line was 
broken off when the original cave was turned into a late or image- 
worshipping shrine. The beginning letters to the east are clear ; 
the latter part is broken ; 

Transcript . 



Sanskrit, 

uifr ^ 

TO s 

Translation. 

To the Perfect one ! On the .... day of the fifth (fi) fort- 
night of srunmer in the year six (6) of the illustrious king 
Pufumayi son of Vasithi (Vasishthi) 

Cave III., just beyond the filled up cistern, is a large beautifully 
sculptured dwelling-cave made by the mother of the great Gautami- 


* Read sidham. ® This is sometimes found rar. 

•Read rdsitAi. ■* Read ^ Read panchame. 
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putra (b.c. 15). The front is borne by six large figures whose massive 
heads and shoulders appear close to the ground. These are the 
demi-gods called Yakshas or Guhj^akas, bearing the cave from 
heaven to earth, which, as the large inscription in the back wall of 
the veranda states, ‘ is equal to the best of hea%'enly chariots in 
its great perfection.’ It is in three parks, a hall, eighteen cells, and 
a veranda. The hall is 45' deep, 41' broad, and 10' 6" high. In the 
back wall of the hall are six cells, and there are seven in the right 
wall and five in the left, making eighteen in all. In front of the 
cells is a bench 1' 8" broad and 1' 2" high. Between the third and 
fourth cells in the back wall is a relic-shrine or chaitya in half 
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relief. It begins with a moulding 4" high ornamented with a 
tracery of lotus petals. Above the moulding is a plinth 2' 8" 
high and 4' in diameter. At the top of the plinth is a band 
of rail 8" high, ornamented with eight-petalled flowers between 
well carved bars now hidden by red-lead. Above is the dome 
2' high and 3' 6" in diameter. Over the dome is a shaft 1' 5" 
broad, with a band of rail 8" high. The shaft supports a four-plated 
tee 1' high, the uppermost plate 1' 5" broad. Over this plate are 
five small pjTamidal ornaments or kdngrds. Above are three 
double umbrellas, one in the middle and two at the sides, the 
side ones supported on lotus flowers which branch oft’ from the 
base of the central umbrella staff. To the left of the relic-shrine 
is a bowing female figure 3' 5", with a pair of anklets on each foot, 
a cloth tied round her waist, and ornaments in her ears. To the 
right is a similar female figure 3' 2" high with single anklets. She 
has a waistcloth and ear ornaments like the left figure. She rests 
her left hand on her waist and with her right hand waves a 
fly-whisk towards the relic-shrine. Above these female figures, to 
the left of the dome is a lion, and to the right a wheel. These 
three, the relic-shrine in the middle representing Buddha, and the 
wheel and lion on either side representing religion and the 
Buddhist congregation, constitute the Triratna or Three Gems, the 
chief objects of Buddhist worship. Above the lion and the wheel 
two demi-gods or Gaudharvas float towards the relic-shrine. The 
right Gandharva holds a basket of flowers in his left hand and 
throws flowers at the relic-shrine from his right hand. The 
Gandharva to the left holds a garland. 

The cells are all plain, about C' G" square and 6' 6" high, with 
doorways about 2' 6 " broad and as high as the ceilings. Except a 
cell in the left w^all, which has a sleeping recess in its right side, all 
have benched recesses along their back w'alls. All have holes about 
‘ tw'o inches square for the monk’s pole or valagni and grooves in 
the doorways for a wooden frame-w^ork. The holes in the edge of 
the outer bench and on the floor are modern for tying cattle in the 
rainy season. The round holes in the floor are for husking grain. 

The hall has a large main doorway 5' 10" broad and 9' 10" high 
in the middle, and a side door to the right 3' 7" broad and 7' 8" high. 
On either side of the main doorway is a w'indow, the right window 
3' 5" broad and 3' G " high, and the left wdndow G' broad and 3' 6" 
Both the doorways have grooves for a wooden frame-work. 
B 2.3-69 
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The main doorway is beautifully decorated with an ornamental 
gateway or torana of nineteen panels, each about a foot square, 
seven of them over the doorway and six on the face of each 
door-post. Of the seven panels over the doorway, the middle panel 
has a relic-shrine in half relief with umbrella, and two male 
figures standing on either side of it. On each side of this central 
panel are three panels. On the first of those to the left is the 
pipal or Bodhi tree. In the corresponding panel to the right is the 
Buddhist wheel on a shaft. In the second panel to the left a 
standing Buddhist monk salutes with his hands joined on his 
breast. In the corresponding panel to the right is a male figure 
with a monk-like shouldercloth but a turban instead of a monk’s 
bald head. In the third panel on either side is a male figure with 
a turban with hands folded on the breast. 


In the lowest of the six panels on each side of the door is an 
ugly dwarf-like male figure. The upper five panels on each side 
appear to tell two stories, each of which seems to begin from the 
lowest panel. In the lowe.st panel on the left stand a man and 
a woman, the man holding the woman’s left hand in his. In the 
second panel the same man and woman stand with their arms round 
each other’s necks. In the third panel is a woman dressed like a 
nun, but that she is not a nun appears from her anklets and her 
coiled hair ; near her is a man entreating or coaxing her. In the 
fourth panel the man of the third panel carries off a woman, dressed 
like the woman in the second panel, who clings to the nun-like 
figure with her arm round her neck. The fifth panel shows that the 
woman who was being carried off has been rescued by the man in 
the second panel. The .story seems to be of a married pair who 
were living affectionately with one another (the first panel showing 
their marriage and the second their affection), when a nun, acting 
as go-between, persuades the wife to visit an ascetic in the forest. 
He tries to carry her off by force, and while she struggles her 
husband rescues her and takes her home.* 

In the lowest of the five right-hand panels a woman with a 
jaunty headdress leans her left hand on a tree and feeds a swan 
with her right. In the second panel a man winds his left arm 
round the same woman’s neck and rai.ses his right hand to her face 
imploring her to .speak ; below, a boy holds her foot and she 
rests her left hand_ on hi.s head. The third panel shows the same 
man and woman with their arms round each other’s necks, and the 
small boy sitting looking on with folded arms. In the fourth panel 
the womau sits under a tree with her arms thrown round the 
boy’s neck ; the man drags her by the hand but .she does not 
look at him. In the fifth panel the man carries off the woman by 
force. The story seems to be of a man married to a gay wife who 
loved a servant. She elopes with the servant to a forest where her 
husband finds her, and failing to persna<le her to come carries her 
home by force. The first panel shows three marks of the woman’s 


1 As nuns have free access to private houses tliev Inc ..lit- i 
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coquetry, her jaunty headdress, her vain attitude leaning against a 
tree, and her feeding a swan. In the second panel her hand is laid 
on the servant’s head to show that she loves him. The servant’s 
arms are folded in the third panel to show that he conceals the 
intrigue with his mistress. The tree in the next panel shows that 
the scene is in a forest to which the lady has eloped with the 
servant. In the next her love for the servant is shown by her 
throwing her arm round his neck, and in the last her downcast 
hand and averted face show how unwilling she is to go home with 
her husband. 

The two stories illustrate the chaste and the unchaste wife. The 
chaste wife, in spite of persuasion and force, remains true to her 
husband and is rescued by him. The unchaste wife, though married 
to an affectionate husband, elopes with a menial and has to be 
dragged from him by force. 

On either side of the doorway two male figures, 6' 2" high, stand 
with bunches of lotus flowers in their hands. They wear waist- 
cloths or dhotars and a second cloth is tied round the waist and its 
ends left hanging. The left figure wears two plain bracelets. Both 
wear turbans tied in a high central and two side bosses. The right 
figure has a single bracelet graven with a wa\’ing pattern, an 
armlet wound nearly twice round like a snake, and large earrings. 
These are probably Yakshas, guarding the door of Buddha’s shrine. 

The veranda is 7' 10" deep, 46' 8" broad, and 13' 4" high ; its floor 
is about 2^ inches lower than the hall floor, and its ceiling 2' 10" 
higher than the hall ceiling. On the left wall is a bench T 10" 
long, 1' 10" broad, and 1' 8" high. In the right wall is a cell 9' deep 
6' 9" broad and 6' 11" high, with a gi-ooved doorway 2' 6" broad 
and 6' 11" high. Along its back wall is a bench 2' 5" broad and 
2' 5" high. Near the left end of the back wall of the veranda is 
another cell 6' 10" deep, 6' 7" broad, and 6' 3" high, with a grooved 
doorway 2' 5" broad and 6' 3" high, 
for sleeping. Caves of this kind as a 
the veranda facing each other. In this case the cell was cut in the 
back wall of the veranda, apparently because a cell in the left end 
of the veranda would have broken into cave lY., which, therefore, 
seems to be the older excavation. In the front wall of the veranda 
is a bench 2' 1" broad and 1' 10" high. This bench has a back whose 
right-hand or western portion is much broken. From the bench 
rise two pilasters and six pillars. The two right-hand pillars are 
broken, and of one of them nothing but the capital remains. The 
pillars are of the (Satakarni tj'pe, eight-sided shafts with inverted 
pot capitals. On the pot various peculiar leaf patterns are engraved, 
and on a slab over the pot is the myrobalan pattern or dmalal-a, 
with, on each of its four comers, figures standing in various attitudes. 
Of these figures some are children ; .some are animals with tiger’s 
faces, ears like a hare, and wings ; and some, on whose backs are 
riders, are animals with tiger’s faces and antelope-like horns. These 
figures are on the four middle pillars. The central pair of pillars 
have human figures and the outer pair animal figures. Over the 
myrobalan or dmalal-n are six square plates, each larger than the 
one below it. On the highest plate rests a belt of rock dressed 


Along its left wall is a recess 
rule have cells in the ends of 
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like a beam of timber, and on the beam i’est.s the ceiling. Over 
the capital, on either side of the beam-like band of rock, both 
within and outside of the v'eranda, are pairs of animals seated hack 
to back. Beginning with the inside faces of the capitals and taking 
the pillars in order from west to east, the first pillar has two 
elephants with drivers ; the second has two goat-like animals each 
with a rider ; the third has two elephants, the left elephant holding 
two bells in its trunk and being driven by a woman ; the fourth has 
two elephants each with a driver and the left elephant has his 
trunk wound round a woman ; the fifth has two imaginary animals 
with bird-like faces, long ears, and beast-like bodies, each with a 
driver. The sixth pillar has two elephants, each with a driver and a 
rider. The left elephant holds in his trunk a lotus flower and stalk. 

Outside, beginning from the (visitor’s) left or east and going west 
or right, on the first pillar, are two tigers, each with a driver ; on 
the second two animals with bodies like tigers, faces like birds, 
and long hare-like ears, each with a driver ; on the third two 
elephants, the left one with a driver and the right one with a rider 
and driver ; on the fourth two lions, each with a rider ; on the fifth 
two elephants, each with a driver and a rider, the right-hand group 
unfinished. Each of these elephants holds in his ti*unk a bunch of 
lotus flowers and buds. The animals on this pillar are unusually 
well carved. The sixth pillar has two bulls, one of them with a 
driver. The faces of the bulls are well carved but the bodies are 
unfinished. The pilasters are plain and four-sided, with, in the 
middle of the outer face, a lotus and below and above it a half lotus 
of the style found on rail pillars of the ^^fitakarni 15 ^) 6 . The right 
pilaster has lilies by the side of the lotus ; on the left pilaster the 
lily work is unfinishecL Between the two central pillars five steps 
lead down to the front court. 

From above the great beam of rock that passes between the outer 
and inner faces of the animal capitals the ceiling projects about 
two feet and supports a frieze about three feet broad. The ceiling at 
intervals of about nine inches is lined with bands dressed like rafters 
whose ends stand out about two inches in front of the face of the 
ceiling beam. Above the ceiling beam, with its projecting rafter ends, 
the frieze rises about three feet. It consists of a rail of three horizontal 
bars together about two feet broad, between two six-inch belts 
of tracery. The faces of the upright and horizontal bars of the rail 
are carved into lotus flowers, the flowers on the upright bars standing 
out about two inches further than those on the faces of the horizontal 
bars. The upper belt of tracery, which is about six inches broad, 
consists of a row of festoons divided at about every nine inches by 
hanging tassel-like lotus seed-vessels or lily-heads, and within the 
curve of each festoon a half lotus flower. The under-belt of traceiy 
is also about six inches broad. It consists of a long creeper scroll 
with nine-inch panels carved in leaves or animSs. Beginning 
from the right or west end of the scroll, in the first panel a child 
drags the creeper from the mouth of a crocodile ; in the next panel 
an elephant tosses his trunk ; in the third panel is one large leaf ■ in 
the foui-th a tiger and tigress, the tigress with her head close to the 
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ground ; in the fifth two leaves ; in the sixth two wild bulls ; in the 
seventh two leaves ; in the eighth two leaves ; in the ninth two wild 
buffaloes ; in the tenth two elephants at play ; in the eleventh two 
lions, their heads close to the gi'ound ; in the twelfth two fanciful 
animals; in the thirteenth two animals, one much defaced on the right, 
apparently charging, and to the left a deer scratching his face with his 
hind foot ; in the fourteenth two prowling tigers ; in the fifteenth two 
leaves ; in the sixteenth something defaced on the right, perhaps 
a tree, and on the left a wild hog ; in the seventeenth a lion 
and lioness ; in the eighteenth on the right two defaced animals 
fronted on the left by a rhinoceros ; in the nineteenth two leaves ; in 
the twentieth three lions ; in the twenty-first an animal with a human 
face, erect horse-like ears, and a tiger’s body ; in the twenty-second a 
cow facing east ; in the twenty -third three horses, the middle horse 
much worn ; in the twentj’-fourth a pair of prowling tigers ; in the 
twenty-fifth three sitting deer ; in the twenty -sixth two leaves ; in 
the twenty-seventh a pair of sitting elephants; in the twenty-eighth 
a sitting bull ; and in the twenty-ninth two leaves. The north or 
outer face of the veranda bench is carved into a rail tracery about 
two feet broad with, above it, a six-inch band of festoons divided by 
hanging lily -heads or lotus seed-vessels nine inches apart ; and below 
the rail a belt of tracery about six inches broad with leaves and 
perhaps animals, but the carving is too worn to be identified. Below 
is a beam with the ends of rafters standing out, and under it are the 
six massive beams which are borne on the shoulders of the six 
Gandharvas, 

In front of the veranda is a court 43' 8" broad and 14' deep, over 
which the rock roof projects 9'. On the face of the right wall are 
two recesses, the inner one unfinished. The intention seems to have 
been to have one room with a central pillar in front, but the design 
was not carried out. Above the rece.sses, between two belts of 
tracery, is a rail pattern, and in front of the rail and tracery are three 
female figures one over the central pillar and one at each end. By 
the side of the inner woman is a tree towards which she stretches 
her right hand ; her left haml is on her waist. The middle woman 
rests her left hand on her waist, and in her right, which is held over 
her shoulder, holds some small article. The third woman, who is 
much defaced, wears an ascetic’s dre.ss, and seems to have a shaven 
head. Below is a belt of three horizontal rails with an upper band 
of festoons and a lower belt of animal figures. Below the under- 
belt of animals is a beam-like band with rafter ends projecting. The 
beam was borne on the heads of three birds. The two outer birds 
are gone. The inner one has two prominent temples, large eyes and 
a huge pai’rot-like beak. Below is a ruined recess which may have 
been a cistern. Part of its front was carved in the rail tracery. In 
the left wall of the court is a cistern in a recess. It is half full of 
earth, and in the dry season holds no water. 

On the back wall of the veranda to the left of the doorway 
under the ceiling and above the left window, are Inscriptions 2 and 3. 
Being one below another they look like one inscription. Inscription 2 
is in eleven long lines of large and distinct letters. Except two 
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holes for a hold-fa.st made in the la.st two lines, and a crack in the 
rock which runs from top to bottom, the inscription is well 
preserved : 

Transcript. 

[\] 3TfR^RIRr553^g-(5-|;f?TTi:rif- 

3?ITf^?-^3Tr^irqrair5iR r>WqcTqiK=^rcRiT^- 

[3] R^IR'^r^iT^ssq'rcfJTfrfTRr- 

V cv ^ 10 ^ 

qTOTq-=g?-R;g-55RrRir^- 

[8] m?R?rfT ^I^R0lfd^JT=^l^f^iTR fSIRRI^rJI- 
qrrJi^sR5^3fR^?‘[i]RsiR arwer^^r^TRir^iT- 

RRRcifcT^R^R^- 

[S] l3f^?ISrWi^R3r5RT R^- 

T^cir- 

'Rrtrq 

[^] Rrer^r??rf?!q-«qrcr- 

R^Jl^'l5rrwrR^[l]'3TR RR^RcI^rR- 
«l%^R*Rr^DTcIR5RqR ST'Rff^ai'^- 
^IR'Rn^R [«]R3TJi|q^RR7eT- 
[\9] f^^RRTI'RUTaRT^RSTR?-^! aRRtTR 

R^^RI RTr^Rf^I 3TRqR rRirR 3Tf^5T?RT g’q^f- 

IR - 


^ Read skldham. - See above p. ,544 note 2 

® The form snvachhare is as common as the more correct sntiimr/i/ia're 
B.ead Mandara. ^ Kead Akardranti. ^ Read I'ini/ia 

’’ This sliould very probably be Mancha. “ Read Mahinda. 

'“Read chandaniandala. ** The last letter rn is broken. ' 

Read su.siwai-asa or s«SM««l-rtJ-nsa. Read dhamond Ufa h u i i- 

-Read.ams« - Read '^^'ReadsankarZ 

ihe sa oi satii 3 a?ia seems to have been omitted madvertt^nhi-tr K,, +i, 
ollows the sn of the genitive of a previous attribute. ^ ^ engraver as 


' Read mandate. 
Read -^nnift/ira. 


it follows the sa of the genitiv 
“ Read parampard. 


I previous attribute. 
'Read dsuyasa. 


' Read ekankusasa. 
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[%] 4?T?^r^^3criTf r^ar?m^f%^RT r>cf otit- 

qi:(3wrTTiT^cr®*Tr'iir^iTrs-(T iffR- 

i]r^?T iTcferfr*! ifrcif^q- 
=^?r?rJT<3tTFrtwr%i:crR 

[ N 1 r*i ii^Jife^R^r^tfrq-JTRrqr 

^TTl^ ^. . . . 

q^mWc fqqrqqifjffqlftnn'ffrqr^or q-ci =q 

qfi^qi q^rn^qr^r q^rawqcirqCr" r^rit 

)T?RJ]RF^l Rfitq^r 

[\\] ^ f^crq-f^RcT qCI?qR aiq-qiiq- 

eqrqiiqr mqqqr =q iir [?raqrj ® 

fq^qr^qr irrq r^r^qcitr 

3Tqi:5-rlq'qq^ mu5rq?-q; trqsTitnTfqr^i^-.'^ 

Sanskrit. 

[^] qrr^qq^q ’srff^qr^t «qR\ rr^^. 

^'jqriri" q^ rjsrrq^ ^qr?-^ \\ 

i:ri]i:niiq qt^iqlj^^q rl:qqR5’- 

- -. C rs 12 

[H] q'^cqqFT^rq^R «Tr«q?f5TqF5o3’qi^iTSfr^i:rqTT- 
Rr^qrq5r»Tfqfi:rqpaiT w^q rq^'q^qFqrrtqR ^^ t’ ^ u i 
RK q^^ql^q’f qq^qq|=^ 

[^] qiJR^q^Kqq^qq: ^rqir^r^'rqiq'j^^qrsiTi^n^iR- 
?T?q T^q^iqi^qf^fqqrRcrrqq^q^'W^Tq^JTfq r- 
sflqfq'' ^cT^rq qff q qitq^^sq^^ir^q'rq) - 
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^ Read Rdmdmbnrifa. - Read Gand/iam. ^ Read ckanda. ^ Read sanffiiasa. 

' This is probably Balasirii/a. ® Head kdritam. ’’ Read pitdmahi. 

* Read nimitam. The sa of lenasa looks like pa, but pa would make no sense. 

* The seven or eight letters before pathesaro have been lost on account of two holes. 

The letters dnkhina are suggested as pathesaro follows. m Read gdniam. 

“ If the reading had been gimhasa in the singular it might have been taken to mean 
‘ of summer ’; but as the plural form gimhdnam is used, it must be supposed to mean 
‘ of the summer (months),’ in connection with the Buddhist practice of reckoning three 
seasons of four months or eight fortnights each. 

12 As the letters da and la are much alike and as the anusodra is often dropped in 
this inscription, the name is probably Mundaka. 

‘2 The PrAkrit text has kamala vimala ; in Sanskrit vbnala should precede lama/a. 
Thus the Jaina book Jnatasutra (chap. I.) has wWoyu chilliya ta/e in commenting on 
which Abhayadevasftri gives Sk. chMritollokatale that is chitrilo ulloko vparitano 
bhaijo i/asmhi and observes Iha Prdkritatrena viparyayanirdeso drishtavyah. 

“ i’he Prhkrit text has tuyapUa ; the Sanskrit form would be pUatoya. 
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Inscription 2. 

[^] 


( 1 


h] 


[<^] 




5^^r'Trf^ei^D%riT«fPT^W«I ?- 
cRTWR 3TrTFaTf|w^%: 

?^CircI#5TriIT?5T^^I?2T ?TTcT^rfJr^^5i:£irlf- 
e^*i'j^sn»Tsrif?cT=giiJrw rl[r^^i%cT=^rf- 
ar^^RHir^DRT^TinTWt^ 9iq^rr%<Tr>- 

5T?Tq^r^(?T [51] f 3T^^: irw^ifrtT- 

f^^ErtT<;iq^rJIcTR5^ir3f5T53-tT aTHTRI- 
m f^rf^R^q- 3 ^ 1 - 

=^RMf 

CIR- 

i?RR:T|^5l^R3TJRTrr^q^[RfrRI»50RR- 
iRSTR: 3I?r%>cT*r5T?iqf%R;D^cT‘ cr^^iT55-(%3;- 

«T5in«RTf^?rr5ir?^criTR4=^r?[’jr- 
=^=^i'^^r^i:5T^R5rfi%=5f[of^iT^r5t^r%r>?T?t5R^?R<i 
JTRfl ??i'RfiTJTRcr« JTr>Tr>Rrg^ f 3r^5« 

’5fr5rrci^^fliRr Rfi^qr ifiar^Ti R3i^=^?r- 

^■R^fTrfl^FRRJTI FFqr^TRRqr 


[^o] qrqqrecFcTiqr ^f5if^qR5i5?RrF355q5rqRTqRRqr 

qfiR^r 

i^nJiqiRrqiiqR^rt^ ^q?r i^ciir 
R?r?qr RSRmRfrir n^Rrsirq^TRCr Rq-r^R 
RSCRRRRr PR^R^R 

[M] *Pftr ^ 5??RR f^R'qRRti R^Ro^r «irqq>rqT: 

^qfqFFq: I'qqqrFR^ [?t%oTrj 

q w: wqRciq ?-?rF^ Rrq rRif^qqq'^^ 

«Fq^?:r%'qqF^' rq5ir^1q3:qi Rs^jrr^iTfJTRif^ci.' 


Tninshitlon, 

On the thirteenth (13) day of the second (2) fortnight of 


-.***.^ dilu hue ^•vv.»v««vo «/ccxi LUKen III the in<alrnt«r.»^*.r.i i.^ 

may also be in the genitive as the form tor both ia tlie same in W estern Tn?lk 
inscnptions. iihua cave 

-The ori^' 


meaning 


Ijg ----A** *.inkie» 

-riginal has bhom nirathi which should rather bare bee., i; 

It may be taken in Sanskrit as .sarvvajdtithho'Huiiraiti an at+r 1 i ^°'-l^'-^']^‘rnHiam. 

‘wherein are abandoned impost of alUorta.’ ’ ‘'f ‘he village, 
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the summer months in the nineteenth (19) year o£ the 
illustrious King Pu?umayi, son of V^sithi (SL Vasishthi), 
a dwelling-cave, a meritorious gift, in its great perfection 
equal to the best of celestial chariots, was caused to be made 
on the summit of Trirasmi hill (a summit) like the top of 

mountain, by the Great Queen Gautami Bdla^ri,i a 

lover of truth, charity, forbearance, and respect for life ; 
eagerly engaged in penance, self-control, mortification, and 
fasts ; fully bearing out the title ‘ Wife of the Royal Sage 
mother of the illustrious 5'atakar)d Gautamiputra (son of 
Gautami), King of Kings, equal in greatness to the Himavat, 
Meru, and Mandara mountains ; King of Asika, Susaka,. 
Mulaka (or Mundaka), Surath (S&. Sur^htra), Kukura (SiL\ 
Kukkura), Aparata (SL^ Aparanta), Anupa (SL Anupa), 
Yidabha (Sk. Vidarbha), Akara and Avanti; lord of the Vijha 
(S^. Vindhya), Richhavat (S'A Rikshavat), Parichata (SJi. 
Pfiriyatra,) Sahya, Karahagiri (S^. Krishjiagiri), Mancha, 
Siritana (SA. Sristhana), Malaya, Mahinda (^i:. Mahendra), 
Setagiri (SL Shadgiri), and Chakora mountains ; whose 
commands are obeyed by the circles of aU kings ; whose face is 
like the pure lotus opened by the rays of the sun ; whose 
(army) animals have drunk the water of three oceans whose 
appearance is as beautiful and lovely as the disc of the full 
moon ; whose gait is as stately as that of a great elephant ; 
whose arms are as muscular, rounded, broad, long, and 
beautiful as the body of the lord of serpents ; whose hand is 
fearless and wet by the water held in granting freedom from 
fear ; ® who is prompt in the service of his mother (even when 
she is) free from illness who has well arranged the place 
and the time for the three pursuits of life {trivarga) who 
is a companion of all the townsmen (his subjects) equal in 
happiness and in misery ; who has humbled the conceit and 
vanity of Kshatriyas ; who is the destroyer of 5akas, Yavanas, 
and Palhavas ; who makes use of (nothing but) the taxes levied 
according to justice ; who never desires to kill an enemy 
though at fault ; who has increased (the prosperity of) the 
families of Brahmans and others ; who has rooted out the 
dynasty of Khakharata (Si. Ksliaharata) ; who has established 
the glory of the .Satavahana family ; at whose feet all (royal) 
circles have bowed ; who has stopped the fusion of the four 
castes ; who has conquered multitudes of enemies in numerous 
battles ; whose banner of victory is unconquered ; whose 
excellent capital is unassailable to (his) enemies ; whose 
great title of King has descended from a succession of 
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’ Bdla-^ri is probably the personal name of the queen, and Gautami, that is of the 
Gautama ijotm, her family name. If B:tla-iri is not lier personal name, it is not easy 
to construe it or to attach any meaning to it. 

2 This title is intended to show th.at the limits of Guatamiputra’s victories extended to 
the three oceans. It is too commonly used by poets to have any special historical 
value. 

* When a person seeks shelter from an enemy or from some form of death the 
protector takes water in his hand and throws it on the suppliant’s head. 

* This phrase is doubtful. It seems to mean ‘of him who serves liis mother (even 
though) free from illness,’ that is one who always obeyed his mother contrary to the 
usual practice of children who behave well only when their parents are sick. 

* The trivargns are, dharma or religion, artha or wealth, and kdma or enjoyment, 
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Inscription S. 


ancestors ; tlic depositary of the Sastra.s ; tlie asylum of good 
men; the abode of wealth ; the fountain of good manners ; the 
only controller ; ' the only archer ; the only hero ; the only 
holy man ; equal in valour to Rama, Kesava, Arjuna, 
Ehimasena ; who invites assemhlies on the festive occasion 
(which take place) on the declining nyo'iin equal in majesty to • 
K’ahhaga,3 Nahusha, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama, and 
Ambarisha ; who ha.s immeasurably, without loss, without 
being confounded, and in a way (the like of) which never 
happened, conquered the host of enemies in the front of the 
battle, witnessed * by Pavana, Claruda, Sicldhas, Y'akshas, 
Rakshasas, VidyatUiaras, Bhutas, Gandharvas, Charawas, the 
moon, the sun, the constellations, and the planets ; who has 
pierced the surface of the sky like the summit of a mighty 
mountain (and) who has raised the family to great wealth. 

This great queen, the mother of the great King and the 
grandmother of the great King, dedicates this dwelling-cave 
to the congregation of the mendicant assembly of the 

Bhadrayani school.^ For painting the cave,^ 

the hereditary lord of Dakshinapatha (?), desirous to 

serve and desirous to pdease the venerable lady, has given to 
Dharmasetu* the village of Pisachipadraka, 'svith all its rights, 
to the south-west of the Trirasmi hill. 

In.scription 3 which i.s in four line.? begins in the middle of line 




' The attribute in the te.vt is rkrib'-scira, .Sk. ehinbimnijn, which means ‘of the only 
hook.’ The king controls the world .as the goad or anknra controls the elephant. 

- cl'd-tld seems to stand for l^TIT^T after which the sun’s cour.so begins to pass 
to the south, the dochning or southing solstice that is the summer solstice. There are 
two chief ananun or solstices, nttarai/'irai, the northing or midwinter solstice when 
the sun enters jVf/fv/cc or Capricorn, and itcikrliimii/ii itn the southing or midsummer 
solstice when the sun enters Knrkata or Cancer. Both of these occasions are regarded 
as holy and gifts are made to Brahmans and the poor. According to one doctrine the 
gift time, which generally lasts for thirty ijhitihis or tweh'e hours, in the winter 
solstice is before the sun entered Capricorn, and in the summer solstice is after the 
sun entered Cancer. A .Silliiira coppcr-plate of Apar.tjita seems to show that the 
custom of holding royal feasts in honour of the solstices was in force in A. u. 997. 
The grant is noted as made on the ausjiicioiis day which fell on the Dakshimiyana 
or midsummer solstice when the King s festival was being celebrated in Thilna. The 

text is Compare 

Hemfidri's Cluitiirrnr'jn Chintdtnani. Duitiil:ha.int.t, 

3 The seven kings from Nabh.iga to Ambarisha liave not been identillcd as 
historical rulcr.s. 


^ The word in the text is rh-hinn Sk. rh-hinin. which means ‘ entered' or witnessed. 
The attribute ine.aii 0 ill the brunt of the battle-ticM (n Inch wa-s) entered by (where 
avere present) the god of wind, kc. It is a common habit aiith Indian poets to 
describe gods and deiui-gods as witnessing battle-fiehls and .strcwiiiy (lowers on the 
heroes’ heads. 

' The attribute seems to mean th.at like a mountain the king never bent his head. 

® The text lism Hhaitiiminitiiiwini. T.e and w .are often ooiihrseil in Western India 
cave insci'iption.s. Bh.'idr.iyani is the name of a liiiddliist sei t. 

~ No trace of painting li.as been foiiinl in tlic cave. Time may have destroyed 
the eolouriug, but it is possible tb.at the iiitcntif.ri of p, minting the rave was never 
earned out. It is .also possible, as the letters <■/,; and <■« are .similar, that the text 
shonhl be ritiiiinn'wiilnin, hIucIi, suppo.siiig a to have lieen omitted between ta and 
ftrf, M'Guld lie Sk. nffinnnnmn/t/nm., that n, fur luikni f a -nff (t,, 

« lAarin.asetii seem.s to be the j.aiue of the manager” of the cave to whom the 
a illagc of Pij.icliipadra was gn ci, tor the ,,sc „f ,i,a ,.a^ (p,,,. 

Imsciiption ,1). Ihe name of the giicr of the vilUve is lost 
hereditary lord of BakshiHiipatlia or the Ucccaii. ” 


occurs HI 
lie is called the 
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eleven of inscription 2. The letters are small and .shallow, and are 
cut on a somewhat rough .surface. Some letter.s also are lost in the 
holdfa.sts noticed in inscription 2. The readings are doubtful in 
places, and the translation i.s unsati.sfactory. The first line of this 
inscription begins in the middle of the last line of inscription 2, and 
is very short. The second line is as long as each line of inscription 2. 
The third and fourth lines are not more than half as long as line 
two, as the window takes about one-half of the available space. The 
fourth line is continued in a narrow space above the window on a 
lev’el with line three, at a little distance, so as to leave a space in the 
middle, to avoid confusion with the third line : 

Transcript, 

[U] r%;s' 


^ QicTfT cffT ?] 

qrcTi^T' 

[U] »Tr*ff 3T^- 

arr^T ar^qRfql- 

5 nrq fTrqi%q? f^rfil ?q?^qr [«!% 

qfw 

^ nrqfT ^irqr^q^fT 

fqiT^rq sTTRfi® ar'qqfr^ 3??:a:fT 

fq^TRqi® ffq^RqrRgrR^ r T^rt ^ wrX- 
mfk qR??fl ^rq ^rqr'^T?’ qR^i^r^t 


’ Read Puluinai'i. 

^ There is sfime vac.'int space between la and an, but it docs not appear tliat the 
two letters are separ.itcd for .any special re.asmi except the badness of the rock or the 
engraver's carele.ssncss. Compare p. mC> note 3. 

® I’rohably for ■lamijiam. ^The ill is doubtful. It m.ay also be Sulimiia. 

® Pafik/Hii/ir is prcjbably for Sk. prafi/fik/ii/tii/a. The reading may also be /mlikhaya 
for Sk- as pul/khd is Pr.ikrit for Sk. piir.^hnif, an assembly or council. 

La appears to have been inscribed by mistake for re as the form npiii'' -inm occurs 
in the fourth inscription. ‘ Ann ma-a looks like anomnvt in inscription 4. 

* The second ri of rinarila is probaldy for pi. Compare einnijika in inscription 4. The 
oof orof/io.so comt ‘ ■■■1: ‘ ! he practice observed in Trkkrit. In Sanskrit 

tlie form would be . . 
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[ RTclfiR ] 

?tTr m ■ • • V9 

'fTTRfiR 

RrfR^'irsTTOIrl STRT RR[^] c[R5TRqT%'I^r 

Sanslril, 

[U] rR;gR ssTrvfiirr^- 

[W Rjftq' 5ft. 7. ■^. 

f^. ^ft^g-ss^irSrq^sr 


cT?V ^qjffq- JTRRR^^ 

3i?ii«TRr^f^{5r 5’iOTRrjf jtr 

y -j r>^RM55gsT^[flTr^: 

r^ifirvJT JTsivftr^: cr^ji^qrq' 

^■RITriTW 

StfttfR 

[U] 5Tw: R?r-3TT^r?T%- 

3T^q-- 

^RIT 

sfsrrvftti: 

R JTrJTR ?ir?j}^fcfsr(if 

[^ «] aj. 

^rsr?jRq^-* RtiiRqrrrcrr^ 


' The hi at the end is probably rnhi » P 

Sdinipf’ appears to be for !„ fh„ ,,,■ .* Vinlniprih nn. 

2/« or na, but it is probably na. It has been talSn^ * '^^'f'-re .,« looks like 

httle removed from la. The whole is tukerto b^ SL l''"'','^^"''''^"’ though .t is a 

-»- nese Sanskrit equivaleuts of /y , 
factory and the meaning is doubtful. J, X ""'li! ""^unities are unsatis- 
rance ; anomasa, Sk, andmrhyam, seems to for bid "all"’ all 

injury. The fo of alonakhd- 
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g’ll: <Tn[?:?rT 5Tr?R^'r'T? crrl:?r?r- 

onu^r =g 

g’arlr^rRr arra-t JT^w^rrTrlTJrr 

^ircT^FTJTr f f^^^2'qreT% 5?cr- 

S’TTr Tfiffr ?fro qo per^o ® 

JTr^q^qr^cisqHt 

qr^q^r^ ^^rRq'qqqRFrf 

^[q]^5 qiBqf^qrq f^nr. 

Translalion. 

To the Perfect one. The new lord, the illustrious PuZuniavi, 
son of Vasithi ( Vasishthi), commands in the presence of 
Sivakhadila (Sk. »Sivaskandila,) the Govardhana minister in the 
year 19, on the thirteenth day of the second fortnight of 
summer : here in the Trirasmi mountain by the Dhanakata 

recluses the village of Sudisana (^Sk. Sudarsana) 

on the southern road in the Govardhana district (which 
served) as permanent capital to do hospitality^ to mendicants 
coming to this his cave, was rejected and given up by 
the mendicants Living in the Queen’s Cave (who are) of 
the Bhadrdyani sect. In lieu of this granted village of 
Sudisana we give the village of Samalipada {Sk. Sahnalipadra) 
in the eastern boundary within the district of Govardhana. 
This (the grant of) the village of Samalipada to Dharmsetu to 
serve as permanent capital to show hospitality to mendicants 
of this cave, is a glorious act of the great preceptors or 
achdryds. The mendicants living in the Queen’s Cave, 

Bhadrayanis by sect, having taken it 

We grant immunity from plough-tax of this village of 
Samalipada for the (use of the) mendicants. It is not to 
be entered, not to be injured, not to be worked for salt (1), 
free from the ordinary (royal) privilege of (enjoyed in) the 
country, enjoying all kinds of immunities (1). On account of 
these immunities no one should take (anything) away (from 
the village). The village of Sdmalipada has been granted (with 

the immunities). The fixing of this document here about 

....of the village has been done by the document tmters 
(Vinibandhakara) of Sudasana {Sk. Sudar.^ana) . It has been 
ordered by the great commander-in-chief Medhuna-. (The 
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daka, the next phrase, is doubtful. It looks like dd, hut it is a style of writing lo 
peculiar to this time and the fourth inscription has lo distinct in the same word. It 
is perhaps for Sk. yt/ro niioi/irfiafoiin ; it is ditficult to attach a meaning to it unless 
it refers to some prohibition against making the land-salt or nitre pits of which .an 
account is given aliove at p. 179. 

* The Word in the original is puthnfharana Sk. prathunuforana or pratimnstdra. 
Professor Childers ( IVili Dictionary, fiih roo ) transhates it as friendly greeting, welcome, 
kindness, affection, friendliness and cites as an instance raiiiid katopafi'i'VdJiai'f iia 
puttho, that is, asked by the King after the usual greeting. The most appropriate 
sense Iiere seems to lie of welcome. The village was probably gi-anted as a fund from 
the interest of which expenses connected w ith the reception of monks visiting Or 
living in the cave might lie defrayed. 

* Tlie second letter of this name is doubtful. It has a mdtrd stroke and something 
like an u below. If this lower u be the result of a crack in the rock, the name would 
be Medhena. 
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document) ha.s been touched (by tlie King) in Binikatavu.saka 
and the plate toucliedi by the hand, wai? given on the se\Tnth 
day of the fortnight of summer in the year twenty-two, for the 
sake of Satakarni. 

The description of the lord (King) has been given by Vishnu- 
pala for imparting pleasure to the inhabitants of Govardhana. 
Salutation to the great Jina, Buddha, who has no rival.- 

Inscription 4. Under the ceiling, on the east or left end wall of the veranda are 

Inscriptions 4 and 5. There is a holy cross or Svastika mark at the 
end of inscription 4 in the middle of line six. In.scription 5 begins 
just after with siddham. Both inscriptions are well preserved : 

Transcript. 

JIIcIRT^r 

[H.] 3TR'Tirrt r>®|7rf^cT uw 

KcT 

[^] Bcirr'^ ? o qr-ff 3Ti5^ f^^cTq-RcTIUI % 

5^0 0 (>cTUT 
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iThe word ill the original is c/dmto probably for .Sanskrit chhipta meauimr 
• rf " e.Npression would tlien mean ‘toiiclicd by Iiini (the King) living 

in Buukata . It appears to h.ave been the cnstoin for tho king to touch a document 
after It was completed. Thus m later inscriptions, 't ,■;«), hun seen, smhaMo mama my 
identical handwntmg, 6pri>.hUna touched, and matam nuDno. accented by me ari 
expressions cummouly used in the sense of signed. ^ ’ 

, , ' As the literal translation of the inscription is not clear and in paits is disconnected 
the following is oftcied as a summary of its general meaning. The iiisorintion records 
the grant of a village. The granter is .Svdnii Vasishthiputra PuIumdW^ The order 
IS issued in the presence of .Vivaskandiia, the officer in charge of the Govardhana 
district on the thirteenth day of the second fortnight of summer in thryear 19 
The order concerns the grant of the village of Samalipada to the east of GovaShana 
instead of the previously granted village of .Sudisana to the south of Go%ardha“a 
Sudisana appears to have been connected in .some way with the reclnsee r f rm i s 
and they probably gave it to the Bhadr.iyani.s. The bhaV U anb fin 1 c ^ 
unsuitable, in its stead received from the king the village ot 
does not call this a gift of his own, but a gilt of tlie \"inerabjes‘or J / ■ 
it was in lieu of tlieir village of .Sudisaiia first ^ranted to ttie Pin ( 

Samalipada was afterwards given by the king. C villa^ 'appe; 
given in charge ol one Gharniasetu who vi as probably mama oei ri,!. 
rmenues of t)ie village were assigned as a fund wl.osrintmvst 1 ‘r 
the beneht of the recluses living in the cave and there are .some tra 
spfccilyuig privileges and immunities granted to tlie villarm wliic h im , 

The document regarding the gr.aiit of .Samalipada viUaoe ts menti. understood, 

made by tlie same persons as those who prepared the '’deed mr.,, I ' having been 
the orders on the subject are said to have been Ldven 1.,. f'udisana and 

Medluina. The deed of gift was tonehed! thrbl'" .p? ®'-"J'®under-in.cbief 
camp at Bmikata, and the document and wntino aft.- • tl ^ 

king were given away on the seventli day of a sunmier fortnmlu "{‘'.1 *”'‘”'’'''1 ‘h® 

date mentioned in the beginning of the n.script.ou rmoHir h . 

■vaas given ; the second date at the end of the insorintion • ! V 
records the time when the donees leoeived tins dciil -a ’ three years later, 

wliicli this inscription was engraved. ‘ prolialdy the date on 

Ktiad amc'cAai/i, j, , , 

iieacl p" rdidj'oyn. 
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[«] arifriT^r 37?;5-tT- 

^T^3TrcTqK§:rKfi ^ ^T 'TfWir'l 

qr<fTr% 

%^TrT5r^=^ i^rt 

eTRcf 3TiT%fi *]?r^TrrH?rt 

[%} ^r \<r q^rrq^ ^ r?q% \ m- 

qf?r 

Saiiih-it. 

C^] r%;5 ^^rrqr l^rq-grr fqirq^fi'Wfqr^r^qtq^q 

qqrqijq^rciqrqr nr^ifrqq': ^wrrrqtior 

[’^l ^rarqqrt mq^q srqrsi fq^n'^ct ^riq a^q- 

qc%5rqq[qrir^^ ^ 

[^1 5r^ t ^00 rqqt^T?!^ I: ^ o o 

3T?q q3FWq>^q?qf^i'^»^qr 
=qrR ^^?q qf^^rt 

[«] f%^R 3Tqrt^ 3T?TT^ 3TTTS;R- 

qiw ^rlifRmK^i R4) =q q:t«qqKfK: qrtsRR^ 
l\] '#qTW Ir^qK^nr-sjTq- Rrq^Rr^tq ^'rqw- 

m*]Hi':q*i «'-di q^TWRRr^TRRT 

[<] ^ qfiq^r K H \ rt- 

Rqf iR. 

T I'andotion . 

To the Perfect one. From Benukat.aka of Govardhana, 
which is the camp of victory* of the Vaijayanti army*, the 
illustrious lord Satakar;a, son of Gautami, commands the 
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* As the letters a and su are similar, the reading may be ariyena- 
^ Read tdpn.idnn. 

^ The phrase in the text is rijayn'khadhdmrd Sk. vijayxhaml/idvdrdt, that is ‘ from 
the camp of victory '. .S7.'<r«(//)ai'(/n' means a c.apit.al or camp and I'ijuyn^himlhdfnrd 
a camp established in a countiy where victory has been obtained. .Such encamp- 
ments often l)oeorae capitals. Thus one of the- Valabhi copper-plates mentions 

Vijayn-dcnnilhnvdrdt k/n hikuriimkrit, ‘ from the camp of victory established at Khetaka ' 

(Kheda or Kaira in (lujarat)’ : so also rijaya^knndhdrnrdt ilaijhnranavdmkdt, that is 

from the camp of victory established at Maghavana (ilahuva) in Kathiawar. i 

* This may mean the army of the city of Vijayauti (see below, Remarks) or 
Vaijayanti may be the name of the army itself. 
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minister Vishnupalita in fJovarcIliana, that (whereas) there is 
at the pi'esent day a held in tin; \ illagi' of Aparakakhadi 
(Aparakakshati ?) owned liy Rislialdiadatta, and (measuring) 

200 iiiiiirtantts, tJiis our field (measuring) 200 iiivartanan, we 
give to tlie Tekirasi ascetics of this (mountain). We grant i 
rights (immunity 1) in connection with this field. It is not L 
to be entered, not to l>e injured, not to be worked for salt (?), 
to be freed from all ordinary local dues (?). Tiiese are the / 
immunities granted to this held. This document has V>een 
written liere by Suviya (.Suvirya) ; it has been commanded by 
the minLster Si\‘aguta (Sivagupta) ; touched by the great lord. 

The plate (which was) kept^ (was) given on the first day of 
the second fortnight of the rainy season in the year 1 8 for the 
use of recluses. 

T ranscript. 

(Line 6 of 4 continued) 

[''S] I# ^ STHQcTFI' 

[aw] % 3TT^- 

JTWcltr 

[<r] ^ 3T»tr| >1^ 

'TTMGcTR q-^rSlcTR' 

371" cl =? %cl 

K] ^ ^ nmt ^ WcT 

<^-T JFRRW ^rf 3I*fGcT^ rf^ '?7in 

q^T^cfTfl 3^ 

[\o] %tIII R^ePT ITci cR qf^lt 

3m^ siwirra' 

rriqr ^ 

[? U '5:^1 ^ ^cTTr^fR® 

^ 3TPPT 

^JT?Wl ^8 

\o 


1 ‘Kept’ seems to show that the plate w,a3 detained for some time 
= Read Sdmakasa as line 7 has Stintako. i' I'oad n;uii. i Road <lntam 

' Read ® Remit-/, Mtead ’ 

8 There is no m m the original ; it is sugge.sted to give meaning to the text. 

The secondletter m has been suggested as otheru-ise gues no sense 

iScripdon 4.^’'^ ^ PcnmyV/mnhn krite is used here like tepa.a«a katd 
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R] 

[^1 

[^3 

[M 

[U] 

[n] 


Sansirit, 

arrm^T^q- ^rnrqr^q- 

cTFrr epTqr anfN’ 

^Thoq^cTcT ^ 




3T^TWf%: qr|^ 



5iq% q3f^d«it ITT^ 

^ ^ 


^ =? ^ ^ ^ qfeHl- 

cTcT ^.dW 




^oo cTW lr?w qf^CfTi 


i%ntr: srint^ ar^n^T ar^jq'TOTd^ aro’- 

g N^K^ - ^ 4 ^idvri%R 4 f [=^3 


f^rqT^qcf aniFci qltqnf^sf^qct iriqr: 

qr^FIT 'T^ ^ ^ 5T31%cTRt 

f5f^ f^: tparw # ^ 

\o> 


Tramlation. 

To the Perfect one. The gift by the minister Samaka from 
the Queen. Health to be inquired ^ of Samaka, the minister at 
Govardhana, at the command of Jivasuta, the queen Dowager, 
the great queen of King Gautamiputra i>atakar7ii, and he to be 
told ‘ Here we had given a field in the east in the village of 
Kakhadi- to the recluse mendicants living in the cave, charitably 
given by us in mount Trirasmi. That field is being cultivated 
(but) the village is uninhabited. Such being the case we now 
give a hundred (100) nivartanas of the royal field in our 
possession on the confines of the city to the recluse mendicants 
of Trirasmi. 
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1 This appears to have l)een the ancient form of royal command. It was pmbably 
used a,s a mark of honour from the king. Compare Indian Antiquary, IX. 169, 
where a similar expression Kumlamdbhdshya occurs. 

2 The plural koMadisu is commonly used hononhcally in these and contemporary 

inscriptions. 

B 23-71 
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We grant parih'j.ra (immunity ?) to this field. It is not to 
be entered, not to he injured, not to be dug for salt, and to he 
free ; rein the ordinary dues of the country, with all kinds of 
immunities. Such being the immunities let none take the field. 

‘ Do you record Iktp the prii Ih'ira (imiuuuity V of this field,’ is 
the command of Suviya (.Suvirya). Lithe year 24 on the fifth 
(d ) day of tlie fourth fortnight of the monsoon months, the 
writing on the [date has been eiigiaved here at the command of 
the Queen. The documents for the ascetics (had been) prepared 
in the year 24 on the tenth day of the second fortnight of the 
summer months. 

Close to cave III., on a slightly lower level, is Cave IV. It was 
originally a dining hall or sattra, but the cracks in the veranda 
ceiling suggest that it became waterlogged and was turned into a 
large cistern or reservoir by hewing out the rock several feet below 
the level of the original floor. 

Enough of its upper part remains to show that it was in two 
sections, a veranda and an inner hall about twenty feet square and 
nine feet high. The line of a bench of rock that ran along the side 
and back walls can be traced. The left side of the hall is irregularly 
cut or is untiuished. The entrance into the hall was by a doorway 
in the middle of the hack wall of the veranda, and on either side 
of the doorway was a window with strong lattice work. The 
veranda is 19' 7" broad, o' 2" deep, and 6' 10" high. Water seems 
to make its way through the ceiling during the rains. At the ends 
of the ^•eranda are recesses which appear to be the beginnings of 
untiuished cells. In front of the veranda were two pillars and 
two pilasters of the <Satakar)u type. Except the right or west 
pilaster only the capitals remain. In the front face of each capital 
are two elephants .seated back to back. In the right pilaster, the 
right elephant has a driver and the left elephant has a driver and 
two riders, a woman of rank with a man-servant behind her. The 
woman has her hair rolled in a large knot on the back of her head, 
and sits facing the visitor coquettishly arranging her hair with 
her right hand and holding a handled mirror in her left hand. 
Her servant has a beard and a monkey-like face, the head and 
ears being hid by a cap. In his right hand lie holds what 
looks lik(.' a goblet. On the next pillar the right elephant has a 
driver and a rider and the left elephant a male driver and two 
female riders, facing the visitor, both of the riders wearing their 
hair in large rolls. T he left rider has both her hands folded over 
her head as if making a I’everence or viiinusknrd', the right rider 
leans forward on the elephant resting her brow on her right hand. 
On the second pillar the right elephant has a driver and two women 
riders. The right woman has her hair in a round roll and is 
without ornaments. The loft woman has a tasselled heaildress and 
anklets, an.l her right hand is stretched out helping a third woman 
to mount the elephant. The left elepl.ant has a driver and a rider, 
ihe captal oi the left pilaster is much damaged. The rioht elephant 
h^ a driver and the left elephant a driver' ami two w'miien Hders. 

the left woman is the 

mistress and the right woman the maid. 
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The ceiling projects about one foot beyond the capitals of the 
pillars. It rests on rock-cut imitations of wooden rafters, the ends 
of the rafters projecting and being alternately plain and cai'ved into 
women’s faces. Some holes in the front of the rock show that in 
some cases where the rock gave way stones were dressed and fitted 
into the holes to look like the ends of rafters. Above the rafters 
is a band in the rail pattern about a foot broad, and above the rail 
the rough rock, which is much broken, projects three or three and a 
half feet. 

To the left of cave IV. is a large excavation which appears to be 
comparatively modern as the chisel marks are ditferent from the 
early chisel marks. Much of the rock above the original excavation 
has been blasted with gunpowder. A small runnel of water trickled 
down the rock at the back of this excavation and was carried along 
a channel to the sides and led by a groove or crevice to caves IV. 
and V. which are now used as cisterns. 

Cave V. is close beyond this excavation. It was originally a 
dwelling cave or lay ana with two cells, but is now a large cistern with 
good water. The I'ock has been hewn about twelve feet below the 
level of the original floor and a space has been hollowed in front. 
A crack in the ceiling of the veranda which lets in water is probably 
the reason why the cave was turned into a cistern. Tlie change 
seems to be modern judging from the chisel marks and from the 
carving of a rude Hanuman in the back wall of the right hand cell. 
The position of this figure shows that it was cut while the floor of the 
cell was at its original level. The chisel marks in the lower part 
are modern. The original floor was almost as high as the floor of 
cave IV. or about six feet above the level of the terrace. It was in 
two parts, a veranda, and tw'o cells in the back wall of the veranda. 
The cells appear to have been plain about six feet square and about 
six feet high. Each cell had plain grooved doorways as high as the 
ceiling, and each has holes for a peg and for the monk’s pole or 
valagni} There is no trace of a bench. The veranda was about 
10' broad and 4' deep ndth in front of it two eight-sided pillar's 
and two pilasters. Both the pillars and the right pilaster have 
disappeared. Only parts of the left pilaster and pillar remain. A 
band of rock dressed like a beam of wood rest.s on the tops of the 
pillars and pilasters, and over this beam a stone cave projects about 
one foot. Over the eave the rock is carved as if into rafter ends, 
and above the rafter ends is a band of nroulding and over the 
moulding a belt about a foot broad carved in the rail pattern. The 
rock roof which is now much broken, projects about two feet in 
front of the rail. 

Cave VI. is close beyond cave V. Between them was a cell 
which, as its partition wall is broken, now appears to be part of 
cave VI. Cave VI. is a four-celled dwelling cave, w hose floor, like 
the floor of cave V., has been hollowed out and turned into a large 
cistern. Marks in the right cell seem to .show that gunpowder was 


1 The valagni was used for hanging the monk’s clothes or his begging bowl on. 
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ased in blasting the rock. The cave i.s now filled with earth and 
stone-s. 

The veranda was aliout 15' }>road, .5' deep, and 6' 6" high, and there 
were three cells in its l>ack wall and one in its right end wall, making 
the whole a foiir-celled tlwelling or, as is mentioned in inscription (i, 
a ehiiii^ithhbhii In > 1111111 . In the walls of all of the cells are hole.s for 
pegs. Along the veranda front are two plain eight-.sided pillars 
and two four-sideil pilastens. Along the top.s of the.se pillars the 
rock is dre.s.sed like a wooden l»eani with at intervals of about three 
feet the projecting ends of four cross beams which .support an upper 
fric'zc. Each of the l>eain ends is carved into a Buddhist trident 
with an umbrella over the middle tooth. The frieze alwve rests on 
rnfb'r.s whose ends stand out an inch or two from the face. Above 
arc a small and a larger l>and of rounded moulding, and alx)ve the 
moulding a licit of rail about a foot broad. Above the rail the rock 
overhangs nl>out three feet. 

In the back wall of the veramla, Ix'twcen the doorways of the 
middle and left cells, is a deep-cut and well prc.scrvcd insciiptiou (6) 
in four lines : 


Catt VII. 


Trantcript. 


SitnAr)t. 

r»T^«qFr 


Traivtlalion. 

To the Perfect one. A dwelling cave or layaua, the 
nientonou.s gift of tJie merch.ant Viragahapati {Sk. 'S’iragriha- 
pati), a cell of his w ife Xandajiri, (another) cell of his daughter 
Pum.shadatta : thus a four-celled dwelling cave layana was 
made (and) assigned to the assemblage of the mendicants of the 
four quarters. 


Cave yiL, which is close l^pnd cave VI., has like it been turned 
into a cistern which is now filled with earth. It wa.s originaUy a 

lAV.O'imonwa i» probaWy an engraver's misUkc fnr V,r„7m..^„ ci, a- ■ 

‘Tbelast letterm standi, for tht genitive 
common m these iaseriptions. Thus inscriptinn -i has Rhn 1 - 

and Knda inscription 2.1 h.-w Bhaunm and r. ior B/„idnymn;ia, 

‘"b stir- '"fes/sss; 

• R»d n, „„a “C’iuk. i„,. 
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dwelling cave of one cell (al>out 7' x O' x 6' G") with an open front. 
The cell had a grooved doorway and a iK-nched recev^ in its right 
wall. In what remains of the left .side wall of the open front there 
.seems to have heen a relic-shrine or chuily/i. In the hack wall 
of the open front to the left of the doorway is an inscription (7) 
originally in live lines Imt now almost defaced. 

As the letters are very shallow and tin- surface much worn away 
no impre.ssion of this in.scription can lx; taken. The following is an 
eye copy : 

Tran 

?rT. 

Sanskrit. 

iRT^ciRrRnTFir 

Translation. 

A dwelling ca\c or laijuna, tlw meritorious gift of a female 
ascetic, a nun, and the female disciple of .Savasa.* It has t)een 
granted to the mendicant priesthood of the four quarP'rs. 

Cave VIII., clo.sc beyond cave VIL, i.s a .small dwelling cave or 
latjana, consi.sting of a veranda and an inner cell. The cell is 7' 9" 
sejuare and 7' high. In the right wall is a Kmched recess 7' 2" 
long, 2' 5" broad, and 2' above the ground. In the back and front 
walls are holes for pegs and for the monk’s pole. There is agroove<l 
doorway 2' 4" wide and 6' 10" high. The veranda is 12' 5 " broad 
and 3' 9" deep. Originally along the veranda front were two 
cight-.sided plain pillars and two four-sided pilasters ; but except 
their top.s, the left pilaster and both the pillars are gone. On the 
east face of the right pilaster is the well known double crescent 
ornament. A,s is mentioned above, the right half of the 
v’eranda floor has been broken ; and the partition wall that 
divided the veranda from cave VII. has Ijeen blasted away with 
powder. To the left of the veranda is a cistern. In the back 
wall of the veranda on either side of the doorway is an in.scription. 
Inscription 8, to the right of the doorway, Is in one line of distinct 
letters : 

Transcript. 

^ 


I Siirma appears doubtful, but the letters cannot be better traced. Perhaps the 
name may be Sivasa or Sivas. 
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Sansirit. 

Translation. 

The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave or layana by the 
Dasakai IMugudasa {lik. Mrigudasa) and his family. 

Inscription 9, to the left of the doorway, small but Avell preserved, 
is in two lines of clear though small and somewhat shallow letters ; 

Transcript. 

[^] 3NK®r4 

Hv ^ 

Sanskrit. 

[^] wjfarlrar 3TTm?nvf 

Translation. 

A dwelling cave or layana, the meritorious gift of Mugudasa^ 
and his family, one of the worshippers of the Chetika® school. 

For this dwelling cave or layana a field has been given in 
Kanhahini (village), situated in the west, by Dhamanandi (Sk. 
Dharnianandi) the son of the worshipper Bodhigupta. From 
(the rent of) this field a cloth (is to be given) to a mendicant. 

Cave IX., which is close beyond cave VIII. and almost opposite 
the end of the path dowm the hill, is a small dwelling cave in two 
parts, a veranda and three cells. Two of the cells are in the back 
wall of the veranda, and one is on the left end wall. The cell in the 
left end Avail of the veranda is 6' 5" deep, 6' 7" broad, and 6' 3" high, 
with a grooved doorway 2' 5" wide and 6' 3" high. In its back 
wall is a benched recess (2' 1" x 2' 8") and in its right wall are 
holes for pegs. The left cell in the back wall of the veranda is 
5 ' 10" deep, 6' 4" broad, and 6' 1" high, with a grooved doorway 2' o' 


1 Ddsaka means either a slave or a fisherman, probably a slave. 

' The TO « of MugtidAsa appears in the original like a later rayo. It is probably a 
mistake of the engraver as the same name in inscription 7 has a distinct mii 
* Read Dhamanandind. * Read datam khetam. 6 Read aparniimm 
® Read chivarikam, ■' 

’’ The MugudAsa of this and the last inscription seem to be the same The 
explanation probably is that the last inscription records the gift of the dwelling cave 
while this records the grant of a field to a monk living in the cave, and make.s mention 
of the original gift of the cave. It is true that tlie attributes of the giver of the cave 
are different in the two inscriptions. Still that both inscriptions are in the same cave 
and that the name of the giver of the cave is the same in both seem to show that 
the Mugiid.Asa of both inscriptions is the same. C'/ietika-nndsakiim.r, shows u.raak-.* 
sect to which he belonged ; dd.s«il-« shows his caste the Buddhist 

« Chetika is the name of a Buddhist school, a branch of the Mah.1samghikas. 
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broad and 5' 11" high. In its back wall is a benched recess 
(2' 2" X 2' 2") with holes for pegs. The right cell in the back 
wall of the veranda is 8' 7" deep, 8' 8" broad, and 6' 8" high, with a 
grooved doorway 2' 9" wide and 6' 6" high. In its right wall is a 
benched recess (2' 5" x 2' 2"). A doorwaj'-, 2' 4" wide and 6' 2" 
high, in the back wall leads to an inner cell 6' 10" deep, 7' 4" broad, 
and 6' 7" high. In its back wall is a benched recess (2' 8" x 2' 9"). 
In the seat are holes, probably modern, for fitting a wooden 
frame-work. Rope-rings and grain-husking holes in the cells show 
that the cave has been used for tying cattle. The veranda is 
4' 5" deep, 19' 4" broad, and 7' 1" high. In its front are two pillars 
and two pilasters. The pillars ai-e eight-sided shafts without 
bases and with inverted pot capitals of the iSatakan/i type. The 
pilasters are four-sided and have the double-crescent ornament. 
On the front faces of the capitals of the pillars and pilasters are 
animals which, except the tigers, are well caiwed. On the right 
pilaster is a single tiger with his right fore-leg folded across his left 
fore-leg. On the right pillar are two elephants seated back to back 
with riders; the right elephant holds a woman by his trunk. 
The left pillar has two well-carved bulls, the right bull with his 
head close to the ground and the left bull biting his hind foot. On 
the left pilaster is an antelope in the act of rising. 

Five broken steps lead from the veranda down to the front 
court, which is S' long and 14' 10" broad. Its floor is rough and 
its right side wall is broken. The left side wall, which is entire, 
is 8' long. In the right of the court is a ci.stein full of earth. It 
is surprising that so well finished a cave should have no inscrip- 
tion. Below, and partly under the front court, is a large cistern. 
Above the cistern, on a slightly lower level than cave IX., is a 
cell too small and plain to deserve a separate number. Its left 
side wall has been left uneven so as not to cut into the corner of 
one of the cells in cave X. This part has been broken, and there is 
now a large opening into cave X. 

Cave X., close bej'ond this cell, is a large dwelling cave, alike in 
plan but plainer than cave III. What ornament there is, especially 
the animal pillar capitals, is as good a.s, if not better than, the 
carving in cave III. Cave X. is in three parts, a hall, sixteen cells, 
and a veranda. The hall is 4.)' 6" deep, 40' liroad in front, and 44' 6" 
broad at the back. The height is 9' 9". There are six cells in the 
back wall of the hall, ami five in each side wall. In a recess in the 
middle of the back wall, between the doorways of the third and 
fourth cells, there was, as in cave III., a relic-shrine or chaitya in 
half relief with a dancing woman on each side. Probably about 
the eleventh or twelfth century, this relic-shrine was turned into 
a large figure of Bhairav which is still worshipped and covered 
with red-lead. The figure is 6' high and 2' 3" across the chest. It 
holds a dagger or chhuro in the right hand and a mace in the left 
and wears a large garland or mulii, which falls from the shoulders 
over the arms to within three inches of the ankles. The head 
ornament is lost ; it was probably a hood or a top-knot of curled hair. 
On either side of Bhairav the dancing w'omen which belonged to 
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the relic-shrine, are still kept as attendants.^ Over Bhairav the 
Buddhist tee capital three umbrellas and two flags may still he seen. 
On either side of the recess and on either side of the tee is a hole 
probably for pegs to support curtains or to hang flower garlands or 
ornaments over the relic-shrine. 

The cells have no continued bench in front of them as in cave III. 
and their floor is on a level with the hall floor. They vary in depth 
from T to 10', in breadth from 7' to 9', and in height from 7' to 8' ; 
they have grooved doorways about 2' 3" broad. Each has a bench 
along its back wall 2' broad and 3' high, and in some the pegs to 
support the monk’s pole or valagni remain. 

The hall has one main door, 6' 1" broad and 9' 5" high, and on 
either side of it a smaller doorway, each about 2' 9" wide and 7' 6" 
high. Between the main door and each side door is a window, the 
right window 5' 2" broad and 3' 11" high, and the left window 4' 11" 
broad and 4' 2" high. All the three doors and windows have grooves 
for wooden frames. 

The veranda is 37' 4" broad, 9' 4" deep, and 11' 9" high; its floor 
is on a level with the hall floor and its ceiling is 2' higher than the 
hall ceiling. In each end wall of the veranda is a cell, the left 
cell 9' deep, 7' 5" broad, and 7' high, with a grooved door 2' 9" wide 
and 7' high, and a bench along the back wall 2' 5" broad and 2' 6" 
high. The right cell is 7' 6" deep, 8' 7" broad, and 7' high, with a 
grooved doorway 2' 10" wide and 7' high ; and along the right wall 
a benched reces.s, the bench 2' 6" high and 2' 3" broad. In front of 
the veranda are four pillars and two attached pillars or three 
quarter pilasters, all of the (Satakarni tj-pe. On the veranda floor 
rest four plates each smaller than the one below it. On the top 
plate is a round moulding and on the moulding a large water-pot 
aljout 1' 6" high and 9' 6" round. From the mouth of the water-pot 
rises an eight-sided .shaft ending in an inverted pot capital. On 
the bottom of the inverted pot rests a square box with open sides 
and faces carved in the rail pattern. Inside of the box is a 
rounded moulding carved in the myrobalan or dmalalca style. Above 
the box rise five plates each larger than the plate below, and on the 
top plate, separated by a beam of rock, are two groups of animal 
capitals, some of the animals real others fanciful. Inside the veranda 
on the right pilaster are two animals seated back to back ; the right 
animal a tiger looking back, the left a fanciful animal with curious 
branching horns. The first pillar has two fanciful animals sitting 
back to back, each with a tiger’s body, the beak of a bird, and 
uplifted ears. The second pillar has two tigers back to back. The 
third has two sphinxes. The fourth has a horned goat on the right 
and a hornless goat on the left. The left pilaster has two tigers, 
the left tiger looking forward and the right tiger resting its face on 
its crossed fore-legs , the po.sition is natural and the carvin" o’ood. 

O O 


rThe imageofBhairayaisproh.-,bly ofthe same age a.s the .laina images in cave 
XI. The Jamas worship Bhairav a as the protector or af^eut of the Jaina church or 
community; not as the temhle god of the iS’aivm t.r tne Jama church or 

ofler him fle.h or blood sacrifices. U fruit and sweetmeat ’ “ 
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Outside the veranda, on the front face of the capitals returning from 
left to right, the left pilaster has a single lion with a rider. The 
first pillar has two bulls back to back with a rider on each ; the 
second pillar has two elephants back to back with a rider and a 
driver on each ; the third pillar also has two elephants back to back, 
each with a driver and rider ; the fourth pillar has two lions back 
to back, each with a rider ; and the right pilaster has two elephants 
each with a driver and rider.^ 

In the veranda are four inscriptions (10, 11, 12, 13) all well 
preserved. 

Insci’iption 10, on the back wall of the veranda below the ceiling, 
fills the whole length of the wall about forty feet, and is the longest 
inscription in any of the Nasik caves. It is in three parts, the 
principal part occupying nearly the whole of the first three lines. 
It is inscribed in large well-formed and deep-cut letters. Its 
language is Sanskrit mixed with a little Prakrit. The second and 
third parts are postscripts, the letters, though similar in form 
and equally distinct, being smaller than in the main inscription. 
This is apparently from want of space, as the second postscript is 
in smaller letters than the first. The language of both postscripts 
is more Prakrit than the main inscription, and differs from the 
language of other Nasik inscriptions especially in ha\Tng r joined; 

Transcript. 

[U 

2 3 

[=^] SPTR 5'5T- 

??r'TfirarT-?*Tor-tTT'fr-q5i- 

r» .10 

tTRlI flHT- 

[\] fT¥rcTqiR% 


* The lions are so badly carved that they could hardly have been identified aa 
lions except for their manes, 

- Correct Sanskrit would be gotrisatasahasrcidena. It is an example of transposition 
according to Pr.-lkrit rules. See above p. 551 note 13. ^ Read Harfyibn. 

■* Read sa/ursriw. 5 Correct Sanskrit wou Id be SAoyayifra, " Read chatulisdhi. 

’’ Correct Sanskrit would be ra«Uha. » Grammar would require tailiujodfpdna. 

® The phrase is ungrammatical. The rivers appear to be in the accusative 
case governed by and not \>y jiunyatarifkarfHa. Correct Sanskrit would 

require, ihd-pdra'ta-il'iniaua-tdpi-karabi nd-ddhnnukd-nuvd-pvntjntaryah-k<trltrd. But 
this way of writing is common in this inscription. Compare BrdhmanMtyah 
ashtahhdrydprnd ena, which ought to be Brdhmnnehhyah aa/itabhdrydh jn-addttrd ; 
and Brdhmanebhyah shoddsayrdmadena, which ought to be Brdhmanebhyak tHiodH' 
tfigrdmdni ddltrd. Correct Sanskrit would be ubhayatasttram. 
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3TSrT5TcT^TIo3(jT- 

*iRci fvr =q q^i'^qr 

(small letters) R^riqUST^irRTqr =q 

Rtfliw * SURRK qi^qfqrf 

[«] ^ aiqqrcir =q 

VR Hq qK?i5i ?rcir crmi^Rtf)- qrani% tiq- 

=q qqi ^ rri^wi^ ?cfrf^ 

5Trqr =q 

^ 6 ^ , 

(smaller letters) S’? =q ^l^Hqil qnTlIqqiT 

c^^if^cir q^q ^isiq'qG^#? 

«ooo qfT iqnRcI^® qqierqrq 

q^r qq aq q^ 

[<(] tirq I'^niGqii ^^ifid q-fq^q^ 

It is nee(lles.s to give the Sanskrit of the first three 
line.s. Of the two Prakrit postscripts, the Sanskrit is a.s 
tollows : 

(Post.script 1) q^flTqiT^'^cqi =q qq'n'^q qqTu# qT5i%: 
q'5;5^qq[5r qfqrfq^ 

[if] q =q qr«qr: qwrs^qrqqrar 3-^qqsrqqqr ^ 

qTTT qq qftqfr: qriitclrTrirq JTcI: ftt q’ qqf- 

f^qr.’ fqrwfq "q qi^iriq^^rf^ qqrfq qrq =q 
^Po.^tscript 2) qTf>qrqq ^q qiwqpp qiqfi^q^'^- 
^FT^rr qqq'rq’qqf^^q: ^ « o o q^ 
JFKBlqrqrqqqqTrqt ^^Trqiqq^qr^qq^q^ qq" 
[^] cT^l^rq^iqq r>^^qqp fqqr^q 


' I’ead pur^hadhjiiiri/i " r> i > 

» tV.rrect San.sknt would l,e J 7 ' '^" '"'r 

'“f^iS“arrS;i“;siz';r;q^^ “ 

"‘“Hp "’sailing |)iaiii. = o''H""iatK'al]y inaccuiatL-, tins serves to 

the roc][\vhere\™e f 'I-- to tl,,. liardnoss of 

..nd the letter /,, wine),, l.ei,, . ^ .• I "..tlniig it, „,, |,tt, r has heeii eiigr.aved, 

l.as Wii ent at more than th.^ I's, a| I . ] ' I-'" to Malay; 

‘ thro,','] " for ,sk. " '-.-"i ^ 

“ Fead' i "* ''."'^"='‘ t**‘”‘g>’ney of ■ ' ‘^' '' ''’ ’‘t'H "Red in < dijarati to mean 

Ke.ad 11/, ni!eadi/;.d,/o.„. 
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Transcript. 

To the Perfect one. This dwelling cave or layana and these 
two cisterns! were constructed in the Trirasmi hill- in the 
Govardhana (district) hy the charitable Ushavadata, the son 
of Dinika and son-in-law of Kshatrapa (Satrap) Nahapana (of 
tlic) Kshaharata (dynasty), who (Ushavadata) is the donor of 
tin ■ee hundi’ed thousand cows ; who has made gifts of gold and 
steps [reaching to the water] at the river Barndsa®; who has 
fed hundreds of tliousands of Brahmans every year ; who has 
given [in marriage] eight wives to Brahmans at the holy place 
Prabhiisa*; who has presented rest-houses with four verandas^ 
and pratisrayas^ at Bharukachha (Broach), Dasapura, 
Govardhana, and .S'orparaga, and provided gardens and wells ; 
who has made the rivers Iba, Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karabena, 
and Dahanuka fordable by means of boats free of charge ; who 
has made sahhds~ and descents® to those rivers on both banks; 
who has bestowed in gift thirty-two thousand cocoanut trees® 


4 . 
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' The text has ima cha piylhiyo (Sk. iman cha proM). Though plural, imd is taken 
as dual, because Prdkrit has no dual, and as there are uot more than two cisterns 
near this cave. One of these cisterns to the right is still in use; the other to the 
left lias prubaldy been filled with earth and stones. 

- Trira.snii is the name of the hill in which these caves are cut. The plural num- 
ber in the text is honorific and is commonly found in Western India cave inscriptions. 

Compare Valiirakeshu ‘ in the Valuraka hill ’ in Karle inscription, 13. Separate 
Pamphlet X. of the Archteological Survey of Western India, p. 33. See below 
Remarks. 

® BArnfisd is probably the Bands river in Pdlanpur. See lielow Remarks. The 
word in the original for steps is tirt/ia which means steps leading to the water ; 

Snrarnn means gold or a kind of gold mo/tr, and the whole expression means who 
has made gifts of g<dd and built steps leading to the water’s edge. 

■* The expression means w ho gave, (in marriage) eight wives to Brdhmans at the 
holy place Prabh.lsa. A&lor Afhtabhdrydprailtiia, it is a common practice in India 
for the rich to provide the daughters of Brdhmans with money enough to pay their 
marriage expenses. Compare Aphsar 2nd Gupta inscription : 

57: 5 Tcf 

See also HemAdri’s Chaturvarga Chintdinani, DduakhaiKla, Kanyddana Prakara?fa. 

Bihliutheca Indica Edition. But the use of the word hhartja^ or wife, suggests another 
moaning. Till so late as within the last fifty years several of the smaller Kdthidwdr 
chiefft and other rich jicojilc have made gifts of their wives to their family priests or 
Pn rohit.-^ nt Ihalihas and I )wdi ka. and then bought them back by paying their value 

in cash. This is no new eu.stoin, for under certain oirenmstaiices in the Siltra period ^ 

the sacriricers or used to give their wives to the otHeiating priests or ritviks 

and then buy them back. It is therefore not improbable that Ushavadata gave eight 
of his wives or Wdryd-v in inarriakre to lus Brabhds priests and then bought them back. 

® 'J’he original has If the two words are taken together they 

mean ‘ a re.st-house with four doors and four verandas.’ If taken separately chatvhadld 
would mean a four-doored room with verandas on all four sides, and dvQsatha 
would mean a rest*hoii5o for travellers. 

^ the word in tlio original, means an almsbousc where food and other 

article.s are given in charity, soiiietiiing like the modern Atmo'^otfro'i and s^addrart-'^. 

~ Stiftbii is a meeting place. It here probably means a place on the river bank 
where traveller.'^ might z'est or where Brahmans and other persons might meet and talk, 

^ Pr’ipti is a plac' for dunking water. As it is diliicult to sec how a <lriuking place 
is waiitcil on a liver bank it maybe taken to mean a slope <ir fjhdt on the bank 
(S. iijttinirti ami Eu] r,rih'n) liy vhich men and animals might pass down to the water. 

J he word iiuiin literally means a stem or trunk : but according to local usage 
it seem.s to be used for tree. To this day in UnjarAti documents the word thad is 
used to mean a tree, though its original mcaumg is a stem and roots. 
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in the \-illage of Xananigola^ to tlie Chai’aka priesthoods- of 
Piiiditakavada, Govardhaiia Suvar/iainukha, and Eaniatirtha® 
in .Sorparaga, At tlie command of Bhattiiraka (Nahapana),^ 

I (Ushavadata) went in the rainy season to release the 
Uttamabhadra (who was) besieged the Malavas.^ Those 
Malavas fled away simply by the gTcm noise (of my coming) 
and I made them dependents of the Uttamabhadra 
Kshatriyas.® Tlience I went to Pushkara and there I bathed 
ajid gave three hiuidred thousand cows and a village. 

He (Ushavadata) also gave a field having bought it through 
the Brahman Asvibhiiti, son of Varahi, paying the full value 
of four thousand Kar-shapanas. It is in the possession of his 
(Asvibhuti's) father and (is situated) on the north-west of the 
city limits. From it will arise the (means of supplying) the 
chief (articles of) food to the mendicant priesthood of the 
four quarters living in my dwelling cave or 

Inscription 11 is in two lines over the doorway of the left cell in 
the veranda. Eelow it is inscription 12. 

Transcript. 

1%^ uw 

5 * -dMd'i.IdR 

Saitskn'/. 


’ XAnarngola is probably the modern Ndrgol, four miles north-west of Sanjin. 
(Bombay Gazetteer, XIV . 291). Though uow little more than a village, it was formerly 
a place of trade with a landing or hmulnr. ,See below Remarks. 

- Charaka was an order of Brahmanical monks, much like the modern Khdkhis 
who forced chanty from the public. They are often mentioned in Jain books. 

^ As the inscription reads Horpdrn^c cha Hdmatirthc^ Rlimatirtha is probably the 
modern Rdmakunda reservoir in .SopAra. It is stone built but mncli filled with earth 
and has nuns of temples and l>roken images ronml it. (Jour. B. B. R. A, Soc. XV. 

Probably a body of Cliaraka.s lived in its neiglibourh'ood. 

Pius bhattaraka or lopi, at wliose command Ushavadata went to release the 
Lttaniabhadra.s, w-as probably bis father-in-law Nahapfuta 

“Tlie original lias iUikoj.hi which may also be k. iMalayaih, that is, by the 
inhalntants of -Malaya. But considering the intereliange of -/ and r in Pr-ikrit it 
Bcema better to read Malavaih as Ushavadata goes thence to P'nshkara in Raiputana. 

Ihe L ttamabhadras are here mentioned as a Kshatnya tribe ; as far as is known 
there is no other reference to this tribe. 

/ Tbe change of persons in the language of different parts of this inscription is worthy 
of note. Ihe hrst three lines, as is usual in grant inscriptions, are tlie impersonal record 
of acts or of gifts Ihe hrst postscript is in the first person. ‘At the^ conwLml of 
Bhattaraka I went in the rainy se^on to release the L ttamabliadra wlio was besieged by 
the -Malavas. \\ ho this I and the Bhattaraka conimamliiio h,,,, 


I . - , 1 ,, o - 'are, IS not dear. In 

1. 1; p„b.u: s,,: , .“K‘S.;s£ 

...... u,c, ...e ue...oi.»..a..ve pronoun • Oy tWs anJlLj.'ntfrr 

mr,yri of the first postscript. Phe ii.se^lso of VhV first Vn^soi7uf 
the same po.stscript shows the carelessness of the writer ^ "kt/aa mine in 

Z)dut„ IS a rather nnnsnal form. The form in oi amary use : 


no other N;Uik in8crii»tion is UshavaiUi 
sovereign jxnver 

or lord IS his father-m-law Nahap.uia 
and uses the demonstrative pronoun ‘ by this 


cave inscriptions is tli//iu(u» 


‘ in tlic Western India 
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Translation. 

To the Perfect one. The meritorious gift of a cell by 
Dakshamitra, daughter of the Kshatrapa King Nahapana (of 
the) Kshaharata (dynasty) and wife of Ushavadata, the son 
of Dinika. 

Inscription 12 is in five lines close below inscription 11 ; each line 
is continued on the back wall of the veranda. Mr. West has 
separately numbered the parts of the inscription on each wall as 
Nos. 16 and 18.^ The mistake was originally made by Lieutenant 
Brett ^ and has been repeated by Professor Bhandarkar 

Transcript. 

[\] Rf^^ooo ^ ^ 

'hl^lH'^n H^dl 

5(000 grt-wd”^ 

[\] ^ ^ 000 ^ ^TTflW 

^ o o o ^ RT 

qTRTTf^ SRT 

[ij] 5 ^^" ^ RK ^cTn% Rfejt- 

IR'® 55Rf^r^ <:ooo ^ 

^ ^d’ 5 - 

5R # 8 \ ^ 

[‘^] qRR R^^‘ RRrTT ^dR R5T01M’ ^ 

Rift \90000 qRR^"^ 5PTT 


> Jour. B. B. R. A. Soc. VII. 50. 


^ Trans. Or. Cong, (1874), 3**11, 334. ^ Read data. 

® Read mularn. ’’ Read satam. ® Read satam. 

1“ Read ddmrikam. Read hdrnsakam. 

13 Read siihasram. i-* Read mvlam. 

11 Read sdritnm, Read sabhdyam. 

Read charitram. Read piirakam. 

~ Read trimsak'.im. ^ Read iHiiam. 


2 Jour. B. B. R. A. Soc. V. 


® Read vasafdnam. 

3 Read casavuihdnam. 
13 Read yam. 

1’ Read naligerdnam. 

1’ Read nibadham. 

31 Read niyutam. 

Read charitram. 
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- ■:V'Tvr!.r«TfH 





[«] 


[^] 


Sanshi’lt. 

^ I^TKrlRm m- ^TflTclW 

forj- ^ooo =^r5I^5TTT. 

RR^fcT =^. 13^ 

^rr#T^: jfnr4?iTr^^5trTg ^f&ri, ^^r- 

H ° ® °? 

^¥1- 

^ ^ o o o, |j^: ; '3^ 

3Tqi^3T^, fi^RT^qr: q^'^'q'-sRqwRf# 

1^ ^ qi%% 51^, ^ q^cTRlt 

fir^trrr =^iTr qjt^. TcRf^ 

JI^ 3TcT: f 51’^’ 

R^T. =q 5TT^ JRT^- 

%inqt ^0 0 0. (371^ R? ^rf^cf 

^nwRPTt R5r5 ^ ^K't.^4i 

^ 3??i ^ ^ qrrftiqr^ 

q^^q^^f^rvrR RRT^ It^fr qT?Fr«i^:-^- 
rri^ vs o o o o 175 ^ 1 %;^ ^ 4^1 

Tt'ad’^laUou. 


To tlio Perfoct one. In the year 42, in the month "Vaisaklia, 
U.shavaclata, the .‘;on-in-law of K.sliatra]')a Xaliaj'ana (of the) 
Kshaliarata (dynasty) and son of Dinika gave this dwelling 
caA'e to the as.send)lage of the four quarters, and he also gave 
three thousand (3000) Karshapanas as permanent capital to 
the assenihlage of the four quarters, which (Karshapanas) are 


* The original has ftn in the singular corresponding to Sk. elamiiit. Tlie gram- 
inatioal eomiL'ction re(juires itihhijo in the plural, but the Pniknt idiom seems to have 
allowed tlie singular ,ro. 

J 1 Ills expression means not 2000 rhirnrnlcnt, hut tivo thousand for rhirnrakas, 

•''ce note 1. ^Tlie text may be also construed charUrotah Hi. 
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for the price of clothes^ and kusa7ias“ for those who live in 
this dwelling cave. These Karshapanas have been entrusted 
to the guilds living in Govardhana, 2000 with one guild of 
weavers (yielding) interest one hundred padihis, and 1000 with 
another weaver guild (yielding) interest seventy-live padil;as? 

These /idrshapanns are not to be given back ; their interest is 
to be enjoyed. Of these (Karshapanas) from the two thousand 
for clothes, yielding one hundred p/adikas interest, a cloth for 
the rainy reason is to be given to each of the twenty mendi- 
cants Imng in my dwelling cave during the rainy season ; and 
(from) the thousand yielding seventy-live pndihis interest (is 
to be given) the price of kusana. (Also) eight thousand cocoa- 
nut palms''’ (have been) given in the village of Chikhalapadra 
in the Kapura district. ^ All this has been related before 
the council of merchants ; and it has been engraved on the 
doorway front and speaks (my) work. 

Again what he (I) gave (had resolved to give)® formerly in 
the 41st year on the fifteenth (day) of the bright half of 
Kartika, this former gift has been settled on the venerable gods 
and Brahmans on the fifteenth (of Kartik?) in the 45th year. 

(This gift is) seventy" thousand Karshapanas, the value of 
two thousand suva)')ias countingthirty-tive Avi^’s/nipn/wsfor one 
suvai'na. (This inscription) sets forth (my) work (standing) 
on the front of the doorway. 

Inscription 13 is over the doorway of the right veranda cell. 
It is letter for letter the same as inscription 1 0. It i.s inscribed in 
three lines in well cut, well formed, and w'ell preserved letters : 

Transcript, 


1 Chbmrilca literally means one who wears a monk’s dress, or chirarn, that is 
a monk ; in the te.xt the word seems to have been used in the sense of the dress or 
cbirnra itself. 

- The text has Ku>,nnn ; this word is of uncertain meaning. It may come from 
Icn + asmia, that is, coarse food given to mendie.ants; or it may mean a mat (Sk. 
kttsann), a Jii'i's seat, or it may be (the mendicant’s) drinking vessel. 

3 Pailika is another name for the coin bin/nipniia : it is used in this inscription 
instead of kdr-hapnna when per cent lias to bo expressed. 

■* The word in the original is inn/n and means a tree. !'>ee above p. 571 note 9. 

® Kdpurdhdre. The word in the text means in the Kapura taluka. The compound 
is to be dissolve.! Kdpiirc dbrii/initc pii'ii/idditl htpurtthdrah, that is the Kdpura 
Taluka at whose head-([uarters (K.-ipura) all taxes and cesses of the whole tdluka arc 
gatheied. The word oharn is commonly found m Valablii, C'hdlukya, and Ildshtra- 
kftta copper-plates in this sense. 

•> D'lVim. The word in the original seems to be used ii the sen.se of sn mkrtlpUnm, 
th.at is residvoil to give. It is a coinnion custom in India to make a rnjiiknlpn of .a 
gift with a lib.xtioii of water. After tliis lias been done the gift is made whenever 
t'ne donor finds it convenient (Heimidri’s Chaturv.arga Cliintamani, D.dna Khanda, 
Bililiotlieca Imlica Edition). In tlie present case the donor a[ipear.s to have made 
the .somi-ofyin of the gift in the ye.ar 41, and the gift itself in the year 4.3. The 
engraver appears to liave omitted the name of the mouth after 4.3, tliougli he gives 
tile day panarasr ‘ tifteciitli ’. 

" The word in the text is satari which corresiJonds to the Mar jtlu word for seventy 
•faltarn and to the Gujarati sitfrru. 
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Translation . 

To the Perfect one. The meritorious gift of a cell hy Dakha- 
ffiitra (Sk. Dakshamitra), daughter of Kshatrapa Nahapana 
(of the) Kshaharata (dynasty), and wife of Ushavadata, son 
of Dinika. 


Above the animal capitals is an outstanding frieze about two and 
a half feet broad supported on a beam which runs from end to end 
under which at intervals of about a foot are imitations of 
wooden rafters whose ends stand about two inches beyond the 
outer face of the beam. Above the beam with the outstanding 
rafter ends is a plain rounded moulding about four inches broad, 
and above the moulding a belt of rail about a foot broad with three 
horizontal bars. Over the rail are two narrow lines of moulding. 
Above these the rock roof projects about 5' 6". Five steps lead 
down from the veranda to the front court, of whose floor almost 
no trace remains. On either side of the court is a recess, with a 
band of rail above. In the right wall of the left recess is a figure 
of Bhairav similar to that in the hall except that his ornaments are 
clearer as he is less thickly covered with red-lead. Over his head 
is a canopy of seven snake-hoods. He wears large earrings, a serpent 
necklace, armlets, and bracelets wrought with the beaded pattern 
called ghugharmdl. Round his waist is a massive belt. His left 
hand rests on a mace and in his right is a dagger. A garland hangs 
to near his ankle. On either side of Bhairav are small modern 
female figures probably in imitation of those within the hall. 


There are two weather-worn inscriptions (14 and 1.5) in the 
court. Of Inscription 14 which is on the right wmll of the court the 
weather has worn awmy the beginning of each line, the injury in- 
creasing from the top downwards. After the first eleven lines there 
is an empty space with room for two or three lines and then about 
four lines of writing. These may be two independent inscriptions 
or part.s of the same, but the ti (Sk. It!) at the end of the fii-st 
inscription favours the view that the inscription is complete The 
lower lines wdll then form a postscript. As the greater part of the 
inscription is mutilated it is not pos.sible to give a complete trnnsla 
tion. Thefollowdng is an inconylete transcript amftiansSlil 
line by line, of what remains. The bracketed letters in the tran 
script are suggestions : 

^ Trayiscripl. 


* The first letters left in the first line are ; -i- 

given suggest that rajno kshuhnrd are the nn.-sui- letters 

of the second line, seven letters seem to have heeii lost As tl, , , ''vginiiing 

more lost than those missing in the first line and as iv/.v.r, ^ hues .show one left, r 

first line, it seems probable that the missing letters mav b'e'^O/ letters of fl,,, 
are common in other inscriptions and would fill the vacant spao^ ”*^''^**^*^**'' which 
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* 


Jn. 


[^5^] 

[W^] s]|$]u|| 

[^* 7 ^]" wr 5 r^ irt ^tcttt 


[^] [^PR] dT® ^r?RlT^ 5777 

qW ^TfTT 

[5] -W 5Tc77Tf^t^ ^ 

[55R5] ^ J7^ qRTTTrq- 5 

=5 5]F7^ c777 




Chapter XlV. 
Places of Interest 

NAsik. 

PAodu-Lena Cavee, 
Inscription 14- 


- - [»t] JTR^r ^r^pqr 
[W] 'tW <^0,000 
fn 77 R 7 <W 

- - - ?R5R 


SanslrU. 

[TTf: ^IRTR- dfTRTq" 57R7 

?RnR 5 r-w 5 ^ 

5T^^57R5757 

[>7^] % WRFTT 

[;TJR] R R^TRT g3;3T^ 

[^] JRt 5Tc777 


% 


5 It is not possible to suggest the missing letters before Ckencliint as they 

probably are names of places. 

" The mdtrd of rf in twjarf is in the middle of the letter ra and may be a split in 
the rock. If this is the case tlie reading would be kdpure and tjiis appears 

probable as the name Kipura occurs in inscri}»tion 12. See above page 57*1. 

^ As rhhe is the first letter preserved and as the context is of places, Bharukachcha 
being the only place-name ending in rhha, and being also mentioned in another 
inscription (d Ushavad;tta, Bharuku may perhaps l>e suggested. 

^ The letters preceding to are probably tthfujnva, the two words together reading 
hhatjacato Brntnuannh as in other inscriptions. 

® As a doui.jtful tail) appears bebu’c Bra of Brdhnwiainom the other missing letters 
are probably hho^jai'a. As the last letters of this line arc and the initial letters 

of the seventh line are (am dtvdnoni^ the missing letters of the seventh line are 
probably ha'iropradaxya hhivjava. 

^ Kcail tam. 

c 23—73 


" Read demnam. 
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^ 

^Tfir 

[^] ^ 

[r^] ^T?FT«Tt ^ qi'ifWPTt ^ 

=q cfiq’ 




- RTiq^ 

[^Tf] ^ 0 % 0,00 c 





Translation. 

Lines 1 and 2. In the usual deeds^ of ^aka XJshavadata 
(Sk. Rishabhadatta) son-in-law of the Kshatrapa King Naha- 
pdna (of the) Kshaharata (dynasty) and son of Dinika. 

_ (3) in Chechina, in the city of Dahanukd, in 

* Kapura. 

(4) in (Bharuka)chha, in Anugrama P, of the 

Ujeniya (Ujjain) branch. 

(5) The venerable Brahmans dine hundred 

thousand. 

(6) (Of the donor of) a hundred thousand 

cows to venerable Brahmans. 

(7) Gave to gods and Brahmans 

(8) (Of) the Kshahar4[ta] on the fifteenth of 

the bright half of Chaitra.® 

(9) By Usha[vadata] (Rishabhadatta) the 

donor of a hundred thousand cows. 


(10) 


('ll) 

.... And in Suvarnatirtha is 

known of it. 

(12) 

Finis. 



Lov:€r Port. 


(13) 



(14) 



(15) 


the sacred plai 

(16) 


* The word in the original is neti/olcsu, piohahly Sanskrit yiaiti/keshu, meaning daily 
or usnal acts. It wc.uld seem that Ushav.adata had made it one of liis daily acts to 
feed a number of Brdhmans, of the Ujjayini branch at Chechiya and the other 
places mentioned. 

“ The word in the original is anvgdniamhi which may be taken for Sanskrit 
^/ingramr.that is, in Anugrtlma village. If there is no place called Anugrfima, it may 
that is in every place, Cbeclnna, Di'ib.'inu, Broach, and others. 

The eighth line contains the date but the year is lost in the mis, sing letters, the 
moutn and day only appearing. 
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_ Inscription 15 is on the left wall of the court. The first seven 
lines are entire but uneven, as the space is taken up by the 
trunk of one of the elephants in the capital of the left pilaster. 
Of the whole inscription thirteen lines can be read and a line or 
two are lost. The letters are not deep cut ; and time and weather 
have worn away the right side of the inscription. The letters differ 
in their form from Andhra’ letters and are much like the letters used 
by the Kathiavad Kshatrapas. The language is Sanskrit with a 
mixture of Prakrit like that of the Kshatrapa inscriptions. The 
letters shown in brackets in the transcript are too weather-worn 
to be read. These are suggested as they appear probable and in 
accordance with the style of the inscription : 


Chapter XIY. -> 

Places of Interest ( 

NAsnt. 

Jt 

Pdndu-Lena Caves. 
Inscription 15. *- 


Transcript. 

[ n 1%^ TUP 

C ■=( ] aPfriTT WJTFf JRJT (f^r) 

[ \ \\ [^] 

[ 8 ] grtcrr jftw- 

[ [ffr] 

r ^ ^ 

[ ^ =^1^51- 

[<] ITfrFir 

[ ^ ] 5^ STURT [r] Vfri m [:] f 

[? °] TW ^ ® ° ° 

\ u 5TdTr^ O o 5IcTT 

^ ^ 

1^] miT - TT^lTcTr^ 

Qg] 



SansL-rit. 

[ ? ] TTir 

[ ^ ] ^ Tft- 

[ ^ ] 8 

[ 8 ] TTT 'T^ 5RnT^r#JTl' RTO'- 
[ '^ I WRRT [JTl] 

[ ^ ] R 5i^frr^^iqpTn%^r Pt^rtri 

[ ^ ] =?ffR|^5T- 

[^] Pip 15 FT M 1 *^ JT^TTir ^- 


’ The two letters ildilha are a little doubtful. 

" For Alhirasyasvarasenasya read Abhtrasyesvarasenasya. 

* For ctdya puvatja read ttayam pnvdyam. * Read samghasya. 
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[ ^ ^ 3TiiTrrr?TFr^rg qn: 

qiWT'T- 

[^o] Rf^?ooo3TfW^%'^: ^- 

[UJ '^0° ^tcR [r^] 


^ ^rrqrw 
[U] 


Tramlatioa. 

To the Perfect one. On the thirteenth clay of the fourth 
fortnight of summer in the year nine of the King the Abhirai 
Isvarasena, son of Abhira ,Sivadatta and son of Madhari (the 
Queen) ; on the aforesaid day a permanent capital for the 
welfare ancl happiness of all beings, by the female worshipper 
^ ishMudatta, a .S'akanika, daughter of Aakagnivarman,^ wife of 
Gaaapaka Rebhila'* and mother of Ganapaka Vi^vavarman, 
for medicine for the sick-* among the assemblage of mendicants 
from the four quarters, living in the Trirasmi mountain monas- 
tery, was deposited with the present and future '* (come and to 

come) guilds residing in Among them 1000 kdrshdpanas 

have been placed in the hands of the KularikaG or weaver 
pild; two (2) thousand with the 0(fayantrika7 guild - five 

hundred with the ...... guild ; hundreds' with 

the oilmen guild ; these Karshapanas 

Care XL, close beyond cave X., but on a higher level, is a small 
dwelling cave or layaim consisting of a veranda, a small hall, a cell, 
and a half cell The hal is 11' 8" broad, 6' 10" deep, and 6' 8" high, 

thelft” b “'I®' wall to 

Alon its back and left walls is a continued bench 2' 3" hicrh and 
2 2 broad. In the hall to the right of the back wall is a small 


havfS,geY'A I.-'-^sena seems to 

= .tmiivarmi isllie, a 'T.'® ““'ler Remarks, 

lielongecl. Agnivarma s daurrh’ter Vi*Lm.Iatt-i the * f bshavadiita also 

.^akanika, that is, a won.an o1 the .sUtaTnho ' 

tUcSCtlbhifa 

Its meaning in thi.s i>.as.sage is not clear. ' ‘^P-'ka means the liead of a gToui). 

Buddhist bciks ’"«>*‘“<’toly. 

expre.ssion nhinap.trkhtnjd or service to the sick diseased. In the Jama 

their religion, tl/e word Jldnn is c."! i^ t Wnit’slnse “““ 

e::LS:m'1&-ncO “>>o«t the 
eoiiie ’ wjfJhj and und'i'itn th.at is urgent a'n ?*f T guihls ‘ come and to 

that interest on the capitid the ■ u hfr’sh ‘T, 

— r.s then living or by those .ho n^Vete "iter S:* The^tm^TtheVac: 

It^is piol, ably a later for'nm.fTheUm^^^ Inscription (12) older than this, 

stone-cutters, and tlmgudd of known: Oda is at present a ca.ste of 
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recess which in later times has been broken and a hole made Chapter XIV. 
through to the first cell in the right wall of the hall of cave X. pieces ofluterert. 
That this is only a recess, not a cell, as it would have been had not the , ^ 

cell in cave X. interfered, shows that this eav'e is later than cave X. ^ ‘ 

There may have been a small bench in the recess, but as the lower T^^du-Lena aves. 
part is broken no trace of the bench remains. In the part of the 
back wall between the recess and the half cell is a blue figure of 
a Jaina saint or Tirthankar, of about the eleventh century. It 
seems to be Rishabhadeva, the first Tirthankar, as his hair falls on 
his shoulders, a peculiarity of that saint. The figure is in the cross- 
legged or 'padmasana tnudrd and 2' 3" high. Below his seat are two 
tigers looking forward, and between the tigers is the Dharmachakra. 

Near the left leg of the image is something like a small child, 
probably the son of the person who paid for the carving of the image. 

The throne-back of the image has on each side the usual alligators or 
makaras, and round the face is an aureole. On either side of the face 
a human figure floats through the air bearing a garland, and outside of 
each figure is a small fly-whisk bearer. Above the aureole are three 
umbrellas each smaller than the one below it, denoting the sovereignty 
over the three worlds, trailokyddhipatya. At the extreme top are 
two floating figures with fly-whisks. In the right wall, to the 
left, is an image of the Jaina goddess Ambikd and to the right 
an image of the Jaina demi-god Vira Manibhadra. Ambikd sits 
cross-legged on a lion under a mango tree in which are a cleverly 
carved monkey and some birds. In her lap is an infant and to 
the right of the infant is a boy with a fly-whisk. Ambika has 
her hair in a large roll drawn to the left side of her head ; she 
wears earrings and a necklace. What she carried in her right hand 
is broken ; it must have been the mango branch with fruit which 
is prescribed in Jaina books. To the right of the image is a standing 
figure of a bearded man with an umbrella in his right hand and a 
conch shell in his left, probably a worshipper. The entire image of 
Ambika with her lion is 2' 9 ' high. Manibhadra is a male figure 
sitting on an elephant, his toes drawn under him, and his hands 
resting on his knees. He held something in his hands, but it is 
too broken to be made out. This group is 3' o" high including the 
elephant. He wears a four-storied conical crown and a sacred thread. 

In the left wall of the hall is a cell 2" broad, G' -5" deep, and 6' 8^ 
high, with a door 2' o' liroad and 6' 8" high. Its floor and ceiling 
are on the same level as the hall. The veranda is 10' 4 broad 
and 3' 11" deep. Its floor was originally on a level with the hall 
floor, but it is now much broken. Its ceiling is about two inches 
higher than the hall ceiling. To the left of the veranda is a 
benched recess. In front, abovm the veranda, is a hand of rail 
about a foot broad supported on a double line of moulding and a 
beam-like band with outstanding rafter ends. At present part of 
the floor of the veranda, part of its .side walls, and of the seat, are 
broken, and there is no acce.ss to the cave except through the hole 
mentioneil above which must have been made in later times to 
communicate with the first cell in the east wall of the hall of 
cave X. 

In the back wall of the veranda, to the right of the doorway and 
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Chapter XIV. close under the ceiling, is Inscription 16 in two lines. The letters 
Places ofinterest. distinct, and well preserved : 

TmiiscripL 

Sanslcrit. 

TTiftiRrw ^ 

T ranslaiion. 

To the Perfect one. A dwelling cave, layana, the meritorious 
gift of Eama»/naka,i son of the writer .^ivamitra. 

Cave XII. is close beyond cave XI. but on a lower level, being 
partly below its veranda floor. It is a small dwelling cave or layana 
consisting of a veranda and a cell. Of the veranda no trace is 
left. The front wall of the cell is also broken and the cell is partly 
filled with earth and is useless as a residence. The cell is 1 1' 10" 
broad, 7' 11" deep, and about 8' high. There are holes for the 
monk’s pole or valagni and along the right wall is a benched recess. 
In the back wall of the veranda, to the left of the broken 
doorway, is Inscription 17 in five entire and a sixth part line. 
The letter,'^ at the right end of the lines, though not diflicult to 
make out, are weather-worn. The inscription is otherwise well 
preserved ; 

Transcript, 

[?J 

[Kl RT^- 

[\] m 

[8] ^ O O 

[^] ’RJcRT 

Sanskrit. 

[\] =?Tllt- 

[^] 5TIT f^Plifrlrr S^RIRT- 

[8 J ? » » 

[^] aPTl' 


Cave XII. 


Inscription, 11, 


N.teiK. 

P4ndu-Lena Caves. 
Inscription 16. 


distinct on ma in the original. It may he a mistake of the 
2 EAmaranaka may be a corruption of the Sanskrit Rdmanyaka. 

Read data cha. 3 g ■>' 
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Translation. 

The meritorious gift [of a] dwelling cave, layana, by 
Ramanaka, the son of Velidatta, a merchant and an inhabitant 
of Ohhakalepaka. ^ It is given to the mendicant assembly of 
the four quarters and he has also given a permanent capital of 
a hundred (100) Karshapanas in the hands of the congregation. 

From this a monk’s cloth, chivaraka, for the rainy season is to 
be given to the ascetic who lives (there) in the rainy season. 

Caves XIII. and XIV. are close to one another, just beyond cave 
XII. As their partition wall and veranda ceding are broken 
they seem to be one cave, but their structure shows that they were 
originally two separate dwelling caves. 

Cave XIII. is in three parts, a veranda, a middle room, and cells. 
The veranda was 12' 8" broad, 4' deep, and 7' 2" high. It is now 
ruined, but its height breadth and depth can be known from its 
floor and a well preserved part in the right corner. The middle room 
is 11' 8' broad, 7' 7" deep, and 6' 10" high, with along the right wall 
a benched recess 2' 8" high, 7' 2" long, and 2' 5" broad. In the back 
wall of the middle room are two cells, the right cell 6' 9" broad, 7' 3" 
deep, and 6' 9" high, with a grooved door 2' 4" wide and 6' 9" high, 
and along the back wall a bench 2' 2" broad and 2' high. The left 
cell, whiA is 7' 1" deep, 6' 10" broad, and 7' high, has along the back 
wall a benched recess 2' broad and 2' 3" high. Its door is 2' 3" broad 
and 6' 10" high. 

Cave XIV. is close to cave XIII. but 1' 6" higher. Its entire right 
wall, which was originally the partition between caves XIII. and 
XIV., and most of its ceiling are broken. It consists of two parts, 
a veranda, and cells in its back wall. The veranda is 14' 11" broad, 
5' 11" deep, and 6' 7" high. In front of the veranda appear to 
have been two pilasters of which only the left with the usual double 
crescent ornament remains. Outside of the veranda the front face 
of the floor is carved in the rail pattern. Most of the veranda ceiling 
is broken. In the back wall of the veranda are three cells, the right 
cell 6' broad, 9' 2" deep, and 6' 9" high, the partition between it and 
cave XIII. being broken. There is a bench in a recess 2' 6" broad and 
2' 2" high. Its door, which was originallj^ grooved, is broken. The 
middle cell is 5' 3" broad, 9' deep, and 6' 10" high, with a groov'ed 
doorway 2' broad and 6' 10" high, and along the back wall a 
benched recess 2' 6" broad and 2' 5" high. The left cell is 6' 8" 
broad. 9' 2" deep, and 6' 9" high, with a grooved doorway 2' 2" wide 
and G' 7" high, and along the back wall is a benched recess 2' 6" 

broad and 2' high. Probably both these dwelling caves had 

inscriptions on the broken front. 

Close beyond cave XIV. is a cistern in a recess still containing 

good water. In the left wall of the recess is a woman’s face with 

large round earrings. It is probably a late work representing Sitald, 
the small-pox goddess, who is generally shown simply by a head. 


' Chhdkalepaka may be the name of a village, a city, or perhaps a country. It 
has not been nlentilied. See belo\v, Remarks. 
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About ninety feet to the left of the cistern is an empty space 
where cutting was begun but given up on account of a fissure in 
the rock. 

Cave XF. close beyond the vacant space, is a shrine-like cell, made 
about the sixth century by Buddhists of the Mahayana sect. The 
carving of Buddha, Bodhisattva, and Nagaraja is like that of the sixth 
century images in the Ajanta and Kanlieri caves. The cell is 6' 9 ' 
broad, 6' 9" deep, and 7' 8'' high. The front wall is gone, but the J 
rormd holes in the ceiling and the square holes in the door cut for / 
the wooden frame-work of the door remain ami are different from! 
those in other Nasik eaves. In the back wall a dve feet high Buddhal 
sits on a lion-throne or simhdsana, his feet resting on a lotus. AboUM 
a foot below the lotus is a wheel or dhannachakm, and on either sida 
of the wheel a deer. The back or pithikd of the throne have the usuJl 
crocodile mouths supported on tigers. Above, on either side, is jii 
bowing Nagaraja. Buddha’s face is surrounded by an aureole, hi®^ 
right leg is broken, and his hands are broken off at the wrist. The 
wheel and the deer suggest that he was sitting in the teaching 
position or dliarnuichalira mudrci. On either side of Buddha’s 
lion-throne is a Bodhisattva 5' 2" high, only the legs of the right 
figure remain. The left Bodhisattva has matted hair. His left 
hand rests on Buddha’s throne and his right hand holds a lotus stalk 
or ncila. Above each Bodhisattva is an image of Buddha 1' 0" 
high, sitting on a lotus in the teaching position or dharmachakra 
miulrci. 

On the left wall is a Buddha seated cross-legged in the teaching 
position or dAaraiac/iafcra njadrd over a lotus. The image is 3' 8" 
high and 3' 3" across the knees. The stalk of the lotus on which 
Buddha sits is supported by two Nagarajas. The Nagaraja’s head- 
dress is a five-hoocled cobra over a crown ; the hair hanging behind 
in curls in the Sassanian style. From either side of the stem a 
branch shoots forth about two feet broad with buds and leaves. 
Behind Buddha is a pillow and round the face is an aureole. To 
the right and left of the central image are six images of Buddha, 
three on each side, 1' 7 " high sitting cross-legged on lotus seats one 
above the other. Of these the two lower images on the left are. < 
broken. 

On the right wall there seems to have been an image of Buddha 
like that on the back wall. All that remains is part of the back 
of his throne with crocodiles, traces of the feet of the two 
Bodhisattvas, and two Buddhas over the Bodliisattvas. There .seem 
also to have been standing Buddhas on each side of the doorway ; 
only traces of their feet are left. To the right of cave XV. are two 
excavations which look like recesses. The work seems to have 
been stopped because of the badness of the rock. 

Cave XVI. is about twenty feet above cave XV. Of .some rock-cut 
steps which originally led to it, from near the fi-ont of cave XV., 
almo.st no trace is left. The only wav of access to cave XVI is by 
an iron staircase of nineteen .steps ‘which was set up about 1<S80 
by a Lohand merchant of Bombay. Cave XVI. is an old cell turned 
into a Mahayana shrine. It seems originally to have eonsi.sted of 
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an outer veranda, an inner veranda, and a cell, and about the sixth 
century the three sides of the cell seem to have been deepened and 
images cut of a Mahayana Buddha. But this is doubtful and probably 
caves XV. and XVI. were both cut anew. The cell was originally o' 
3 ' broad and 6' 3" deep ; it is now 1 1' broad, 10' 4" deep, and T 2" high, 
vdth a doorway 2' 5" broad and 6' 2" high. On the back wall is an 
image of Buddha, 5' high and 2' acro.ss the shoulders. He sits on a 
lion-throne or simhdsana in the teaching position his feet resting 
on a lotus. On either .side of the back of the throne are tigers, over 
them are crocodiles swallowing water-fowls, and above is a bowing 
Nagardja. Buddha’s face is surrounded by an aureole. On his left 
is a standing Bodhisattva 4' 10" high with matted hair in the centre 
of which is a relic-shrine. In his right hand he holds a fly-whisk 
and in his left a lotus with a stalk, thus resembling the figure of 
LokesvaraPadniapani or Bodhisatt%’aPadniapani. On Buddha’s right 
is a figure of a Bodhisattva dre.ssed in the same way and of about 
the same size. In his right hand he holds a fly-whisk, and in his 
left a purse or a jug. Over each Bodhisattva is a teaching Buddha 
1' 6" high seated cross-legged on a lotus. On the left wall is a larger 
(6' 2" high and 3' broad) Buddha sitting in the same position on a 
lion-throne. He has fly-whisk bearers o 6" high, and above them 
are Buddhas, the same as those on the back wall. The fly -whisk 
bearer to the left of Buddha has matted hair with a relic-.shrme in 
the centre ; the one to the right wears a crown. Both hold fly- 
whisks in their right hands and rest their left hands on their hips. 
The crowned fly-whisk bearer is probably Indra or Lokesvara 
Vajradhara ; the figure with matted hair has not been identified. 
To the right is a similar sitting Buddha of the same size, with' a 
similarly ornamented throne-back or pithikd. Of his fly-whisk 
beai’ers, Vajrapdni Lokesvara or perhaps Indra on the right has a 
crown on his head, a fly- whisk in his i-ight hand, and a swmrd in his 
left hand ; Padmapd,ni on the left has matted hair, a fly-whisk in 
his right hand, and a lotus stalk with leaves and a bud in his left 
hand. 
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About forty feet beyond and sixteen feet higher than cave XV. Cave XVII. 
is Gave XVII. The space between caves XV. and XVII. was left 
empty because the rock was seamy and unfit for working. At 
some later time the rock seems to have been blasted with gunpowder 
and reservoirs made which are now filled with earth and stones. 

Its inscription seems to show that cave XVII. was intended 
to be a dwelling -cave with a shrine attached. The shrine- 
room or chaitya-yriha is mentioned in the inscription but it was 
nev'er completed, and has been turned into a cell with a bench 
3' 9" broad and 2' high. This cell is 8' deep, 7' broad, and 7' 8" 
high, with a doorway 3' 9" broad and 7' high. In front of the 
door a piece of rock, in form like an altar, has been left unworked 
probably to make ornamental steps. In later times a snlunkhd 
or Ung-case has been cut in the rock and a ling inserted. In 
front of the cell is a passage 22' broad, 4' deep, and 1 1' 4" high. 

In the back wall of the passage, to the right of the cell door, 
in a .shallow recess, a four feet high Buddha stands on a lotus in 
the gift position or vara m udrd. This is a sixth century addition of 
b23— 74 
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about the same time as the images in other caves. In front oi'-^ f 
passage are two pillars and two pilasters with animal capitals ^ 
the front and back. On the pillars between the groups of animal/ 
runs a beam-like band of rock and on the beam rests the rooj | 
The pillars and pilasters are plain and four-sided. It was probabll 1 
intended to make round .shafts with pot-shaped bases, but they ail § 
rough and unfinished. At the top of the pillar is a capital of fiw f* 
plates each larger than the one below. Over the topmost plat% 
on either side of the beam, earv^ed animals sit back to back wut^ 
riders and drivers. The dress of the riders and drivers is curious • 
and is valuable as evidence of the style of dress which was in 
use before the time of Nahapana. On the inner face of both 
pilasters a man rides a fanciful animal with the beak of a bird, the 
body of a tiger, and uplifted ears. On the inner face of both pillars 
are two elephants back to back, each with a driver and rider. On 
the outer face of the pilasters is a single elephant with a driver 
and two riders, a man and a boy. On the outer face of the right 
pillar, the driver of the right hand elephant wears a high turban 
and holds a goad or dhohi with a handle, not a hook ; the rider is 
a boy. The driver of the left elephant is a woman with a curious 
headdress. The riders are a man and a boy, the man with a 
curious headdress. In his right hand he holds a pot such as is used 
in worship. 

On the outer face of the left pillar two elephants sit back to back. 
The right elephant is driven by a man and ridden by a woman 
and a girl. The woman’s dre.ss is much like that now worn by 
Vanjhri women with a central and two side bosses of hair. The left 
elephant is driven and ridden by men. 

In front of these pillars is a hall 22' 9" broad, -32' deep, and 11' 4" 

' high. Its floor is on a level with the floor of the inner passage and 
the ceiling is of the same height as the porch ceilin'-*'. In it-s^rio-ht 
wall are four cells, the one in the extreme (visitor’s)” left unfinished. 
The floors of the second and third cells are on a level with the half 
floor, but the floor of the right or fourth cell is about 1' 6" higher 
and is entered by a step. The left and the third cells have no 
bench, the second and fourth have benches along the Irack wall 
At each end of the left wall of the hall is a small cell and betweeii 
the cells a large narrow benched roce.ss IS' 6 ' hm"-, 2' broad and 9' 6" 
high. The right cell is unfinished ; the left cell” is very .small "and 
in making it much care ha<l to be taken lest it .should l)reak into 
cave XVIII., the great chapel or chaitya cave. A modern hole shows 
the thinness oi the partition of rock. 



The hall has a large main door 4' 10" broad and 10' hi'di and on 
Its left a small door 2 8 broad and 8' 4" high. On either”si'le of the 
mam door is a window, the right one 3' 8" bi'oad n,-. n i n. 
left one 3' broad and 3' 8" high. O^er the small door 
in the back wall of the veranda is Inscription IS ii/f]' 
quarter line.,. The letlere large, C, LS “xil p“ “ 
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Transcript. 

3fic1W?T 

f5rrF?r?[^ ^^JTrciRr" 

f^r ^ q# fcTT^ aprat %f^- 
jRfr 'rrftqr'* ^ iTRm^- 
cT^ ^ Inir 

PTf^rw T^qr^ ^- 

SaTiskrit. 

^55, OT^frqrqTFT qq^rqr^q- 

^ qJ^PT tr# Wl^cf 3T«FcR =q ^^»TW 

%cq^ =q qTcTrf^- 

5?!T?r qrriT?f e%^f5TTt =qi^T??TFT 

r>qfi%^ ^- 

f 5^ 

Translation. 
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Pindtt-Lena CaTOi. 
Inscription 18. 


To the Perfect one. This is the dwelling-cave (which) the 
charitable Indrignidatta, a northener, inhabitant of Dantaniiti 
(Dattdmitri), a Yavana, the son of Dhammadeva (Dhannadeva) 
caused to be excavated in the Trirasmi mountain. Inside the 
cave a shrine and (outside) two cisterns. This cave was caused 
to be excavated for (the spiritual good of the giver’s) mother 
and father, and has been dedicated, for the worship of all 
Buddhas, to the mendicant assembly of the four quarters (by 
himself) with (his) son Dhammarakhita* (Dharmarakshita). 

The veranda is 6' 2" deep, 31' broad, and 12' 2" high. In front 
of the veranda are two pillars and two attached three-quarter 
pillars. On entering, to the west of the right three-quarter pillar 


’ The original has an anusvdra over the first letter (da), whether intentional or a 
mistake of the engraver it is harfi to say. 

’ The upper part of the last letter is broken and looks like ni. The grammar 
requires no. 

^ The nnao'droi over dhi is redundant; it is probably a mistake of the engraver 
aa the usual form is podhii/o, 

^The words in the original salia putena Dhammarakhitena maybe also taken to 
mean ‘by Dhammarakhita and his son,’ as though there was a separate individual 
Dhammarakhita to make the deiiication. Proloably Dhammarakhita is the name of a 
son of Indrignidatta, whom, as was often done with wives, sons, disciples and others 
connected by relationship or otherwise, the father mentions as a sharer in the merit 
of the dedication {compare Kudh inscriptions 5 and 1.3 and .S'ailarv^di inscription 11 in 
Separate Pamphlet X. of Arch. Sur. of Western India pp. 6,12, 38). 

Except the courts and the veranda the interior of the cave is unfinished. This 
inscription mentions a shrine, but the only sign of a shrine are two pillars and other 
work in the interior. This is remarkable as it shows that the dedication was 
sometimes inscribed before the work was finished. 
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is a little rough piece of wall which seems to have been intended 
for a fourth pillar but left unfinished. In the right or west end of 
the veranda is an unfinished cell. Between the pillars five steps 
lead down to the front court, but these steps are not, as is usual, in 
front of the main door but, between the main door and the small 
door, opposite the left window. Some mistake seems to have been 
made in the construction of the cave. The pillars and pilasters are 
of the 8'atakarni style with large water-pot ba^es eight-sided shafts 
and inverted water-pot capitals with rail boxes, a pile of five plates, 
and animal capitals, closely like the pillars in cave X. On the 
inner face of the capital of the east pilaster are two animals back 
to back with the mouths of birds the bodies of tigers and erect 
ears ; each is ridden by a woman. On the inner face of the first 
pillar capital are two elephants back to back each driven by a 
man and ridden by a woman. On the second pillar are two 
lions back to back, a woman riding the right one and a man 
riding the left one. The headdress of both is curious, a braided 
knot of hair or amhodo with five plates in front. On the inner 
face of the left pilaster are twn elephants, the right elephant 
with both a rider and a driver, and the left one with only a rider. 
On the front faces of both pillars and pilasters two elephants 
sit back to back. On the left or east pilaster the left elephant is 
driven by a man and ridden by a boy and the right elephant is 
driven by a woman and ridden by a man and a boy. On the first 
pillar the left elephant is driven by a man and ridden by a boy, 
and the right elephant is driven by a man and ridden by two 
women. The first woman’s headdress is a curious circular disc, 
the second’s headdress has three bunches or jhumhhds like a Vanjdri 
woman’s. The second woman stretches her left hand to help a 
third woman to mount. On the second pillar the left elephant 
is driven by a man and ridden by two women, the foremost of whom 
raises her folded hands over her head in salutation. The right 
elephant is driven by a man and ridden by a man and a boy. On 
the left pilaster the left elephant is driven by one man and ridden 
by two others, and the right elephant has one driver and one rider. 

A frieze about two feet broad stands out about two feet from the 
animal capitals. It is supported by a belt of rock carved at intervals 
of a foot 111 imitation of wooden rafters whose ends, which were 
alternately plain and carved in woman’s faces, stand about two 
inches beyond the base of the frieze. Above the ba.se of the frieze 
is a plain rounded moulding and above the moulding a rail with 
four horizontal bars together about fifteen inches broad. Above the 
frieze overhangs a much broken eave of rock. 


In front of the veranda is the court who.se floor is 2' 4" below 
the veranda. It was originally 28' 3" liroad and 14' long, but now 
nearly halt of It IS broken. To the left of the court i.^a broken 


ci.stern with one .step leading to it. In the hall 
rings and rice-husking holes showing that the cave 
tor stabling horses and as a granary^ 


are several 
has been 


rope 

used 


I 


* See below, Remarks, 
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Cave XVIII. is close beyond cave XVII., but six feet lower. It is 
the chapel or chaiiya cave, the centre of the whole group. It is 39' 
6" deep and near the doorway 21' 6" broad. The roof is vaulted 
and the inner end rounded. It is surrounded by a row of pillars 
which cut off an aisle about four feet broad. Twenty-six feet from 
the doorway is the relic-shrine or cldghoha 12' high, of which 5' 4" is 
the height of the plinth, 3' the height of the dome, and 2' 12" of the 
plates and the tee. The circumference of the plinth is 16' 8". Above 
the plinth is a belt of rail tracery 9" broad, and over the rail, 
separated by a terrace 4" broad, is a rather oval semicircular dome 
3' high and 14' 7" in circumference. Over the dome is a shaft 10" 
high and 1' 3" broad with two bands in the rail. The top of the 
shaft broadens about four inches on the east and west sides and 
supports an outstanding framework the bottom of which iscarved into 
four rafters whose ends stand out from the face. This framework 
supports fom’ plates each about three inches broad and each larger 
than the plate below. Over the top of the fourth plate is a fifth 
plate about six inches broad whose face is carved in the rail pattern. 
In the middle of this plate is a round hole for the umbrella stem, 
and at the comers are four small round holes for flags. 

Down each side of the chapel is a row of five pillars, leaving a 
central space 8' 9" broad and side aisles wdth a breadth of 3' 6". 
Behind the relic-shrine is a semicircular apse with a row of five 
pillars separated from the wall by a passage 3' 6" broad. The five 
pillars in front of the relic-shrine on either side are plain eight-sided 
shafts with water-pot bases in the Sfitakarai style ; the five behind 
the relic-shrine are plain eight-sided shafts without bases. The 
pillars on the left side have no capitals ; those on the right have 
rough square blocks as if left to be carv'ed into capitals. Along the 
tops of the pillars, which are 13' 8" high, runs a band of rock dressed 
like a beam of timber 6 " deep. Above the beam the wall rises 
straight for 4' 4", and then curves in a dome 4' 6" deep. At the top of 
the perpendicular part of the wall, as at Karle and Bhaja in Poona, 
are grooves for holding wooden ribs. Three feet from the doorway 
are tAvo plain flat columns from the top of which the roof slopes 
towards the door. Above the door and stretching about six feet on 
either side is a cut in the Avail about six inches deep and six inches 
broad, and there are corresponding marks in the two first pillars 
as if some staging or gallery had been raised inside of the door. 

EngraA’ed in four A’ortical lines, on the fifth and sixth pillars of the 
right-hand i-oaa^, is inscription 19. Though not very deep cut, the 
letters are large and Avell preserA’ed. The four lines on the two 
pillars, Avhen read together, make up the text of the inscription : 

Transcript. 

[8] RS-ffriTfr.* 

* Kapanaka seems more likely to be correct. The engraver appears to hare repeated 
a na by mistake. Read nithapdpitam. 
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Sanskrit. 

[^] ^ '^Tr 

[\] ?:r5?JTH7fr^^Rr(?) ET'^gr- 

[?] 

[8] f^srfqcf^ 

Translation. 

[This] chapel or cave is made on the Trirasmi mountain by 
the royal minister Ai-ahalaya and by Satariya [/Sjt. Satarya], the 
daughter of Lisilanaka, the foster-mother (?) of the great king 
Hakusiri [aS^-, Hakusri], the^ female storekeeper of the royal 
minister Agiyatanaka [.%. Agneyatanuka] , and the niother of 
Kapananaka [.S'A-. Kripanaka?].! 

The doorway is 4' broad and 7' 4" high. Over the doorway a 
Buddhist horse-shoe arch stands out about two feet from the face 
of the cave and is supported on eleven ribs. Under the arch is 
Inscription 20 in one line. The letters which are well cut and 
distinct, are older than the letters of inscription 19 ; 

Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

err^. 

Translation. 

The gift of the village of Dhambika^ by the inhabitants of 
Ndsika. 


J This inscription records that the chaitya cave is the gift of two persons Arhalaya 
and &tar}A Arhalaya is said to be a royal minister, a 2 id .Jattrya is the daughter 
of Lisilanaka and the mother of Kripa>iaka. The other details regarding .Satarya 
are difficult to understand. Bhatapdlikd is probably Prakrit for Bharttripddkd which 
on the analogy of bhartlnhdlikd or daughter of the king seems to mean the pdUkd or 
protectress, that is, perhaps, the foster-mother of the king. Bhaddkdrika is more puz- 
2 ding than bhatapdlikd. It may perhaps he a corruption of the Sanskrit hhdndd'idrikd as 
ka and ga are often interchanged. Compare nelama for ntgaina a merchant. The word 
meansone in charge oitixahhdmldgdra, the place where household goods aud vessels are 
kept, a charge which is not uiuuited to a woman. It is possible that after serving 
as the hhdnddfjdrikd of a minister she may have been chosen as the king’s foster” 
mother. “ Kcisikakanam is an engraver’s mistake for Kdsikakanam. 

^ The words in the original are Dhumhhikogamu, and seem to mean the village 
Dhambhika. As the text stands, this must be accepted, but it is unusual for the 
people of a city to bestow a village in gift. Villages generally are granted by 
kings not by the people. Assuming that the people of Kfisik did gi-ant the village 
it is curious that the inscnption should be so short and that it should make no 
mention of the person to whom it was given or of the object of the wrant 

This difficulty may be removed by assuming that the engraver cut a 6/d’ in the word 
Dhambhika instead of a 7n (f^) the two letters being closely alike. Under this 
assumption the reading may be Dhnnikagdmasa, .Sanskrit Dhdanakagcdmasim that is 
of the guild of gram-dealers. A gift similar to this is made m .Junnav inscription 31 
‘ The meritorious gift of a seven-ceUed dwellmg-cave and a cistern by the truild or sreni 
of grain-dealers’. Orama commonly means a multitude, and a .reni .s a multitude of 
men of the same profession. As there is a difference of more than a century between 
these two inscriptions, it seems not impossible that in the earlier inscnption grama. 
was used in the sense of smii. The inscription would then mean : ‘ [This arcl l the 
gift of the guild of gram-dealers, inhabitants of Nhsika.’ The subject of the pTt 
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Under the arch, as in the cells near the Bhut Ling cave, in the south 
or Manmoda group at Junnar, are figures of horses, elephants, bulls, 
and tigers in the spaces between the bars of an irregularly flowing 
rail. In the middle is the favourite Buddhist pentagonal sjunbol 
over the trident enclosing a lotus flower. Between the teeth of the 
trident are two tigers rampant, and in the middle of the pentagonal 
symbol is a minute standing human figure. Below the bottom bar 
of the rail is a semicircle whose front is carved in a lattice tracery 
of six-leaved flowers. The left door post or slidkha is richly carved 
in an elaborate tracery of peacocks human figures and flowers^ in a 
pattern which occurs on the front of the arch of the Queen’s cave at 
Udayagiri in Orissa. To the left of the post a standing Yaksha holds 
a lotus in his right hand, and the end of his waistband in his left. 
Close to his left hand begins the rail pattern of the stairs which lead 
to cave XIX. Most of the carving on the right door post is destroyed. 

On the plain rounded moulding to the right about six feet above 
the Yaksha is Inscription 21. The letters closely resemble those of 
inscription 19. The beginning is worn away ; the few letters that 
remain are : 

Transcript. 

{\) H* • ’ • *11=^ 

Sanskrit. 

(0 

Translation. 

The middle railing and Yaksha made by and Nandasri.^ 

On either side of the horse-shoe arch, is a band of plain rounded 
moulding, on the left half of which inscription 20 is cut. Above 
the moulding is abeam with outstanding rafter-like ends, alternately 
plain and carved into women’s head.s. Above the beam is a band 
of rail about a foot broad with three horizontal rails. Above the rail 
is a terrace about six feet broad, and above the terrace, over the small 
horse-.shoe arch below, is a large horse-shoe arch 8' 10" high, 10' 5" 
broad, and 4' 2" deep, supported on eleven rock-cut rafters 
through which light pas.ses into the cave. In the back of the main 
arch is an inner arch, 8' high, 8' 5" broad, and 5" deep. The inner 
arch is grooved the grooves being probably intended to hold a 
wooden framework. On either side of the large horse-shoe arch 
near the foot is a massive rail, and above the rail is a narrow 


is not stated. Sdnchi and Bharhut stupa inscriptions show, however, that it was then 
(B.c. 20) the custom to record gifts by inscriptions on the ol)jects given such as 
pillars arches and rails without naming them. 

' Though this inscription is so incomplete, enough remains to show that it records 
a gift by two persons, the second of whom distinctly, and the first by the 
instrumental afiiK f/d appear to be women. The objects of gift are a middle 
railing or rarhairdikd and a Yaksha figure. The middle railing is the belt of 
rail carved on the wall by the side of the steps, and the Yaksha is the figure with 
the lotus at the spot where the steps begin. The figure closely resembles the Yaksha 
figures in the Bliarhut stupa. 
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outstanding belt supported on rafter ends. Above this belt on each 
side are two pillars and pilasters in Satakarni style with reversed 
bell-shaped rather than pot-shaped animal capitals. On the 
capital of the left pilaster are two bulls seated back to back ; the 
left pillar has two horses similarly seated and the third pillar has 
two elephants. On the third pillar to the west of the arch are two 
bulls, one of them broken, on the fourth pillar are two tigers, and 
on the west pilaster are two animals whose heads ai’e broken. 
Between each pair of pillar-s below is a relic-shrine in half relief, 
shaped much like the relie-shrine in the chapel. Over each relic- 
shrine is a band of rail, and over the rail are small horse-shoe arches. 
Roimd the relic-shrine and the small arches is beautifully executed 
lattice work of various designs. On each side of the main arch 
between it and the nearest pillar and on a level with the animal 
capital is an erect cobra with expanded hood. Over the main arch 
rise three bands of moulding, each standing out further than the band 
below it. These bands are plain except that out of the middle band 
project the ends of rock-cut rafters. Over the third band is a small 
rail. Above, on each side of the peak of the great arch, are two smaller 
arches, and between each pair of arches are broken figures of men 
and women. Above are two small bands of rail tracery, and in the 
upper band four minute arches. In the side walls of the recess in 
front of the chapel face which are almost entirely broken away, are 
broken arches and other traces of ornament. 

Cave XIX. is close beyond cave XVIII. and below the court 
of cave XX. It is so filled with earth and the space in front is 
so blocked with stone.s, that it can be only entered sitting. It is 
a dwelling-cave for monks and is the oldest in the group. It is 
in three parts, a veranda, a hall, and six cells. The hall is 14' broad 
14' deep, and about 8' high. In its back wall and in each of its side 
walls are two cells, or six cells in all. Over the doorway of each cell 
is a horse-shoe arch and between each pair of arches is a band of 
rail tracery one foot broad, carved in the ordinary style except in 
the space between the side-cells where it is wavino-. The cells are 
about 6' 4" broad and 7' 2" deep ; all of them are partly filled with 
earth. The benches, if there are benches, are hid under the earth 
Holes for the monks’ pole or valagni remain. The doorways 
of the cells are grooved, 2' wide, and about 6' high. The walls 
of the hall and cell.s are well chiselled and the whole work is 
accurate and highly finished. The gateway of the hall is three feet 
broad and on either side of it is a ufindow with .stone lattice work 
On the upper sill of the right window i.s inscription 22 in two lines 
The letters in thi.s, which is the oldest of Nasik inscriptions are well 
cut, and except a slit m the first letters of both lines the ’whole is 
well preserved : 

Transcript. 

Sanskrit. 

[^] (r5Tr% =Trr%fi%?r 

[\] JrffjrRvJf 
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Translation. 

When Krishna of the «?atavahana family was king [this] cave 
[was] made by the great Sramana minister,' (an) inhabitant of 
Nasika.^ 

The veranda is 16' broad and 4' 2" deep, and its ceiling is about 
7" lower than the hall ceiling. In front of the veranda are two 
pilasters and two pillars, eight-sided in the middle of the shaft 
and square in the upper part, in the style found at Gimar in 
Kdthiawar and at Udayagiri in Orissa. Along the tops of the pillars 
runs a belt of rock dressed like a beam of timber, and over the beam 
the roof stood out, but is now broken. This cave the oldest and 
one of the most interesting in the group, is being rapidly destroyed 
by water and earth. Steps shotild if possible be taken to clear out 
the earth in front and make a fresh channel for the stream which 
at present finds its way into the cave. 

Cave XX. is to the left of cave XVIII. on a fifteen feet higher 
level, and approached from cave XVIII. by a staircase of nineteen 
broken steps. As noted above, the railing for this staircase is cut 
in the front wall of cave XVIII. beginning from the left of the 
doorway. This cave seems to have been more than once altered. 
It was originally like the third cave, a large dwelling for monks, 
with a central hall, 45' deep and 41' broad, six cells in the right 
and in the left side walls, and probably as many in the back wall, 
with a bench all round in front of the cells. The inscription 
in the back w;all of the veranda i-ecording the excavation says 
that this cave was begun by an ascetic named Bopaki, that it 
long remained unfinished, and that it was completed by Vdsu, 
the Avife of a general named Bhavagopa, and giA'en for the use of 
monks in the sevmnth year of Gotamiputra Yajnasri (SatakarnL* 
The usual practice in excavating caves was to complete the work 
so far as it went. If this practice was followed in the present 
case Bopaki must have finished the veranda and the doorway and 
done some cutting inside, while Bhavagopa’s wife must have done 
the cells and the hall. Bhavagopa’s wife does not seem to have 
finished the work. The bench along the left wall is still rough 
and probaltly the fifth and sixth cells in that wall were left 
imfinished, as the work in them seems to be later. About four 
centuries after Bhavagopa’s Avife completed most of the caA’e, the 
back Avail seems to hav'e been broken down and the caA’e cut deeper 
into the hill. The line betAveen the original ceiling and the ceiling 
of the addition shoAvs that the addition is 46' long, of which 15' 6" is 
in the present hall and the rest has been used as a Mahayana shrine. 
In the addition tAAm cells were cut in the right Avail and the fifth and 
sixth cells in the right Avail left incomplete by Bhavagopa’s Avife Avere 
improved. This appears from the style of tlieir doorv'ays Avhich is 
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' S'ramana is ,a terra used to mean a Buddliist monk. The title innhinuita (Sanskrit 
makdiiuiti/ii) coupled with .S'rania«a seems to show that like A.soka's d/uimma- 
maMnidta he was the minister for religion. Otherwise it seems improbable that a 
(Sramawa could be a great minister. 

^ This, like inscription ’20, shows that the name Nisik has remained unchanged 
during the last two thousand years. ® See below p. o97. 
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slightly different from the style of the doorways of the other old cells. 
In the back wall a shrine was made a little to the right of the middle, 
with two cells one on its left and one on its right. It is in two parts, 
a garhhdgdra or inner shrine and a porch or tahdri. The shrine is 14' 
broad, 14' deep, and 12' 4" high. In the hack wall of the shrine is a 
colossal Buddha, 10' high and 4' across the shoulders, seated on a 
lion-throne in the teaching position his feet resting on a small altar 
or dais.i On either side of the image the hack of the throne is 
ornamented with the usual sculpture of elephants, above them 
imaginary horned lions or Sdrdidas with riders, and above them 
crocodiles swallowing water-fowl, and above the crocodilesaNagaraja. 
Buddha’s face is surrounded by an aureole. In the side walls, on 
Buddha's left and right, is a fly- whisk hearer 8' 8" high. The left 
fly -whisk bearer has matted hair with a relic shrine on the middle 
of the forehead. In his left hand he holds a lotus stalk and in his 
right hand a fly-whisk. The right fly-whisk hearer has a cro'wn on 
his head, his left hand rests on his waistband, and his right 
hand holds the fly-whisk. They are both Bodhisattvas. Above 
each a vidydidham and his wife fly towards Buddha. Tlie door 
of the shrine which is grooved and plain, is 4' 3" broad and 8' 6" 
high. The porch in front of the floor has a floor about two feet 
lower than the shrine door. The porch is 19' 10" broad, 10' 6" deep, 
and 12' o' high. In its back wall on each side of the doorway is 
the figure of a Bodhisattva 9' 5" high. Both have matted hair and 
stand in the safety position or uhayamudrd with a rosary in the 
right hand. The left Bodhisattva holds a lotus stalk in his left hand 
of which the top and the lower part are broken ; the right Bodhisattva 
holds ill his left hand a lotus stalk with a bud. To the ri<-rht of the left 
Bodhisattva, a crowned male figure o 7" high, holds a lotus flower 
and leaf in his right hand and rests his left hand on his waistband. 
The nose of this figure has been broken and a new nose fastened 
on and a moustache and a short beard added, all of some hard sticky 
material. To the right of the right Bodhisattva is a female figure 


1 Tliia image of Buddha has the special interest of being still the object of remilar 
worship. The great image is kept a glossy black and ornamented ihth a band of 
gold leaf round the brow, a broad band of gold round the eyes and down the front 
of the ears, and a band of gold round his neck and hi, u„per arnis ; Ids fin "ers are tinZ 
with gold, and a g..ld belt is round hi.s waist and ankles. In (rout of °the iniaue^te 
one side, a lamp is kept burning, and on the tops of his ears, shoulders, tinners on his 
thigh, and rouml Ins feet, du,m,>a flowers are strewn. Some rh.,r,U ttow;rs are 
laid m the corner of the dais, and at the feet and on the bodies of the guardian Bodhi 
sattvas wherever they hnd a resting place. According to the te.npie sm-vant or 
Ijiiraj’, who i.s a lira or ferrym.an, that is a Koli by caste and lives in h clU i 
by, the great figure is Dharmarhja or Yudhi.shddra, the eldest of the P-indav brothl“ra 
He holds his hand m that position advising men never to tell a be never to 
never to cause harm, and never to steal. The Bodhi.sattva to the ’rinl r f n i ii ’ 
is said to be Jlakula the fourth of the Pandav bndhen ami t e i’° i 
Sahadeva the fifth brother ; the outer right Rodhisattvl is Bhinvl tl d 

and the woman is Draupadi, the wife of the Piindavs The P li * it Pandav 
is .Arjuna and the small flgurii near it Kr.slma Ib^finnlv oV'; 

the shnne has held the office for at least three n? 1/^*“ t^harge of 

daily, offers flowers, anil lights the lamn Pe, I f * ’ cave 

regularly and worship. On the third Homltv V rtivon,’”'/ 1® villages near come 
come. They wash and then offer oil Tin ‘ til* t about 600 

‘Mahiraj, give me a child and I wdl .five in. at 

«weetmeats,andhasll and K .dfgle ilarerTll^u^v^veS^ia^-^^ 
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five feet high. Her nose eyes and brow have been broken and 
repaired with the same sticky material as the male figure. She has a 
curious lofty headdress like that worn by some sixth century figures. 
In her right ear is a large round earring and in both her hands 
she holds a garland. A robe falls from the waist to the feet. The 
male and female figures are probably of Mamma who made this 
shrine^ and her hu.sband, or they may be Mamma’s mother and 
father. All these figures appear to have been formerly smeared 
with oil, and as they have a second coating of smoke their orna- 
ments are greatly dimmed. In the right and left walls of the porch 
are two cells, one in each wall, probably for the use of the 
worshipping priest or for keeping materials used in the worship. 

In front of the porch are two pillars and two pilasters. The 
ornament of the pilaisters and pillars is the same as that of several 
Ajanta pillars of the fifth or sixth century. The pillars are about 
three feet square below and in the square faces circles are carved 
holding crocpdile or elephant mouths with leafy tails and lotus fiowers, 
and round the circles rows of lotus flowers with leaves. Above 
the square section is a rounded shaft about two feet high with two 
circular belts of leaves and lotus flowers, and above is a third belt 
of hanging rosaries divided by half lotuses and water-pots with 
leaves. Above these circular belts is a rounded mjTobalan capital 
with rich leaf-like ornaments at the comers, and a lotus flower in 
the middle of each face. Above the lotus is a plain plate on which 
a beam rests which stands out in a bracket about a foot deep. The 
brackets support a large plain beam. In front of the porch the 
floor is raised about two inches high in a square of 9' 7". This is 
part of the original floor, which was deepened a little all round 
when the shrine was made. This altar is not exactly in front of 
the shrine, hut is as nearly as possible at the same distance from 
the two side walls. It seems unconnected with the shrine, and 
corre.sponds to the place assigned to the wooden stools or hdjaths in 
Jaina temples in Girnar and (Satru7zjaya on which small images are 
placed for visitors to worship on great days when it is not possible 
for all to worship the image in the shrine. 

The hall has eight colls in the side walls though one of them, the 
second in the right wall, is not a cell but an excavation with 
no front. The bench along the right wall has been dressed and 
finished, while half of the left wall bench has been dressed but the 
other half towards the door is unfinished. 
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Except the sixth and seventh cells, counting from the shrine in 


the left wall, the cells have no benches. In front of the fifth sixth and 
seventh cells in the right wall a line of four different sized circles or 
chakras are cut in the floor. They have recently been used to grind 
grain on, but are not modern as they are higher than the rest of the 
floor. Their original use was perhaps connected with the drti or 
wavingof lightsround the image of Buddha. At present the Nepalese 
Buddhist light-waving ceremonies consist of three parts. The 
oflSciating priest first strikes the bell ; he then pours water from an 






1 See below p. 596. 
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earthen pot in four circle.s which may not be crossed, Indra, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mahesvara. After the four rings of water have been 
poured the priest lifts on liis left shoulder a heavy wooden pole and 
grasping the lower end with his right hand strikes the pole with 
a second smaller start*. The .sound is called (jmnhhira ghosha or the 
solemn sound, and is regarded as very holy. These four circles may 
represent the four rings of water. 

The entrance into the hall is by a large grooved doorway, 5' 7" 
broad and 9' high, with a small doorway to the left 3' 5" broad and 
7' 8" high, and one grooved window on either side of the main door- 
way, 4' 3" broad and 3' 2" high. Over the doorway of the last cell 
from the shrine in the left wall is Inscription 23 in two small 
lines in well cut letters of the fifth or sixth century. It is in 
Sanskrit and is the most modern of the Nasik cave inscriptions. 
It records the con.struction of a dwelling cave. As it is on the door- 
way of a cell it might be supposed to refer to the cell. But as the 
word used for a cell is gabhbJm or garbha, never layanam, the 
inscription probably refers to all the .sixth century additions : 

Transcript. 

[?] 

[^] RiJTRr 


i ranslatton . 

A dwelling cave, the meritorious gift of Mamma, a female 
worshipper. 1 

The veranda is 34' 3" broad, 7' 9" deep, and 10' high, with a cell 
in its left end wall. Along the front of the veranda are four 
pillars and two attached three quarter pillars. These pillars are 
plain in the /Satakarni pot-capital style. A band of rock dressed 
like a beam of timber rests on the top of the pillars, and over the 
beam the rock roof overhangs about three feet. Between the second 
and third pillars, facing the main door, three steps lead down to a 
court 30' 10" broad and 7' 9" deep, and V 10" lower than the 
veranda-floor. Along the veranda face below the pillars is a belt 
of upright bars^ about eight inches high. A doorway in the left 
wail ot the court, which is now broken, led to cave XXI. 

In the back wall of the veranda, to the left of the main door- 
way, above the left side door and the left window, is Inscription 24. 
It 1.S blackened by smoke and is not easily seen, but the letters are 
well cut and ea.sily read : 

Transcript. 

^ O Iq-fTror ^ 




‘ The 


word in the text is vmsihi wld.-l, a. . n x , 

meaning 'woi-shi, , per’. But up,iida and » ‘‘'““"’“ted liy its literal 

Buddhist householder who has n.it heconic a r,., .In- - ^ m the sense of a 

- hither padhane must have Iieen ,, ‘n fn^ L 

written, or the engiuver has mistaken (//or foi id "'iscription was 

, cxic k'ttcia beiDg soniDwliat alike. 
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t]R> ^9 |iT=^Rr 'T^ ffcrr^ ^ 

>Tr«TfqT if?r^^rqrc-«n srr^f^^TJig; 

[\] 'T#?RTtTe*?R 

^^P5c^r%' =^r5r5- 

[8] 5IFT ^ ?r%. 

Translation. 
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To the Perfect one. On the first day of the third (3) fortnight 
of the winter months, in the seventh (7) year of the illustrious 
King Lord Yajna jSatakarni, son of Gautarai, [the gift of] a 
dwelling-cave by Vasu, the Mahasenapatni,® the wife of the 
gi'eat commander-in-chief Bhavagopa of the Kausika family. 

After many years had passed [to the cave which was] begun 
and almost completed by the monk Bopaki it w'as finished (by 
Vasu), and a residence was given [in it] to mendicant priests 
from the four quarters.^ 

This cave was until lately occupied by a Vairagi who walled off 
the right comer of the veranda as a cell for himself and raised in 
the hall a clay altar for his god. He was murdered in January 
1883 by a Koli for his money. 

In honour of the colossal Buddha which is locally worshipped as 
Dharmaraja, a large fair, attended by about 600 persons from Nasik 
and the surrounding villages, is held on the third Monday in Srdvana 


1 Read nkunte. 

2 The bahukdni varisdni uku(n)te of the text is right according to Rrdkrit idiom. 
Many modera Indian languages retain the idiom. The same phrase in Hindi would 
be hahut barinao bite, in Gujariti ghandni varaso rite, and in Mardthi bahut varshem 
geh/tinem. 

^ The word in the text is mahnsendpatini (Sanskrit mahdsendpatm) and means the 
■ndfe of the great commander-in-chief. It is common in India, even at the present 
day, to call wives after the rank of their husbands, though they do not discharge the 
duties of that rank. Thus Fauzddr has Fauzddran and pdtil has patldni. 

* This inscription records that a cave which was begun and nearly completed by 
the monk Bopaki remained unfinished for many years and was completed by the Lady 
Vasu, the wife of a commander-in-chief, and declared open to the monks of the four 
quarters. To what the date belongs is not cle.ar. It probably refers to the day on 
which the cav-e was dedicated to the use of the monks of the four quarters. That 
this cave was originally left incomplete and afterwards finished is clear from its 
appearance taken in connection with the adjoining cave XVIII. Steps and a railing 
by the side of the gatew.ay of cave XVIII. lead to this cave. A Yaksha statue 
stands near the railing, and all three, steps, railing and statue, from the position 
and carving must be of the same age as the gateway of cave XV'^III. Again 
the steps show distinctly that a cave was intended, otherwise there was no reason 
for making steps by the side of cave XVIII. The letters in this inscription, compared 
with the character of the railing and the Yukaha in-scription (20), further show that 
this is a later inscription and that cave XX. is an older'cave. All this tends to show 
that a cave was begun and steps were cut by the side of cave XVIII., but the work 
remained unfinished. It was completed by VAsn as this inscription records. 
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(July -August) when boys dressed in girls’ clothes dance to a drum 
accompaniment and men beat sticks and blow shells. Booths and 
stalls are set up at the foot of the hill. 

Co-ve XXI., close beyond cave XX., is entered by a broken door 
in the right wall of the court of cave XX. It is a rough hall 
23' 10" deep and 10' high. In front for 6' 7" the breadth of the hall 
is 17' 10"; then there is a corner^ and beyond the corner the breadth 
is 21' 2". The ceiling' of the hall is rough and uneven and in the 
back part of the cave the roof is about a foot lower than near 
the front. In fz’ont are two pillars and two pilasters. The pillars are 
eight-sided in the middle and square below and above. In front is a 
court 9' deep and 17' 7" broad, with a large and deep cistern to the 
right, holding water. This hall does not appear to be a dwelling 
cave as it has no cells or benches ; nor has it a bench all round 
as in dining-halls or hhojana-mandapas. It is probably a sattra, 
that is, either a cooking place or a place for distributing grain. The 
large cistern in front seems to be for the convenience of the kitchen. 
At XXI. the broad terrace ends and the rest of the path is rough 
and in places difficult. 

About thirty-four feet beyond cave XXI., and on a slightly higher 
level, reached by rough rock-cut steps, is Cave XXII., a, celfwith an 
open veranda in front. Its side walls are undressed and the back 
wall is unfinished. Peg holes in the walls and in the grooved door 
seem to show that it was used as a dwelling. The cell is 9' 8" 
deep and 5' 4" broad, and the doorway 2' broad. The height cannot 
be ascertained as the cell is partly filled with clay. The veranda is 
5' 7" broad and 3' deep. 

Beyond cave XXII., there seem to have been two or three 
excavations, the first of which looks like a cell much filled with 
earth. The others cannot be seen as they are covered with stones 
which have fallen from above. They must be small cells of no 
special interest as the rock is unfit for caves of any size. 

About twenty-five yards beyond cave XXII., and almost on the 
same level, is Cave XXIII. Marks in the ceiling show that there 
were originally five or six small dwelling caves with cisterns 
in front. The first probably was a dwelling cave with one cell and 
veranda; the second probably consisted of a miihlle room with 
a cell and a half cell ; the third consisted of a veranda and two 
cells ; and the fourth, of a veranda, two cells, and a half cell The 
four partitions of these dwelling-caves have been broken down 
and the whole made into a large irregular hall, but the marks 
of the old dwelling caves can still be seen in the ceilinf' Three 
Mahayana sixth century shrines have been made in the back wall 
of the hall, and images have been carved in recesses in the wall 
Except in the first .;dirine this Mahayana work is better than 
the work in caves II. XV. and X\ I. Proceeding from ricdit to left 


’This corner was left because if it had been onl r.(T n i . 

the pa^Ution between cave XXL and XX. Tlds proves that cave XXL tTater'^thln 
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the first is a shrine in two parts, an inner shrine or garhhdgdra, 
and a porch or tihdri. The shrine is 10' broad, 7' S" deep, and 8' 3" 
high. In the back wall is an image of Buddha sitting on a lion-seat 
wdth the usually ornamental back. The image is 7' 4" high from 
head to foot, and 3' across the shoulders. The face is surrounded 
by an aureole. On each side a Vidyadhara and Vidyadhari bringing 
materials of worship fly towards Buddha. To the right and left 
of Buddha are two fly- whisk bearers each 6' 5" high ; the right hand 
fly-whisk bearer has his hair coiled in the matted coronet or 
jatdmugata style and in the hair has a teaching Buddha. He has a 
fly-whisk in his right hand and a lotus bud •with a stalk in his 
left. The left fly-whisk bearer has broken off from the rock and 
lies on the ground. He wears a crown, earrings, a necklace, and 
finger rings. He bears a fly-whisk in his right hand and a 
thunderbolt in his left, which rests on his waistband. In each of 
the side walls is a Buddha sitting cross-legged over a lotus. They 
are 5' high and 4' across from knee to knee. The feet of the 
right image are broken. On either side of each image are three 
small Buddhas one over the other, 1' 7" high, sitting on lotuses. 
The middle image is in the ‘padradsana position and the side 
images are cross-legged in the teaching position. The doorway 
of the shrine is 2' 10" broad and 6' 3" high. The side posts of the 
doorway are carved in a tmsted pattern with flowers between the 
turns, and by the side of the posts are carved petals. At the foot 
of each post is a figure of a Ndgaraja of which the right figure is 
broken. 
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The porch is 12' broad, 4' deep, and 8' 4" high. In the back 
wall, on either side of the doorway, is a standing figure 7' high. 
The left figure holds a rosary in the left hand in the blessing 
position and in the right hand a lotus bud. He wears his hair 
in the matted coronet or jutdmugata .style and in the middle of the 
forehead is a small teaching Buddha. This is probably a figure of 
Padmapaui Lokesvara. Below, on the visitor’s left, is a female figure 
8' 6" high with her hair in the matted coronet or jatd mugata style. 
Her right hand is blessing and in her left hand is a half-blown lotus 
with stalk. She is the Mahayana goddess Arya Tara. To the right 
of the doorway the large standing figure wears a crown, large 
earrings, a three-stringed necklace of large jewels, a waist ornament 
or kanilord of four bands, and a cloth round the waist. On a 
knot of this cloth on his left side rests his left hand and the right 
hand is raised above the elbow and holds what looks like a flow'er. 
He W'ears bracelets and armlets. Below, to the right of this figure, 
is a small broken figure. In each of the end walls of the porch or 
tihdri is a Buddha in the ble.s.sing position 7' 4" high. Below, to 
the left of the left wall figure, is a small Buddha also blessing. 
Betw'een the end wall Buddhas and the figures on either side of 
the doorway are tw'o pairs of small blessing Buddhas, one pair on 
each side, standing on lotuses. In front of the porch are two 
pillars and two pilasters, four-.sidcd below with round capitals 
of what look like pots with bands cut on their faces, a very late 
style. Above the pillars, under the ceiling, are five small cros.s- 
legged figures of Buddha and on either side of each is a Bodhi- 
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sattva as fly-whisk bearer. Unlike the five Dhyani Buddhas 
of Nepal these figures are not all in different po.sitions. The 
middle and the end figures are in the teaching attitude, while the 
second and the fourth are in the piuhndsana 'iiiudrd. Outside of 
the porch in each of the side walls was a standing Buddha 4' high 
in a recess, and over each three small sitting Buddhas. The right 
standing figure has disappeared. The chief image in this shrine 
is worshipped and ornamented with silver. He is believed to be 
Bhishma the teacher of the Kurus and is supposed to be teaching 
the row of small Buddhas on the inner face of the veranda. 


■f 


As is shown by marks in the roof, the second shrine has been 
made from an old dwelling cav'e which consisted of a veranda, a 
middle room, a cell, and a half cell. The middle room had on the 
right a bench which still remains. All other traces of the room 
have disappeared. Of the cell, the front wall and part of the left 
wall are broken. The rest of the cell has been deepened into a 
shrine. The shrine is 7' 8" broad, 6' 6" deep, and 7' high. In the 
back wall is a teaching Buddha o' high and 2' 3" across the shoulders, 
seated on a lion-throne with ornamental back. On either side of 
the Buddha is a fly-whisk bearer, 4' 9" high, his hair in the matted 
coronet style and an aureole round his face. The bearer to the 
right of Buddha has a i-elic-shrine entwined in his coronet of hair. 
In his left hand he holds a fly- whisk and in his right a lotus stalk. 
The left figure has an image of Buddha in his coronet of hair, a 
fly-whisk in his right hand, and a blown lotus stalk in his left. 
Above each a heavenly chorister flies towards Buddha with a 
garland. In the idght wall is a seated teaching Buddha 4' 2" hio-h 
and 1' 9" acro.ss the shoulders. On either side was a fly-whisk 
bearing Bodhisattva smaller than those on the back wall of which 
the right figure alone remains. Above it a small Bodhisattva about 
V i" high sits on a throne with an ornamental back and rests his 
foot on an altar. He bows to Buddha with both hands. His cloth 
is tied in a knot on his left shoulder, his hair rises in matted circles, 
and his face is .surrounded with an aureole. Above the Bodhisattva 
to the left of Buddha, is a seated figure of nearly the same size, the 
only difference being that he has a top-knot on the head ’like 
Buddha. He wears earrings and bracelets and has an aureole. 
Below the feet of Buddha are two <leer and between the deer is the 
Buddhist wheel or (?/n</'i/n(t7ndr/v(. By the side of each deer in a 
recess is a male and female figure, probably the hu.sband and wife 
who paid for the carving of the sculpture." On the left wall are 
three rows with two .seated Buddhas in each row about twenty 
inches high, the head .surrounded with an aureole. 


The half cell of the same <lwelling cave had along the left wall 
what looks like an attached three-.piarter relic-shrine, of which 
the broken base is a one left. The back wall of the recess 
has been deepened and ornamented l.y a teaching Buddha seated 
themsual throne, his feet resting on a lotus It is 3' •?" 
r 4" acro.ss the shoulders, o'n either side 
in a Sassanian cap flies towards him 
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seated on a couch. His face is surrounded by an aureole. About 
five feet to the left, in a smaller recess in the back of the second 
cell, is a standing Buddha, 2' 7" high, well proportioned and skilfully 
carved, with an umbrella over his head. 

About ten feet to the left of this second recess is the third shrine, 
7' 2" broad, 7' 6" deep, and 7' 4" high. In the back wall is a teaching 
Buddha, five feet high seated on the usual rich backed throne. He 
is worshipped as Kama. On either side a figure 5' 2" high holds 
a fly-whisk in the right hand. The figure to the right of Buddha 
has his hair rising in matted circles which enclose an image of 
Buddha. The left figure has a crown and curls hanging down his 
back. In the left hand of the right figure is a lotus flower with 
stalk and the left figure rests his hand on his waist and holds a 
thunderbolt. The left figure has no ornaments; the right figure 
wears earrings, a necklace, and bracelets. Above each a flying angel 
carries garlands to Buddha. 

In the right wall is a figure 5' 10" high standing on a lotus. He 
wears a high crown, earrings, necklace, armlets, and bracelets. The 
right hand, which seems to have been in the gift or vara position, is 
broken below the wrist. He rests his left hand on his waistband. 
The entire image is surrounded by an aureole. On either side of 
him four figures each 1' 2" high sit cross-legged, on lotuses one 
over the other. The lowest on each side is broken. The images 
to the visitor’s left of the central figure ai*e, at the top a Bodhisattva 
with an aureole round the face wearing a crown, large earrings, and 
a necklace. He rests his right hand on his right knee and holds a 
fruit apparently the Citrus medica or hijorum. In his left hand 
is a roll probably a palm-leaf manuscript. The third from below is 
the figure of a goddess with a long crown, a large earring in the 
right ear, a necklace, and bracelets. She holds in both hands a roll 
like that held by the last figure, the only difference being that her 
right hand is raised above the elbow. The next figure is also a 
goddess with large earrings in both ears. She holds a hijorum in 
her right hand and a manu.seript in her left. To the visitor’s right 
of the chief figure the highest is a Bodhisattva holding the same 
things as the topmost left figure, the only difference being that his 
hand is raised above the left elbow ; the third from below like the 
corresponding left figure, has earrings in both cars and holds a citron 
and a manuscript. The .second from below is a goddess like the 
upper one, the only difference being that her right hand is raised 
above the elbow, while both hands of the upper figure rest on her 
knee. 

The left wall has a similar large central standing Bodhisattva 5' 2" 
high, entirely surrounded by an aureole. His right hand holding a 
rosary israi.scd a1)Ovethc elbow in the abfiaya mud rd the left hand 
holds the stalk of a lai’ge lotu.s bud. He wears his hair in a matted 
coronet with a Buddha wound in the hair, and three braids hanging 
over his shoulder on his breast. He has no ornaments. On either 
side of him four .small figures one over the other corre.spond to the 
figures on the right wall. The lowe.'^t on each .side is broken. 
To the visitor’s left the topmost is a goddcs.s .sitting ciuss-logged 
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wearing a crown, earrings, and necklace. Her right hand rests on 
her knee and holds a round fruit like a lijonmt ; her left hand 
holds a lotus bud with stalk. The third from below is a second 
goddess without any ornament. Her hair is piled in matted circles, 
her right log is raised and her left leg crossed in front. She rests the 
elbow of her right hand on her right knee, while the hand is raised 
in the blessing position and holds a rosary ; her left hand rests on 
her left knee and holds a half -blown lotus. The next is a similar 
sized figure of another goddess. She sits cross-legged and wears 
her hair in matted coils ; she has no ornaments. In her right hand, 
resting on her knee, is a bijoi'um and in her left hand, also resting 
on her knee, is a lotus bud with a stalk. 


The images to the visitor’s left of the chief figure are, at the top 
a sitting Bodhisattva, with the right knee raised and the left leg 
crossed in front. He wears his hair in matted circles and has no 
ornaments. His right hand holds a hijorum and rests on his right 
knee ; the left hand rests on the left knee and holds a lotus by the 
stalk. The next figure is a goddess whose hair is drawn up in 
matted coils. She has no ornaments and sits crosf?-legged. _ Her 
right hand, which is raised above the elbow, probably held a bijomm 
and her left hand holds a lotus by the stalk. The second from below 
is the figure of a godde.ss in a similar position, except that she holds 
a lotus stalk in her left hand and a lotus bud in her right. These 
goddesses are different forms of Tar^ Devi, 

The shrine door is 2' 7" wide and o 7" high. In the right wall, 
to one leamng the doorway, is an image of Buddha 3' high, sitting 
on the usual rich-backed lion-throne with an aureole round his face. 
Above on either side is a flying angel with bouquets of flowers. 

Next, in a recess with three arches, under a large central arch, 
a teaching Buddha, 2' 3" high, seated on a plain backed lion-throne, 
rests hi.s feet on a lotus. His head is surrounded by an aureole. 
Above, on either side, an angel flics to him with garlands. On either 
side is a fly- whisk bearer. The one to the (visitor’s) left of Buddha 
has a three-tasselled crown, long curly hair flowing over his neck, 
and bracelets and armlets. His right hand holds a fly-whisk and 
his left rests on his waist. The bearer to the left of Buddha has 
his hair in a matted coronet and has no ornament. He holds a lotus 
bud with stalk in his left hand and a fly-whisk in his right. This 
group is well carved, and is the best proportioned of all the Nasik 
Mahayana or later .sculptures. 


Next in the left 'wall of the hall is a group of five fic’ures. In 
the middle is a teaching Buddha seated on a backless throne with 
an aureole round his face, and hi.s feet rc.sting on a lotus. On either 
.side is a Bodhi.sattva, his hair in matted coils in which a relic-.shrine 
is enwound. Each holds a fly-whisk in his right hand. The left 
Bodhisattva holds a narrow necked jug or rhnnbii in his left hand, 
and the right figure a lotus Imd with stalk in his left hand By 
the side of each Bodhrsattva is a .standing Buddha, the left figure 
larger than the right. 


Next, 

throne. 


^ teaching Buddha seated on a backless 
ext IS a group of three figures, a teaching Buddha setU^ 
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in the middle with a fly-whisk hearer on either side. Next is a 
figure of Buddha 3' long lying on his right side on a hed or gddi, 
his head resting on a cushion. This is not like the figure of the 
dead Buddha at Ajanta and elsewhere, and seems to he a sleeping 
Buddha. 

Close to the left of this large irregular hall was a dwelling cave 
consisting of a cell and a veranda. The cell had a bench round 
the three sides, which has heen cut away. The back wall of the 
cell has been broken, the cell lengthened within and the whole, 
except the old veranda, made into a shrine. In the middle of 
the back wall is a large teaching Buddha, 6' 2" high by 2' 11", 
seated on a rich-backed throne. On each side of him, instead of 
fly- whisk bearers, are two standing Bodhisattvas whose lower parts 
have been broken. Each has the hair coiled in matted cireles, but 
wears no ornaments. In the matted hair of the Bodhisattva on 
the left of Buddha is a relic-shrine, and in the hair of the right 
Bodhisattva a small Buddha. The left figure held something, 
perhaps a flower, in his right hand, which is broken. The right 
figure holds a rosary in his right and a lotus bud with stalk in his 
left hand. Next to the Bodlxisattvas on each .side is a standing 
Buddha, slightly larger than the Bodhisattvas. In the right and 
left walls are two Buddlia and Bodhisattva groups similar to those 
on the back wall, the only difference being that the Bodlxisattvas 
hold a fly-whisk in their right hands. Further in front, on 
the right side, are three small sitting Buddlxas in the teaching 
attitude. 

Close beyond is a ruined cell-shrine probably originally a dwelling- 
cave of one cell. In the back wall is a teaching Buddha seated 
on the usual rich-backed throne with an aureole round his head and 
a fly-whisk bearing Bodhisattva on each side. The lower parts 
of aU three are broken. Above each Bodhisattva is a small Buddha 
seated on a lotus. In the right wall is a Buddha, the lower part 
of which has been broken off. Above, on either side, is a small 
image of Buddha sitting in a lotus. The left wall is broken. Near 
the top of the left wall of the old cell i.s a small group of a seated 
teaching Buddha in the centre, and a fly-xvhisk bearing Bodhisattva 
on each side. The light wall of the old cell i.s broken but portions 
of two figux’es remain. In the left wall of the old veranda near the 
roof is a small gi'oup of a teaching Buddha sitting on a sofa with 
his feet resting on a lotus. On either side a fly-whisk bearer stands 
on a lotus. At the extreme outer end of this group is a small 
kneeling figure probably of the man who paid for the carving of the 
group. 

Further on is a broken excavation which consisted of a cell and 
a veranda. For twenty-eight yards further the rock is not suited 
for excavation, and seems to have been Ijlasteil. Next is the begin- 
mng of a dwelling cave, which, as the rock is bad, has couxo to look 
like a natural cavern. But inscription 24 in its front wall shows 
that it was once a cave. 
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The inscription is in four or five lines, the first three clear, the Inscription 25. 
fourth dim, and the fifth lost : 
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Tran.icript. 

[^] 

[\] *nftT ^ 8 

[^] qr^JT 

[8] ^rRcf [*rr^r]'r>3rt 

t‘iansh-U. 

[?] 

[H] irrq: ^ t^icT^ 8 f 

[8] 7T5 *Trcnf%»^Jif <Tg 


Cave XXI F. 


Translation. 

On the 6th clay of the 4th fortnight of the winter months in 
the year 2 of the illustrious King Pulumai, son of Viisishthi ; 
on the aforesaid clay this was done by the Kutiimhiha (plough- 
man) Dhanama with his mother and father and with 

Close beyond the last broken cave is something which looks 
like another excavation. 


Gave XXIV., about forty yards further to the loft, was an old 
dwelling cate in two parts, a veranda with two cells in its back 
wall. Ill the left end of the veranda was a half cell which probably 
had a seat. The right cell was larger than the left one. In the front 
of the veranda a band of rock, dressed like a beam of timber, seem.s to 
have re.sted on wooden pillars. From this beam the ends of four cross 
beams project, (dii the face of the leftmost cross-beam is a curiously 
carved trident, with rampant tigers instead of prone's The face of 
the second is broken. On the face of the third arel-wo tio-ers each 
with a rider sitting back to back ; the fourth has a trident like the 
first. The beam ends support a belt of rock on the bottom of which 
alwut six inches apart rafters stand out about two inches. Above this a 
frieze about two feet broad consists of a central rail about a foot broad 
and two side belts of tracery. The lower belt is a row of much worn 
animals galloping towards the lett, each with a 1 .oy behind it. Amone 
the animalsare tigers, sheep, elephants, bulls, camels, pigs, and deei- 
The rail which is about a toot broad has three horizontal bands the 


’ The stroke for in hemnntd is nerlians nn , 

paMe or if td is right and nam omitte/atter it^the rcadi!r^‘mav h ^ 
in other inscriptions. cauiu^ Boay be hematUanam a 

- The figure representing the number of the <lav .v,. • i , , 

plira which is the ordinary mark for the numeral 

from the old letter hra it might perhaps be ei^ht figure be derivec 

Epya pvvdya is probably the same expression as ■ ■ 

inscriptions and elasijdm purmydyn in Airan i’s SansU f i in the Mathun 

■* The ku of kutumbika is lost. isansknt ( ,upta inscription. 

'' The two letters which are missino ..i 

probably »in?d. About four letters after flie sec f “re 

later on, have disappeared. They p^l ‘b v v l T " Kn< 

The original has ina. which is I I'mkrit forn Jf relations. 

'I. 18, The sfltra is niipn,n.-.<,h mvi,,),,,;,/, ^ ' “raruclii’s Prakrit Prafcisa 

modern Hindi ina in tlie forms imu, f«4«L, from this is th. 
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faces of the uprights being carved apparently with lotus flowers. Chapter 
The upper belt of tracery is a scroll of half lotuses about four inches peaces oTtatere^^ 
broad divided by lily heads or lotus .seed ves.scls. On the side wall 
in the left or east corner is a horse with the face of a woman, who is Nasik. 
embraced by a man who rides the hoi'.se. Corre.sponding to this figure ^^du-Lena Cavefe: 
on the right end is a tiger, and a little to the right is a broken animal. 

At the right end of the beam is an owl, and in front of it a small 
mouse. In what remains of the back wall of the veranda, in the 
space between the doors of the two cells, is inscription 26. It is Inscription S6. 
well preserved and the letters are large, distinct, and well cut : 

Transcript. 

[^] tfr- 

h] f^r ^ 3T^r 'fri3'«ir arre 'Tfr Jfrcii- 
[8] [f^cT] ii' 

Sanscrit, 

[?] firg-q; 

R] q-- 

[^] gt fi H arer q irrcii 

[8] [rqcf] 

Translation, 

To the Perfect one. The [gift of a] dwelling-cave and two 
cisterns of Vudhika (Vriddhika) the Dainachika^ i^aka, a writer, 
inhabitant of Dasapura. Of these* [two] the next after the 
first is for [the benefit of] my mother and father. 

The two cisterns mentioned in Inscription 26 must be to the 
right of the cave. One of the cisterns has still an inscription 
on the back of a recess. The letters are large, clearly cut and 
distinct, and resemble the letters of inscription 26 : 


' The first two letters are lost. As tlie third line ends with metta and as part of 
what remains of the second missing letter looks like the curved jutting part of ta, 
pita is suggested. 

“ In this inscription there is a little confusion regarding Vudhika and 
Damachika. Damachika has been taken (Trans. Sec, Orient. Cong. 342, 343) tolm the 
donor’s name and V^udhika an attribute of it. The latter form is said to be 
derived from vriddhika or vardhaka in the sense of ‘ usurer or ‘ carpenter’, respec- 
tively. But vriddhika is not used in the sense of an usurer, nor in India is usury 
regarded as a profession which might be prefixed to a name. As to vardhaka or 
carpenter, it does not appear that vudhika can come from it ; the proper corruption from 
vardhaka would be radhaka or vadhaka (■^d'h). But the word used for carpenter in 
contemporary cave inscriptions is vadhaki (see Karle inscription 6, Separate Pamph- 
let X. of Arch.vological .Survey of Western Indiii). Vudhika has therefore been taken 
as a proper name, and damachika as an attribute, the latter being probably the 
name of a clan of .S'akas, or it perhaps refers to the original residence of the giver’s 
ancestors. May not Damachika be a Siinskritised corrupt form of DaraAsakius 
‘ inhabitant’ of Damasik or Damascus 1 .Syriiins and Syrian Parthians were calledSakas 
and an ancestor of this Vudhika may have come from Damascus by the Persian Gulf 
to Broach and thence settled in Da^apura. 

•’ The words in the text are ato cka podhhjd, apnra. Ato refers to the two cisterns 
in the sense ‘of these’ (two). This part of the inscription seems to mean that the 
dwelling cave and the cistern nearest to it arc for the donor’s own merit ; while 
the other cistern, next to the first, is for the merit of his mother and father. 
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Transcript. 

[^] 

[■^] 

SansTcrit, 

[?] T*Tf%wr 

[X] irPc: 

Translation. 

To the Perfect one. The [gift of a] cistern of Vuclhika'' 
(Vricldhika) the Damachika .S'aka, a writer. 

Tlie floor of the cave has been h’ewn out, and, with the two 
cisterns, made into a large and deep reservoir. The original shape 
can still be traced from the upper part. 

Remarks. These details show that there are twenty-four separate caves, 

all of which, except Number XVIII. the chapel-cave, are Jayanas 
or dwellings. Of the whole number. III. VIII. IX. X. XI. 
XII. XIII. XIV. XVII. XVIII. XIX. and XXII. are in their 
original form, unchanged except by weather and to a very small 
extent by later workmen. Caves VIII. XII. XIII. and XIV. 
have suffered from weather ; X and XI. have been altered, not in 
their general plan, but by additions made by Jainas about the 
eleventh century j I., though left unfinished, shows that it was made 
on the same plan as caves III and X, as a large dwelling for mnnlra . 
Numbers II. XX. and XXIII. are old caves, which have been 
altered and deepened and furnished with images. Their original 
form, which can still be traced, shows that they were ordinary 
dwelling caves. Numbers V. VI, VII. and XXIV. are also old 
dwelling caves which in recent times have been he%vn into largo 
cisterns. Numbers IV. and XXL are neither chapels nor dwellings, 
but cither dining-halls or kitchens. There are other caves on Die 
same plan, some with a bench round the hall others simple halls, 
and of these cave 48 at Junnar is shown by an inscription to be 
a dining-hall or sattra. Numbers XV. and XVI. are shrines.^ 
Thus, except these last two which are later, the original caves were of 
three kinds, a chaitya or chapel-cave, laymias or dwellinw-caves and 
sattras or dining-caves. Almost every cave had a cistern or two to 
supply it with water. These old cisterns had small mouths so that 
they could be covered, and spread inside into a largo quadran<nilar 
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' ^1^51 appears to be a mistake for ; or the word may at that time have 

been pronounced Saka. 

. ^Le.jhaka Sk. Lel^aka. Ga for lo and rjka for tha are often found in cave 
inscnptions either because the writer’s language was different from the ordtaal^ 
language of these inscnptions or because he was careless ^ orumary 

" T>ie Fiid/dici of this inscription is the Viaim-a of inscription 26. This inscrintion 

as Vudhika^s own, not the one decUcated to the memory of ids pareutr ^ 
the5p:a^aI^errhe?o:rtir^ But as 

caves, this cave was probably made at a later date and uU^lLlamrtilim as cSv*' 
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hollow. The chief of the old cisterns are near caves II.* 
III. VIII. IX. XIV. and XXI. the broken cistern of cave XVII. 
and several broken cisterns in front of XXIII. The cistern to the 
west of X., though now broken, was probably originally in the old 
style. These three classes of caves and those cisterns appear to be 
the only original excavations on the hill. 

The caves when first finished do not seem to haye contained images. 
The later image-worshippers, perhaps because other suitable sites 
were not available, instead of cutting fresh eaves, changed the old 
caves to suit the new worship. The images are chiefly of Gautama 
Buddha, the Bodhisattvas Vajrapawi and Padmapaai, and the 
Buddhist goddess Taraj all are in the style of the northern 
Buddhists. Similar images are found in some of the Kanheri, 
Ajanta, Karle, and Elura caves. In several of the Kanheri and 
Elura caves, with images of this class the Buddhist formula Ye dharma 
hetii &c. has been engraved. Though this formula nowhere occurs 
in the Nasik inscriptions, the similarity of the images shows that the 
later Buddhists of Nasik belonged to the same sect as the later 
Buddhists of Ajanta, Elura, and Kanheri And as the formula like 
the images does not belong to southern Buddhists and is common 
among northern Buddhists, there seems little doubt that these 
changes mark the introduction of the form of northern Buddhism 
which is generally known as the Mahdyana or Great Vehicle. 
Inscription 23 shows that this change was introduced about the close 
of the fifth or during the sixth century after Christ. 

The Nasik inscriptions hold the first place among Western India 
inscriptions on account of their length and fulness, the value of 
the information they supply, and their excellent preservation. The 
information they give is important not only for the history of the 
Nasik caves but for the light which it throws on the paleography, 
philology, history, geography, chronology, numismatics, religion, 
and customs of Western India at the beginning of the Christian era. 
As Asoka’s inscriptions of about B.c. 240 are the oldest extant 
written records in India, they should form the basis of all Indian 
paleography. The characters in which the Asoka inscriptions arc 
written are eminently simple. After Asoka the characters changed 
under the two influences of time and of place, and in some 
cases because of the introduction of a foreign or non-local element.^ 
If those considerations are kept in view for the whole of India, 
from the forms of the letters the dates of inscriptions can bo 
determined within a margin of not more than a hundred years. 
On paleographic grounds the twenty-seven Nasik inscriptions may 
be grouped into five classes,® two (20 and 22) in the first; 

(18, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 20, 27, 6) in the second 
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thirteen 


• This cistern has in later times been turned into a large reservoir. See abovn p. 544. 

“ It is to be noted that while an old stylo of letters m.ay continue in a new style, a 
new style can never appear in an old style. 

’ The classes have been arranged according both to the style and the approxim.ate 
date of the inscriptions ; the order of the inscriptions in each class has been given 
according to the supposed date of each. 
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(19, 25, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 21, 24, 17, 8, 9, 7) in the third; one (15) 
in the fourth ; and one (23) in the fifth. The two in the first 
class are short inscriptions. To the ordinary observer the letters 
appear much like Asoka's letters, but examination shows that they 
are slightly different and later. In inscription 22 the dkdra strokes, 
which were originally right-angled, are obtuse-angled ; the ikdran, 
also originally right-angled, are rounded; the letter ja, originally 
an upper and lower half circle joined together, is like a straight- 
backed English E ; the zigzag ra is upright ; and the side strokes 
of la and ha, which used to be at right angles separately joined, 
are slightly curved. In inscription 20 Asoka’s cornered ga is 
rounded at the head ; and in bha, instead of drawing a stroke 
upwards from the end of the lengthened head, the head is not 
lengthened and the upward stroke forms part of the second line. 
Neither the influence of place nor of time could alter the style of 
Asoka’s letters within a period of at least 100 or 125 years. The 
coins of the Baktrian kings Agathocles (b.c. 135) and Pantaleon 
(b.c. 120) show a greater resemblance to Asoka's letters than the 
earliest inscriptions at Nasik. In these coins the back of ja has 
not grown upright ; ra is still winding ; and the strokes of dkdra 
are still at right angles. Nasik inscriptions 22 and 20 must therefore 
be taken as later than either Agathocles (B.c. 135) or Pantaleon 
(b.c. 120). It probably would not be wide of the mark to assign 
these two inscriptions to about B.c. 100. The differences in the 
forms of the letters are too slight to justify a decision as to which 
of the two inscriptions is the earlier. They probably belong to the 
same time. 


After inscriptions 20 and 22 were engraved a change came over 
the characters in which the Nasik inscriptions were written. This 
change was due not only to time, but also to the use of the 
Malwa and Upper India style, which seems to have admitted a 
peculiar thinning and thickening or mnroda of the letters. In this 
style the tops of all letters are well developed triangularly ; kha, 
gha, ja, pha, ma, la, and va have flat bases ; the left-side stroke of sa 
is sometimes cornered instead of curved, its right stroke goes up, 
and^ its top is developed; ta, ka, and ukara sometimes go down 
straight and are sometimes curved; the ikdr a strokes are thinner 
as they wind more back ; the first part of pa beuds in a little, and 
the bases of su (^) and ga are flat and cornered. The.se peculiarities 
mark the letters of Malwa and Upper India, and as the letters of the 
Kshatrapas of Malwa and Suriishtra are derived from this Upper India 
style, this may be called the early Kshatrapa style. To this style all 
the ten inscriptions in class 11 (18, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, ld,2G.27, and (>) 
belong. It is difficult to decide which of the iuscriptions in class II. 
shouldcomeffrst. Inscription 18 appears older than Ushavadata^s 
five inscriptions (10, ll 12, 1.3, audlt), bocau.se, though in style 
18 mostly lesembles Usha vadata s inscriptions, the base.s of gha and 
pa and are not flat as in U sliavadatabs, and the liack of ja is round- 
ed. Ihese differences, it is true mav bo tlno f, ii . ■ a e 

locality, that is, to tl,; fact tl.Ol” Ic U" ! ^ ° 

coaotcy. Bat seeing tl.at the „„sitio„ anluty'l^.'^ir' fw™]! 
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inscription 18 is carved, show that it is not much later than the 
chaitya or chapel-cave to the east of it,^ it is probably not incorrect 
to say that inscription 18 is earlier than the five Ushavadata 
inscriptions and belongs to about b.c. 50, After 18 come TJshava- 
data’s five inscriptions 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. All belong to the same 
time and may be taken to be about fifty years later than inscription 18, 
that is, about the beginning of the Christian era. After Ushavadata’s 
five come inscriptions 26 and 27. The ikdras in these two inscrip- 
tions are like the ikdras of Ushavadata’s five, and the style of 
many of the letters is similar, but the thickening of the heads and 
the peculiar thinning and thickening of the bodies of the letters is 
not so noticeable as in Ushavadata’s five. In fact the style of 
inscriptions 26 and 27 is a mixture of Ushavadata’s five northern 
and the five southern inscriptions 1,2, 3, 4, and 5. Still inscriptions 
26 and 27 resemble the five northern inscriptions in so many points 
that they must be taken to belong to the same class and the same 
time. Next comes inscription 16. It resembles the five northern 
inscriptions in styl% but there is a prime point of difference, namely, 
that all its ikdras after going up turn off in front. It may be of the 
same time as Ushavadata or a little later ; it cannot be much later. 
Like 26 and 27 inscription 6 is a mixture of the northern and southern 
styles. Many of the letters are in the southern style and as in the 
southern style the tops are not triangularly developed, but its ka and 
ta are like those in the other inscriptions of the second class. The 
ten inscriptions of class TI. therefore vary from b.c. 50 to about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

The letters of the thirteen inscriptions of class III. (19, 25, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 21, 24, 17, 8, 9, and 7) differ from those of the inscriptions 
of the second class, in being simpler and without the peculiar 
thinning and thickening of the second class. This may be called 
the southern style, as it is from the south that the letters of 
these thirteen inscriptions are derived. Inscription 19, the first 
of this third class, is no doubt a little later than the inscriptions of 
the first class. The lower parts of ma and va are flat instead of 
round ; and both the upper parts of pa, la, sa, and ha go up to the 
same level, while before one was lower than the other. This is not a 
great change and may be simply due to a difference in the country 
of the writer. The first and last inscriptions over the statues in the 
back wall of the Nan^hat rest-chamber are much like the Ndsik 
inscriptions of the first class, while the inscription over the second 
and third statues, though certainly contemporary with the other 
two, is much like this inscription. The difference may simply 
be in the way of writing. Inscription 19 may, therefore, be only a 
little later than the inscriptions of the first class, or about b.c. 50. 
Inscriptions 25,1, 2, 3,4, and 5 are all of Pulumiivi’s time (a.d. 5-27) 
and they are no doubt later than 19. Their ga is more rounded ; gha 
has become flat at the base instead of round, and all its strokes go up 
equally high ; the lower parts of cha, which originally were irregularly 
round, are now pointed ; da which in inscriptions of the first class 
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resembles Asoka’s da, has its lower part turned much to the right 
instead of going straight down ; the lower parts of fa, ya, la, and ha 
have become flat instead of round ; and the ikdra stroke, which was 
originallyonly slightly turned, now turns much backwards as it goes up. 
A comparison with inscription 19 would make these six inscriptions 
(25, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6) about fifty years later, that is, about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Of inscription 2 1 only a few letters are 
preserved. It is diflicult to say anything regarding its date, but the 
form of the letters is southern, difiering from Nahapana’s. Its i (f) has 
three strokes instead of the usual three dots, which would tend to 
show that it belongs to about the same time as PuZumavi’s inscription 
(25) in which also f is shown as three strokes. It is probably of about 
the same date (b.c. 5-a.d. 17) as Pu/umavi’s inscriptions (1,2,3, 4,5, 
25) but the bottom of its yais not flat but rounded, which suggests that 
it may be a little earlier. After 21 comes inscription 24 of Gautami- 
putra Yajnasri Satakarni (a.d. 35-50). Its letters beyond doubt are 
later than PuZumavi^s. The lower horizontal base line of na and na 
bends shghtly lower down on either side j ta is like the later na ; 
and the lower part of da goes a little more to the right. These 
peculiarities show that inscription 24 is undoubtedly later thanPuZu- 
mavi’s, though after no great interval. The letters of inscription 17 
are similar, but its da and sa appear to be a little earher than those in 
inscription 24. It may be of the same time or a little earlier ; there 
is not much room for difference. Inscriptions 8, 9, and 7 are in the 
same stylo of letters as 24, and all are probably of the same age. 
The dates of tbe thirteen inscriptions of class III. (19, 25, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 21, 24, 17,8,9, and 7) therefore vary from b.c. 50 to a.d. 50. 

Class IV. has only one inscription No. 15. The letters are not 
in the southern style but belong to the style of Ushavaddta’s 
inscriptions, and are later than them. In form they greatly resemble 
the letters of Rudradaman’s Girnar inscription (Kshatrapa era 72 or 
about A.D. 10) or are perhaps a little later. The difference in time 
between inscription 15 and Ushavadata^s inscriptions appears to be 
about 100 years. Inscription 15 may therefore bo assigned to the 
beginning of the second century after Christ. 


Class V. has only one inscription No. 23. It belongs to the time 
when changes were made in cave XX. In the form of its letters 
it IS the latest of all hiasik inscriptions and much resembles the 
letter.s of the oldest Chalukya copper-plates or some Valabhi 
inscriptions of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. 


This paleographic evidence seems to show that the Nasik in- 
scriptions vary from about c.c.lOO to about a.d. 500 or a little later. 
The last date, wo know, does not record the making of a cave, 
but refers to additions and alterations. The paleof-raphic evidence 
therefore .seems to show that all the caves, except '’XV. and XVI. 
were made between b.c. 100 and a.d. 50. Caves XV and XVl’ 
have no inscriptions, but the style of their scnlpture.s much re.sembles 
the style of the additions ui cave XX., which iuscriptiou 23 shows 

to belong to the htth or the liogiuuing of the .sixth century. Caves 
XV. and XVI. therefore belong to that time. 


Na.sik inscriptions hold a high place among Western India 


History. 
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cave inscriptions on account of the importance and the amount of 
the historical information which they supply. Though they do not 
supply a counected historical record, they give detached items of 
information, which, with the help of probable conjectures, throw 
light on the history of Western India between b.c. 100 and a.d. 100. 

According to the paleographic evidence the kings mentioned in 
the cave inscriptions come in the following order : 

fl) Kaa’HA or Krishva. 

(2) Hakusiri or Hakusri. 

(.3) Nahapana. 

(4) Gautamiputra Satakara’I. 

( 5 ) Vasishthiputra Puzumavi. 

(6) GaUTAMIPUTRA YAJNASRi (SaTAKARVI. 

(7) MADHARiPUTRA /SiVADATTA. 

(8) Iavarasera. 

The first of these is Krish/ia. The chief ground for placing 
Krishna first is that the form of the letters in inscription 22, in which 
his name occurs, is older than the form of the letters in any other 
Nasik inscription in which the names of kings occur. Inscription 22 
describes Krish7ia as belonging to the iSatavahana race. Of the 
(Satavahana dynasty the only historical written record is in one of the 
Nanaghdt inscriptions in West Poona.^ The inscription over the first 
of the nine statues on the back wall of the Nanaghat rest-chamber 
contains the words Bdyd Simula Sdtavdhano Sirimdto, that is The 
illustrious king Simuka /Satavahana. The inscription over the second 
and third statues gives two names, king Sdtakani and queen Nayanikd. 
The inscription over the fourth statue is prince Bhdya. Then follow 
traces of two statues the inscriptions over which are entirely lost. 
The inscription over the seventh statue is Maharathdgrianka Yiro. 
The eighth and ninth statues are lost but the inscriptions over them 
read prince Hakusiri and prince Satavahana. Statues such as these 
in the Nanaghat rest-chamber^ generally represent the person by 
whom the work is done, and his parents, brothers, and sons. When, 
as in the Ndnaghat chamber, there are several statues, they must be 
arranged in accordance with age, the eldest holding the place of honour. 
Following this rule the parents of the donor would come first, 
then the donor, then his brothers, and then his sons. Applying this 
rule to the Nanaghat statues, the first or Simuka Satavahana would 
be the founder of the family ; the next, king Satakani, would be his 
son, and Nayanikd, the first to his right, would beSatakani'swife. As 
he is called king, Satakani must have succeeded Simuka Satavahana. 
The next is Kumara Bhaya, who cannot have been king as he is 
called Jcumdra or prince ; but the fact that he is mentioned shows 
that he was a person of importance. As the two next statues (5 and 6) 
and their inscriptions have disappeared a conjecture must bo made. 


' Since his p.iper on the NAnAglnit .statues (.Tour. B. B. R. A. Soc. XIII. ,311) was pub- 
lished, Pandit Bhagvanhllhas again (1S81) visited the Niliuighat .and minutely examined 
the inscriptiona and the order of the st.atues. ComjKire Bombay G.izettcer, XIV. 287- 
291. 

^ Compare the statues of Vimalslulh (a.d. 1209) and his family in the .Jain temple 
of Vrishabhiideva built by liim on Mount Abu. Tod’s M'cstern India, 107-108: 
RajpuWna Gazetteer, III. 150, 155, 
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Chapter XIV. Their inscriptions show that the three statues which follow (7, 8, 
Places oflnterest. kings ; one is an ofBcer and the others are princes. 

Bearing the Indian practice in mind it is improbable that there 
If Asm. should be no statue of king Vedisri who, as is recorded in the 

Pindu-Lena Caves, inscription, made the Nanaghat cutting and the rest-chamber. 

History. ground statues 5 and 6 may be taken to be Vedisri and 

his wife. The three following statues (7, 8, 9) will then be Vedisri’s 
minister for Maharashtra, who finished the Nanaghat cutting, and 
Vedisri’s two sons. The following will then be the genealogy : 


Simuka Satavahana. Prince Bhaya. 

Satakani (married Nayaniki). 

Vedisiri SatakanL 


Prince Hakusiri. Prince Satav^hana. 

This Nanaghat inscription gives the only continued historical 
record of the /Satavahana family. The Bhagavata, Matsya, Vayu, 
and V ishnu Purans all mention /Sdtakarni and other names which 
Professor Wilson has identified with names of later kings of this 
dynasty, and this identification has been accepted. The Purdns 
call the fi'atavdhanas Andhras and Andhrabhrityas, names which 
nowhere occur in any known inscription of the /Sdtavdhana dynasty. 
The great Ndnaghat inscription calls the father of Vedisri Angiya 
hulavardhana, that is propagator of the Angiya family. This may 
be an older name of the dyna.sty, and be derived from the fact that 
they came from Anga' or north Behar. They may afterwards have 
been called /Satavahanas from some famous king of that name. The 
Puranic Andhra or Andhrabhritya may either be a name by which 
they were locally known or a name which was given to them in later 
times. 


Though by themselves Purdnic lists are not trustworthy all 
probably contain a certain amount of historical fact and may be 
used as evidence when they fit with facts established from other 
sources. ^ Dr. Buhlcr has suggested-' that Simuka, the first statue in 
the JSanaghat chamber, is Shuka, the first name which occurs in the 
Matsya Puran list. This suggestion seems probable and is supported 
that the /Sipraka of the Vishnu, the Sindhuka 
of the \ ayu, and the Sisuka of the Matsya Purdns appear to be all 
corruptions of the Nanaghat name Simuka, arising from a mis- 
reading of the letter ma, a mistake which seems to have been made 
about the fourth or fifth century. At that time mit might be read 
either as pm s/m, or dim, and each Puran-writcr adopted the reading 
he thought best. And as Smbuka and Sidlmka seemed meanimrless 
names they were changed into Sriuka and Sindhuka 

Among the names tha t follow Simuka in the Pwanic lists the 

* ia the old uanic of liolrii- ..f 1 1 , ■ . 
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only one that agrees with the Nanagh^t names is Sdtakani (Sk. 
iSatakami), the third king according to the Purans. 

From the form of the letters the Krishna of Ndsik inscription 22 
can have lived at no great interval of time from the date at 
which the Nandghat inscription was carved. The Pnrans place a 
Krishna second in the list and call him the brother of the first 
Simuka jSatavahana. This seems not impossible. The omission of 
his statue in the Ndnaghat chamber may be due to his having been 
the brother of Simnkaj as copper-plate and other inscriptions not 
unusually omit to mention brothers. If this supposition is correct 
Sri Satakarjii cannot be the son of Krishna, as it is unlikely that he 
should make a statue of his grandfather and leave his father unrepre- 
sented. At the same time if Simuka /Satavdhana was the founder of 
the iSatavahana dynasty Krishjia cannot be his brother as in the 
inscription he is called of the /Satavahana family, a phrase which 
could not be used of the brother of the founder of a dynasty But 
the fact that the Purans mention that Krishna succeeded his brother, 
while the other successions are all from father to son, makes it 
probable that Krishna was actually the brother of Simuka. If this 
is so the original founder of the family may have been not Simnka 
but an older king of the name of /Satavahana, though it is also 
possible that iSatavahana may be the name of the family which 
like iSatakarni, afterwards came to be used as a personal name. 

Of the kings mentioned in the Ndsik caves, on the evidence 
furnished by the style of inscription 19 in which his name 
occurs, Hakusri comes next in order of time to Krishna. King 
Hakusri may be the prince Hakusiri of the Nanaghat inscription 
after his accession to the throne. Except from the form of their 
inscriptions there are no materials from which the age of these early 
Andhra kings can be determined. The only historic record that 
throws light on the subject is the great Hathigumpha inscription 
of king Kharavela at Udayagiri near Cuttack. This inscription 
gives a history of king Kharavela’s reign year by year. Line 4 
contains the following record : Ditiye cha vase dbhitayitd Sdtakani 
pachhimadisam haya-gaja-nara-radhabahnlam dadam pathdpayati, 
that is ‘ In the second year (after Kharavela’s installation as king) 
Satakani protecting the west sends wealth consisting chiefly of 
horses, elephants, men, and chariots.’ In the thirteenth year of 
his reign king Kharavela records the making of pillars and other 
works at Udayagiri, and gives as the date of the making of the 
work, and also it may be assumed of the writing of the inscription, 
Panantariya sathivasasate rdjamvriyal’dle vochhine cha choyatha 
ogasatiTcutariyam, that is ' In the one hundred and sixty-fifth year of 
the Maurya rule, after one hundred and sixty-four years had passed 
away.’ This, deducting the eleven years between the two events, 
places Sdtakani’s date at 154 of the Maurya era of Kalinga. The 
question arises whether this era should be taken to begin with 
Chandragupta the founder of the Mauryas or with Asoka his 
grandson. As no inscription has yet been found dated in the 
hfaurya era no help can bo received from that quarter. Kharavela’s 
inscription is from Kalinga. In his thirteenth edict Asoka says 
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that he took Kalinga in his eighth year after the massacre and 
bloodshed of millions of men for which Asoba expresses sorrow, 
consoling himself with the thought that the bloodsh^ was followed 
by the spread of religion. So great a victory forms a suitable epoch 
for the establishment of the Mauryan era in Kalinga, and it seems 
probable that Kharavela’s inscriptions is dated in this era. The data 
of Asoka^s installation has not been definitely settled, but General 
Cunningham’s, which is the most probable calculation, gives about 
B.c. 260. Adopting b.c. 260, the eighth year after Asoka’s instal- 
lation, in which Kalinga was conquered and the local Mauryan era 
perhaps established, would be b.c. 252. Deducting from this the 
one hundred and sixty-five years mentioned in Kharavela’s inscription 
B.c. 87 would be the date of the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s reign. 
As his connection with Satakani is eleven years earlier Satakani’s 
date will be b.c. 98. 

As the Purans have more than one Satakarni, it is hard to say to 
which Satakani Kharavela’s inscription refers. Judging from the 
sameness in the forms of the letters in theNanaghat andHathignmpha 
inscriptions, he appears to be the Siri Satakani of the Nmfigh^t 
inscriptions and (Sri Slatakarwi the third in the Pnranic lists. This 
would place Simuka Satavahana, taking him about twenty-five or 
thirty years earlier, about b.c. 130. Taking Krishna to be Simuka’s 
brother, he would come about b.c. 115 ; Vedisri, Svi S'atakarni’s 
son, would fall about b.c. 90 ; and prince Hakusri about b.c. 70. The 
following would be the genealogical table : 


Simuka ^Sdtavahana, His brother Krishna, 

B.c. 130. B.c. no. 

Sri ;Sdtakarai, 

B.C. 98. 

. . 1 

Vedisri Sdtakar/u, 

B.c. 90. 

I 


Prince Hakusri, Prince Satavdhana. 

B.c. 70. 


Judging by the style of the inscriptions the king who comes next 
in order of time to Hakusri (b.c. 70) is Nahapdna who is called a 
Kshatrapa or Satrap of the Kshaharata dynasty. There are three 
reasons for placing Nahapana before Gautamiputra and after Hakusri. 
The letters in his inscription are of a form which falls between those 
of the Gautamlputra (2-5) and the Hakusri (19) inscriptirs tS 
inscnptions in which Nahapana’s name occurs are in a kve which 
both from the style of its architecture and its position seems to be 
older than Gautamiputra s cave ; Gautamiputra calls himself the 
exterminator ot the Kshaharata dynasty. 


ihere are tour sources of information regarding Nahapdna : thre 
iscrintions ot his son-in-laiv TT mro /•T.'C + rt / 1 /'i "I -t 4\ T , /-• .| 

M) and two (11 

an inscriptio 


Kjt. luiuruiciLion re^^’ardino* j\a 

inscriptions of his son-in-law Ushavadata °( 10 I'j 
13) of his daughter Dakshamitra, all in Nasik cave X ; 
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(13) of TJshavadata in the great Karle cave; an inscription (25) 
of Nahapdna’s minister Ayama at Junnar ; and Nahapdna’s coins 
which have been found in Kdthidwdr and in Nasik. In his Ndsik 
inscriptions (Insc. 14, 1. 3) Ushavadata describes himself as a Saka 
and the son-in-law of Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapana (Insc. 10, 1.1). 
Ushavadata’s father’s name was Dinika (Insc. 10, 1. 1), and his wife, 
who (Insc. 11, 1. 1 ; Insc. 13, 1. 2) calls herself the daughter of the 
Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapana, was Dakshamitra. Ushavadata 
made many gifts both to Brahmans and to Buddhists. He made 
steps to the river Barnasa, probably the Banda in Palanpur; fed 
hundreds of thousands of Brahmans every year ; gave in marriage 
eight wives to Brahmans at Prabhas or Somnath-Patan in Kathiawar; 
built rest-houses and alms-houses at Broach, Dasor in Malwa, Sopara 
near Bassein, and Govardhana near Nasik, and also provided gardens 
and wells ; made charity ferries over the Tapti, Ambika, Kaveri, 
Par, Damanganga, and Dahann rivers between Surat and Dahanu, 
and rest-houses and bathing-places on the river-banks ; gave 32,000 
cocoanut trees in Nargol village near Umbargaon in Thana to an 
order of mendicants living at Pinditakavada (?), Govardhana, 
Suvar?iamnkha (?), and Eamkund in Sopara. He also, after bathing 
at Pushkara lake in Rajputana, gave 300,000 cows and a village 
(Insc. 10, 1. 2-5). He made the gift of a village to the Kdrle monks 
and built cave X. at Nasik and gave a field and money for the 
maintenance of the monks who lived in the cave. 
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From the above it appears that the places at which Ushavadata 
made gifts of a kind which implies political control are nearly all 
on the coast of Western India between Broach and Sopara. Except 
the grant of a village near Karle, the gifts made above the 
Sahyadris do not imply territorial possession or control ; and the 
gifts made at PrabhAsa or Somnath in South Kathiawar and at 
Pushkara lake in Rajputana are such as might have been given had 
Ushavadata visited those places as a pilgrim. Ushavadata seems to 
have been Nahapana’s governor of South Gujarat and the North 
Konkan coast from Broach to Sopara. That he was not independent 
appears from the fact that he does not call himself king, and from 
his own statement (Insc. 10, 1. 5) that ho went to Malwa at the 
order of some one, probably Nahapana, whom ho calls the lord, 
hhattdraka. 

The date at which Ushavadata made Nasik cave X. is not given 
in the great inscription 10, but in a grant made to the cave (Insc. 12) 
three dates are given : 41 when he promised a gift of 70,000 
kdrshapdnas ; 45 when he fulfilled the promise made in 41 ; and 42 
when he made other money grants to the cave. As this inscription 
is in the cave and records grants made in connection with the if 

cave, cave X. must bo older than the year 42. Ushavadfita must 
therefore have been alive and old enough to govern a province ‘ • 

between 41 and 45, and as during those years his father-in-law 
was apparently living, there can have been no great difference in age 
between them. 

The Junnar inscription shows that in the year 46, or nearly the 
same time as Ushavadata, Ayama who calls himself Nahapfina’s 
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minister made tlie grant of a porch in a cave at J nnnar. Ayama 
sounds like a non-Indian name. He was probably Nahapana’s officer 
in charge of the country above the Sahyadris as Ushavadata was of 
the country between Sopara and Broach. 

The evidence from Nahapana’s coins is from four in the writer’s 
possession of which two were found in Nasik and two in Kathiawar. 
Like the Kdthiawar Kshatrapa coins, on the obverse is a head 
surrounded by a legend in later Greek characters, like those of the 
coins of Azes (b.c. -50) but more corrupt. On the reverse, instead of 
the chaitija-likc three half-circle symbols of the Kathiawar Kshatraps, 
Nahapana’s coins have an arrow and a Greek thunderbolt. Round 
the two symbols are legends in Indian and Baktrian Pali ‘ Of King 
Kshaharata Nahapana,’ the Indo - Pali legend being Rdjno 
Kshahardtasa Nahapdnasa, and the Baktro-Pali, which is rather 
corrupted, RaTio Chhahardtasa Nakapdnasa. 

Nahapana’s coin is much like that of Chashtana the founder of the 
Kathiawar Kshatraps. The only difference is in the way of 
wearing the hair and in the headdress. The back hair in Nahapana’s 
coin appears short, while in Chashtana’s coin the back hair, as in 
Parthian coins, is arranged in parallel horizontal braids. Again 
Nahapdna’s headdress is like a cap, a slightly inaccurate copy of 
the Parthian headdress, with toothlike braids of hair in front. 
Chashtana’s headdress is a plain cap and no hair is shown in front. 
So far as it is visible the Greek legend on the obverse of both coins 
looks almost the same and appears to read like Vonones. Both 
have on the reverse the Baktro-Pali legend with the Indo-Pali 
legend which proves that both were Satraps or viceroys of the same 
king and were originally connected with Upper India.^ At the same 
time they seem to have belonged to different families. N^sik 
inscriptions 10 and 12 of his son-in-law and 11 and 13 of his 
daughter describe Nahapana as Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapd,na, 
which may either mean Nahapana the Kshatrap of an overlord 
named Kshaharata or the Kshatrap Nahapana of the Kshahardta 
family. On the other hand his coin has Rdjno Kshahardtasa 
Nahapdnasajihsdis, Of king Kshaharata Nahapana. Though he 
is not called a Kshatrapa on the coin, he is so called in the inscrip- 
tions ; while the legend on the coin makes it clear that the overlord 
supposition cannot stand, that Kshaharata can here be merely an 
attribute, and is probably the name of his family. The leo-end on 
Chashtana’s coins does not call him Kshaharata, and in inscriptions 
and coins of Chashtana’s successors the Kathiawar Kshatrapas, the 
title Kshaharata does not occur. This evidence seems sufficient to 
show that Chashtana and Nahapana belonged to different families. 
The letters on their coins prove that they wero cither contemporary 
or separated by a very short interval of time, and the legends and 
dress prove that though of different families they were viceroys of 
the same overlord, one after the other, or contemporarv in different 
parts. The fact that on Chashtana’s coin his father Ghsamoticu.s has 


‘ Though he is not c-illed a Ksliatrapa on his mins c , • ... 

and daughter’s inscriptions (10, II, UAi, 14) that Naiiap.hia a Kshatram!"' * 
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no title shows that Chashtana was not an hereditary but an appointed 
Kshatrapa.^ 

Neither Nahap:ina’s nor Chashtana’s coins are dated. But, as 
has been said above, three dates occur in Nasik inscription 12 of 
Nahapana’s son-in-law, and one in an inscription of his minister at 
Junnar. At the time of all those inscriptions Nahapana was probably 
alive. The dates extend from 41 to 46, and are simply dated vase 
that is in the year. Though there are no dates on the coins either of 
Chashtana or of his grandson Rudraddman, Rudradaman's inscrip- 
tion on the Girnar rock in South Kathiawar gives the date 72, and 
this has been shown to belong to the beginning of his reign.® 
All Rudradaman’s successors give corresponding dates both in 
their coins and inscriptions. Their inscriptions also are dated 
simply vase or in the year. They are therefore probably dated in 
the same era as Ushavadata’s inscription. This era cannot have 
been started by Nahapana as it is improbable that Chashtana 
would have adopted an era begun by another Kshatrapa of a 
different family. The era must therefore belong to their common 
overlord. Who this overlord was cannot be settled until coins of 
Nahapana and Chashtana are found with the G-reek legend clear and 
entire. But all the Kathiawar Kshatrapas have adopted on their 
coins the Greek legend which appears on the obverse of Nahapana’s 
coins, and this seems to be the name Vonones differently spelt. 

The following evidence goes to show that Nahapana and Chash- 
tana were Parthian Kshatrapas : They are called kshatrapa which is 
the Parthian title for governor; their coins closely resemble Parthian 
coins; the Indian name for Kshatrapa coins was Paruttha or 
Parthian drammas^; and Nahapdna’s attribute of Kshaharata seems 
to be a Sanskritised form of the Parthian Kharaosta. 

The Parthian overlord of Nahapana and of Chashtana cannot be 
identified. According to the present knowledge of the later history 
of Parthia, which is very incomplete, Mithridates (b.c. 140) is the only 
Parthian king who is supposed to have invaded India.* The only 
name found on Indian coins which can be compared with the name 
of one of the Parthian Arsacidae is Yonones, a name which appears 
on several coins of his descendants or subordinates. One such gold 
coin, found at Kapuredi Gadi near Peshawar, is now in the writer’s 
possession. It is not a coin of Yonones, but of Spalahora and 
ypaladagama who appear to be the descendants or subordinates of 
Yonones. The obverse has the name Yonones in Greek; the reverse 
has no Yonones but the legend ' Of Spaladagama son of Spalahora’ 
in Baktro-Pali. This leaves no doubt that Spalahora and his son 


’ Compare Inil. Ant. VII. 2.38. “ Ind. Ant. VII. 2.58. 

® Paruttlia drammu'i are mentioned in a stone inscription of the twentieth SilAhdra 
king Someslivara ( 1249-1260) who makes a grant of 162 IMruttha ilrammnn. Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIV. 19,3. A pot found in the Konk.an contained both Gadhaiya and 
Kshatrapa coins, showing that the Kshatrapa coins called I’aruttha (Irnmyiias were 
long current with the Gadhaiyas, which were simply called dranuitas, I’aruttha 
coins are also mentioned in Jain books. 

* Gardiner's Coinage of Parthia in Numismata Oricntalia ; Rawlinson’s Sixth 
Great Oriental Monarchy, 78. 
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Spaladagama -were either descendants of Vonones or his subordinate 
in India. After Spaladagama many Kshatrapa inscriptions and coins 
have been found. An inscription which I found in Mathura, in the 
Baktro-Pali character, records the deposit of Buddhist relics and the 
making of a monastery or sanghdrdma by a daughter of Kshatrapa 
Eajula. She calls herself the mother of Kharaosti Yuvaraja. The 
inscription mentions other contemporary Kshatrapas ; but their date 
cannot be determined.^ The letters on Rajula’s coin and on the 
inscription of his son /Suda appear to be of the time of Nahapd.na 
and the title Kharaosti much resembles the name Kshaharata.^ It is 
possible that this prince and his father are of the same dynasty as 
Nahapana, and that the attribute Kharaosti or Kshaharata may have 
been sometimes used as a personal name as was the case with 
;9atakar?!i. From the form of the letters in his coins and inscrip- 
tions Nahapana appears to be not much later than Eajula and Nuda 
who ruled in the North-West Provinces, and it seems probable that 
about Nahapana's time the Kshatrapas came south and overran 
Maharashtra and part of Western India. 

No evidence is available to determine the dates of Eajula and 
Suda ; the only dated inscriptions are those of the Western India 
Kshatrapas, Nahapdna and Chashtana and his successors. The era 
cannot be settled till more light has been thrown on Parthian 
history. This much seems almost certain that the overlord or 
founder of the Kshatraj^s was one Vonones who was either a 
Parthian king or a Parthian adventurer. The date on Kshatrapa 
coins and inscriptions is of this Parthian overlord who probably 
established his era after gaining some great victory in India. But 
as all known Parthian and Kshatrapa records are silent on this point, 
the only sources from which the date of this era can be approxirnately 
determined are, either the records of dynasties who ruled at the 
same time as the Kathiawar Kshatrapas, or political changes during 
the time of the Gupta and Valabhi kmgs. 


As the Kshatrapas were driven from Malwa and Surashtra by the 
later Guptas, the date of the Gupta conquest must approximately 
correspond with the date of the last of the Kshatrapas. Among 

Gupta kmgs the fourth Samudragupta (about Gupta era 60 or a.d. 

227) seems not to have held Malwa or Surashtra. In the list of 
subject countries on his Allahabad pillar the name.s of Malwa and 
Surashtra do not appear. The Malwa kings Abhira and Yauddheya 
and Madraka are referred to as respecting the Guptas, but not as 
their subjects. The Guptas therefore did not theu hold Malwa and 
no com of Samudragupta has been found either in Malwa or in 
^thiawdr. But his son Chandragupta Vikramaditya made an 
expedition against Malwa. An inscription of his time in the 


explanation may either lie that the The, 

iDsoription afterwards liecame a Kshatraiia anil stm^ h tr of the Mathura 

probable, the two are not ideutica amniha ^ 
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Udayagiri cave near BWlsa records its constmction by a poet from 
P^taliputra who had come to Udayagiri with .Chandragupta, This 
shows that Malwa and with it Surashtra^ were conquered about the 
time of Chandragupta II. And this is supported by a copper-plate 
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of a Deccan branch of the Gupta dynasty who claim descent from Ptodu-Lena CaTea- 


Chandragupta VikramAditya of Ujjayini.^ In another cave at 
Udayagiri is an inscription in the Gupta year 82 and this ia 
approximately the date of the conquest of Malwa by the Guptas. 
Chandragupta^s reign ended about 96, as it appears from an inscrip- 
tion in Garhwa twenty-five miles south-west of Allahabad that in 98 
his son Knmaragupta was reigning.^ Thus, as the Guptas are 
known to have been conquering near Bhilsa in 82, allowing a few 
years for the spread of their power to Ujjayini, the date of the 
Gupta conquest of the Kshatrapas may be estimated at Gupta 90. 

The date of Chashtana, the founder of the Kshatrapas, can be 
approximately fixed, though it is not given on his coins. The 
Girnar inscription of Rudraddman, the grandson of Chashtana, is 
dated 72 and belongs to the beginning of his reign.* As his coins 
are scarce the reign of Jayadaman the father of Rudradaman was 
probably short. Estimating it at ten years the end of Chashtana’s 
reign would come to 60 of the era to which Rudradaman’s date 
belongs. As Chashtana raised himself to power as a Kshatrapa he 
was probably an elderly man when he began to reign. Granting 
him a reign of ten or fifteen years, the date of the establishment of 
his power may be estimated between 45 and 59. Assuming 45 as 
the initial date, there is up to Kshatrapa Visvasena, whose coins 
are dated 221, an unbroken list of Kshatrapas lasting over 176 years. 
These kings had their capital at Ujjain, and their sway extended 
over Malwa and over Sarashtra where they had a viceroy.® After 
Visvasena (221), the last of the unbroken line of Kshatrapas, a 
few coins occur. But it is not possible to make out from them a 
complete list of the later Kshatrapas, either because a full set of 
coins has not yet been found, or, and this is more probable, the 
series was broken by one of the political revolutions which often 
occur in a declining dynasty. As it is, the first in this broken list 
IS Rudrasimha son of Jivadaraan whose coin is dated 230. Jivda- 
man is not called a Kshatrapa. The next is Rudrasimha's son 


History. 


* Besides Skandagupta’g inscription on the Girn4r rock, their coins show that the 
Guptas were ruling m Kdthidwir between the time of Chandragupta II. and his 
grandson Skandagnpta. Chandragupta’s coins are very scarce. Those of his successor 
Kumdri^pta, though rare in Cutch, are found in large numbers and of various types 
in Kdthidwdr ; while the coins of Skandagnpta are found only in Cutch and there in 
various types. The explanation of this seems to be that Kdthidwdr fell to Chandra- 
gjpta in the latter part of his reign ; that Kumdragupta reigned all his life in 
Kithidwdr but did not hold Cutch ; and that while Skandagupta added Cutch to 
his dominions and had a new type of coins of his own current there, the coins of 
his father Kumdragupta continued to be used in Kdthidwar. 

*Mr. Hope’s Dhdrwdr and Mysore. 

* General Cunningham’s Report, III. 55. General Cunningham reads 86 and believes 

the name to be Chandragupta, but the correct readings as the writer found them are 
Kumdragupta and 98. * Ind. Ant. V'll. ^9. 

“ Rudraddraau’s Gimdr inscription says that be had a Pahlava viceroy in 
Kdthidwdr. Ind. Ant. VII, 257, 263. Ptolemy (aj). 150) calls Ujjain the capital of 
king Chashtana. 
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Yasoddman whose coins hare been found dated 238 and 240. After 
Yasodaman come coins of Rudraseua dated 270 (?), 291^ 292 and 294, 
and bearing with his legend the name of his father Svami Maha- 
kshatrapa Rudradaman.' After Rudrasena, coins have been found 
with the names of two more Kshatrapas Satyaseua and his son 
Rudrasena, both of whom call themselves Mahakshatrapas. These 
coins are without date.- 


Of these later Kshatrapas Rudrasimha may be tho successor of 
Visvasena, the last of the unbroken line, Rudrasimha’s father, who 
is called Jivadama in the coin, being not of the family but perhaps 
a son-in-law and Rudrasimha tho son of Visvasena^s daughter. 
Thus we have a succession of coins from Chashtana up to 292. 
There are two more Kshatrapas, Satyasena and Rudrasena, whose 
coins, as mentioned above, bear no date. Taking about twenty-five 
years for these two Kshatrapas the last Kshatrapa may be placed at 
about 31-5. This must correspond approximately with Gupta 90, 
tho date of Oliandragupta Vikramaditya’s conquest of Ujjaiu and 
Surashtra, and therefore 


31o, the la.st Kshatrapa date, 

- 90, ChandragTipta’s conquest of Mdlwa and Snrfishtra, gives 
223, the beginning of the Gupta ora according to the Kshatrapa 
date. Deducting from this 

- 1C7, tho approximate beginning of the Gupta ei-a in Christian 
date,3 leaves 

5G that is the beginning of the Kshatrapa era is B.c. 56 which 
corresponds to the Vikrama Sam vat. 

If the beginning of the Kshatrapa era is B.c. 56, the beo'innino- of 
Chashtana’s reign will be b.c. 10. As the latest available date of 
Kabapana’s reign is 46 or b.c. 10, a reign of about thirty years 
would place his accession at about b.c, 40. 


The next Nasik inscription after Nahapslna is the great 
inscription 2 in cave III. It gives the names of two kings 
Gautamiputra and Yasishthiputra Pulumavi. It is not easy from 
their dates to determine which of the two is the earlier. In the Purans 
Gautamiputra comes first. Inscription 2 records that in the 19th 
year of Vasishthiputra Pufumavi, Gautami Balasri, tho mother of 
Gautamiputra, made the great cave, and inscription 3 records that 
’ll tho same year Vasishthiputra Pu/umavi made a ”-rant of a 
village. In inscription 4, in the same cave, Gautamiputra makes a 
grant m tho year 18 and m inscription 5 Gautarniputra’s queen makes 
a grant in the year 24. In inscriptions 1 and 2 1 tho sixth and second 
years or 1 u/umavi are mentioned, and Karlo inscriptions 14 and 20 
give tho years 7 and 24 of Pu/umavi. The question remains to 
whose reign does the mitral date of this era belong. Continued 
dates of Pulumfivi’ are recorded from 2 to 24, while in oue instance 


'Ruaradilman s corns, if found, may fill the long gap between 240 and o-n 
mns^ have been an mdepen.lent ruler as ue is styled iMal'lk.shatrapa ^ ^ ^ 

- 0“ cue of these coins the figures .‘(12 may be dimly traced. ^ ' 

d.at; has been projsed % anf 

detail here, th^ waiter is -‘-i* he canuot 
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Gaukamiputra gives tlie date 18 but not as ' of Gautaraiputra/ nor 
does his date appear anywhere before 18. Thus Gautamiputra 
Satakar/ii comes in the reign of PiiZamavi, and it is clear that 
Gautamiputra uses PuZumdvi’s date. If Gautamiputra Was the father 
of PuZumavi, it is curious that he should use his son’s date. At the 
same time it is difficult to believe that Gautamiputra was the 
successor of PuZumavi as Gautamiputra is styled ‘King of Kings’ 
in an inscription bearing PuZumavi’s date 19 when apparently 
PuZumavi was reigning and continued to reign till 24. If 
Gautamiputra was the father of PuZumavi it is contrary to all 
Indian precedent that PuZumavi should use his own era while his 
father was still aUve, and inscription 4 shows that Gautamiputra 
was alive and making grants in the year 18. Again^ supposing 
that Gautamiputra was the son of PuZumavi he must have been 
installed during the lifetime of his father and have used his 
father’s date. Gautamiputra was a great king and gained many 
victories. He probably died after the year 18, during the lifetime 
of his father who lived at least till 24 in which year a grant of 
Gautamiputra’ 3 queen, probably his widow,i is recorded. But to 
this view there are two objections. The Purans mention PuZumavi 
after Gautamiputra ; and there is the more serious objection that 
in the year 19 (Inscription 2) Gautamiputra’s mother calls herself 
(Inscription 2) the mother of the great king and the paternal 
grandmother of the great king, showing that her son Gautamiputra 
and her grandson, presumably PuZumdvi, were both great kings. 
The only solution which can be offered of this difficulty is that 
PuZumavi the son and Gautamiputra the father were reigning 
together ; that PuZumdvi was a victorious prince who was entrusted 
with sovereignty dm-ing his father’s lifetime, and used his own 
dates; that Gautamiputra was living till the iSth year of his son 
and died soon after ; and that it was because of his father’s 
recent death that in his 19th year in inscription 3 PuZumavi calls 
himself the new king or navanarasvdmi. More information is 
required before final conclusions can be formed. 

The long account of Gautamiputra’s greatness in inscription 2 states 
that his rule extended over Asika, Susaka, Mudaka, Surashtra, 
Kukkura, Aparauta, Anupa, Yidarbha, and Akaravanti ; that within 
the limits of his possessions were the Vindhya, Kikshvat, Pariyatra, 
Sahya, Krishnagiri, Mancha, /Sristhana, Malaya, Mahendra, Shadgiri, 
and Chakora hills ^ ; that he destroyed the /Sakas, the Yavanas, and 
the Pahlavas ; that he extirpated the Kshahardta race and re-estab- 
lished the /Satavahana family. The last attribute, that he was the 
re-establisher of the iSatavahana race, must have been assumed by him 
after his victories over NahapAna. There does not appear to be any 
great exaggeration in this account of the extent of Gautamiputra’s 
power. At the Amravati tope, about seventy miles west of the mouth 
of the Krishna, Dr. Burgess has found an inscription of PuZumavi which 


* That the queen waa probably a widow in the year 24 appears from inscription 5 
where the queen calls herself the great queen, malMevi, of king Gautamiputra 
iS^iitakarai but omits the auspicious title siri before .S^^takami, a title which invariably 
accompanies Gautamiputra in inscriptions 2 and 4 and Ihifumivi in inscriptions 1, 2, 
3, and 25. ^ See below p. 633. 
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shows that the description does not err in including Mahendra or 
Ganjam in his territories. The Malaya and ^Irisaila mountains show 
that his rule stretched south to Maisur and Malabar ; that he held 
Aparanta, that is the North Konkan including the Sahy^ri passes, 
is proved by this and other Nasik inscriptions, and by two inscriptions 
at Kaide. Asika, Susaka, and Mudaka are tribal names. The rule of 
the Asikas, that is the Arsacidae or Parthians, probably extended over 
the south of Sind ^ ; and the Susakas, that is the Nakas of the Su 
or Yuetchi tribes, must have begun making conquests at that time 
in Upper India. The position of the Mundakas cannot be settled. 
They were probably neighbours of the Asikas and Susakas as the 
three are named together. The mention of Kukkura, Akaravanti, 
and Yidarbha shows that Gautamlputra held Malwa and Berar and as 
far north as the country between the Ganges and Jamna. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the whole of this territory was subject to 
him ; in some cases his boast may have been justified by a single 
victory, perhaps even by an invasion unattended by victory. The third 
title to which he lays claim is that he conquered the /Sakas, the 
Yavanas, and the Pahlavas. Their mention in the inscription shows 
that these three were powerful tribes. The Sakas are known to 
have been in Western India before the time of PuZumdvi 
Ushavadata calls himself a Saka and Nahapana his father-in-law 
probably belonged to the same tribe. The Yavanas were Baktriau 
Greeks, and that there were Yavanas in the Deccan appears from 
the cave inscriptions, especially at Junnar.2 The Pahlavas or 
Persians must at this time have been in Upper India. 
Eudradaman’s (a. d. 1 6 - 44) Kathiawar viceroy was a Pahlava, 
and a Hinduised Pahlava dynasty reigned in Kanchi or Conjeveram 
about the sixth century. The last two attributes show that by 
exterminating the Kshaharatas Gautamiputra increased the fame 
of his own 5'atavahana dynasty. The only known Kshaharata king 
is Nahapana, and the letters of the inscriptions of the two rival 
dynasties also show that the difference is due to the writers being 
of different countries rather than to any difference of time. 
Gautamiputra seems either to have deprived Nahapdna himself of 
his sovereignty or to have driven away Ushavadata. There seems 
to be little doubt that PuZumavi came from the east, and effaced the 
power of the Kshaharatas about the end of or just after the end of 
Nahapana’s reign. And as this victory may reasonably be assumed 
to have taken place in Pu/umavi’s youth, in the tenth or twelfth 
C^autamiputra’s reign would begin about five years 
after 46^ the last year of Nahapana who it is probable was then old, 
Gautamiputra would then fall about B.c. 5, and Fnlnm^vi from 
about b.c.5 to A.n. 17. As Chashtana seems to have ruled from 
4o to 60 of tte Kshatrapa era his reign will fall between b.c. 11 
and A D 4. This puts both of these kings about 1.50 years earlier 
than Ptolemy who calls Ujjam the capital of Chashtana and Paithan 
the capital of PuZumdvi. This difficulty may be exolained bv 

ca^dlb^- kings the efties continued fo ^ 

called their capitals after the close of their reio-ns. 


' McCrindle’a Periplus, 108. 


'Arch, Sur. Separate Pamphlet, X, 32, 43, 65, 
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The next king mentioned in the N^sik inscription is Yajnasri 
/Satakarmi Gautamiputra. Inscription 24 atNasik is datedin Yainasrl's 
seventh year and an inscription in Kanheri Cave LXXXI. is dated 
in his sixteenth year.' The letters of his inscription are slightly 
more modern than those of PuZumavi’s. Nothing in the inscriptions 
shows in what relation Yajnasri and PuZumdvi stood to each other. 
The coin found in the burial-mound at Sopara near Bassein shows 
that Yajnasri’s father’s name was Chatarapana, The Vishnu Purdn 
has two kings between PuZumavi and Yajnasri, the Bhagavata 
Puran has one, and the V4yu Puran has none. The name in the 
Bhagavata Purdn is Medasiras.* It is not easy to fix the interval 
between PuZumdvi and Yajnasri. The style of Yajnasri’s coin and 
the mention of a Satakami in Rudradaman’s Gimar inscription 
support the view that they were contemporaries.® The date 72 in 
Rudradaman’s Girndr inscription does not belong to the time when 
the inscription was written, but is the date of the bursting of the 
reservoir the repair of which is recorded in the inscription. The 
work is said to have been long neglected. The date of its repair may 
be any time before 100 as coins of Rudradaman are found bearing 
date 102.' Taking the repair of the reservoir at the latest at 95, 
that is A.D. 39, Yajnasri’s date would be about A.n. 84, that is 
about seventeen years later than PuZumavi. As his name appears on 
Yajnasri’s coin, Yajnasri’s father Chatarapana must be placed in 
the interval. But, as has been elsewhere* shown, Chatarapana may 
be the brother of PuZumdvi, as Chatarapana is called by the same 
maternal name, Vasithiputa or Vdsishthiputra. Yajnasri would then 
be the nephew of PuZumdvi. 

This evidence supplies materials for the following list of the 
(Sdtavahana kings : 

(1) Simuka Sdtavdhana b.c.130. 

(2) Krishna, brother of b.c. 110. 

(3) (Sri Sdtakarai, son of 0) b.c. 98. 

(4) Vedisri Satakarai, son of <*) ... . b.c. 90. 

(5) Haknsri and his brother Knmara 

Satavdhana, sons ofO) B.c. 70. 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

(9) (?) 

(10) Gautamiputra n.c. 5. 

(11) PuZumavi Vdsishthiputra B.c. 5-.V.D. 17. 

(12) Chatarapana Vdsishthiputra, 

brother of PuZumavi (?) a.d. 30. 

(13) Yajnasri (Satakar?ii, son of 02) . . , a.d. 35- A.D. 50. 
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^ Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 177. 

“The writer attempted (Jour. B. B. R. A. Soc. XII. 497) to identify Meclsiras with 
MAdhariputra whose name occurs in an inscription in Kanheri cave XXXIV., chiefly 
on the ground that he has a maternal name. A closer examination of Western India 
inscriptions .shows that the use of the maternal name is not confined to the SAtakarnis 
Private individuals and even Abhira kings (below p. 624) call themselves by their 
maternal name. For this reason, unless the actual name is found, it appears unsafe 
to attempt to identify from a maternal name only. 

“ Jour. B. B. R, A Soc. XVI. 305-806; Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 332-333 

* Ind, Ant. VII. 257-258. “Jour. B. B. E. A. Soc. XV. 313-314. 
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This gives an interval of about sixty years between Haknsri 
and Gautamiputra. This interval could include only three or at 
the most four kings, while the Puranic lists have about ten kings 
before Gautamiputra. But these six extra Puranic kings must be 
rejected as, on paleographic grounds, the interval between inscrip- 
tion 2 recording the exploits of Gautamiputra, which is dated in 
the 19th year of his son PuZumavi or about A. D. 14, and the 
Nanaghat inscription of Yedisri in b.c. 90, cannot be more than 
110 years. 

It is probable that this list is correct within a margin of twenty 
years. 

The next inscription (15) is of the Abhira king Isvarasena son 
of Madhari and of the Abhira king iSivadatta. It bears his separate 
date 9. This inscription shows that a dynasty of Abhiras ruled 
after Yajnasri. It is not stated where their capital was or what 
was the extent of their power. It is possible that they did not rule 
at Nasik, and that their date is inserted because the donor happened 
to be their subject and therefore inserted his sovereign’s date. 
The letters of the inscription are later than Rudradaman’s Gimar 
inscription which they closely resemble in style. 

In Kathidwdr, along with the Kshatrapa coins, a coin has been 
found differing in name and apparently belongingtoa separate dynasty. 
The type of this coin much resembles the coins of Kshatrapa 
Viradaman (Kshatrapa era 160, a.d. 104). The coin is dated in a 
separate era and the legend is. In the first year of the king the 
Mahakshatrapa Isvaradatta, Riiyiio Muhdkshairapasy a Tsvaradattasya 
Varshe Prathamc. Another coin bearing the same legend is dated 
in the second year of some era or reign. It seems possible that these 
kings belong to the Abhira dynasty which is mentioned in this 
inscription, and that after the decline of the power of the ^S'atavdhanas 
an Abhira dynasty took possession of the Sahyddris and the Konkan, 
attacked the Kshatrapas, and perhaps held Kathiawdr for a time. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that Viradaman, whose coins 
closely resemble those of the supposed Abhira king Isvaradatta, 
does not, like all other Kshatrapas, call himself Mahakshatrapa 
but only Kshatrapa as though he had an overlord. The Purans 
say that after the Andhra kings the Abhira dynasty ruled. If the 
mvardatta of the com belong.s to the Abhira dynasty, his date 
would be about the same time as Viradaman, namely Kshatrapa 
160 or A.D. 104, that is he would be about seventy years later than 
Yajnasri. This agrees approximately with the Purans as they 
mention only two Andhra kings between Yajna.sri and the 


The paleographic evidence given above, the historic evidence 
deducible from several of the inscriptions, and the relation of the 
caves to one another, enable us to determine the time and order in 
which the caves were made. This has the further value of throwing 
light on the age and the architecture of other Western India caves 
The oldest caves are the layana or dwelling-cave XIX which has 
au of tbg Kri.ta and tho 
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chapel-cave to the west of it. The letters of the inscriptions in Chapter XltT. 
these caves are among the oldest in N asik, and, as has been shown p, ^ , 

above, the dates of Krishna and Hakusri vary from b.c. 110 to "C®® ® Fntweaft 
B.c. 70. This shows that cave XIX. is the oldest cave in the group Nisi*. 
and that the earliest excavator on the hill, about b.c. 110, was a Pindu-Lena Cavefc' 
minister of religion of Nasik. The architecture of cave XIX. agrees Order Cave$. 
with the view that it is the oldest cave in the group. Its style closely ‘ 

resembles the style of the oldest dwelling-caves in Western India such ' : 

as the Zayano. near the Pitalkhora chapel and Ajanta cave XII. In ' 

plainness and finish it may be said even to excel the two caves at 
Pitalkhora andAjanta. The chapel-cave XVIII. must have followed 
XIX., as it is probable that the monks would be provided with a 
residence before they were supplied with a place of worship. As a rule 
chapels are placed in the centre of cave groups, a practice of which 
the separate groups at Junnar, with one or more chapels in each, 
furnish good examples. An examination of the letters of the inscrip- 
tions in the Nasik chapel-cave is somewhat confusing. Inscription 
19 within the cave, which records the making of the cave, belongs to 
about B.c. 70, while inscription 20 over the doorway of the cave, 
which records a gift made to the cave, is of about B.c. 100. If 20 
were the only inscription, the chapel-cave might be regarded as 
contemporary with cave XIX., but as the letters of inscription 19 
are later, the cave must be taken to be later. The explanation of 
the thirty years’ difference between inscriptions 19 and 20 is 
probably to be found in the practice of completing a cave so far as 
it went. Thus the doorway arch and front were probably finished 
in B.c. 100 when inscription 20 was carved over the doorway ; and 
the whole cave was finished about b.c. 70 when inscription 19 
was carved on the pillars inside. There is other evidence that 
inscriptions were occasionally recorded on caves before they were 
finished.^ A typical instance of this practice is the chaitya cave in 
the Ambika group in the Mfinmoda hill at Junnar, which, though 
the inside is unfinished, has in its finished veranda as many as 
eleven inscriptions recording grants to the chaitya. Thus on both 
paleographic and historic grounds the cliapel-cave XVIII. appears 
to be a little later than cave XIX. 

After XIX. and the chapel-cave were completed, caves seem to 
have been cut on either side as space allowed, and as far as possible 
close to the chapel-cave. The caves on either side of the chapel- 
cave follow in order of time. But when a specially large cave had to 
be made the rule of keeping close to the last cave had to be departed 
from and suitable places were chosen leaving blank spaces which were 
afterwards used by the makers of smaller caves. The arrangements 
for building cave XVII. to the west and cave XX. to the east of the 
chapel seem to date from the making of the chapel-cave. Steps 
lead both to XVII. and to XX. from near the chapel-door. These 
steps begin near the moulding over the doorway of the chaitya, 
which is as long as the facade, and stretch to the door of the 
chaitya. If, at the time of making the front of the chapel-cave. 


8 23—79 


* S«e above pp. 586, 587 note 4. 
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room had not been left for these stairs, the wall on either side of the 
chapel-door would have been cut straight down from the moulding 
instead of, as at present, stopping at the steps. For this reason it 
seems probable that when the chapel front was made, caves XVII. 
and XX. were begun. The structure of cave XVII. suggests that 
the original design was not carried out. It seems to have been 
intended to make a veranda and a small dwelling-cave, but the 
design was afterwards changed into a large dwelling-cave with a shrine 
attached. This change, as has been mentioned in inscription 18, was 
probably the work of a noi'themer named Indragnidatta. As the 
inscription records the making of a relic-shrine or chaitya within, 
it seems probable that the veranda was a separate and older work. 
That cave XVII. is later than the chapel is further proved by its 
structure. There are cells in its west wall, but in the east wall, 
which divides it from the chapel, there is only a long narrow benched 
recess ending in two small cells cut so as not to break into the 
chapel. 

Cave XX. must have been begun about the same time as cave 
XVII. or perhaps a little later. Its inscription shows that it was 
finished in the time of Gautamiputra Yajnasri ^latakarwi. We 
also learn from the inscription that the cave was begun by a monk 
named Bopaki, and that after lying long unfinished it was completed 
in Yajnasri’s time. This shows that the excavation is older than 
Yajna^ri, and the ‘long time' suggests that it was begun with cave 
XVII. or a little later. 


Cave XXI. is a dining-hall or sattra. It has no inscription, but 
the fact that part of the partition wall between it and cave XX. is 
oblique, apparently with the object of not injuring cave XX., seems to 
show that it is the later cave of the two. 

In the row to the west of the chapel or chaitya there are three 
large caves, X. III. and I. This is apparently the order of time 
as X. and III. have large inscriptions whose paleographic and 
historical evidence show that X. is older than III. Cave I. is as 
large as X and III. but is unfinished. It has no inscription, but the 
feet that it is built where it is seems to show that the sites of caves 
X. and lit. were already occupied. 

A comparison of the inscriptions in caves XVII. and X. shows that 
the letters of cave XVII. are older than those of cave X. In point 
of architecture also cave XVII is not inferior to cave X. Cav^ XL 

0 the east of cave X. IS ater than X., as a recess in its back shows 

fine finished style shows" thaUhe" fTll iuTmTbXeTn 

tomerl, been left e„«nt as too sLll foiVtarg” 

inake shrines XV. and XVI century to 
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like cave III. it is the rule to make two cells facing each other in 
the end walla of the veranda, but in the veranda of cave III., 
instead of in the east end wall, a cell has been cut in the back wall, 
apparently because a cell in the end wall would have broken into 
cave IV. 

Cave IX. is close to the west of cave X. It has no inscription, but 
its position and the character of the work suggest that it is a little 
later than cave X. 

The letters of the inscriptions in caves VI. and VII. look later than 
Nahapana (b.c.40-b.c.10) and older thanPuZumavi (b.c.5-a.d.1 7). But 
the letters of the inscription of cave VIIT. are later than PnZnmavi 
and resemble the letters of the time of Yajnasrt It is possible that 
cave VIII. was cut in a small space left vacant between caves IX. 
and VII. Caves VII. VI. and V. are all close to one another, which 
suggests that they are of nearly the same age, and are probably aU 
older than cave IV. 

Cave II. is close to the west of cave III. The date in its 
inscription, the sixth year of PuZumavi (b.c. 5-a.d. 17) enables ns 
to determine that it is thirteen years earlier than cave III., which, as 
its inscription states, was finished and given for the use of monks in 
the nineteenth year of PuZumavi. The reason why it breaks the 
order and does not come before cave lU., is probably that cave III. 
being a great work was begun before the sixth year of PuZumavi 
and was not finished till his nineteenth year. 

In the row of caves towards the east of the hill, cave XXII. has 
nothing of interest. From its position it is probably later than cave 
XXIII. The hill face between XXIL and XXIII. must have been 
left vacant as unfit for caves. From the remaining sculpture and 
older traces in its floor and ceiling, cave XXIII. appears to have 
been made about the sixth century by breaking oj)en several older 
caves. The age of the original caves cannot be fixed. They pro- 
bably date between cave XX. (b.c. 50) and cave XXIV. (b.c. 10). 
The letters of the inscriptions in cave XXIV. show that it must 
have been made after cave XVII. and a little before Ushavaddta’s 
cave X. According to this evidence the caves may be arranged in 
the following order : 

NAsik Cavss : Probable Dates and Order in Time. 

XIX. B.C. 110. 

XVIII. B.C. 100-70. 


P&oBABLE Date. 


CaVBS bast op CHAPSIi- 

Cats XVIII. 

Cavb XVUI. 

B.C. 50 

XVII. 

XX. (Bcgnu). 



xxr. 

Do 

XIII. XIV. 

XXII. 

Do 


XXIII. (Origin^). 

About B.c. 10 

X. 

XXIV. 

Da 

IX. XT. 


Do. 

VII. VI. V. XII. 



IV. 


About B.c. 5' A.D. 17 

II. III. 


A.D. 40 

VIII. 

XX. (Floiabed). 

Do 

I. 


A.D.400-tW0 

( XV. XVI. 

( 11. (Alteratioos). 

X^il ! 
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The caves may be divided into two groups, one made between 
B.c. 110 the probable date of Krishna and a.d. 40 the probable 
date of Yajnasri /Satakarni, a period of 150 years; the other 
belonging to the time when Mamma enlarged cave XX. and made 
a shrine in it and images of Buddha, when cave II. was enlarged 
and made an image-shrine, when two new shrines caves XV. and 
XVI. were made, when an image was cut in cave XVII., and when 
cave XXIII. was made a large place of worship by breaking down 
the partitions of several older caves. The style of the pillars (rf 
these additions especially in cave XX., the images of Gautama 
Buddha, of Bodhisattvas, and of the Bnddhist goddess T^rd, and the 
letters of inscription 23 which record Mamma’s work, show that 
this second group belongs approximately to about the fifth or sixth 
century. During this interval of 500 years nothing seems to have 
been done to the caves.^ In point of image worship the caves of the 
first group differ entirely from the caves of the second group. The 
caves of the first group have no objects of worship except ehaityas 
or relic-shrines ; while those of the second group, instead of the relic- 
shrines, have images of Buddha, Bodhisattvas, and the goddess Tar^. 
This shows that the work in the two periods must have been done 
by different sects. It is worthy of note that about the time of the 
second period (a.d. 500) the Ajanta, Kanheri, and Kdrle caves have 
additions like those made by the later sect at Nasik, and the 
inscriptions of the second period in those caves are of the same date 
as inscription 23 at Nasik. Their language too is Sanskrit like the 
language of inscription 23. And Kanheri cave III. has among other 
additions of this time the Buddhist formula Ye dharmahetu &c. 
near a relic-shrine or chaitya in half relief. 

The worship of images of Buddha, the use of Sanskrit in 
inscriptions, and the use of the Buddhist formula, point to northern 
rather than to southern Buddhism. It therefore appears that about 
the fifth or sixth century after Christ northern Buddhism was 
introduced into Ajanta, Nasik, Kanheri, and Kdrle. The cause of 
this must be sought in some religious change in the interval between 
the two periods. Either on the decline of southern Buddhism north- 
ern Buddhism at once became predominant ; or southern Buddhism 
disappeared, the caves remained unused, and were afterwards 
occupied and altered by northern Buddhists. This second suggestion 
seems the more probable as between the third and fifth centuries 
after Christ these territories were governed by kings who were 
staunch Shaivites of the intolerant Pasupata sect. It is possible that 
at the instigation of their religious teachers, the Pa^upata kings may 
have forcibly driven out southern Buddhism, and afterwards! when 
theiyilace was taken by kings either indifferent or favourably inclined 
to Buddhism, northern Buddhists, who were then flourishing, 

places of worship. The Nasik caves 
show that BuddKsm disappeared from Nasik before the eleventh 
century, as about that time Jamas of the Digambara sect intruded 
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into the Xth and Xlth caves. In cave XI. they carved images of 
Bishabhadeva the first Tirthankar, of the goddess Ambika, and of 
Vira Manibhadra ; and in cave X. they turned a relic-shrine into an 
image of Bhairava or Vira and added a similar Bhairava in the court. 
These changes could not have been made had Buddhism been 
flourishing at Nasik in the eleventh century. Later, probably 
much later, the caves seem to have been used either as a Maratha 
fort, or as dwellings by the Pendharis. Gunpowder seems to have 
been freely used in breaking several of the caves, and an attempt 
seems to have been made to store as much water as possible. This 
attempt to store water suggests that the hill was used as a fort or 
at least as a gathering place for bodies of men, and the rope-rings 
for tying horses and cattle appear to belong to this time. 

The people in the neighbourhood have entirely forgotten that 
they are Buddhist caves, and call them Pdndu Lena. Even Hindus 
of the Brdhmanical religion, who come on pilgrimage to Nasik, visit 
the caves as a holy place, regarding the images of Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas as the statues of the five Pandav brothers, Yudhish- 
thira, Bhhna, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, and of Krishna, 
“ Bhishma, and Kama. A Gurav of Pathardi village at the foot of 
the hill attends daily at the caves to serve as a guide to visitors. 
Cave XX. is occasionally used as a residence by Vairdgis. 

The Ndsik inscriptions give an unusually large number of names 
of countries, mountains, rivers, cities, towns, and villages. 

The countries mentioned are Dakhinfipatha, Asika, Susaka, 
Mudaka, Suratha, Kukura, Aparfita, Anupa, Vidabha, Akaravati, and 
Malaya. Except Malaya (insc. 10, 1. 5) these names all occur in 
inscription 2. 

Dakhindpatha (Sk. Bakshindpatha) occurs in line 11 of inscription 
2, where the donor of a grant to cave III., probably Vasishthiputra 
PuJumavi, is called lord of Dakhinapatha. The word means the Indian 
peninsula south of the Narbada. In his inscription on the Allahabad 
pillar, Samudragupta, the fourth Gupta king (Gupta era about 60 
or about a.d. 227) mentions among the kings of Dakshinapatha 
conquered by him the kings of Kanchi or Conjeveram, of Vengi on 
the east coast between the Krishna and the Godavari, and of 
Pethapur in the North Circars. The author of the Periplus (a.d. 
247) calls the country to the south of Broach Dakhinabades and 
names Paithana and Tagara as its chief marts. And in the great 
Ndnfighat inscription of King Vedisri (b.c. 90) the (Sfitavahana 
kings, whose capital was at Paithan, are called kings of Dakhinfipatha.^ 

Asika, Susaka, and Mudaka are three of the countries over which 
Gautamlputra is said to have ruled. These countries are not men- 
tioned in the Purfins, or in Varahamihir’s (a.d. 500) Brihat Samhitfi, 
or in any other Western India cave inscription. They appear to 
be the names of people rather than of countries. Asika or Arshika 
appears to correspond with Arsak or the Arsacidae, the name of the 
well known Parthian rulers of Persia (b.c. 250 - A.D. 250). So late as 
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^ N&nighat inscription 1 ; McCrindle’s Periplus, 124 • 126 ; NAsik inscription 2. 
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Chapter XIV. a.d. 247 the author of the Periplus mentiong that Parthians were 
m « ruling and quarelHng in the Indus valley.^ Susaka seems to mean 
the Su or Yuetchi tJjakas who at this time probably held part of the 
Panjab and of the Gangetic provinces. Nothing is known regarding 
the Mulakas or Mudakas. They are probably the Mnndas whom 
the Vishnu Puran mentions as a ruling tribe® and whose modem 
representatives may be the Mods.® Probably the countries where 
these tribes ruled were called after them^ and though it is not 
impossible that Gautamipntra did hold those parts and had conquered 
them, it seems more probable that he claimed to be their lord because 
of some invasion of their country or some victory gained over them. 

Suraiha or 8aurdshtra,t\i&tis the Good Land,ismodem K4thid.wdr, 
the southern part of which is still known as Sorath. It is a very 
old name being mentioned by the great grammarian Pdaini in his 
Niksha. It is the Syrastrene of Ptolemy^ (a.d. 150) and the Surastrene 
of the Periplus (a.d. 247).® The author of the Periplus says 
that its capital was Minagara, and that in that part of the country 
were preserved, even in his time, memorials of the expedition of 
Alexander, old temples, foundations of camps, and large wells. The 
name Minagara appears to be a mistake for Girinagara the old form 
of Jundgad, which is known to have been the capital of Saurashtra 
from very early times. It is known that Alexander did not come 
so far south as Kdthidwdr, but it is probable that after him Baktrian 
Greeks settled in Kdthiawar. Silver and copper coins of thei 
Baktrian king Apollodotus (b.c. 150) are so often found at Jundgad 
that it seems probable that they were not imported but were current 
in the country. So common were they that in later times imitations of 
them were current in Kathidwar. It is therefore possible that the., 
remains to which the author refers as the work of Alexander were 
remains of Baktrian Greeks. There is reason to believe that until, 
lately there were Greek remains at Jundgad. About a quarter of a 
mile to the north of the Majavdi gate in Jundgad, close to the river 
Sonrekha, are several ruins much covered with sand. During some 
clearings which were made in 1868 an old hand or reservoir was 
unearthed. It was built of fine dressed sandstone and was octan- 
gular in shape, with a fanciful image or gurgoyle in each bf the 
eight sides. Further digging in the reservoir discovered several 
old sculptures, one of them a broken arch covered with well executed 
creepers. The reservoir and the sculptures looked much like Greek 
work. About a hundred yards west of the site of this reservoir on 
the left bank of the Sonrekha, is a mound with the remains of an^old 
temple. The mound was opened about 1866 and several old sculp- 
o One of them was a well carved sandstone group 


tures were found. 


of three figures. In the middle was a colossal male standing figur^ 
holding a mace. As the body above the waist was broken it was 
difhcult to identify It. On either side of the centml hgure was a 
fema e figure less than ife-size, one of them holding a curious large- 
handled pot. The whole group was very well carved and in mSy 


3 McCrmdle, 108 2 ; 

* Survey of India, II. 52.’ ‘ 

Bertius Edition, Map X. s McCrindle, 113-115. 
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respects seemed to belong to the same time as the Bharhut stupa 
sculptures (b.c.200).' Besides this group there were two elephants 
beautifully carved in sandstone. There was also a life-size female 
figure very well carved and much like the first group. Besides 
these the Uparkot Mila or citadel of Jundgad has an old rock-cut 
well, deep and square. Steps excavated in the hollow sides of the 
well lead by three winding passages to the water’s edge. To light 
and air the passages small windows are cut in the walls of the well. 
As the ground near the mouth of this well has been much cut away 
and is covered with brushwood and earth, its original shape cannot 
be clearly made out. In the right wall near the entrance to the steps 
is a row of several niches. With what object these niches were made 
does not appear, but niches of the same kind are found in the very 
old Aghad cave at Junagad. The well is called Noghan’s well after 
Ra Noghan (a.d. 1125), a Chudasama ruler of Jundgad; but to 
ordinary observation it appears a much older work and there seems 
good reason to suppose that it was made by Baktrian Greeks and is 
one of the ‘old wells’ noted in the Periplus. 

Knhura (Sk. Kukkura). This country has not been identified. In 
his Kurmachakra, Varahamihira (a.d. 500) puts Kukkura in the 
Madhyadesh.^ 

Apardta (Sk. Apardnta), from apara western and anta end, the 
country at the western end. It corresponds closely to the present 
Konkan.^ 

Anupa means literally a watery or marshy land. The name 
occurs in Rudradaman’s Girndr inscription (a.d. 16), where not to 
confound it with the common name ‘ marshy country ’ it is specially 
called the Anupa country Its position has not been determined. 

Vidabha (Sk. Vidarhha) is modem Berar and East Khdndesh. It 
is the country of the father of Rukmini the wife of Krishna, and 
also of the father of Damayanti, the heroine of the celebrated 
Mahabhdrat episode of Nala and Damayanti. 

Akardvati (Sk. Ahardvanti). The two names Akara and Avanti 
also occur together in Rudradaman’s Girndr inscription [Kshatrapa 
era (about a.d. 16 ?)] which seems to show that both are parts of 
one province. Avanti is well known to be Ujjain or West Malwa. 
Akara, therefore, is probably East filalwa, with its capital at Vidisfi, 
the modern Besnagar. Vardhamihira (a.d. 500), the celebrated 
astronomer, gives Akaravenavantaka together, of which Vend must 
be Eran, being called after the river Vena which flows through it. 
Its modern representative is the district of Sagara. 

Malaya is not distinctly mentioned as the name of a conntry 
but of a people whom Ushavaddta went to conquer. Ordinarily 
the name seems to mean the people of Malaya or Malabdr, but 
considering that Ushavaddta went from Malaya to Pushkar in 
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* This group was shown to Mr, Curtis, late Educational Inspector, N.D., Bombay, 

and he asked the K^awAb of Junagad to send it to Sir Alexander Grant, then Director 
Public Instruction, Bombay. It was last seen by the writer secured in sacking ready 
for transmission to Bombay. ^ Brihat Samhita, XIV. 2. 

* Details are given in Jour, B. B. R. A. Soc. XV, 274. * Ind, Ant. VII. 259. 
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Rajputana, it seems more likely that the people of Mdlwa are 
meant. The change of va into ya is common in Western India cave 
inscriptions. 

The mountains mentioned are, Himavat, Mem, Mandara, Vindhya, 
Rikshavat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Kanhagiri, Mancha, Shristhana, Malaya, 
Mahendra, Shadgiri, and Chakora all in inscription 2, and Tiranhu 
in seven inscriptions, insc. 2, 1. 10; insc. 3, 1. 12; insc. 5, 1. 9 ; 
insc. 10, 1. 3 ; insc. 15, 1. 5 ; insc. 18, 1. 2 ; insc. 19, 1. 4. 

nimavat are the Himalayas ; Meru and Mandara are mythical 
mountains. All three are commonly used by poets and writers to 
illustrate the firmness and might of the rulers whom they praise. 

Vijha (Sk. Vindhya) is the well known Vindhya range in 
Central India, which is usually regarded in Indian geography as 
the boundary between Northern and Southern India. 

Rikshavat is one of the Ktddehalas or seven principal Puram'c, 
mountains.^ The following verse^ appears to show that it is on the- 
banks of the Narbada : 

that is, the leader of the herd named Dhumra, the lord of aU 
bears, drinking the (waters of the) Narbada, lived in Rikshavat, the 
best of mountains. 

Fdrichdta (Sk. Pdriydtra), one of the seven Knldchalas, is pro- 
bably Amarakantaka in the Central Provinces, as, according to the 
Matsya Pur4n, the Narbada and other rivers are said to rise from it.* 

Sahya, another of the Ktildchalarajiges, is still called the Sahyddri 
range or Western Ghats. 

Kanhagiri (Sk. Krishnagiri) are the Kanheri or Sdlsette hills, in 
which are the celebrated Kanheri caves. As it is so small a range, 
the greatest height being not more than 1550 feet above sea level, 
the special mention of Kanheri seems to show that it was regarded 
as sacred as early as b.c. 10. 

Macha (Sk. Mancha). The common noun mancha means a bedstead. 
The suggestion may perhaps be offered that the hill Mancha here 
referred to is Ramsej or Ram’s Bedstead, about six miles to the 
north of Nasik. 

Sintana appears to be the Prakrit for Srista^ia or Sristhdna. It 
is the well known Srlsaila in Telingana on the bank of the Krishna.* 


1 The seven principal mountain ranges in India mentioned in the Purina and 
Sanskrit dictionanes are, Mahendra. Malaya, Sahya, iVuktimat, Riksha Vindhva and 

^'"^he Agni Purin s'ayYr ^“-“.’chap. cL’n. 


That 18 ‘ The junction of the Kiveri is sacred.’ Now hear of Sriparvata. 6 a«rl io 
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Malaya is the Malaya range in Malabdr famous for its sandal- 
wood. 

Mahendra, still known as Mahendragiri, is near Ganjam on the 
Coromandel coast. Mahendra is one of the Kuldehahia or seven 
leading ranges. It is often mentioned in the Mahabharat and 
Rdmayan.^ 

Setagiri, perhaps Sk. Shadgiri, has not been identified. In two 
Knda cave inscriptions® (1, 9) the mother of a Konkan chief 
Skandapalita is called Sddageriya, that is belonging to Shadgiri. 
This may perhaps be connected with the Shadgiri of this inscription. 

Ghahora appears to be a hill ia the Deccan.^ 
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Tiranhu or Trirasmi is the name of the lull in which the caves are 
excavated. The name occurs eight times in seven inscriptions (insc. 
2, 1. 10; insc. 3, 1. 12; insc. 5, 1. 9 [twice]; insc. 10, 1. 3; insc. 15, 
1. 5; insc. 18, L 2 ; and insc. 19, L 4). The earliest mention is in 
inscription 19 of about b.c. 70 which records that the chaitya or 
chapel-cave was cut in the Tirarahu hill. The second mention is in 
inscription 18 of about B.c. 50, where cave XVII. is said to be cut 
in the Tiranhu hill. The third mention is in Ushavadata’s large 
inscription (insc. 10, 1. 3) of about the beginning of the Christian era, 
where as the inscription is in Sanskrit, the Sanskrit name Trirasmi 
appears for the first time, and the lull is described as being in 
Govardhana. The fourth mention is in inscription 15 of the Abhira 
king (about A.D. 104) where also the Sanskrit name Trirasmi 
is given. In the three remaining inscriptions, of about the 
beginning of the Christian era, the name appears as Tiranhu. This 
gives a continued mention of the name from B.C. 50 to about the 
beginning of the second century after Christ. The name Trirasmi 
or Triple Beam of Light is difficult to explain. It may refer to 
the three solitary hills of which the cave hill is the most easterly, 
or it may have been given to the cave hill because of its perfectly 
pyramid^ or fire-tongued shape.* 

The rivers mentioned are, the Bdrndsd (insc. 10, 1. 1) and Bandsa 
(insc. 14, 1. 10), and the Dahanuka, Damana, lb4, Karabena, Parada, 
and T4pi (insc. 10, 1. 2). 

Bdmasa (insc. 10, 1. 1) and Bandsa (insc. 14, 1. 10). The first is 
the Sanskrit and the second the Prakrit name then used and still 
current for the Banas river in Palanpur® which appears to be the only 
river of that name close to the places mentioned. Ushavaddta makes 
gifts of gold and builds steps to the edge of the river, fle again 
mentions these gifts in his Kdrle inscription. 

Ddhanukd is the Ddhdnu creek near Ddhdnu, about seventy-eight 
miles north of Bombay.® 


Tinmhm. 


lUveia. 


jBamdai, 


Ddharmki, 


the form of .5ri 'performed austerities and Hari said to her ‘Thon'shalt find the 
supreme spirit, (and) by thy name (shall it be called) Sriparvata.’ 

If this is an old story the name seems to have been called S'rfsthdna after the 
residence of iSrl who performed austerities there. 

, * Cunningham’s Ancient fJeograpby, 516. “ Bombay Gazetteer, XI. 333, 336, 340. 

® Compare Wilson’s Vishnu PurAn, II. 142. * iiee above p. 541. 

* Bombay Gazetteer, 'V. 283. ‘ Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 11 and XIV. 53. 
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Damand, is the Damanganga river whicli flows into the sea near 
Daman, about 110 miles north of Bombay. The tidal wave passes 
eight miles up the river below which it is not fordable.^ 

Ibd may be the modern Ambika river in South Gujarat. Iba 
may have been changed to Ibika, and, as the word Ibikd has no 
meaning, Ambika appears to have been substituted for it in later 
times. The Ambika rises in the Bansda hills and falls into the sea 
about ten miles north of Balsar, after a course of more than forty miles. 
It is a deep stream and is tidal twelve miles from its mouth.^ 

Karabend is probably the Kaveri river, a tributary of the Ambika 
which is navigable for boats of less than fifty tons near where it meets 
the Ambika at Vaghrech in Chikhli about thirty miles south-east of 
Surat. The river is called Kalaveni in the twelfth century in the 
Kumarpd,! Prabandh, which mentions that Ambada, the general of 
Knmarapal of Anhilv^a in North Gujarat (1143-1174), bridged the 
river and defeated the Konkan king Mallikarjnna, the seventeenth 
Sildhara (1156-1160).* Kalaveni is a corruption of a more ancient 
Karabena. Kalaveni seems to have been changed in modern times 
to Kaveri because of the likeness in sound to the name of the sacred 
Maisur river Kdveri. 


Pdrddd is the small river Par near Pdrdi, about twelve miles north 
of Daman. It is difficult to say whether the town was called after 
the river or the river after the town. It is tidal five miles from its 
mouth, and when flooded is dangerous to cross.* 

Tdpi is the well known Tapti river which is called in the Pordns 
the daughter of the Sun. It is worthy of note that on opposite 
sides of the river, about twelve miles from its mouth, are Surat on the 
left and Rander on the right bank, both of them old places. The uame 
Surat is locally traced to Suryapura or the City of the Sun, while 
Rander or Banner {8k. Rannanagara) is called after Ranna, tlm 
wife of the Sun. To the present day the people of Gujarat and 
Kathiawdr worship Ranna-devi, or as they call her Rander, at sacred- 
thread, marriage, and pregnancy ceremonies, and after the birth of 
a son. It seems probable that the Akabarou, mentioned by the 
author of the Periplus as a local mart between Broach and Sopara, 
is Arkapura which is the same as Suryapura, the words .drJta and 
Surya both meaning the sun. At the time when it was called 
Arkapura it must have been a place of importance. It afterwards 
seems to have declined untd the modern Surat, probably Suryakrit 
or Sun-made, again rose to importance. 

_ The writer of the inscription does not seem to follow any order 
m naming these rivers as he mentions the Tapti after the -Daman- 
^ngd. On all the rivers except on the Bands where he made steps, 
Cshavadata records that he made charitable ferries, and all of thlS 
rivers, except the Par, require the help of a ferry at least during the 

b d the rivers at which Us£ya- 

data estabhshed femes he between Dahanu and Surat^. The 


' Bombay Gazetteer, II. 2S. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, Xlll ’ 43 c. 


- Bombay Gazetteer, II. 26-27. 
■* Bombay Gazetteer, II. 27. 
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Narbada and Mahi to the north are not mentioned, nor the Vaitarna 
and Bassein creeks to the south, all of which require the help of 
ferries more than the rivers mentioned by Ushavadata. 

The cities and towns mentioned in the inscriptions are Bharn- 
kachha or Broach in Gujarat (insc. 10, 1. 2), Binikata or Bendkataka 
cantonment (insc. 3, 1. 14 ; insc. 4, 1. 1), Chenchina or Chichan in 
Thana (insc. 14, 1. 3), Chhakelepa (insc. 17, 1. 2), Dahanukanagara 
in Thdna (insc. 14, 1. 3), Damaehika (insc. 26, 1. 1), Dasapura or 
Dasor in Mdlwa (insc. 10, 1. 2 ; 26-2), Dattamitri (insc. 18 1. 1)^, 
Govardhana near Nasik (insc. 3, 1. 11 ; insc. 3, 1. 12 [twice] ; insc. 3, 
1. 14 ; insc. 4, 1. 1 j insc. 4, 1. 2 ; insc. 4, 1. 6 ; insc. 4, 1. 7 ; insc. 10, 
l.,2; insc. 10, 1. 3 [twice] ; insc. 12, 1. 2), Kapura (insc. 14, 1. 4), 
Nagara probably Nasik (insc. 4, 1. 9 ; insc. 10, 1. 4), Pinditakavada 
(insc. 10, 1. 3), Pokshara or Pushkar the holy lake in Rajputana (insc. 
10,1.4), Prabhdsa or Somnath Patan in Kdthiawar (insc. 10, L 2), 
Rdmatirtha in /Sorparaga or Sopara (insc. 10, 1. 3), Suvaraamuklia 
(insa 10, 1. 3), Ujeniya (insc. 10, 1. 4), and Vaijayanti probably 
Banavasi (insc. 4, 1. 1) in Kanara. 

' Bharuhachha (insc. 10, 1. 2) or the Sea-marsh is the well known 
Broach, thirty miles from the mouth of the Narbada, the Barygaza 
of the Greeks.^ Sanskrit inscriptions as late as the 6fth century give 
the name Bharukachchha.^ Bhrigukachchha, is a later name which 
was made by Brdhmans and adopted by Jains. 

Bendkataha (insc. 4, 1. 1) is the name of Vasishthipntra 
Puiamavi's cantonment. It appears to have been near Govardhana, 
as in the inscription it is called the ‘ Benakataka of Govardhana.’ 
In insc. 3, 1. 14, occurs the name Binikatavasaka. Vasaka seems 
t® stand for cantonment® and this is probably the same place as 
Bendkataka. Here Vasishthiputra Pulumdvi says he touched a 
grant made to cave III. 

Chenchina (Sk. (insc. 14, 1. 3) is the present Chichana or 

.Chinchani in the Thana district, about sixty miles north of Bombay. 
It geinerally appears under the double name Chichan-Tarapnr from 
Tarapur on the south side of the Tardpur creek. The portion of the 
inscription which tells what Ushavadata did for Chichana is broken 
away. 

Chhdkalepaka (insc. 17, 1. 2) appears as the attribute of a donor. 
Chhakalepa is probably the name of some city or town. 

Dahanukanagara is the modem Dahanu in the Thana district, 
about seventy-eight miles north of Bombay. The kd at the end is an 
addition without meaning, as the inscription is in Sanskrit. The 
ourrent name then as now was Ddhdau, As it is specially mentioned 
as Nagara it must at that time have been a city. 

Damaehika (insc. 26, 1. 1) is an attribute of a Ssika donor and 
probably refers to his place of residence, Damachi. Damachi is 
perhaps Damascus in Syria, as the name Naka seems to have been 
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first applied to Parthians and Parthian (Sakas and afterwards to 
other Scythians, Some of the Sakas seem to have come to India 
by the Persian Gulf and the donor of this inscription may hare 
come by sea to Broach and from Broach gone to Da«apura in 
Malwa, 

Dasapura (insc. lOj 1. 2 ; insc. 26, 1. 2). A Jain anther Hema- 
chandra in the tenth chapter of his book called Trishasthi Saldica 
Charitra, gives a mythical story that when king Chandapradyota 
went to attack Udayana through Mdlwa he brought with him ten 
kings who encamped for the rainy season at a place, which after 
them was called Dasapura. It seems probable that Dasapura 
was in Mdlwa, most likely in Western Malwa. In later times its 
name seems to have been corrupted into Dasora, as a sub-division 
of Nagar Brahmans in Malwa are still called Dasoras or natives of 
Dasora,* 


Dantdmiti. 


Goradhana. 


Dantdmiti (Sk. Bdtldmitri). The text (insc. 18,1. 1) hasDanM- 
mitiyaka, that is an inhabitant of Dantdmiti (SA:. Dattamitri). The 
donor is also called an otardha or northerner which shows that 
Ddttamitri was a city in Upper India. Patanjali, the great gram- 
marian commentator (b.c. 150), says ‘Sauvird Ddttdmitri nagari, 
that is the Ddttdmitri city of Sauvira, which shows that Dattdmitri 
was a large city in Sauvira, a province near Sind, 

Govadhana (Sk. G&vardhand) occurs in five inscriptions and 
twelve times in all. It appears to have been of some importance 
during the reigns of Nahapana and PuZumavi. Ushavaddta (insc. 
10, 1. 5) made a rest-house with four verandas in Govardhana, and 
gave (insc. 10, 1. 3) a grant to the Charaka recluses of Govardhana. 
The same inscription says that the hill in which the caves are cut 
was within the limits of Govardhana. Though Ndsik is nearer 
the cave hill than Govardhana, the hill is here said to be in 
Govardhana, probably because all the land near Ndsik was then 
included in the Govardhana sub-division. That Nasik was then a 
city appears from its mention as Nagara m the same inscription. In 
another inscription (insc. 12, 1. 2) Ushavaddta records that he 
deposited grants of money for the use of the cave with two weaver 
guilds in Govardhana. It appears from this that in Nahapdna's 
time Govardhana was the political head-quarters as it afterwards 
was under PuZuradvi. In the time of PuZnmdvi orders about grants 
to the cave are made to three ministers of Govardhana, to Vishno- 
pdlita in the eighteenth year of PuZumdvi; to Sivaskandila in the 
nineteenth year ; and to Samaka in the twenty-second year. The 

Benakata cantonment where PuZumdvi was camped in the eighteenth 

year of his reign is said to be of Govardhana, which seems to show 
that the cantonment was near Govardhana. The fact that he 
makes a ^ant in inscription 4 near (that is in the presence of) 
Sivaskandila the mmistcr of Govardhana, supports the view that 
toe Benakataka or Bimkata cantonment was near Govardhana. This 
Govardhana is the large modern village of Govardhan-Gangdpur 
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^on the right bank of the Goddvari, six miles west of Ndsik, with 
.modern temples and several flights of steps leading to the river. 
On the left bank of the river is the village of Jalalpnr with steps 
and temples. Except several old brick foundations and an old 
earthen burial-mound, about 500 yards to the east, the remains at 
Govardhana belong to a Brdhmanical temple of about the eleveuth 
century. Of the large earthen mound which was opened in Januiuy 
'1883, and in which were found in an earthen pot the burnt bones 
^of a child, an account has already been given.* 

. Kdpura is mentioned (insc. 12, 1. 4) as the name of a sub-division 
,in whichj in the village of Chikhalpadra, a grant of cocoa-palms was 
.made by Ushavadata. As a grant of palms is mentioned, Kapura 
must be near the coast. Kdpura is also mentioned in another inscrip- 
tion (insc. 14, 1. 3) though rather doubtfully. Here also Ushavadata 
'made some charitable offering. 

Nagara (insc. 4,1. 9 ; insc. 10, 1. 4). In inscription 4 Nagara is 
mentioned in connection with the grant of a field to the north-east 
of it. In inscription 10 it is mentioned in connection with a field 
to the north-west of it. These references show that the word is 
used in the sense of the city, probably Nasik, as it is the only large 
city in the neighbourhood. 

Ndsik is mentioned in the two oldest inscriptions (20 and 22) in 
fthe caves. In inscription 20 the people of Ndsik are described 
as making a grant, and in 22 a cave is described as the gift of a 
^Iramana minister of Ndsik. 

Pinditakdvada. Ushavaddta records a grant to the Charaka 
mendicants of this place. It appears to be a holy place but it has 
not been identified. As many of the places mentioned along with 
it are on the Gujardt coast, north of Bombay, this seems the 
proper neighbourhood in which to look for it. The suggestion may 
perhaps be offered that it is an old name for the great Kabir-vad or 
Kabir’s banian tree near the holy Shuklatirth, ten miles east of 
Broach, because the name Kabir-vad is called after the saint Kabir 
, (jld.1149-1449 ?) and is not its old name.* 

Pokshara, the text has Pokshdrani {Sk. Pushkardni) in the 
honorific plural, is Pushkara the lake of that name, a well known 
place of pilgriniage in Rajputdna six miles west of Ajmir.® 

Prabhdsa (insc. 10, 1. 2) is the well known Prabhds-Pdtan or Somndth- 
Patan on the south coast of Kdthidwdr. It is often mentioned in 
the Mahdbhdrata and the Purans, and according to the Mahabharata 
is the place where Krishna and his Yadavs died. Here Ushavaddta 
gave eight wives in gift to Brdhmans. 

Bdmatirtha is a holy reservoir inSopdra near Bassein, about forty 
miles north of Bombay. Ushavadata records a gift to Charaka 
mendicants who lived there. 

Sorpdraga is Sopara near Bassein, the Supara of Ptolemy, and 
the Ouppara of the Periplus.* 
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* See Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 314-342. 
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SiivamamuTiha has not been identified. It must be a holy place 
probably on the Gujarat coast. Ushavaddta records a gift to 
Charaka mendicants living at this place. 

Ujeniya (Ujjayini). Ushavadata records some charitable gift made 
to Brahmans of the Ujjayini branch. The name takes its rise from 
Ujjain the capital of Malwa. 

Vaijayanti (insc. 3, 1. 1) is the title of an army which probably 
means of some place named Vaijayanti. At Karle a slightly older 
inscription than this states that the great Karle cave was made by 
an inhabitant of Vaijayanti. Mr. Fleet has shown^ that Vaijayanti 
was an old name of Banavasi, the ancient Kadamba capital on the 
border of North Kanara and Maisur, and it is known from a Pali 
inscription, the form of whose letters belong to about the second 
century after Christ, that at that time Banavasi was under the rule 
of Haritiputra Natakarai. 


The villages mentioned are, Aparakakhadi (insc. 4, 1. 2), Chikhala- 
padra (insc. 12, 1. 4), Dhambhikagdma (insc.20, 1. 1), Kakbadi (insc. 
4,1.8), Ka^ihahini (insc. 9,1. 2), Nanamgola (insc.lO,1.3),Pisajipadaka 
(insc. 2, 1. 11), Samalipada (insc. 3, 1. 13, 14), and Sudisana (insc. 3. 
1. 12, 14). ^ " 


Aparakakhadi (insc. 4, 1. 2) is the name of a village, a field in which 
was originally granted by Gautamiputra S'atakar 7 d to the Buddhist 
mendicants of cave III. This village is also called simply EakhacH, 
and as it fell waste (insc. 5, 1. 8) another field was given instead of 
the original field in this village. This village has not been identified. 
The old name Aparakakhadi may be with reference to some other 
Kakhadi to the east of it, or if there is a mistake in the text it may 
be Aparakakhadi or west Kakhadi. ^ 


Chikhalapadra (msc. 12, 1. 4) is the name of a village in the K4piira 
district in which 8000 cocoanut trees were granted by Ushavadkta. 
From the mention of cocoanuts it may be inferred that Chikhala- 
padra was on the coast. Chikhalapadra may perhaps be Chikhli 
the head-quarters of a sub-division about forty miles south of Surat 
pd not far from the road leading from Nasik to Balsar. Padra 
13 the Sanskrit for a village. 

KanhaMni is called the Western Kanhahini, that i, to the west of 
the cave hill. It has not been identified. 

NdnaTT^ola Ushavadata grants 32,000 cocoanut trees belonging 

to this village to Charaka recluses. As cocoanut trees are mentiS 
the village must be on the coast, and it is nrnbnV. 1 ,. r 

Nargol in the Thana district, four miles west of Sanjan. It 

SdeSr " " "" f—lyprosperoJth^ugi now it 

Pisdjipadaka (Sk. Pisdchipadraka). This villaD-« la ^ a t 
painting (?) cave III., the ereat dwelhn,, is granted for 

Gautamiputra. It is mentioned as beintr tn mother of 

cavehilh At present no Se in thft 
name to Pisaji^dra. ° ^ direction corresponds 
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Samalipada (Sk. Sdlmalipadra) is a village granted to cave III. 
instead of another village which the cave mendicants rejected. The 
village is said to be in the Govardhana district to the east. It is not 
clear whether this means on the east limits of the sub-division or to 
the east of the town of Govardhana. It probably was on the east 
border of the town of Govardhana, about five miles west of Nasik. 

Sudisana (probably Sk. Sudarsana). This was the village 
rejected by the monks instead of which Samalipada was given. It is 
said to be in the Govardhana sub-division on the south. At present 
&ere is no village of that name in the neighbourhood. 

Na'ydongri, a village of 945 people, twelve miles north-east of 
Kitndgaon, has a railway station and a large weekly market of produce 
from the Nizam’s territories. The station traffic returns show an 
increase in passengers from 7507 in 1373 to 13,293 in 1880. and in 
goods from 948 to 1379 tons. 

Nimba'yat, ten miles north-west of Nandgaon, with in 1881 a 
population of 1366, was formerly the head-quarters^ of a petty divi- 
sion. Though now a small village it has the remains of an old fort 
and some old tombs. It has a curious effigy of the horse on which 
the Prophet Muhammad is said to have ridden to heaven.® 

Nipha'd, the head-quarters of the Niphad sub-division, with in 
1881 a population of 3585, is a railway station twenty miles north- 
east of Nasik. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and 
police offices the town has a post office. The station traffic returns 
show an increase in passengers from 16,478 in 1873 to 23,106 in 
1880, and in goods from 5665 to 7274 tons. 

Feint, the capital of the Peint state which lapsed to Government 
on the death of the late Begam in 1878, is at present the head- 
quarters of the Peint sub-division. It lies about thirty miles north- 
west of Ndsik, on a tolerably lofty plateau in the midst of a very 
broken and wooded country, notoriously feverish and otherwise 
unhealthy. The town itself being nearly on a level with the top of 
the Sahyddris, a few miles to the east, is less unfavourably 
regarded than the valleys. In 1881 it had a population of 2644. 
Besides the ordinary revenue and police offices the town has a post 
office and a dispensary. The dispensary which was established in 
1863 is in charge of an hospital assistant. In 1881 it had 1799 
out-door and fifteen in-door patients against 2494 out-door and 
thirty-two in-door patients in 1880. There is also a good travellers’ 
bungalow prettily situated on the edge of a deep woody ravine.® 

Pimpri Sadr-ud-din, two miles south-east of Igatpuri, with 
in 1881 a population of 722, has a yearly fair or uras, held on the 
fourth of the dark half of Bhddrapad (September-October) in honour 
of Pir Sadr-ud-din. This fair is attended by about 10,000 persons 
who traffic to the amount of about £400 (Ks. 4000). The village 
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has a fairly well-to-do colony of Gujarati Porvad V4ni& mostly from 
Kadi in the Gaikwar^s territories about forty miles north of 
Ahmadabad, who export rice and lend money to the cultivators in 
the neighbourhood. 

Fimpalgaoil Basvant, ten miles north-west of Niphad, with in 
1881 a population of 3689, has a post oflSce, a subordinate judge’s 
court, and a dispensary. The disfiensary which was opened in 1879 
is in charge of an hospital assistant. In 1881 it had 8055 out-door 
and thirty-three in-door patients against 7668 and 20 in 1880. 

Pisol Port,^ in Satana, is situated about four miles north) of 
Jaykheda and two miles west of the Pisol pass which leads 
into Khandesh, and can, but with diflSculty, be used by csms. 
The fort is on a moderately high range of hills running east Ad 
west. It is of easy ascent and of large area, and on the sonth-ea^js 
separated from the range by a deep rock-cut chasm. At the foot if 
the hill, and spreading some way up its lower slopes, defended 
a wall of rough stones, is the small village of Vddi Pisol, whc 
ruins show that at one time it was a place of some size, 
main ascent to the fort lies through the village. A steep path le| 
to an angle in the natural scarp. It then passes through a succ 
sion of ordinary gateways constructed in the crevice as the a|i ' 
reaches the plateau on the top. The hiU is well supplied with wii 
and there are numerous reservoirs at all points of the ascii 
Within the first gateway a path leads through a small opening 
the right, now blocked with earth and stones, along the base 
the natural scarp to pasture lands on the hills beyond, wher«j 
the cattle of the fort used to graze. At the months of two of the 
reservoirs, are figures of Mahadev’s bull, and, inside the reservoirs ai 
lings which are hidden except when the water is low. The water 1 
the two reservoirs, which are separated by a partition not more thfl 
a foot and a half thick, stands at noticeably difFerent levels. tI 
natural scarp is imperfect, and nearly all round the top has betl 
strengthened by a masonry wall. Here and there at weak points thM 
were special defences and provision for military posts. This w *r" 
and the defences are now much ruined. To the east, the ridge <*1 
which the fort stands stretches for a considerable distance ^wiA 
only a small drop. As this is the weak point of the hill the droll 
outside the wall has been deepened by an artificial cut about thirty 
feet deep and twenty feet across. At the back of the hill is an ’ 
outlying spur with tremendous precipices on all sides and esneciallv 
on the north-west. Criminals used to be tied hand and fwt and 

“ “>» 

There are only two buildings of note in the fort one 
mosque on th^ south ^edge of tho precipice which is visible 


distance below, and the other the ruins of a lircrp i 
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been recently destroyed by fire. Tbe Lokhandi gate now at Galna is" 
said to have belonged to this building and to have been removed 
when the fort fell into disrepair. 

Ba'^msej or R^m’s Bedstead, in Dindori, about seven miles south 
of Dindori, and about seven miles north of N4sik, is about 3273 feet 
above sea level. In 1819 Captain Briggs described Ramsej as 
neither so large nor so high as most of the Nasik hills, but not 
so small as Hatgad. The scarp was neither very steep nor very high 
and if undefended the ascent was not difficult. There were two gate- 
ways, one within the other, large but not so formidable as those of 
Hatgad. There was less uncovered ground on the way up to the 
gates than in any other N4sik fort. The works connected with the 
gates were able to give a good flanking fire at a short distance from 
them. There was a way down by a trap-door kept covered with dirt 
and rubbish, called the secret road or ckor-rastd afiording passage 
for one at a time. All round the fort ran a wall tolerable in some 
places but mostly indifferent. Within the fort were two or three 
bombproof and ammunition chambers built of stone. The water- 
supply was ample. 

Captain Briggs left two companies of militia in the fort, one on 
the top of the hill, the other in the village below. This large party 
was left at RAmsej that the garrison might always spare ninety or 
a hundred men to march after Bhils and other marauders. In the 
fort besides about a ton of grain and a small quantity of salt 
there were eight guns, nine small cannon called jamburds, twenty-one 
jingals, thirty copper pots, forty-one brass pots, 256 pounds of gun- 
powder, forty pounds of brimstone, forty-five pounds of lead, and 240 
of hemp. There were also elephant trappings, tents, carpets, and 
iron ware, which once had been Shivaji’s.^ 

The only reference to R4msej which has been traced is the notice 
that, in 1664, Aurangzeb detached Shahab-ud-din Kh^n to reduce 
the N4sik and Khandesh forts. At Rdmsej Shah4b-nd-din raised a 
platform of wood able to hold 500 men, and so high that the men 
at the top completely commanded the inside of the fort. During 
the siege Sambhaji^s army arrived to relieve the garrison and on 
their arrival Khdn Jahan advanced from Nasik to help Shahab-ud-din. 
After two unsuccessful assaults the siege was raised, and the great 
wooden platform was filled with combustibles, set on fire, and 
destroyed.* During the Mardtha war of 1818 Rdmsej was one of 
the seventeen strongholds which surrendere^-^o-the English on the 
fall of Trimbak.* / I 

About two miles north-west of Ramsej U Dhair or Bhorgad fort, 
8579 feet above sea level. It has an excellent quarry from which 
the stone of Kala Ram’s temple, the Kapurthala fountain, and the 
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* Captain Briggs’ Report, 20th June 1818, in Ahmadnagar Collector’s Inward Mis- 

’ Elliot and Dowson, VII. 312 ; Scott’s Deccan, II. 59-60; Grant Duffs Mar^lthds, > 

144; Archdeacon Cell in Bombay Miscellany, I. 14. Rimsej may be Masii fort near . • 

Nisik captured by the Moghal general Ghayista Kh4n in 1635. Mliot and Dowson, ^ 

Vll. 62. f Blacker’s Mar&tha War, 322 note 2, 

B 23-81 
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highly polished black band round the Peshwa’s new palace in ITdsik 
are said to have been brought. 

Captain BriggSj who visited the fort in 1818^ did not find it steep 
until at the foot of the rock where it became so difficult that it 
could be climbed only on all fours like a ladder. There was one 
fairly good gate with ruined bastions. The walls were ruined, and 
the hill-top was remarkably steep with no place for grain or 
ammunition. The water supply was ample. 

Ratangad Port, also called Nhdvi Eilla or the Barber’s Port,^ 
stands about six miles east of Mulher, About half way up the hill is 
the chief entrance and inside the fort are the ruins of what must 
once have been a stately court-house. On the hill sides are about 
eight rock-cut reservoirs and on the plateau a temple of Mahadev 
and a Musalman tomb. In 1862 the fort was reported in dis- 
repair, though naturally strong from the height and steepness of the 
hill. 

Ra’vlya-Ja'vlya are two peaks in the Chandor range to the east 
of Markinda which jut out, Ravlya on the west and Javlya on the 
east of a hill about fifteen miles north-east of Dindori. Midway 
between the peaks is a reservoir divided into two and called the Ganga 
and Jamna pools. 

On the way to J4vlya is a gate defended by two towers, and in 
front of the gate is an image of Ganpati. The gate and the towers 
are in ruins. The hill was used as a fort during Moghal times 
and there are the foundations of several buildings. Some parts of 
the hill are at present under tillage. On the lower slopes are a 
few Gavli and Koli huts.^ 

In 1818, Captain Briggs, who visited them soon after their surren- 
der to the British,® describes Ravlya and -Javlya as two small forts 
standing on a large hill, which is known as Ravlya- Javlya. There 
were two roads to the hill, one leading from Khandesh, the other 
leading from either Gangthadi or Khandesh, as it struck off from a 
pass between the hill and the neighbouring fort of Markinda.* The 
hill was very large, eight or nine hundred feet above the plain and 
with a long and easy ascent. The top was a tableland, probably a 
mile and a half long and 700 to 1100 yards broad. Prom this 
plateau rose two cunous peaks about 1000 yards from each other 


' This fort is said to have got the name of Barber's Fort from i 

eo^andants who was of the barber caste. Govern J^fLbt of ^M ForL"^ 

2 According to a local story Kdvlya and Jdvlva wmfp 
One day as they were working in the field thev siw n wr,m Kunbis by caste. 

Each said that she was his wife and the dispute waxed hot^” H 

near they found she was their sister So ashamed wore ti '' woman came 

sister their wife that they made a fire in the field an liaying called their 

burnt to death. To complete the sacrifice tL s lr ! 
honour of this self-devotion the two peaks and a tree them. In 

Survey Report for 1877-78, 108. ^ sprang up. Trigonometrical 



* Captain Briggs found a few Bhils who said they were defending the pass. 
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They were of solid rock three or foar hundred feet high and with 
almost perpendicular sides. Between the two peaks was a small 
village whose people lived by tilling the plateau. The two forts 
could be reached only by climbing from rock to rock. The greater 
part of the top of Javlya was enclosed by a wall with one gate. 
Eavlya had no gate and a low wall most of which was ruined. 
Places were cut on the tops of both the forts for granaries and 
reservoirs. Captain Briggs found two of the Peshwa’s old militia 
in each of the forts. ^ By July of the next year (1819) the defences 
of the two forts were destroyed by Captain Mackintosh. The 
reservoirs were filled and the steps leading to the top of Javlya were 
defaced making the ascent almost impracticable.^ 
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Saptashriag^ or the seven-horned, otherwise, but wrongly, 
called Chattar Singh or the four-peaked, 4G59 feet above sea level, 
is one of the highest points in the Chandor range. It rises about 
the centre of the range, fifteen miles north of Dindori, a bare rock 
of no considerable thickness, but about half a mile in length, some- 
what curved, highest at the ends and depressed in the centre, like 
a wall with end towers. At every turn the appearance of the rock 
changes. The highest point rises over 900 feet above the plateau, 
and the rock is perpendicular on all sides but one, where it has 
crumbled away and grass has grown in the crevices. The rock 
has more peaks than one, but it seems to have no claim to the 
title seven-peaked. The hill may be climbed from three sides ; by 
a good but steep bridle road fom the north; by a very steep 
sixty-step path or sdthi pdyrydcha mdrg on the east, formerly the 
only road used by pilgrims, but now abandoned ; and on the south by 
a steep footpath for part of the way which ends in a flight of 350 steps 
carved in the face of the rock This last is the road now commonly 
used by pilgrims and other vsitiors. In the steps figures of Ram, 
Hanuman, Kadha, and Krishna and in one or two places a tortoise are 
carved at intervals. These steps were made 1 15 years ago by three 
brothers Konher, Eudraji, and Krishndji of Nasik. At intervals along 
the ascent five inscriptions have been carved on and near the steps. 
One of the inscriptions is in Sanskrit and the others in Mardthi. 
They give the names of the three brothers, and of Girmaji their 
father. They record that their surname was Raydrdv and that the 
work was begun on the first of the bright half of Jyeshtha (May- 
June) in S'ake 1G90 (a.d. 1768), SarvaiJhdri Samvatsar, and finished 
on Friday the first of the bright half of Chaitra (April) S'ake 1691 
(a.d. 1769), Yirodhi Samvatsar. At the foot of the steps the three 
brothers built a temple of Devi and a rest-house and at the top a 


Saftashbino. 
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* Captain Briggs’ Report, 20th June 1818, in Ahmadnagar Collector’s File (MSS.), 
VI. Inward Miscellaneous. 

^ Captain Mackintosh’s Letter, dated Indrai fort, 28th July 1819. 

® From an account by Mr. W. Ramsay, C.S., in the Indian Antiquary, II. 161-164. 
The origin of this bill, like that of many other places in the NAsik district, is connected 
by tradition with RAm. It is said that when Lakshman was wounded by Indrajit the 
son of RAvan, HanumAn was sent to bring healing herbs from a hill in Paradise. The 
monkey chief, not knowing what herbs were required, took the hill on his shoulders 
and started for Ceylon. On the way portions of the bill kept falling and one of them 
alighting in these regions is the hill of Saptashring. 
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temple of Ganpati and a pond called Edmatirth. These steps lead 
to the plateau and from the plateau a further flight of 472 steps 
leads to the shrine of Saptashringaniv^sini Devi. The 472 steps to 
the upper hiU top were built about a.d. 1710, before the lower steps, 
by Umabai, wife of Khanderav Dabhade Talegaonkar, one of the 
Poona chiefs whose family were formerly hereditary generals of the 
Maratha army. 

The shrine of the goddess' is in a cave at the base of a sheer 
scarp, the summit of which is the highest point of the hill. The 
figure of the goddess is about eight feet high, carved in relief out 
of the natural rock. It is that of an ordinary woman save that she 
has eighteen arms, nine on each side, each hand grasping a different 
weapon. She wears a high crown not unlike the papal tiara and is 
clothed witha bodice and a robe wound round the waist andlimbs. She 
has a different suit on each day of the week and she has a bath every 
day, warm water being used on two days in the week. In front of 
her is planted a red trident with the usual accompaniments of bells 
and lamps. A silver nosering and necklaces are the only ornaments 
in daily use' Her whole figure is painted bright red, save the eyes, 
which are of white porcelain. 

At the foot of the steps leading to the shrine is a small village 
consisting of three or four Gauli huts, two drum-houses or nagar- 
kMnds,'^ and three rest-houses for the use of pilgrims. The place 
is well supplied with water from springs built with .masonry sides 
and with steps leading to the water, and called Kdlikund (26 X 24 
cubits), Suryakund (24 x 15), and Dattatraya Kund. Besides these 
there are five smaller reservoirs or bathing-places called Sarasvati 
Kund, Lakshmi Kund, Tdmbul Tirth, Ambalaya Tirth, and Shitala 
Tirth. Some of these are used for drinking, others for bathing, and 
some for both. Near them is a pond dedicated to Shiv and called 
Shivfilya Tirth. It is a small stone-built reservoir not above forty 
yards square and not more than four feet deep, where thousands of 
pilgnms bathe and wash their clothes. It is said to have been built 

a Hemadpanti temple 

of Siddheshvar Mahadev, mostly in ruins but with the dome stiff 
standmg, with some rather elaborate stone carving. Under the dome 


' The traditional origin of the Saptashring goddess is thaf 
world was tronbled by evil spirits, Brahma Vifhnu and Rudra prodiSd rt"’o“their 

combined essence a goddess to destroy all demons The ef In- 
distributed over four places Saptashring Kolhinur Tidi-i,^'^ ^ 
and Matipur. The^ SaptasLinH^dS & 

much difficulty, but a third named Mahishiisiii- whe i. i^ demon brothers without 
caused her much trouble. The goddess cut off the biiff^l^ assumed the form of a buffalo, 
out and flew through the rock Sing an openffig 

he was slain and the goddess gained the^title nf ih w^i 1“ the end 

surmathani. After this the earth was at peace 

theSaptasMng cave, became a favourite object oftorS! “ 

rip Mairdl, a rich b^nker^rf S,S,to cXm°emoTate‘th 

paid by the same benefactor. The other drum h of iToa month is also 

t.yafonnerMunshiofSindia's,a banktrorft^r"’ f Clrtndorkar. was buUt 

monthly allowance of £9 Ifc (Rs 951 A +h' !i^°n°*^ ®“f'')wed the shrine with a 

was added by one Daji SAheb Kibe of Indor ^ allowance of £3 10s. (Rs. 35) a mouth 
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stands tie ling and outside in front of it a carved bull. Not far from 
the bathing place is a precipice known as the Sit Kade which over- 
hangs the vsdlej about 1200 feet ; from this rock human sacrifices are 
said to have been formerly hurled. A kid is now the usual victim. 

Near the rest-house is the tomb or samddhi of Dharmadev, a chief 
of the Dharampur state near Surat, who died here while on a visit to 
his guru a Bengal ascetic named Gaudsv^Lmi. The tomb is like the 
ordinary domed temples of Mahtidev and contains a ling ; it is well 
built and has some neat carving, but the whole is much out of repair. 
Near this is a well and the tomb of the ascetic Gaudsvami.^ 
Something like a portico was added to the shrine of the goddess at 
the beginning of last century by the Satara commander-in-chief, 
and the present plain structure has been recently built by the 
chief of Vinchur. 
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A large fair lasting for a week and attended by about 15,000 
pilgrims is held on the full-moon of Ghaitra (April),, when goods 
worth about £200 (Rs. 2000) are sold. On the occasion of this fair 
the steps leading to the shrine are crowded with the sick and maimed 
who are carried up the hill in hopes of a cure. Barren women also go 
in numbers to make vows and gain the gilt of a child. Offerings of 
grain, flowers, cocoanuts, or money are presented. The daily service 
of the goddess consists in bringing bathing water from the 
Suryakund, and laying before her offerings of rice, milk, and sugar 
boiled together called khir, of cakes of flour and butter called turis, 
and of preserves. These offerings are the property of the Bhopa or 
hereditary guardian of the shrine. 

Like the top of Mahalaxmi in Dahanu the top of Saptashring is 
said to be inaccessible to ordinary mortals.^ The headman of the 
village of Burigaon alone climbs on the April full-moon and next 
morning at sunrise is seen planting a flag. How he climbs and how 
he gets down is a mystery any attempt to pry into which, says the 
tradition, is attended by loss of sight.® 

As the merit of the pilgrimage is believed to lie in the labour 
endured in the ascent of the hill, there are, for those who desire to 
secure special religious merit, three other paths round the mountain, 
one a sort of goat path round the base of the scarp, a second of 
greater length on the lower plateau, and a third round the base 
below. The last which passes through the narrow valleys which 
divide Saptashring from the rest of the Chandor range is said to be 
nearly twenty miles in circnit. 

Opposite Saptashring, to the east, divided by a deep ravine, is 


* GaadsTimi was a Bengal ascetic who lived on the hill abont 1730 in the time of 
the second Peshwa Bdjiriv (1720- 1740). He lived in the K^lika Tirth and had many 
disciples among the Mardtha nobles. One of the chief was Chhatrasing Xhoke of 
Abhona who built the Kilika and Surya reservoirs. 

“ Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 218. 

’ With the help of a pair of binoculars Mr, Ramsay traced the footsteps of the flag- 
bearers, who were two in number, during their descent. In places it was most 
difScult, possible only for shoeless feet with a monkeylike hold. The perilous office 
oi flag-planter has been filled by the same family for generations. According to the 
local belief a son is never wanting, but their other children die young. 
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tie Markinda till. Ttis is said to have been the abode of the sage 
Markandeya, whose spirit is believed to have taken its dwelling in 
the rock, where, during his lifetime, he used to recite Parana for 
the amusement of the Devi, a tradition to which a remarkable echo 
may ha/e given rise. 

Besides the three allowances mentioned above, making in all £28 
(Rs. 280) a month, the temple has the revenues of a village called 
Chandakapur which was set apart for the service of the goddess by 
Bajirao the second Peshwa (1720-1740) in the time of the ascetic 
Gaudsvami. These funds are administered by different agents and 
there is also a panchdyat or council of five who have some control 
over the ornaments, rich clothes, and other personal property of 
the goddess. The money offerings belong to certain families in 
fixed shares, while the ministrant receives all eatable offerings. It 
is said that Chhatrasingrao Thoke, the chief disciple of the Bengal 
ascetic, W'as a small chieftain who owned the Abhona petty division of 
twenty-two villages. These villages were granted to his forefathers 
on a promise that they would fight and put down the Mehvasi tribes 
of the Dangs, who always troubled pilgrims during the g^eat April 
fair and plundered much of the country. Chhatrasing, instead of 
following in the wake of his forefathers, became the leader of the 
Mehvasis, greatly harassed pilgrims, and carried away all presents 
from the Bhopas, whom he killed or let go as it suited him. To put a 
stop to these disorders the commandant of Dhodap sent every year 
a guard of fifty to seventy men. One year ChhatrasingiAo came with 
the flower of his Mehvasis, and patting the guard to flight, dashed 
up to the shrine, and carried off a large amount of plunder. There- 
upon the Dhodap commandant, Haibatrao Naik Dhor, came against 
Chhatrasing and was mortally wounded in a pitched battle near 
Shivalaya tirih. The Bhopas then came to terms with Chhatrasing 
and made an agreement, which bears date 178.5 {Shak 1707), allowing 
Chhatrasing half the income of seven ty-two holy days in the year.^ 
Chhatrasing’s son Devising dying without heirs, his two widows 
were given yearly pensions of £50 (Rs. 500) each and the Abhona 
petty division lapsed to the British Government. One of the widows, 
Jxrishnabdi, still (1882) enjoys her pension. 

Sata'na the head-quarters of the Bdglan sub-division, with in 
1881 a population of 3ol6, lies about thirty miles west of Malegaon. 
Besides the ordinary sub-dmsional revenue and police offices, the 
town has a dispensaiyand a post office. The dispensary which is in 
charge of an hospital assistant had in 1881 8055 out-door and thirty- 

mImoI P There are temples of Devi, 

the 1879’fl ^laruti, most of which were destroyed by 

he?d ""built. A ^fair is 

held every year in Margshirsh (December- January). 

The iron bars in the windows of the mdmlatddr’s treasury are the 


of Tuesd..ys, twelve fall-moons, nine days 
October), and five days of the of bright half of Ashvin (.September- 

bright half of Chaitm. “ ^ ^ eleventh to the fifteenth of the 
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barrels of Arab gans or jizaih, wbicb were taken from Mulber fort Chapter XIV. ^ 
in 1818.^ In 1665, Satana was noticed by Thevenot as a considerable places oflnterefC 
town on the highroad about half way between Surat and Aurang- 
abad. At Satana Thevenot met the Bishop of Heliopolis on his way 
from Siam to Surat and France.* 

• Sa'ykheda, on the Godavari, three miles south of Khervadi SirKHEDA. 

railway station and ten south-west of Niphdd, is a well built town 

of 2014 people belonging to the Vinchurkar. The population consists 

chiefly of Brahmans and traders. There are several temples on the 

banks of the Goddvari and a well built flight of steps leads to the 

river. The town has a post office and a school and is one of the 

chief cattle markets in the district. 


Stlivar, village, about four miles south-east of Niphad railway 
station, has a remarkable group of memorial stones. 

Memorial stones are found all over the district and are specially 
numerous near the Sahyadris. One group of unusually large stones 
occurs at Ohausale, eight miles north-west of Vani in Dindori. As a 
rule these memorial stones vary in height from three to six feet, and 
are cut square generally about a foot across. The faces are carved 
with rude figures, sometimes of one or more men on horseback, 
sometimes armed with swords. There are great varieties of figures on 
foot, some of them armed, and they vary in number from one to three 
and even four. They occasionally hold each other’s hands. Some wear 
the waistcloth ; others, apparently children, are dressed in petticoats. 
Sometimes rude inscriptions are carved under figures. The stones 
somewhat resemble the old stones which have been found in some 
Scotch graveyards. The people say that they were raised by villagers 
and that they do not necessarily mark the spot where the dead were 
buried or burnt. The custom seems to have prevailed among all the 
cultivating classes especially among Kunbis, Kolis, and Vanjaris. 

Memorial posts are also found in some places. They are of all 
shapes. The figures are generally fewer and the carving poorer than 
on the stone slabs. Sometimes stones and posts are found side by 
side. Both are worshipped and smeared with red paint on memorial 
or shrdJdha days. The stones are highly reverenced and preserved, 
but the posts seem to be allowed to fall into decay. In no case have 
stones or posts been found which are said to mark an old battle-field. 
As a rule, they are close to a village but not connected with any 
temple or holy spot. They are always said to be memorials of 
ancestors and the practice of erecting them is said to be still observed. 
In some of the western villages there are posts with a small shrine 
at the top containing an image enclosed with glass. These are not 
common nor monumental and belong to the Bhils.® 

Sinnar, a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Sinnar 
sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 7960, stands on high level 
ground, on the Poona and Ndsik road, about seventeen miles south- 
east of Nasik. It is surrounded by a mud wall part of which on the 
eastern side is in ruins and contains but few large modern houses. 


Shivae. 

Memmrial 

Stones. 


Memorial 

Posts. 


SiNNAB. 


* Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S. ^ Voyages, V. 320, 

* Mr. W. Bamsay, C.S. Compare Mr. W. F. Smclair, C.S., in Ind. Ant. 11.200-202. 
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In 1843 Sinnar had a population of 6740, and in 1872 of 10,044, 
of whom 9445 were Hindus, 595 Musalm^ns, and four Christians. 
The apparent decrease of 2084 in the 1881 census is due to the 
fact that the 1872 returns included the population of the 
neighbouring hamlets, which, though belonging to the revenue unit 
of Sinnar, are at some distance outside the municipal limits of the 
town itself. Of the 1881 total, 7363 were Hindus, 525 Musalmans, 
eleven Christians, and sixty-one Others. 

The earliest historical mention of Sinnar appears to be as 
Sindiner in a copper-plate of a.d. 1069.^ According to tradition 
Sinnar was founded by a Gauli chief, Rao Shinguni, perhaps the 
Seunendu of the copper-plate, about 700 years ago. R4o Shinguni’s 
son Rao Govind is believed to have built the splendid temple 
outside the town on the north-east, at a cost of £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,000) and called it GovindesWar or Gondeshvar. It 
is a shaiv panchdyatana or group of five temples, within a large 
enclosure, the central temple being dedicated to Shiv, and of 
the smaller shrines the two to the north of the enclosure are 
dedicated to Narayan and Ganpati, and the two to the south to 
the Sun and Mahdshakti. The central temple, though much out of 
repair, is one of the finest in this part of the country, being covered 
with rich sculpture. On the north-west of the town is the temple 
of Aieshvar, a Shaiv shrine said to have been built about a.d. 1450. 
It had originally a hall or sabhdmandap, all of which, except four 
beautifully carved pillars, seems to have been carried off to bund 
or^ repair other structures. The shrine remains, but without the 
spire or shilchar. Some 200 years later Sinnar became the head- 
quarters of the chief oflBcer of the Emperor of Delhi in these parts, 
and its population greatly increased. Later still it was the seat of 
government of Amritr^o Deshmukh, who was appointed head of 
fourteen sub-divisions^ by the Moghal Emperor. In his time the 
population of Sinnar increased. He is also said to have built the 
town walls and thrown a masonry dam across the river. The 
Deshmukh s mansion or vdda is still the largest building in the 
to^, and contains within its outside wall many separate 
collections m houses, now let to distinct families irrespective 
ot caste. The present head of the family (1883) is named 
Amntrao. About 1790, Sindher appears in Maratha records as the 
head-quarters of a sub-division in the district of Sangamner with a 
yearly revenue of about £2900 (Rs. 29,000).2 

weaving robes or sddis and a few 
° ^^’^o^inner, Sinnar has no trade 

A laro-e /I almost entirely agricultural. 

by means of channels 

whicr^nitP the two rivers, the Shiv and the Dev 

which unite close below the town. It yields splendid crops of 
sugarcane, plantains, betel leaves, and ricef* crops o 


A.‘ laLt cf ■ Sindar by the peasantry. Mr, J, 

^ Mr, H E Cooke P S » MarAthds, 2.39. 

a. n. Cooke, C.S. Survey Superintendent’s Report, 5th October 1874. 
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Besides the usual sub-divisional offices, Sinnar has a municipality, 
a subordinate judge’s court, a dispensary, a post office, and two 
vernacular schools. A weekly market is held on Sundays. The 
municipabty, which was established in 1860, had in 1881-82 an 
income of £182 (Rs. 1820), almost exclusively raised from a house- 
tax, and an expenditure of £172 (Rs. 1720), most of which was spent 
in conservancy and road improvements. The dispensary, which was 
established in 1873, is in charge of an hospital assistant, and in 1881 
had 4705 out-door and eleven in-door patients at a cost of £136 12s. 
(Rs. 1366). In November 1822 forty insurgents assembled in Sinnar, 
and were joined by twenty -five more. Their leader, one Krishna 
Kuver, gave out that their object was to gain possession of the 
village of Kankari, about ten miles to the south-west of Sinnar, 
but this was probably part of a larger scheme. All were captured 
at Kankari and on giving up their arms and horses were released. 

Thengoddi, on the Girna, about five miles south of Satana, with 
in 1881 a population of 1481, has a subordinate judge’s court and a 
post office. 

Trimbak, more correctly Tryambak, or the three-eyed, a name 
of Mahadev, is a small but far-famed place of pilgrimage, with in 
1881 a population of 3839.^ It is a municipal town, at the base of 
an easterly spur of the Sahyadris, about twenty miles south-west of 
Nlisik, with which it is joined by a part-gravelled part-metalled 
road built in 1871 from local funds and private contributions. The 
road winds, with many ups and downs, past the precipitous 
scarps of the Anjaneri range, which continues till the semicircular 
wall of hills is reached which encloses the town of Trimbak. Below 
are the buildings of the town ; then a sloping hill-side covered with 
brushwood ; then a sheer wall of rock crested with bushes, and a 
back ground of npper slopes covered with coarse grass converging 
in a ridge On the left, that is on the east, are many curiously 
shaped hills split into peaks, cones, ridges, and blocks. The 
ancient outline of the village of Trimbak is broken by cultivated 
patches which now occupy the sites of old houses. The village 
consists of houses with small walled gardens or courts and of irregular 
rows of buildings which here and there form a street. In other parts 
there are many large well built houses, some of them with richly carved 
wooden pillars and eaves. All are on well raised plinths, and have 
deep verandas ; the roofs are tiled and have a great pitch and far 
projecting eaves, and some of the houses have weather-boards as a 
further defence from rain. The tiles are flat with turned-up edges 
like those at Ndsik and Poona. One line of road is paved with 
stone to allow Trimbakeshvar Mahadev’s car to be dragged in 
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* The Shiv ling at Trimbak is the ninth of the twelve great lings in India. 
The others are : Amareshvar near Ujjain ; Bhimdshankar on the Sahyidris about 
thirty miles south-west of Junnar ; Gautameshvar unknown ; Keddreshvar in the 
H i m alayas ; Mahikdl in Ujjain ; Mallikdrjun on the Shrishail hill in Telingana ; 
Omkdr in the Narbada ; Rdmeshvar in Rdmeshvar island near Cape Comorin ; 
Someshvar in Somndth-Pdtan in Kdthidwdr ; Vaidyandth at Devgad in the Sdntbal 
district in Bengal ; and Yishveshrar at Benares. Indian Antiquary, II. 15, note 1, 
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procession, and within the last six years most of the more frequented 
roads hare been payed by the municipality.^ 

The 1881 census showed a population of 3839, Hindus 3684, 
Muhammadans 130, Shr^vaks sixteen, and Christians nine. A 
large proportion of the Hindus are Brdhmans connected with the 
temples, mostly beggars or pilgrims-priests, tirthopddhydyas. They 
also own the hereditary village accountantships of the neighbouring 
villages in Nasik and Igatpuri. There are five subdivisions, 
Tajurvedis with about 150 houses, Heshasths and Konkanasths 
with 75 each, Kannavs with five, and Karhadds with two. Most of 
them are well-to-do.^ Besides Brahmans there are several classes 
of traders and a large number of shop-keepers. The greater part of 
the population consists of Koli husbandmen.* 

Although it is only three miles in a direct line from the main line 
of the Sahyadris, Trimbak is almost completely shut from 
western breezes by the intervening hill, on which the hardly 
accessible fort of Trimbak is built. The fort is 4248 feet above sea 
level and about 1800 above the village. Towards the village the 
hill on which the fort stands presents at the foot a steep slope of 
fragments of trap rock. Above the slope is a sheer, in some places 
an overhanging, cliff, probably a thousand feet high. In the 
northern spur is a gap called the great Vindyak Khind,'* and in the 
southern face is a cleft known as the Great Gate or Mahddarvdja 
which served as the main entrance to the front. The bottom of»the 
basin is uneven; it is partiaUy cultivated and in parts is 
swampy.* Its shut-in position and its want of drainage make the 
village of Trimbak unhealthy, and sickness, especially fever, is 
common. Cholera sometimes appears at the great fair and some 
outbreaks have been very fatal. After several healthy seasons cholera 
broke out in 1865, but the yearly fairs were over and little harm was 
done. Since 1 865, though there has been a great increase in the 
number of pilgrims,® no serious epidemic has occurred either at the 
yearly fairs or at the great twelve-yearly gathering.'^ 

^ The water supply is almost entirely from ponds. There are in all 
eight ponds in and around the village, but only two of them are 
^nsidered to give good drinking water. These two are the 
V isoba pond at some distance from the centre of the town on the 
^uth and not much used, and the Gangdla on the west. The 
Gangala is a large pond with stone-lined banks, and holds enough 
water to remain pure ; it is much used by pilgrims who, besides 

bathe and wash their clothes in the 
poncL it IS ted by springs which never show signs of failing. The 
overflow of the pond is the source of the Trimbak branch of the 
’o avan, w ich, though not the highest, is the sacred source. The 
stream is led to a temple in the middle of the village, where 


^ Sanitarj- Commissioner’s Report for 1865, 270 
» Commmsioner’s Report for 1865, 270 

Sanitary Commissioner’s Report for 1805 269 


» Mr. R. E. Candy, C.S. 

‘ Mr. H. F. Silcock, C.S. 
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it feeds a large cut-stone pool, the Kushaoart, considered by Hindus 
to be a specially purifying bathing place. The municipality clear it 
every May, but by December its water is again very filthy. 

The wastage and leakage of the Gangala pond flow through the 
village in a channel lined with cut-stone masonry, with at short 
intervals steps leading to the water. The bed of the channel is 
used as a dust-bin by the people of the neighbourhood. The flow of 
water runs low as early as October, and ceases in the hot season. 
In passing through the village the water becomes very impure, the 
last defilement being the ashes of the dead, as the burning-ground 
is only a short distance below the town. 

During and for a short time after the rains a small stream trickles 
from one of the numerous fissures on the face of the scarp of 
Trimbak hill, and flows from a cow’s month under a small stone 
image of the goddess, which stands in a niche, and is the chief 
object of worship. This is held by the people to be the source of 
the Godavari. The water from the cow’s mouth disappears 
mysteriously on the hill and re-appears in the Kushavart pool, and 
hence the superior holiness of this pool. The municipality, which 
was established in November 1866, had, in 1881-82, an income of 
£238 and an expenditure of £294. The village contains a post 
office. 

Three fairs are held every year, two at the temple of 
Trimbakeshvar,^ on i\xe Kartik full-moon (October- November) when 
about 6000 people assemble, and on Magh vadya chaturdashi or the 
great Shivaratri (February- March) when about 5000 people assemble, 
and one at the temple of Nivrittinith on the eleventh of the dark 
half of Paush (January -February) attended by about 3000 people 
chiefly cymbal-players.^ Trimbakeshvar’s, the chief and most 
noticeable temple in the village, was built by the third Peshwa 
BdlAji Bdjirdv (1740-1760) on the site of an older but much humbler 
shrine. Before its doors stand large lamp-pillars or dipmdls 
furnished with numerous branched brackets on which lights are 
placed on holidays. Nearer to the temple door, under a light and 
elegant carved-stone pavilion with ornamented roof, rests the 
great bull or Nandi. A square outer hall or mandap of massive 
proportions, having a door on each face, stands in front of the 
shrine. Porches with separate roofs, but with the same entablature 
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* According to a local account the origin of the sacredness of Trimbak was that 
Brahma and Vishnu disputed about MahAder, Brahma ridiculing and Vishnu extolling 
him. To settle their dispute they arranged that they should travel in different 
directions, Brahma in search of MahAdev’s shoulders and Vishnu in search of Mahidev’s 
feet. They agreed, if the search of both proved fruitless, to admit that Mahadev was 
truly great. Vishnu travelled till he was weary but found nothing. Brahma 
returned with two suborned witnesses to prove that he had found the shoulders. 
Enraged at this deception MahAdev cursed Brahma and said he would have no 
followers. Brahma in revenge forced MahAdev undergroiind when Trimbak hill at 
once rose 2000 feet above the town. In time a temple was built to MahAdev under 
the title of Trimbakeshvar. The same story is told at length from the Skanda Purdn 
in Kennedy’s Hindu Mythology, 271-273. 

^ The NivrittinAth temple is said to have been founded by an ascetic about 700 
years ago, before Trimbak was inhabited. 
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and comice as the hall, stand out from it. The doorways of the porches 
are richly ornamented with cusped arches, upon carved side-posts 
supporting a strongly projecting entablature, above which, round 
both the porches and the outer hall, runs a double cornice and frieze, 
sculptured with elaborate minuteness. The roof is formed of slabs 
rising in steps from the architraves. These slabs are curvilinear 
externally j and each supports a discoid termination, the shape of 
which in every case is related to that of the dome which it surmounts. 
Above the discoid terminations is a lotus-like finial which gives 
what grace it may to the flattened domes of these ponderous 
structures. The great tower of the temple covering the shrine 
rises behind the outer hall. The ground-plan is what may be 
called a broken square, heavily and thickly buttressed. An 
excessive solidity of appearance is given by the form of the 
buttresses, which spread at the base, and seem to root the whole 
building to the ground. The face of every buttress is niched and 
every niche is filled with carved figures of men and animals, with 
flowers and scroll-work crowded everywhere. The far-projecting 
entablature and deep cornices cast their strong shadows, and add 
to the rich and massive appearace of the whole. Above the cornice 
rise numerous spirelets of the same shape and proportions as the 
great spire, the conical layers of which are each surmounted with 
a carved ornament. The spire itself rises to a great height. It is 
crowned with a proportionate terminal and supports a brightly 
gilt pot or kalash.^ Besides land assessed at £2 18s. (Rs. 29) the 
temple has a Government cash allowance of £1200 (Rs. 12,000) a 
year, and receives offerings from pilgrims valued at £400 {Rs. 4000). 
About 1865 the Vinchur chief presented the temple with a gaudily 
painted car, to be drawn by worshippers on the fair days. 

The management of the temple is in the hands of a family of 
Brdhmans named Jogalekars. Under the Jogalekars are four men 
called TungArs who live in the temple, clean it and wait on the god, 
renewing all perquisites except ornaments and money which are taken 
by the Jogalekars.^ The god, who wears a golden masque, is fed 
three times a day, at eight in the morning, at eleven, and at eight at 
night, on food provided by the Jogalekars. At nine at night the god 
is dressed and every Monday he is taken out in a palanquin. Besides 
the mam temple there is a smaller one in the fort which enjoys 
a yearly Government cash allowance of £16 (Rs. 160). Once in 
every twelve years when the sun enters Leo, or Simhaath? a great 


WoodhaU’s Miscellany, I. 418 . 

regarding these^pfrq^^^® "tTc Tungiirs and the temple-managers 

nei clothes cvc?^^ fte soiWd dof BhoMhe dressTdin 
refuse to do this and wash then’s 

are worn out. Mr. H. F. Silcock C .S ^ Tungdrs do not get until they 

earthen pot on the feefof vlman thf poured water from his 

in all directions till it was checked hv incarnation of Vishnn. The water flowed 
later times Trimbak became the resiXmre matted hair in the way. In 

requested the sage to bring Ganna on ^ Gautam. The BiSmans 

waters, but he refused. One dav IMrv might bathe in her purifying 

Gautam used to create rice for h^ il-u * S'"®™ the field where 

rite lor his daily use. Gautam drove off the cow and gave it a 
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fair is held at the source of the Groddvari.* The fair lasts for about Qiapter ZIT. 
thirteen months and is attended by 150,000 to 200,000 pilgrims pja«es oFLitmtt; 
from almost all parts of India. Many shops are opened during the 
fair by Nasik shopkeepers, who sell grain, cloth, copper and brass T btmbak . 
vessels, and the , numerous articles wanted by a miscellaneous 
crowd. 

About 500 years ago, before Trimbak village was founded, pilgrims PUgrimg. 

had to put up at Anjaneri, and even after Trimbak became inhabited 
the inconvenience of a dirty zigzag road and the fear of marauding 
parties prevented any great number of pilgrims visiting the place. 

Since the opening of the railway, and especially since a road has been 
made to Nasik, the number of pilgrims has immensely increased.® 

As a rule pilgrims do not stay for more than fourteen days. 

Some lodge in the town where wealthy men have built caste rest- 
houses, but most in the fields round the town. The pilgrim goes 
through the prescribed bathing and worship, and then visits the 
chief objects of holiness in and about the town. He bathes in the 
Kushavart pool® and after bathing goes to worship Trimbakeshvar 
Mahddev, but is not allowed to enter the temples unless he is 
a Brdhman. A feast to the temple Brahmans completes the 
ordinary round of observances. If the pilgrim has come to perform 
shrdddha or commemorative ceremonies he must keep several other 
observances. After shaving and throwing the shaven hair in the 
small square Gangala pool, the pilgrim goes to bathe in the Kushdvart 
pond. After bathing he makes some balls of rice if he is a Brahman, 
or of wheat-flour if he belongs to another caste, and performs the 
usual shrdddha ceremonies, a Brdhman officiating and reciting sacred 
texts. After having gone through the ceremonies, he throws the 
balls, if of rice into a pool called the Kanchan pool, and if of wheat- 
flottr into the Gangtila pool, and then goes to worship at Mahfidev’s 
temple. 

On completing the other observances, the pilgrim goes to see the 
different objects of worship, He first visits the source of the 
Goddvari. Leaving the town and passing west to the foot of the 


blow with a stick from which it died. Anxions to cleanse himself from the sin of 
cow-killing the sage began to perform ceremonies and to propitiate Mahidev. 
The god, pleased with his penance, released Ganga from his matted hair and striking 
her against a stone gave her leave to go down on earth. As the water was coming 
down the sage Gautama gave it a circular motion by turning it round with a blade of 
high grass ; thus arose the kushdvart or itaa/i-tum^ pool. As this happened when 
the sun was in the zodiacal sign of Leo, a special fair is held once in eveiy twelve 
years when the sun enters that sign. The date of the descent of the river from the 
Trimbak or, as it is locally called, BrahmAdri hill, is given as Saturday the tenth day 
of the bright half of Mdgh (January-February) in the tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, 
during the era of king M&ndhAta, after two hundred thousand years of the Krita or 
first cycle had passed. Compare Kennedy’s Hindu Mythology, K6 - 258. 

' So well known is this fair that the word GodAvari is ordinarily used in GujarAt 
for the numeral twelve. 

2 It is computed that about 250,000 pilgrims visited Trimbak during the last 
Simhasth which lasted from the 13th of September 1872 to the 11th of October 1873. 
The railway returns show for NAsik Boad station in 1873 a total of 284,761 passengers 
against 118,189 in 1868 and 151,380 in 1878. 

“ Bathing in the KushAvart pool may go on for days, but on the first day the 
pilgrim must give all his clothes to his priest or upadhya. 
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hill he finds a flight of steps built by Karamai Hansr^j, a rich 
Lohana of Bombajj the same who built the steps which lead 
to the Elephanta Caves and the large temple near the Byculla 
railway station in Bombay. These steps, 700 in number, lead right 
up the hill. They are well built of masonry and cement, are of an 
easy slope, and have protecting walls on either side. There is a 
space in the middle so that pilgrims go up by one side and come down 
by the other. At the top to the left is a broad platform protected 
by a retaining wall. From the back of this platform, which is a 
sheer cliff about 300 feet high, water drips and flows through a stone 
cow’s mouth into a small reservoir. A priest constantly attends 
and dresses the cow’s head with leaves and flowers. Close by is 
a shrine of Devi. To the west of the platform a path runs along 
the hill-side to Gorakhndth’s cave, where lives a much respected 
Kanphata Gosavi. The platform commands a striking view. 
Below lies Trimbak town with its temples and sacred bathing 
places. Across the plain winds the thin silvery streak of the 
Godavari flowing between high banks for about four miles.^ Against 
the horizon stand the heights of Saptashring (4659), and close at 
hand rises the fine hill of Anjaneri (4295) surmounted by a rock like 
a crouching lion. 

On the plain, between Trimbak and Anjaneri, are a monastery 
or math and a pond called the Praydg tirth where the Nirbani 
Gosavis live. It was from this monastery that the procession of 
naked ascetics used to walk to the Kushavart reservoir in Trimbak 
village. The men walked three abreast with banners flying and 
gold and silver trumpets blowing, while crowds looked on in 
admiration. Besides the Nirbdnis other wandering ascetics come 
from all parts of India to the great twelve-yearly fair. These 
are Niranjinis, Habanis, Ddasis old and new, Kanphatas, and 
Nirmdlds. Except the Nirmalds all these classes are worshippers of 
Shiv and have each a math. The Nirmalas are Sikhs and Vaishnavs. 

Though the great 1872 fair passed without a crime of importance 
earlier festivals were often scenes of riot and bloodshed. In 1837, 
notwithstanding the presence of four companies of a Native regiment, 
there was a serious disturbance. In 1861 quarrels arose between 
the Nirbanis and Udasis, as the Udasis imitated the Nirbdnis and 
stripped themselves naked to walk in procession and bathe in the 
Kushdvart pool. The Nirbanis said they alone had the right to 
bathe naked and that other ascetics ought to wear a cloth round the 
waist. The dispute ended in a fight in which sticks and stones were 
freely used. In 1872 thirty-seven of the Bhil guard from five 
neighbouring treasuries were collected to make the necessary police 
a^angements. The chief danger of a riot was from the rivdry of 
the different classes of ascetics, each of whom wished to Imve 


1 It is at the village of Chakori, about five miloo 
that the river assumes any considerable sire Tt ho • of_ Tnmbak, 

the amphitheatre of hills west of Trimbak This Kikri which rises in 

and flows throughout the year while the Trimh o h source of the Godivan 

F. Silcock, C.S. ^ “ Tnmbak branch is dry by January, Mr. H. 
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their procession on the opening day. It wan arrange that each 
procession should move at a different time of the day. One band 
of Nirmdli Gosdvis from the Panjdb, who visited Trimbak for the 
first time, were prevented entering the temple and were maltreated 
by some Trimbak Brahmans who were arrested and punished. The 
Udasi Gosavis from Upper India made great efforts to be allowed 
to hold their naked procession, bat strict orders were issued and no 
attempt was made. 

Trimbak fort, which is 4248 feet above the sea, is described in 
1818 as on a scarp so high and inaccessible as to be impregnable 
by any army or artillery however numerous or well served. The 
hill was ten miles round the base and about four miles round 
the top. The scarp, which varied in height from two to four 
hundred feet of perpendicular rock, surrounded the hill in every part, 
leaving no points except two gateways. The chief gateway through 
which the garrison received their stores and provisions was on 
the south.^ The north gateway was only a single gate, the 
passage to which was by narrow steps cut out of the rock, and wide 
enough for only one person at a time.^ This passage was cut four to 
six feet in the rock, and had nearly 300 steps, each furnished with 
side grooves or niches. These grooves were required to hold on by, as 
at half way up and after, it was hazardous to look back down the cliff 
which had 600 to 700 feet of a sheer drop. The top was surmounted 
by a building through which a six-feet wide passage wound about 
twenty feet in the rock. The mouth was protected by a double 
gateway, fixim which the further ascent was through a hatchway. 
These winding stairs were covered by the buUdmg whose beams 
crossed the stairs overhead, and which, if knocked down, would only 
add strength to the place by burying the passage gateway. The 
head of this passage was defended by two towers connect^ by a 
curtain, in which was the gateway. The height of the hill was not 
so great on the north as on the south side, but it rose more abruptly 
and the ascent was steeper. Besides the gateways there were a few 
towers and works on different parts of the hill, but their position 
did not seem to have been chosen with a view to increase the 
strength of the fortress. The magazines and almost all the houses 
of the garrison were cut in the rock. At the foot of the scarp, and 
at a short distance from the passage leading to the north gate, was 
an old village in ruins. 

Trimbak with N^sik is said to have been governed by a brother 
of Ramchandra (1271 - 1308) the fifth of the Devgiri Yadavs.® 
In the Musalmdn histories of the Deccan, Trimbak is always 
coupled with Nasik, and it is still the practice to speak of the 
two places as Ndsik-Trimbak. The earliest known mention of 
Trimbak is in 1629, in the third year of Shdh Jehdn’s reign, when 
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* Lake’s Sieges, 99. The entrance to the south-west was by a large and well built 
gateway, with recesses one within the other for a distance of about 300 yards, and 
inclining in its principal and last gateway to a nook or angle formed of two 
projecting precipices of the hill, completely securing this gateway from any efifeot of 
artillery. From the tops and battlements of the gateway all approach to it was 
impossible and hopeless. Mar&tha and Pendh^ri Summary, 178. 

’ Lake’s Sieges, 78. f Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection (2nd Ed.) 63, 
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a force of 8000 horse was sent to conqner Nasik, Trimbak, and 
Sangamner.i In 1633 mention is made that the Ahmadnagar or 
Nizamshdhi commandant of Trimbak fort offered his services to the 
Moghals.^ In 1635 a force of 8000 men was sent against the forts 
of Junnar, Sangamner, Ndsik, and Trimbak.® In 1636, after his 
defeat at Mdhnli, Shabji agreed to deliver Trimbak fort along with 
Tringalvadi, Harishchandragad, and others, to lOian Zaman, the 
Moghal general.* About 1680 Trimbak (Tirmek) is mentioned as a 
sub-division of Sangamner which was a district of Aurangabad. A 
manuscript quoted by Orme, apparently of Moghal times, describes 
the river Ganga as coming from the Konkan hills on which Tirmek 
is built, passing through the middle of the Sangamner district forty- 
miles (20 kos) to Gulshanabad or Nasik. Numbers of Hindus from the 
most distant parts are said to come every year to Trimbak to bathe 
on the day the sun enters the sign of the Scorpion. Every twelfth 
year the multitude was much greater and some came on every day 
of the year. The pilgrim tax yielded a large sum and belonged to 
the commandant of Trimbak fort. The rock out of which the Ganga 
springs had been fashioned into a cow’s month.® In 1682 Aurangzeb’a 
generals advanced from Aurangabad to Nasik-Tirmek, nesur the 
source of the river Ganga, and their detachments reduced several 

{ )osts on detached hills.® In 1684 one of Sambh^iji’s generals gained 
eave to go with the troops under his command to bathe in the Ganga 
at Ndsik-Tirmek, as according to their belief every Maratha was 
bound to wash at least once a year in the Ganga, and in preference 
at Nasik-Tirmek.^ In 1716 Shahu demanded that the Moghals 
should restore Trimbak fort to the Mardtbas.® The demand was 
refused and the fort seems to have remained with the Moghals till 
1720 when the whole of Khdndesh passed to the Nizdm.® In 1730 
the fort was captured by Kohs,^® but the Nizdm recovered it and 
held it till 1752 when it was taken by a Mardtha oflScer.^^ In 1750 
Tieffenthaler mentions Trimbak as a good fort on the bank of the 
Godavari.^® In 1767 Trimbak is mentioned as part of the territory 
which Madhavrav Peshwa agreed to give to his uncle Raghunath 
Rdo.*® In a revenue statement, prepared from Maratha records of 
about 1790, Trimbak is entered as a sub-division in the Sangamner 
district yielding £848 (Rs. 8482) .i* 

During the Mardtha war of 1818 Trimbak, Rdjdhair, and Mdlegaon 
were the only Ndsik forts which offered resistance to Colonel 
McDowell s force. Marching from Nasik on the 22nd of April 
Colonel McDowell’s detachment halted half way to Trimbak, while 


® Grant Duffs Mardthis, 40. 


* Elliot and Do-srson, VH. 10, 11. 

3 Elliot and Dowson, VII. 52. 

* Elliot and Dowson, 60 ; Grant Duffs Mardthis, 52, 

“ MSS. quoted in Orme's Historical Fragments 285-286 

e rent’s*’ ' Orme’s Historical Fragment*, 14S. 

10 ^ * ® Mard this, 197. » Grant Duffs Mwdth^ 200, 206. 

Transactions Bombay Geographical Society, I 243 
Grant Duff’s Marathds, 276. 

thlt Geographique de I'lnde, I. 482. The editor notices 

Trimnck » r- appears in Rennell’s map (1788) asNdsiok- 

Tnmuck. L* Grant Duffs Mardthds, 339. “ Waring's Mardthie, m 
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the engineers went ahead to reconnoitre and summon the fort to 
surrender. As the party approached the village of Trimhak the 
enemy left it and opened fire from the guns on the north side of 
the fort which were numerous and well served. They afterwards 
made a sally on the party but were at once driven back. The 
same evening a reconnaisance was made of the south gateway which 
was on the other side of the fort and at a considerable distance 
from the village. The commanding engineer Lieutenant Davies 
recommended an attack on the north gate.^ The plan of attack was 
to silence the fire of the enemy’s guns, particularly those which bore 
on the ruined village, and for this purpose to erect a battery for the 
heavy ordnance at the northern side of the bottom of the hill, then 
to occupy and form a lodgment in the village at the foot of the 
north gate, to erect a battery in the village for four six-pounders 
to batter the gateway, and thence to carry the guns up to the 
gateway by hand as had been done at Rajdhair fort. At the short 
distance of about 100 yards it was hoped that the towers and 
curtains of the gateway might be demolished, and that the troops 
might advance to storm the breach under cover of the fire of the 
batteries and of musketry from the post in the village. At all 
events, it was hoped that a lodgment so immediately under the 
gateway would alarm the garrison and induce them to surrender. 

To cut ofE from the enemy aU hope of escape by the south side, 
and to distract their attention, two six-pounders and a howitzer 
were detached and established as high up the hill and as near to 
the south gate as the nature of the ground allowed. 

The attack began on the 23rd, At eight in the morning the 
detachment took its ground before the fort, and the whole of the 
intrenching tools and materials collected for the siege were carried 
into the village to the place chosen for the engineer’s store. At 
four in the evening a detachment of fifty Europeans, fifty irregulars, 
and 150 horse with two six-pounders, marched frpm camp to take a 
position opposite the south gateway. With them was a working party 
under an oflicer of engineers, consisting of a small detail of sappers 
and miners, thirty pioneers, and fifty litter-bearers, provided with forty 
wicker-cages or gabions and 2000 sand bags. A battery for the two 
six-pounders and a place of arms for the troops were prepared 
during the night, and one of the guns was carried up and placed in 
battery. For the operations on the north side a working party was 
got ready of half the corps of sappers and miners, fifty Europeans, 
100 litter-bearers, and about 100 lascars. As soon as it was dusk, the 
battery and place of arms were laid out, and when it grew dark the 
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’ The reasons for the engineer’s choice were, that although the ascent to the 
north gate was more difficult than to the south gate, there was but one line of works 
to destroy, a point of great consequence, as the detachment had only six-pounders 
with which to effect a breach, as it was impossible to carry heavier guns up the hU!s 
on either side. A second reason was the iCdvantage offered by the village of Trim- 
bak and other ruined villages at the foot of the scarp in constructing batteries and 
giving cover to the troops. A third reason was that the road leading to the south side 
of the fort was impracticable for guns, and the wells on that side had been poisoned. 
Lake’s Sieges, 99-100. 
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working party advanced and began operations.^ At twelve at night 
the relief for the working party arrived in the trenches, consisting 
of the remaining half of the sappers and miners, fifty sepoys, 400 
pioneers, and 200 litter-bearers. Owing to the rocky nature of the 
ground it was necessary to carry the earth for the battery from a 
distance. It was deemed therefore advisable not to relieve the old 
working party but to keep both at work, and thus, by great -labour, 
the works were finished a little before daylight, and four heavy guns, 
two eight-inch mortars and two eight-inch howitzers, were got into 
battery. During the night the enemy fired occasionally on the 
working party from their different guns, but no casualties occurred. 

On the 24th the battery opened at daylight and with great effect, 
BO that in three hours all the enemy’s guns were silenced, and it 
was found on reconnoitring that they had left the mined village. 
This induced the commanding officer to attempt a lodgment there at 
midday instead of waiting till night as had originally been intended. 
The working^ and covering® parties for this service were ordered 
to parade at noon in rear of the work. From some misconception 
of orders the covering party advanced three quarters of an hour 
before the time ordered and before the working party were ready ; 
and instead of remaining quiet under cover of the walls and houses, 
they attempted to force the gateway and the bluff rock 200 feet in 
perpendicular height. 

The enemy opened a Very heavy fire of jinjals, rockets, and 
matchlocks, and rolled large stones on the assailants. When the 
working party arrived they tried in vain to establish themselves. 
At the same time the British battery discontinued firing as the 
artillerymen were worn out by twelve hours’ incessant labour and 
the working party were forced to retire with loss behind the walls 
of the village where they remained till night when a battery for four 
Bix-pounders was completed. During the afternoon of the 23rd, 
the enemy, fancying from the desperate enterprise of that morning 
th^ an attempt had really been intended by the narrow passage, 
^d behe^g that neither rocks, walls, nor artillery could stop 
t eir assailants, lowered one of their number by a rope, who, when 

’ f commandant was willing to treat 

wi o onel McDowell. The usual demand of the payment of 
^ and refused. About six in the morning of the 

garrison came down, and terms were 
arranged for the surrender of the place, the garrison being aUowed 


rock a few inches ’below*^ the work was formed proved to he a bed of 

instead of forming a sunken batteiv^’nT rise to great additional labour. For 
constructed; but the greatest ir^’nn^ intended, an elevated one had to be 

the impossibility of lo-i^ring the traUs of t*he ® arising from this circumstance was 
form an inclined plane for tL whel of it necessary to 

sufficient elevation to bear on the uimer 8*’''® 

2 The working party coWed gateway. lake’s Sieges, 99-106. 

100 litter-bearers, under two engineer miners, eighty pioneers, and 

and 2000 sand-bags. engmcer officers. They were provided mth 100 gabions 

13th Regiment of ^^ls“|l(ative°Inffim^^ Royals and the Ist Battalion of the 
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to retire with their arms and private property. In the course of 
the day the garrison turned out. There were about 535 men, 
Eajputs and Mardthds with a few Sidis or Abyssinians. It was 
arranged that they should leave by the south gate, but so well 
had it been secured inside by heaps of stones that they were not 
able to clear a way for themselves before three o’clock in the 
aftemoofP. Within the fort were found twenty-five pieces of ordnance, 
from a thirty-three down to a one-pounder, with a sufficiency of 
ammunition.* The loss in taking this important fortress amounted 
to thirteen Europeans and' nine natives, including two officers. 
This loss was small, but the state to which the heavy guns and 
their carriages was reduced was a serious inconvenience. There 
were no means of replacing them. The siege of hill-forts was parti- 
cularly destructive to gun-carriages. - To give the pieces sufficient 
elevation it was necessary to sink the trails into the ground. Where 
this, as at Trimbak, was impracticable from the rocky site of the 
battery, the wheels had to be raised on sand-bags. 
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The fall of Trimbak so alarmed the commandants of the other 
forts that sixteen strong places surrendered without resistance.^ The 
occupation of so many forts caused serious embarrassment. No 
regular troops could be spared, and irregulars raised for the purpose 
were unworthy of trust. The temporary use of irregulars could not 
be avoided. At the same time application was made to Brigadier- 
General Dove ton for more Native Infantry, who ordered two 
companies of the second battalion of the 13th Begiment to join 
from Jdlna with all expedition.* 

Two months after the surrender of Trimbak fort, Trimbakji 
Denglia tried to retake it by surprise. Only a few men of the 1 3th 
Madras Native Infantry, commanded by a SnbhedAr, had been left 
in the fortress. One morning the sentries at the north gate were 
asked to admit a band of pilgrims who wished to worship the 
source of the Goddvari. They were admitted without suspicion. 
Before all of the party had entered one of them attacked the sentry. 



* On examining their guns the artillery of the enemy was not found so unscientific i - i 

u their practice seemed to show. Several shells that had been brought from Daman i 

in the time of the Moghal government were lying about. Some of these being filled 

with loose powder, without a fuze or any other stopper, were run down with the 
usual charge of powder, ,and fired on the British. The gun gave a double report, as 
tile shell burst the moment it left the muzzle. The assailants could not imagine 
What was the cause of the double report as they were never able to see where the shot 
struck or what became of it. The mouth of the gun was torn to pieces. Summary 

Mardtha and Pendhdri Wars, 184. •* 

‘ These sixteen places were, Achla, Ahivant or Ivatta, Bahula, Bh4skargad, . 

Ghargad, flarish, Hatgad, Kantra, Koledhair, Kanhira, Kiivnai, MArkinda, Rdmsej, 

Bivlya-Jdvlya, TringalvAdi, and Vighera. All these forts were visited and reported 
on by Captain Briggs immediately after their surrender. Ammunition and stores were 
found in Bhiskargad, Kantra, Edmsej, and Vighera. Ahmadnagar Collector’s MSS. 

File VI, Inward Miscellaneous. 

* Blacker ’s MarAtha War, 321-323. The guns used in the reduction of Trimbak 
fort were, two iron eighteen-pounders and two iron twelve-ponnders, eight six- 
ponnders, two eight-inch and ^o five and a half inch mortars, two eight-inch and 
two five and a half inch howitzers. The ammunition expended was 254 eighteen- 
ponnd shot, sixty -six twelve-pound shot. 111 eight-inch shells, 40 five and a half 
inch shells, and 2200 pounds of gunpowder. The stores used were 8000 sand-bags, 

200 gabions, and 50 fascines. Lake’s Sieges, 105-106. 
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wbo, at the cost of his life, succeeded in closing the gates. The 
garrison, immediately alarmed, overpowered the few who had 
gained admittance, and the rest of the' pilgrims, in the narrow 
flight of steps leading to the north gate, s^ered severely from 
stones dropped on them from above.^ 

The Brahmans of Trimbak played a seditions part d ^ ng the 
1857 mutinies. At their instigation a party of Bhils and*Th&kur8 
attacked the Trimbak treasury on the night of the 5th of December 
1857, and some of the men who took part in the rising hid 
themselves in the hills round Trimbak. The hills were seairched 
and among the men who were made prisoners a Thakur named 
Pandu acknowledged his share in the outbreak and stated that he 
and his people had risen under the advice of a Trimbak Brilhnaan 
whom, he said, he knew by sight and could point out. Another (rf 
the prisoners confirmed this story and promised to identify the 
Brahman. Mr. Chapman, the civil oflicer in charge of the districli 
who knew that the rising and attack on Trimbak had been organized 
by Brahmans, had brought all the Brahmans of Trimbak into his 
camp and ranged them in rows, but no one had come forward to 
identify the leading conspirators. Pandu was called and told to 
examine the rows of Brahmans and find out whether the man who 
had advised his people to revolt was among them. Pandu walked 
down the line and stopping before a Brahman, whose face was 
muifled, asked that the cloth might be taken away, and on seeing 
his face said that he was one of the Brahmans who had persuaded 
the Thakurs to attack Trimbak. Then the other Thakur who had 
confessed, was called in, and walking down the line picked out 
the same Brahman. Next morning this Brahman was tried, found 
guilty, condemned to death, and hanged.^ 

Tringalva'di Fort, 2893 feet above the sea, stands six miles 
north-west of Igatpuri and four miles north of the Thai pass. It 
was visited by Captain Briggs in 1818. He found the path up the 
lower ptirt of the hill long and easy. The scarp of the rock was 
low and a flight of good steps led up its face. There was a second 
approach on the other side of the hill but it was jMirposely stopped 
with stones and earth.® In 1636 Tringalvfidi fort is mentioned 
among the places which Shahaji, Shivajfls father after his defeat 
at Mahuli in Thana was forced to make over to the Moghals.^ 
Tringalvadi is one of the sixteen fortified places which surrendered 
to the British on the fall of Trimbak in April 1818.® Tringalvddi 
has several caves and a ruined temple of Brahmadev with a Sanskrit 
inscription dated a.d. 1344 {Shah 1266).® 

Va gliera, about twenty-three miles north-west of Nfisik and about 
ten miles north of Trimbak, is a fort and hill station, 3812 feet 
a ove sea evel. It differs from most Nasik hill-forts in its waving 


* Lake’s Sieges, 110. 2 

Miscellaneoi^*^'^X Ca^af’ Collector’s Pile, Inward 

de^^cerirrWluVrea Strm^^^^^^^ thought the latter road the better suited fo, 

Blackcr’s Maratha War, 322 note 2. « Br.’ List of .Sthi^'rian Remains. 
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and conical shape, and in being almost all covered with grass, except 
on the west, where is a very steep descent.^ Captain Briggs, who 
visited Vaghera in 1818, rode without diflSculty to the foot of the 
scarp, where were a few houses occupied by part of the garrison. 
The way up the scarp was steep and difficult. It led to two 
tolerable gateways the outer of which had bastions. The water- 
supply in the fort was ample. There was no want of thatched huts 
for the garrison, but there were no bombproofe for ammunition or 
provisions.* Vaghera is one of the sixteen fortified places which 
surrendered to Colonel McDowell’s force on the fall of Trimbak 
in April 1818.* When it was taken it had a large quantity of 
ammunition and stores.* 
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Vani, thirt^n miles north of Dindori and about three miles south 
of the Saptashring hiU, was once the head-quarters of a petty 
division. In 1881 it had a population of 3102, chiefly traders and 
Brahmans. 


Vani. 



The earliest mention of Vani is as Van in a copper-plate, dated 
A.D. 930, of the Bashtrakuta king Gfovinda III.® The old site of 
Vani is said to have been at the base of Ahivant fort, about five 
miles to the north-west of the present site. According to the local 
account, about a.d. 1478 (Shale 1400) Ganpatr^ Janardan, the 
Moghal commandant of Ahivant fort, seeing that great injury was 
done to Vani and its people by cannon b^s fired from Ahivant 
fort on Mehvdais and other freebooters, settled Vani on its present 
site, and built a small fort to the west of the new settlement. In 
1760, when the N^isik forts passed from the Moghala to the Mardthds, 
Dhodap took the place of Ahivant, and the people of the village of 
Ahivant went and settled at Vani, greatly increasing its population. 
In a statement prepared from Maratha records, about 1790, Varia, 
perhaps Vani, appears as the head-quarters of a sub-division of 
Sangamner next to Nasik with a yearly revenue of £11,710 
(Rs. 1,17,100).« 

Near the fort built by Ganpatrao was a small reservoir and a 
temple of Mahdlakshmi. After the temple fell to ruin the image 
of Mah^lakshmi lay in the fort till, when Vani ceased to be the 
local head-quarters, it was taken to Nasik. To the east of Vani is 
a temple of the Saptashring-nivasini goddess. The goddess is 
believed to have come from the top of Saptashring to help such of 
her devotees as could not climb the Saptashring hill. The present 





* Mr. J. A. Bainea, C. S. * Captain Briggs’ Report, 20th Jnne 1818. 

’ Blacker's MarAtha War, 322 note 2. 

* The details -were. Of arms six guns, 166 muskets and bayonets, and 300 gun- 
cartridges ; of ammunition 800 lead jinjal balls, seventy -nine cartridge boxes, 
ten cwts. (22 badrahs) of gunpowder, 256 round shot, sixty gmi chains, forty-two 
chargw of grape, and one large flint bag. Of miscellaneous articles there were three 
images, one of gold weighing twenty -eight tolAs worth about £56 (Rs. 560), and two 
of silver, one worth £4 &j. (Rs. 43) and the other £1 2s. (Rs. 11) ; 408 red jackets, 
thirty-six blue 
carpenter and 
Report. 

° Jour. R. A. Soc. (Old Series), V. 352. See above p. 185 note 1. 

‘ Waring’s MArAthas, 239. 


turbans, eight stands of colours, four drums, nfty-eix pieces of soap, 
blacksmith^s tools, and an old tent. Appendix to Captain Briggs’ 
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temple was built about 1780 by a Shenvi named Shridbar 
Laksbman, the agent or vahivdtddr of Gropikabdi, the mother of 
Mddhavrao the fourth Peahwa (1761-1772), who lived at N^ik 
and enjoyed as her private allowance the revenues of the petty 
division of Vani-Dindori. Shridhar also built two reservoirs near the 
temple and threw a dam across a small stream in the neighbourhood. 
To the west of Vani is a Hemddpanti temple of Agastyeshvar 
MahadeVj and a temple of Tilbhandeshvar Mahadev, the latter built 
by the same Shridhar Lakshman. Near the Tilbhdndeshvar temple 
are three reservoirs, a dam over the Dev river, and a large rest- 
house, all built by the same Shridhar Lakshman. The jewels 
of the Saptashring goddess, which are valued at about £8000 
(Rs. 30,000), are kept at Vani, and a large fair is held here 
every year immediately after the April full -moon fair on Saptashring. 
Vani has a vernacular school and a weekly market on Tuesdays. 


At Chansale, about eight miles north-west of Vani, is a group of 
unusually large memorial-stones.^ 

Vincliur in Niphad, four miles south of L^algaon the nearest 
railway station, with which it is connected by a bridged and 
metalled road, is the residence of the chief of Vinchur, a first class 
sardar. In 1881 it had a population of 4890 or 431 fewer than in 
1872. Vinchur was ginnted as a military or saranjdm estate to V illial 
Shivdev,® an ancestor of the present chief, who distinguished 
himself at the capture of Ahmadabad in 1755. It is surronnded 
by a mud wall in fair repair, and contains a few good houses. The 
population is chiefly agricultural, but there is a small trade in cotton 
goods. There is a weekly market on Fridays.® 

The chief of Vinchur is a Deshasth Brahman. He is a first class 
Sardar and a Companion of the Order of the Star of India. He 
holds forty-five village . in Ndsik, three in Ahmadnagar, and two 
in Poona, with a population of about 30,000 and a yeariy rental 
of about £7300 (Rs. 72,700). He settles without appeal such civil 
suits as arise among the people of his villages, and in ciiminal 
matters has the powers of a first class magistrate. 

Yeola, the head-quarters of the Yeola sub-division, with in 1881 
ajTOpulation of 17,685, is a station on the Dhond and Manmad 
railway, fifteen miles south of Manmad and 162 miles north-east of 


The 1872 census showed a population of 17,461. Hindus 12 026 
4910, .nd 625 OtteV The 1881 eTwS 

w an increase of 2^. Of these 12.635 were Hiodns. 4972 
Musalmans, and seventy-eight Others. 

nerauaSrnumbpr^ oneRdghoji Pdtd 

favoSle tei ms of craftsmen to settle by offering them land on 

to its nianufactura 

position on .he railwa, helps Teola, 


* See alxive, p. G47. 


- Grant DutTs Mardth.ts, 283. 
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men have settled in it, some of the Leva Sanbi caste from Gnjardt 
and others from the Nizdm’s dominions. There is a large silk 
trade employing about 7000 persons of both s^es. About £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,000) worth of raw silk and the same amount of silk thread 
are yearly imported. The exports amount to £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) 
worth of silks and about the same amount of thread. There is a 
considerable manufacture of gold and silver wire and thread, for 
which about £150 (Rs. 1500) worth of gold and £2000 (Rs. 20,000) 
worth of silver are imported every year. These manuhictnres 
employ about 3500 people. In 1876 the exports were valued at 
about £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000). The railway returns show an 
increase in passengers from 25,805 in 1879 to 49,873 in 1881 and in 
goods from 3068 to 3424 tons. At the time of its foundation 
Yeola was under the Emperor of Delhi ; it subsequently passed to 
the Rajas of Satara, and then to the Peshwas. Madhavrao, the 
fourth Peshwa (1761-1772), gave it and several other villages in 
military grant to Vithal Shivdev, the ancestor of the present chief 
of Vinchnr. The present chief still enjoys the revenue of the 
lands attached to the town, but has no authority within town bmits. 
The town is surrounded by a ruined mud wall and its streets, 
which are comparatively broad and well laid out, are clean and 
good repair. A municipality was established in 1858. In 1882-83 
it had an income of about £2749 (Rs. 27,490), derived from 
octroi duties and a house-tax, an expenditure of £1294, and an 
incidence of taxation of about 2a. Si^d, (Rs. If). The water-supply 
is from a well with an abundant spring about a mile to the 
north of the town. From the well the water is led by a drift-way 
and piping to five reservoirs within the town. The well has been 
Imught by the municipality for £50 (Rs. 500) and about £900 
(Rs. 9000) have been spent in bringing the water to the town. It is 
proposed to increase the water-supply from the Khirdisati pond, 
about nine miles north-east of the town. The works, which are 
estimated to cost about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), will probably be 
begun in 1884 and. finished in 1886. 

The Mdlegaon and Ahmadnagar high-road passes close to the 
west of the town. Besides the ordinary snb-Avisional and police 
c^ces, Yeola has a subordinate judge’s court, a post office, and a 
dispensary. The dispensary was opened in 1868. In 1881 it treated 
7434 out-patients at a cost of £170 (Rs. 1700). A market is held 
on Tuesdays outside of the town on a well shaded site. It is 
attended by about 5000 people, some of whom come ^ from great 
distances. A large amount of business is done ; during 1882-83, 
2500 head of cattle and 3200 sheep were sold.^ 


1 Mr. H. E. Cooke, C.S. ; Mr. E. C. Morrieson, C.S. 
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Abhira EjllgS : dytiasty of (A.D. 100), 183, 580, 
624. 

Abhona : survey settlement introduced (1869), 
253-257 ; 646. 

Account Books : 118. 

Achla : fort, 414, 441, 447. 

Acquisition : (1818-1878), 205. 

Ad : fort, 441, 447. 

Administration : see Land Administration. 
A dminis trative History : see History. 

Agastya : sage, 181. 

Ages of People : 35. 

Agricultural Population : 90.* 

Abalydbdi: Holkar queen (1765-1795), account 
and N4sik buildings of, 513 and note 1. 

Ahir Brdhmans : 38. 

Ahirgaon : place of interest, 414. 

Ahivant : pass, 130 ; fort, 415, 441, 447. 

Ain Mokdsa : portion of the chaxUh, 207. 
Akabarou : perhaps Surat, 634. 

Alang : fort, 441, 447, 449. 

Alcock : Mr. J. B., 19 note 1. 

Alka Palka = hills, 420 and note 2. 

Ambegaon '• temple, 416. 

AmboU Anibai : track, 129. 

Anandveli : viUage, 9, 193, 416, 536. 
Andhrabhrityas = early Deccan rulers (b c. 200 - 
A.D. 200), 181, 183,611-614,620-624. 

Anhilvada Kings = 185 and note 3. 

Andrews : Major, 196, 197. 

Anjaneri : Range, 6, 183 ; hill, fort, bungalow, 
remains, 416-419, 441, 417. 

Ankai-Tankai : pass, 131, 196 ; fort, history, 
caves, 419-424, 430, 441, 444, 447. 

Apardnt = or Konkan, 183 and note 2, 631. 

Arab : 26 ; moneylenders, 194 ; mercenaries, 197, 
198, 314, 450-451, 456 note 1. 

Arable Land : 90. 

Aram : river, 10. 

Arbitration ; court, 312. 

Aspect ; 2-5. 

Assessment: Sinnar villages measured (1771) and 
assessed (1783), 208 and note 5 ; assessment on 
B 23—84 


plough and on unmeasured plots styled mundBkdt 
and iikds or thikds (1818), 208 and note 3, «1 t ; 
bigha, 209 and note 1 ; Mar4tha system, 209, 210 ; j-. ■ ; 
6 xed by crop and not by bigha, 210 note 3 j 
survey introduced and Government demand re. 
duced (1840-1847), 211 ; British system and rates 
(1818 - 1826), 211-213 ; special water rate abolish- 
ed and garden and dry-crop rates reduced ,< 
(1833-1837), 213 ; rates too high and survey begun 
(1838), 214 ; survey rates introduced in ChdndcHr .. 
(1840- 1842), 219-220.inDindori(1842-43),221-222, -J 
in Sinnar (1843- 1845), 223, in Nisik (1844-45)*. ' 

225-226, in Pdtoda (1846-47), 229-230, in hiU oip i 
ddnp village3(1840-1860), 230-245,inPeint(18®), 
245-248, in M41egaon, BdgUn, Jtykheda, anA 
Abhona (1868-69), 248-257; revision survey- 
in plain or desA villages (1871-1876), 257-27^ 
and in hill or ddng villages (1875 - 1880), 280-291^ 
Auudba : stronghold, 424-425, 441, 447. ',Ci- 

B. ^ 

V a J 

Bdbbulua ; pass, 127. i-P 

Bdglfin : tract, 4, 184, 188, 189 ; survey settlement 
introduced (1868), 250-253; sub-divisional de- v-i 
tails, area, aspect, climate, water, history, land . ' 7 * 
revenue, stock, holdings, crops, people, 399-407. ^ 

Bahaiji : title of BAgUn chiefs, 184 and note 8 . 
Bahirugad •. fort, 443 note 1, 

Babmani : rulers, 187, 535. 

Bahula : fort, 425, 441, 443 note 1. 

Baines : Mr. J. A., 1 , 24 note 1, 26 note 1, 416 
note 5, 432 note 2, 444 note 1, 447 note 2, 4^ 
note 1, 449 note 1, 450 note 1, 459 note 13, 648 
note 1 . 

Bair&gis : beggars, 73. 

Bdjir&O : Peshwa, 40 note 4. 

B&Uiji : NAsik temple, 507 -509. 

Balance Sbeet : 321, 325. 

Bdngaon : old temple, 425, 

Bdnganga = river, 8- 
Bankers : HS. 

Biri : pass, 131. 

Barkbandia : pass, 129. 

Belgaon-kurbe : railway station, 138, 425. 

Beld&rs : stone-masons, 67. 
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Bell-metal ;■ 153. 

Bells : Portuguese, 519 and note 1. 

Berads ; labourers, 67. 

Betel-leaf : cultivation of, 104, 105. 

Bhadrakali ; Kasik temple, 520-521. 

Bhagoji Naik ; a rebel, 199, 202, 204 and note 1. 
Bhagvanlal Indraji ; Pandit, 54i note l. 

BhdmtaS : a wandering class, 66, 67. 

Bhaadardara : lorest reserve, 424. 

Bhangis ; scavengers, 72. 

Bkaavad ; pass, I2S. 

Bkaradis •• beggars, 73. 

Bhaskargad ; fort, 425, 441. 

Bkat : pass, 130. 

Bkats : bards, 55. 

Bhavar ; pass, 130. 

BMls : early tribe, 26, 61 ; massacre of, 194 ; dis- 
turbances of, 202 - 204 ; village watchmen (1SS2), 
209 ; cruniiial classes, 314. 

BMlkliand : pass, 130. 

Bhogte : fair, 426. 

Bhois : fishers, 57 . 

Bhojapur ; place of interest, 426. 

Bhorgad •• see Dhair. 

Bhajaris 1 grain-parchers, 60. 

Bigha : 208 and note 4, 209 and note 1, 212 and 
note 4. 

Birds 1 23-24. 

Births : 343. 

Bitangad ; fort, 441, 447. 

Blankets : weaving of, 170, 177. 

Blights : 105. 

Bohords ■■ Musalman traders, 77. 

Bor or Pimpri : pass, 129. 

Borrowers ; 117. 

Bonndaries ■■ l. 

Bowel Complaints ; 337. 

Brahmakshatris i writers, 43. 

Brahmans 36-43, 475 ; rebels, 201, 660. 

Brass and Copper Workers : caste, condition, and j 
wages of craftsmen, metal used, tools, articles j 

made, 145 - 153, 486-487. ! 

Bridges ; 133. .I 

British: administration (1818-1881), 105-204. !' 

211-214. 

Brokers : 115. 

Buddhism : 181, 184 and note 1, 607, 62a 
Bnrnds : hamboo-splittcrs, 59. 

C- 

Calico-printing ; 175. 

Capitalists: 114, 141. 

Carpet-making •. 169. 

Cattle Disease : 342. 

Caves : 417 note 1 ; Ankai-Tankai Prahmanical, 
421; Jain, 422-424 ; Ch. nJ bar .l.iin, . 


I 442 note 5, 445 ; Sit-l’s, 515 ; L.akshman’s, 538 ; 
Pindu Lena Buddhist, 541 -6.39, 644, G61, 
Census Details : 33-36. 

Cesses ; 212 and notes 2 and 3 ; 213. 

Chalukyas : (a.d. 500), 184. 

Chambhars : tanners, 68, 71. 

Chdmbhdr Lena : Jain caves, 426-428, 537. 
Chdmpaner : 145 note 4. 

Chandor : pass 130 ; suffered greatly under Mar.!- 
tha mle, 211; surv-ey (1840-1842), 218-220; 
revision survey (1871-1874), 257-264 ; sub-divi- 
; sional details, area, aspect, climate, water, history, 

I land revenue, stock, holdings, crops, people, 407- 
; 413 ; town, mint, population, fort, history, 428- 

I 4 31, 441. 

; Chandor Yadavs ; (a.d. 850-1060), 185, 430. 

■ Chandradityapnr : old town, 185 and note 4, 430. 
Chandrya ; pass, 129. 

Chapman : Mr. F. s., 200 , 660. 

: Charles ; Mr. F, L., 26 note 1. 

Chashtana : founder of the K4tbiaw^r Eishatrapas 
(b.c.IO-a.d.5), 616, 617, 619, 620. 

Chatarsingh : see Saptashring. 

Chauler : fort, 431, 441, 443, 444. 

Chausdla : timber mart, 431. 

Chauth : Maratha claim to one-fourth, 191, 207. 
Chikalvohol : temple, 431. 

Chillies ; 105. 

Chinch : pass, 130. 

Chip : pass, 128. 

Chirai : pass, 128. 

Chitpavan Brahmans ; 40. 

Chivtia : pass, 129. 

Cholera : 296 -301, 337, 338 ; rites for abatement of, 
520 - 521 ; temple of goddess, 522. 

Christians ; 85-87. 

Civil Justice : (1760- 1818), 304 and notes 1 and 2. 
CivU Suits .309-311. 

Climate : 13 -15, 337, 466, 650. 

Coins : 183 and note 5, 535 note 3, 616-618, 619, 
624. 

Communications : see Roads. 

Community ; 3.3. 

Condition of the district: 188 , 189, 198, 199, 

208, 210, 211, 213, 214, 294, 295. 

I Cooke : Mr. H. R., 15 notes 2 and 3, 26 note 1, 90 
i note 1, 640 note 1, 649 note 2, 663 note 1. 
j Cotton : raw, 101, 137, 498 ; goods, 167-168. 

{ Courts : Nhsik, 308. 

I Craftsmen ; 120, 143, 484 - 488. 

! Crimes and Convictions •• 319, 320. 

I Criminal Classes : 31.3-317. 

Criminal Justice (1760-1818), 304 and notes 1 
and 2, 305, 306. 

Crop Area : Oi. 
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Cultivators : 120, 482. 

Currency : 115. 

D. 

DaUy Life : 32-33, 474. 

DilM : tillage, 97. 

Damangangi : river, 7. 

DdngS : tract, 3 ; the, or hill villages, survey settle- 
ment and reports (1840- 1860), 205 note 1, 214, 217, 
230-245 ; revision survey (1875-1880), 280-291. 
Dama : river, 8, 9. 

Dasapura : perhaps Dasora in^Mdlwa, 571, 605, 
636. 

Davidson : Lieutenant, afterwards Captain, 214. 
Davies Lieutenant, 196, 197. 

Deaths : 343. 

Debtors : 118, 119, 310. 

Desh : tract, 3. 

Deshmukh : see Hereditary Officers. * 
Deshpande = see Hereditary Officers. 

Dev : stream, 8. 

Devldli : station barracks, 132, 431, 542. 

Devlane = temple, 431 -432. 

Devrukha Brdhmans : 40. 

Dhair : fort, 441, 447 , 641 - 642. 

D hangars : herdsmen, 56. 

Dharnikot : town, 182. 

Dhodambe : temple, 432. 

Dhodap : hill-fort, 210 note 3 ; approaches, village, 
ascent, fort details, history, 432-436, 441, 444,447. 
Dhors : leather-workers, 72. 

Dindori: survey (1 842 -43), 220-222 ; revision sur- 
vey (1874) 260-264, (1875) 281-284, (1880) 

289-291 ; sub-divisional details, area, aspect, 
climate, water, history, land revenue, stock' 
holdings, crops, people, 388 - 394 ; town, 436, 

Disease = 337. 

Dispensaries ; 341. 

Distance of Courts ; 309, 

Distribution of People : 27. 

District Officers : Collector and his assistants 
(1882), 206-207. 

Disturbances •• Peint (1857), 388. 

Doharis : leather-workers, 72, 486. 

Dol ; pass, 130. 

Domestic Animals : 19 -21. 

Drdksh : grape vine, 102. 

Dravid Brdhmans = 42. 

Dress = 29, 30. 

Dridhaprahar.; Chdndor YAdav ruler (A.D. SOI?), 
185, 430. 

Durgadevi : famine (1396 - 1407), 105. 

Dyeing: 170-175. 

E. 

Early Hindu; tribes, 20 ; trade routes, 125; 
history, 181. 


Earthen Mounds ; Panchvati, 516 ;'Malhar, 534; 

Govardhan-Gangdpur, 539-540. 

Education ; see Instruction, 
j Eledchi : pass, 129. 
i Excise Bevenue ; 321-324. 

Expenses ; 31, .32. 

Exports : (A.D. 247) 136 ; modem, 138, 140. 

F. 

Pairs : 141, 415, 430, 460, 517, 541, 597, 639, 645, 
651. 

' Fallows : 97. 

Famines : (1.396-1407; 1791-92; 1802- 1804; 1824; 
1833 ; 1845; 1860-1863; 1876-77), 105-113; 
(1804), 195; (1629-1630), 189; (1747), 192. 
Famine Prices ; 193. 

; Fazl Lutfnllah : Mr., 75 note 1. 

, Ferries ; 8, 134. 

Fevers : 337. 

Field Tools ; 92. 

Finch : English traveller”(1610), 450. 

Fish : 24 - 25. 

: Floods : 133, 519, 646. 

I Forests ; 16 - 19. 
i Forts : see HiU-forts. 

I G- 

I Gdg : pass, 130. 

' Gdikwdr : 48 note 1. 

j Galna : fort, description, view, history, 436-439, 
i 441, 444. 
i Ganga ; see Goddvari. 

i Gatkul : lands held in the absence of the heredihuy 
j holder, 209 .and note 4. 
j Gaundis : masons, 52. 

i Gautamiputra : Andhrabhritya ruler (B. C. 6), 
183 and note 1, 544, 553, 559, 561, 611, 614, 
620 - 623. 

: Gavlis : cattle-breeders, 57. 

' Gaz : a length measure, 212, 213 note 1. 

GeU ; Archdeacon (1860), 441, 447. 

Geology ; ii-l3. 

■ Ghadsis ; temple musicians, 55. 

' Ghargad : fort, 439, 441. 

Ghdtandur : pass, 129. 

! GhAt Mdtha Country : 8. 
i Ghisddis ; tinkers, 52. 
i Ghisdrds : see Saikalgars. 
i Ghoti : railway station, 439. 

I Girl Schools : 321. 
i Gima : river, 3, 9. 

Girvdn Parishad ; Sanskrit society, 336. 
Glasspool : Lieutenant, 202. 

Godivari ; river, 7 -9, 468; irrigation project of, 
95. 
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Golak Brahmans : 4i. 

Goldsmid •• Mr., 214 . 

Gold Thread : 162 , 167. 

Gondhalis = beggars, 73. 

Goods : railway, 138-139. 

Gopdls : beggars, 74. 

Gora Bam ; N.lsik temple, 506. 

Gosavis : beggars, 73, 490. 

Govardhan Brahmans ; 26, 41. 
Govardhan-Gangapnr : old village, 8, 183, 538- 
541, 636-637. 

Govind III : EAshtrakuta king (A.D. SOS), 185, 
457, 661. 

Graham ■■ Lieutenant, 200. 

Grain Advances ; 119. 

Gram : 110. 

Graves NAsik, 534 note 1. 

Groundnuts : 104. 

Guavas ; 103. 

Gujars ; traders, 46. 

Gujardt Brdhmans : 43. 

Guns : old, 443, 458, 

Guravs ; drummers, 54. 

H. 

Hailstorms : 14 note 4. 

HdlemdrS : shoemakers, 72. 

Halvdis : sweetmeat-sellers, 60. 483. 

Haku^ri : Andhrabhritya ruler {ax. 70), 590, 611- 
614. 

Hanmant ; pass, 131 . 

Harish ; fort, 439, 441, 443 note 1, 447. 
Harishchandragad ; fort, 447. 

Hdrsol •- disturbances in, (1857-1859), 201, 202. 
Hatgad fort, 440, 441, 458. 

Hemddpant ; DevgiriYAdav minister (1271 -1308), 
186 and note 2. 

Henry Lieutenant, 199-200, 534 note 1. 
Hereditary Officers : 209 and notes 3 and 6, 211. 
Hetkaris ; husbandmen, 49. 

Hijdas = eunuchs, 55. 

Hill-forts : estates granted to their commandants 
in MarAtha times, 210 and note 3; sulKluedby 
the British, 210 ; details, description, history, 
remains, 441 -444. 

TTill : Major Green, 198. 

Hingue = wood-carved mansion of, 494-495. 
Hislop : ^fr Thomas, 195. 

History: Political, early Hindu (b. c. 200 - A. D. 
1295), MusalmAns (1295-1760), MarAthAs (1760- 
1818), British (1818-1882), 181-204; Adminis- 
trative, MusalmAn, ilarAtha, 207-211 ; British 
management (1818-1882), 211-303; summary of 
British revenue history, 211, 295. 

Hodges •- Lieutenant, 197. 

Holdings ■ 90- 


Homba : pass, 129. 

Hospital : 340. 

Houses : 27-29, 492-496. i 

Husbandmen : 90, 143, 482. 

I. 

Igatpuri ; 132 ; sub-divisional details, area, aspect, 
climate, water, hi.story, land revenue, stock, 
holdings, crops, people, 370-374; origin of the 
name, 444 note 1 ; town, railway station, work- 
shop, 444 - 445. 

Immigration ; 26, 27. 

Imports : (3rd century A.D.) 136 ; modem, 138, 
139, 140. 

Indian Millet ; 99. 

Indigo-dyeing : 170, 172. 

Indrai : fort, 441, 445, 447. 

Infirm ; the, 35. 

Infirmities : 341. 

Inscriptions : 419, 424, 435, 436, 437 and note 
1, 438 note 8, 445, 449 and note 4, 458, 461 and 
note 1, 504, 505, 507, 510, 517, 532, 535, 542-639, 
643, 660. 

Instruction = 329-336. 

Insurance : 115. 

Interest : 117. 

Intoxicating Drugs : 323. 

Investments ; 114, 115. 

Irrigation : 93. 

Ivatta : see Ahivant. 

J. 

Jails •• 320. 

Jimbutke : temple, 445. 

Jangams ; LingAyat priests, 74. 

Jdts : hibourei’s, 59. 

Jatmdli: p.v»s, 129. 

Jay : pass, 130. 

Jdykheda : survey settlement introduced (1869), 
253-257 ; old head-quarters, 445. 

Jews : 85. 

Jhorega : old sub-divisional head-quarters, 445. 
Jingars •• sadlers, 52. 

Jogis : begg.vrs, 74. 

Joh^ris : jewellers, 55. 

Joshis : beggars, 74. 

Justice: MarAtha system (1760-1818), 304 and 
notes 1 and 2 ; British (1818-1883), 307-313. 

K. 

Kdchau : pass, 130. 

Mchna ; fort, 441, 442, 445-446. 

EadvaKunbis : weavers, 53. 

Kddva •• river, 8, 9. 

Edghzis : MusalmAn paixir-makers, 81. 

Eahars ; fishers, 57. 
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Eaikddis ■ early tribe, 65, 315. |j 

Kalaikirs : tinners, 57. ! 

Kaldls : liquor-sellers, 60. | 

KalaR4m' Ndsik temple, 516-518. j 

Kalsu : story of, 446. i 

Kalsubdi: hill, 441, 446- 447. i 

Kalvan : sub-divisional d etails, area, aspect, j 
climate, water, history, land revenue, stock, , 
holdings, crops, people, 394-399 ; town, 447. j 
Ramd^this : labourers, 59. 

Eanidvisdd.r: Mardtha government sub-divisional 
officer or mdmlatddr, 209 ; revenue farmer, 210. 
Eanadds ■- Brdhmans, 43 ; husbandmen, 49. ' 

Eanchan : pass, 128, 130. I 

Kangaris ; early tribe, 61. i 

KanMra! fort, 441, 448. li 

Kankrala : fort, 441, 448. S 

Edimav Brdhmans : 41. i 

Eanoja Brdhmans : 42. ! 

Ednphdtds : beggars, 74. | 

Eantra ; fort, 441, 448. j 

Kapdleshvar ; Ndsik temple, 513.-514. j 

Eapnrthdla: monuments, Ndsik, 510. 1 

Karhdda Brdhmans : 40. | 

Karta Uamti : Ndsik temple, 515 - 516. | 

Kds : division of land, 208 and note 3. | 

Kdsdrs : coppersmiths, 51, 145. j 

Kasbans ; Musalmdn dancing-girls, 84. ' 

Kdshinath Itahddev Thatte ; Mr., 26 note l, 
90 note 1, 461 note 2. 

Edsth Brdhmans : 41. 

Edtdris : turners, 53. 

Kdthidwddis : potters, 60. 

Edtkaris ; early tribe, 65. 

Kdvnai = fort, 441, 448. 

Edyasth : Brdhmans, 41 ; I'rabhus, 43. 

Ehdravela : early Orissa king (n.c. 100), 613. 
Ehdtiks : butchers, 59. 

Khatris : weavers, 53. 

Ehervddi = village, 449. 

Khirdi : . reservoir, 95. 

Koledhair ; fort, 441, 449. 

Kolis : early tribe, 26, 61 ; corps of, 200, 204 ; 

village watchmen (1882), 207, 314 - 315. 

Eolhdtis : tumblers, 54. 

Komtis : beggars, 59. 

Konkanis : husbandmen, 47 ; Musalmdn traders, 
77. 

Eoshtis : weavers, 53. 

Eothi : river, 11. 

Eothnr = temple, 449. 

Erishna : Andhrabhritya ruler (b. c. 115), 592, 
611, 614. 

Eshatraps : early Kdthidwdr rulers (b.c. 10-A.D. 
260), 183 and note 4, 614-620. 


Enlang : fort, 441, 447, 449. 

Enlkarnis = village accountants (1882), 207 5 
(1818), 209 and note 5. 

EumbhdrS : potters, 51. 

Ennbis : husbandmen, 26, 47. 

Ennds = Ndsik holy pools, 525-526. 

Enttar ■■ pass, 130. 

L. 

Labourers ; 120, 121 . 

Labour Mortgage ; 121 - 122. 

Lace Work ; 180. 

Ladchi ; pass, 128. 

Ldds : Vanjdris, 62, 63. 

Lddsakkds ; traders, 46. 

LakarhdraS = Musalmdn wood-sellers, 79. 

Ldkhan ; pass, 130. 

Lakherds : craftsmen, 53. 

Lakshmau : pool of, 525 ; caves of, 538. 

Lamdns : see Vanjdris. 

Land : division of village lands into large unmea- 
sured plots or estates in early times and of the 
big plots into shares or liijhds in later times, 2^ 
and note 3 ; measured in Sinuar (1771), 208 and 
note 5 ; sheri, mirds, and gatl-ul lands, 209 and 
notes 3 and 4 ; spread of tillage after 1844, 211 ; 
measured (1818- 1826), 212-213 ; how to be mea- 
sured, classified, and assessed by the survey 
(1837), 214 ; surveyed and assessed (1840-1870), 
216 -291 ; tillage (1830-1882), 293, 303. 

Land Administration : 205 -303 ; EngUsh acqui- 
sition (1818-1878), 205 ; territorial changes 

(1818-1878), 205-206 ; administrative staff (1882) 
206-207 ; Musalmdn and Mardtha times, 207- 
211 ; British management (1818-1882), 211-303; 
British revenue history and condition (1818-1882), 
211, 294, 295; changes (1818-1826), 211-213; 
details (1818-1840), 213-214; land revenue 
(1818-1840), 215-216; survey (1840-1870), 214, 
216, 217 ; survey settlement in the Ndsik plainer 
dfsh villages (1840-1847), 217-230; survey set- 
tlement in the Ndsik hill or ddng villages (1840- 
1860), 230-245; survey settlement in Feint 
(1865) and in Mdlegaon, Bdgldn, Jaykheda, and 
Abhona (1868-1869), 245-257 ; revision survey 
in plain villages (1871-1876), 257-279; revision 
survey in hill villages (1875-1880), 280-291; 
survey results (1840-1882), 291-295; season 
reports (1850-1882), 296-302; tillage and land 
revenue (1850-1882), 303. 

Land Mortgages : 119- 

Land Bevenue : 321 ; see Revenue. 

Land Sales : 119. 

Language ; 27. 

Ldsalgaon town, 450. 

Levh Eunbis = weavers, 53, 663. 
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Libraries ; 33i. 

Ling^dna ; fort, 443 note 1. 

Lingayats ; traders, 46. 

Lig[U0r : manufacture of, 322, 323. 

Local Funds : 326, 327. 

Locusts : (1882), 211, 301-303. 

Lobdrs ; blacksmiths, 51, 484. 

Lonaris : carriers, 58. 

M. 

Macau: Colonel, 200. 

Macdonald Lieut. -Colonel, 195, 196, 197. 
Maclaran : Mr. F. B., 127. 

Madangad: fort, 450. 

Madhyandin Brahmans: 37 - 39 . 

Magisterial Staff ; 313. 

Mahdja : pass, 128. 

Mahuli : 447 , 656, 660. 

Mahmudi ■■ MusalrnSn coin, 459 and note 3. 
Maitrayani Brahmans : 4i. 

Malaharis : MusalmAn traders, 79. 

Malcolm : Sir John, 195. 

Malegaon : plundered by Arabs, 197 ; sur- 
vey settlement introduced (1863), 248- 250 ; sub- 
divisional details, area, aspect, climate, water, 
history, land revenue, stock, holdings, crops, 
people, 345-349, 441 ; town, fort, siege (1818), 
450-456. 

Malik Amhar : Ahmadnagar minister (a.D. 1600- 
1620), 189 ; his measurements, 208. 

MdUs: husbandmen, 47. 

Mdnhhdvs : beggars, 73. 

MdngS : depressed caste, 71 ; G^rudis, snake- 
charmers, 72. 

Mdngria : pass, 128. 

Mdnikpunj : fort, 441, 456. 

Maniad : river, 10. 

Manmdd : town, 457. 

Manure : 95. 

Mansurgadi : fort, 385 note 1. 

Mardthas : husbandmen, 47, 48 and note 1 ; 

rulers (1760-1818), 192-195. 

Mardtha inroads ; (I 67 O- 1760), 190-192. 
Mdrkand : pass, 130. 

Markets : I4l. 

Markhadi : pass, 128. 

Mdrkinda : fort, 185 and note 1, 441, 447, 457. 
Mdrvddis ■- Brdhmans, 43 ; traders, 44, 45. 
Materials : for NAsik administrative history, 
205 note 1. 

Maury a : rulers (e.c. 320 - A.D. 500) 182 note 1. 
Mdvalis : Deccan soldiers, 200. 

Meshris traders, 45. 

Mhdrs •• depressed caste, 67 ; village messengers, 1 
209. ' 


Millet : crop, 93. 

Minerals : I 6 . 

Mint : Chdndor, 429. 

Mirds : land held by hereditary tenants, 209 and 
) note 4. 

I Mochis : shoemakers, 72. 

1 Moho : pass, 129, 130. 

I Mokdsa : portion of the chauth, 207. 

1 Moneylenders: 116 , 211 . 

I Montgomery : Lieut. -General, 200. 

I Mora : fort, 458, 460. 

I Mordara : pass, 129. 

Moropant Pingle : Shivdji’s general (1671), 425. 

I Mosam : river, 10. 
j Mountains : 5-7. 

I Movements : 89. 

' Mnldn : pass, 130. 

Ij Mnlher : hill-fort, 210 note 3,441,444; details^ 
I description, history, 457 - 460. / 

1 Multdnis : MusalmAn traders, 78. 

I Mnnd division of lands, 208 and note 3. 

; Municipalities : 327-328. 

I Mnram : pass, 130. 

Murlidhar Mandir : Ndsik temple, 506. 
Mnsalmans : 26, 75-84; rulers (1295-1760), 187- 
189. 

Mutiny •• (1857-1859), 199-204. 

N. 

Ndgli: crop, 99. 

Nagpur : temple, 460. 

Nahapdna : Parthian Satrap (B.C. 40-10), 182 
notes 4 and 5, 571, 573, 574, 576, 578, 611, 
614-620. 

NdikanS : see Kasbans. 

Naikvaris : Musahndn servants, 83. 

Naital : fair, 460. 

Namdevs : devotees, 50 note 2. 

Ndmpur : fair, 460. 

Nanaghdt : statues, 611. 

Ndndgaon : su b-divisional details: area, aspect, 
climate, water, history, land revenue, stock, 
holding.^, crops, people, 349 - 353 ; town, 460-461. 
Nandivdles : beggars, 75. 

Nandnr : temple, 461. 

N dnsi : pass, 128. 

Ndr: stream, 7. 

Narnshankar ; Manitha general, 451 andhote 1 ; 

Nusik temple of, 519. 

Ndsardi : river, 8, 501. 

Ndsik : 181 and note 2; survey (1844-45), 223- 
226; revision survey (1874) 270-274,(1876-1878) 
284-288 ; sub-divisional details, area, aspect, cli- 
mate, water, history, land revenue, stock, hold- 
uigs, crops, people, 374- 381 ; town, description. 
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view, climate, hills, natural drainage, 461-467; 
divisions, sub-divisions, suburbs, 468-473 ; popu- 
lation, daily life, living, details, 473-491 ; houses, 
wood-carving, Hingne’s mansion, 492-496 ; roads, 
gates, trade, markets, shops, 496 - 499 ; ma- 
nagement, municipality, night-soil depot, water- 
supply, drainage, 500-502; temples, introductory, 
details, 503-521 ; bathing-places, holy pools, 522- 
526; pilgrims, ceremonies, ascetics, 527-531; 
Musalmin remains, other objects of interest, his- 
tory, 532-537 ; neighbourhood, Oasara pavement, 
Tapovan, Glovardhan-GangApur, waterfall, old 
burial mound, Someshvar’s temple, 537-541 ; 
Pandu Lena Caves, 541-639. 

Native Practitioners : 340. 

Naydongri : railway station, 638. 

Newspapers : 334. 

Nhavis : barbers, 56. 

Nikumbhavanshas: Hindu dynasty (1000-1200), 
186. 

Nilkantheshvar : NAsik temple, 505, 511. 

Nimbayat = village, 639. 

Niphdd: revision survey (1871), 257-260; sub- 
divisional details, area, aspect, climate, water, 
history, land revenue, stock, holdings, crops, 
people, 257 - 364 ; town, 639. 

Niralis ; weavers, 53. 

Nitrates ; 13. 

Nitre-makiiig : 179. 

Nattall : General, 2(X), 204 and note 2. 

o. 

Occupation: 36. 

Offences ; 313 ; 320. 

Qjhar Timbat ; canal, 94. 

Ornaments: 30. 

Osvdls : traders, 45 and note 4. 

0tS,ris : metal-moulders, 52 . 

P. 

P&hddis : husbandmen, 49. 

Paik: bullocks, 137. 

Paithan : old trade mart, 136, 181. 

Palasvibir ; pass, 128. 

Pilkhed : canal, 94. 

Palshe Brahmans : 26. 

PanchayatS : 304 and note 2. 

Panchratneshvar : Nisik temple, 505-506. 

Fdndn Lena Caves •- description, view, 541 -542 ; 
caves I. -II., inscription 1, 542-544; cave III., 
544-549, inscriptions 2-5, 548-561; caves 

IV. -VI., inscription 6, 562-564; cave VII., in- 
scription 7, cave VIII., inscriptions 8-9, cave 
IX., 565-567 ; cave X., inscriptions 10-15, 567- 




580; cave XI., inscription 16, cave XII., in* 
scription 17, 580-582; caves XIII., XIV., 
XV., XVI., XVII,, inscription 18, 583-588; 
cave XVIII, inscriptions 19-21, 589-591; cave 
XIX., inscription 22, cave XX., inscription* 
23-24, 592-597; caves XXI.-XXIH., 598- 

603 ; inscription 25, cave XXIV., inscriplions 
26-27, 604-606; remarks, paleography, history, 
order of caves, geography, 606-639, 

Pdngnls : beggars, 75. 

Panjabis : weavers, 53. 

Pdnjan : river, 10. 

Paper-making: 177-179. 

Par: stream, 7. 

PardesMs : BrAhmans, 43 ; labourers, 57. 

Pardbadi : pass, 131. 

Pardhis : hunters, 59. 

Parits : washermen, 56. 

Parsis : 85. 


Pasodi : village headman’s emoluments, 209 note 5. 


Passes : 127, 128 . 

Passengers ; railway, 138, 139. 

Patils ■■ village headmen (1882), 206-207; (1818), 
209 and note 5 ; revenue farmers, 210. 

Pdtharvats ; stone-cutters, 58. 

Patoda : survey (1846-47), 226-2.30 ; revision sur- 
vey (1876), 274-279. 

Pattab : stronghold, 424-425, 441, 447. 

Patvekars : craftsmen, 53. 

Peddlers ; 142. 

Peint •• chief, 190; survey settlement introduced . 
(1865-66), 245-248 ; sub-divisional detaUs, area, 
aspect, climate, water, land revenue, stock, 
holdings, crops, people, history, 381-388; town, 
disturbance, 2, 201-202, 384-388, 639. 

Pendbdris ; labourers, 59, 193, 210, 211, 314. 

Pilgrims ; 9 ; NAsik, 527-531 ; Trimbak, 6o3-65!C 

Pimpaldara •- pass, 130. 

Pimpalgaon Basvant : town, 640. 

Pimpri Sadr-nd-din ; tomb at, 445, 639. 

Pinjdrds : MusalmAn cotton-cleaners, 82. 

Pirjddds •- MusalmAn priests, 76. 

Pisol pass, 129 ; fort, 640. 

Plantains •- 103. 


ngbing : 92. 

ice : MarAtha system, 317-318 ; British, 319. 

t Offices : 135-136. 

atoes : 103 and note 1, 104. 

tinger : Major, 202. 

.tipsbdh : BAglAn chief, 188, 459 note 1. 

S8 • cotton, 457 » 

ces : 122 and 123, 210, 211, 213, 265, 272, 273, 

51, 282, 303. 

yate Schools : 333, 334. 

SeS : 1^' 
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Pnlnmdvi Vasishthiputra : Andhrabhritya ruler 
(B.C.5-A.D. 17), 544, 553, 557, 604, 611, 620- 
623. 

Pupils by Race ; 330-331. 

Putharji Naik : a rebel, 200. 

R. 

Eaghoji Trimbat Sauap ; Mr., 26 note 1, 461 
note 2, 465, 471, 511, 519. 

R^hud : pass, 130. 

Rihudi : pass, 130. 

Rabudvddi : pass, 129. 

Railways: 132-133; stations, 132; traffic, 138, 
139. 

Rainfall : 3, 14, 303. 

Rdjdhair : fort, 196, 441, 442 note 3, 445, 447. 
Eajdpur: pass. 130. 

Rajputs : husbandmen, 48. 

Rdmesbvar : see Jfdrushankar’s Temple. 

Rdmoshis watchmen, 72. 

Ramsay : Mr. W., 57 note 1, 420 note 2, 424 note p 
1, 442 note 4, 446 note 3. 

Rdmsej : hill-fort, 210 note 3 ; description, his- 
tory, 441, 442 note 3, 447, 641-642. 

Rashtrakutas : see Kdthods. 

Ratangad fort, 642. 

Rdthods : Deccan rulers (a.d. 300-970), 184. 

Rivals : weavers, 53. 

Rivlya-Jivlya : forts, 441, 447, 642. 

Riy EaraU : Anhilvada king (a.p. 1300), 187. 
Readers and Writers : 330. 

Reaping: 96. 

Rebels : 199. 

Records : burned in Ankai fort, 208 and note 6. 

Registration : 3ii. 

Religion : 33, 36. 

Reservoirs : 95. 

Rest-liouses = 135. 

Revenue: (1§18-1840), 214-216; (1840-1878), 
293-294; (1850-1882), 303. 

Revenue and Finance : 321-328. 

Revenue Farmers : 210 , 211 . 

Revenue System: Manttha, 207-211 ; British i 
(1818-1826), 211, 213 ; (1833-1837), 213-214. 

Eice : crop, 99. 

Biots : (1843, 1857), 199-204. 

Rivers •• 7- 10 . 

Roads: 113, 125-127, 187, 192. 

Road Traffic : 140. 

Robber Bands : 211 . 

Rotation : crop, 97. 

Endraddman : K4thiAw.4r Kshatrap (a.d. 16- 
A.D. 44) 183, 610, 617, 619, 624. 

S. 

Safflower : dyeing, 172-175. i 

Sahyidris : mountain range, 2. | 


I Saikalgars : Musahndn blacksmiths, 81. 

I Siler : fort, 441, 442 note 3, 444, 458, 459. 

I Silis : weavers, 53. 

Saptasbring : hiu, temple, reservoirs, fairs, 643 ■ 
646. 

Sardeshmukhi : 192 ; Mardtha claim to a tenth, 

207. 

Sirvajanik Sabbis : Political associations, 335- 
336. 

Satina: town, 646-647. 

Sitira Eijas : 48 note l. 

\ Sitavibanas : see Andhrabhrityas. 

Satmila : mountain range, 2, 6. 

Satti : pass, 128. 

Sival: pass, 128. 

Saving (Hasses : 114. 

Siykbeda : town, 647. 

Schools : 329. 

Season Reports : 213, 214, 295-303. 

Sects : see Religion. 

Selbiri : mountain range, 5. 

Sell : pass, 129, 130. 

Sbaranpur : Christian settlement, 85-87, 537, 
542. 

Sbenvi Bribmans : 41- 
Sberi : lands, 209 and note 3. 

I Shimpis : tailors, 50, 51. 

Sbir : pass, 129. 

Sbirsiri ; pass, 130. 

Sbiviji : 190, 191, 438, 442, 459. 

Sbivar : memorial stones and posts at, 647. 
Shopkeepers •• 142. 

Silcock : Mr. H. F., 417 note 1, 420 note 2, 652 

note 2, 654 note 1. 

Silk Stuffs : (1290), 182 and note 6. 
SilverThread: 162-167. 

SUk- weaving : manufacturers, description of silk- 
dyeing, sizing, warping, weaving, appliances, 
articles, 143, 155-162. 

Simnka Satavibana : Andhrabhritya founder 
(B.(;. 1.30), Oil, 612, 613, 614. 

Sinnar ; measured (1771) and assessed (1783), 208 
and note 5 ; 3ur\ ey (1843-1845), 222-223 ; revi- 
sion survey (1874), 264-270; sub-divisional 

details, area, aspect, climate, water, history, land 
revenue, stock, holdings, crops, people, 364- 
369; town, temple, 186, 647-649. 

SitaGumpha : Ndsik temple, 515. 

Small pox : 339. 

Societies : 335-336. 

Soil : 13, 91. 

Somtbin : pass, 131. 

Sonirs : goldsmiths, 50, 486. 

Souter : Sir Frank, C.S.I., 203. 

Sowing : 93. 
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iSri ‘S'itakami : Andhrabliritya rnler (b. c, 98), 
614. 

Staff: Administrative (1882), 206-207: village 
staff (1818), 209. 

Stock: 91. 

Stuart : Lientenant, 200, 

Sub-CoUectorate : 206 and note 1, 217. 

Sub-divisions : details of, 2, 345-413. 

Sub-divisional Ofdcers : Mamlatdirs (1882), 206. 

Sugarcane: loi. 

Sundar-ndrdyan : K&sik temple, 503-504. 

Supdra : 125 and note 1, 637: 

Surashtra : KithUwdr, 183 and note 2, 630. 

Survey : in Sinnar (1771), 208 and note 5 ; revenue 
survey introduced (1838-39), 211, 214 ; in plain 
or desk villages (1840- 1847), 214, 216-230 ; in hill 
or dang villages (1840-1860), 214-217, 230-245 ; 
in Feint, Milegaon, Biglin, Jdykheda, and 
Abbona (1865-1869), 245-257 ; revision survey 
in plain and hill vUlages (1871-1880), 257-291; 
survey results, 291-295. 

Sutdrs : carpenters, 51, 484. 

Swanston : Captain, 198, 414 and note 4. 

Syeds : Musabnins, 75-76. 

T. 

Tag : pass, 130. 

Tagar : old trade mart, 136, 181 and note 2. 

Tdmbats : coppersmiths, 26, 52, 80, 145. 

Xdmboiis ■ betelnut-sellers, 59, 

Tape-weaving : 170. 

Telang Brdhmans : 43, 

Telegraph Offices : 136. 

Telis : Musalman oil-sellers, 82. 

Temperature : returns, 15. 

Temples : 416, 419, 430, 431, 445, 446, 449, 458 
note 1, 460, 461, 503-522, 644, 646, 648, 649 
note 1, 651-652, 660, 661. 

Territorial Changes : (1818-1878), 205, 206 and 
note 1. 

Thdkurs : early tribe, 26, 63, 64; surname, 26 
note 2 ; writers, 43 ; 

Thai : pass, 129. 

Thatcher: Lieutenant, 199. 

Thengoda : town, 649. 

Thevenot : French traveller (1665), 190 and note 
2, 420, 459, 647. 

Thika : see Tika. 

Thrashing: 96. 

Tieffenthaler : German missionary (1750), 459. 

Tika : or Thika, division of lands, 208 and note 3. 

TUbhandeshvar: Ndsik temple, 509. 

Tilvan: pass, 130. 

Tira^ihu : name of the PAndu Lena Cave hill, 633. 

Tirgnls : husbandmen, 49. 

Tirths: Nisik bathing -places, 522-525. 

B 23—85 



Tinndha : Ndsik town sub-division, 472, 535. 
Tobacco : 101 . 

Tolls : 134-135. 

Toran : pass, 129. 

Town Schools : 332, 3^. 

Trade: (a.d. 247) 136; modem centres, 141' 
changes, 142-144. 

Traders : 141, 142. 

Trees: 16. ; 

Trimbak : town, aspect, water-supply, fahs,'- 
temples, pilgrims, fort, history, siege (1818), 21# 
note 3, 414, 441, 444, 447, 649-660. 

Trimbakji Denglia : murderer of Gangddhar . 
Shistri, 195, 198 ; capture of, (1818). 415 
note 4. ' 

Tringalvddi : fort, caves, 441, 445, 680. 

Trirasmi : see Tiranhu. 

Tnlsibdi: queen -mother of Holkar, beheaded. 
(1817), 195. ‘ 

Tur : Crop, 100. 

Tytler : Mr. Fraser, his settlement of the Dfhqp 
and reports (1841-1860), 205 note 1, 217» 
230 -245 ; 424. 


u. 


TJchlds s see Bh4mt4s. 


intha : fallow or surplus, 213 note 2. 

. 

TJma-maheshvar : N4sik temple, 505. 

--1' 

Umbarda: pass, 128. 


XJpri : non-hereditary tenant, 209. 

^ '4: 

Ushavadita ^ 5'aka viceroy (b.c» 10), 571, 5T5, 57^“^ 

576, 578, 614-615. 


V. 

.'j-f 

Vaccination : 343. 



Vdddl : pass, 130. 

Vaddli : eanal, 94. | 

Vadars •- early tribe, 64, 65. 

V dghad : reservoir, 95. 

Yagharia : pass, 129. 

Ydghera : pass, 128 ; fort, 441, 660-661. 

Vdghvihir : pass, 128. 

Yaidus : medicine-hawkers, 65. 

Vaitama : river, 7. 

Vani: town, 661-662. . 

Vanjdris ■- early tribe, 62. 

Vdrlis : early tribe, 26, 64. 

Vdsudevs: beggars, 75. 

Vedisri Sdtakar«i : Andhrabbritya ruler (b.c.90), 
612, 614. 

Vegetables : 105. 

Vehela: pass, 128 . 

Views : 437, 444 , 447, 465-466, 516, 519, 542, 654. 
Vidarbha •- Bedar, 183 and note 2, 631. 

Villages ■- 87 division into villages from very 
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early times, their state (1818), 208 ; fonned in 
Mar^tha time, 210 ; attached to forts, 210 note 
3 ; heads of villages forced to borrow from money- 
lenders owing to exactions of Fendh^ria and 
other robber bands, 211. 

Village Communities ; 87, 88. 

Village Officers : (1882)206-207 ; (1818), 209 and 

note 5. 

Village Police ; 320. 

Village Schools : 333. 

Village Servants : (1882), 207. 

Vinchur : chief of, 308 and note 3 ; town, 662. 

Vines : 102. 

Vihkars : weavers, 33, 485. 

Vithoha ; Ndsik temple, 512. 

W. 

Wages : 122, 132. 

Walker : Captain, 202, 

Weeding •• 96. 

Weights and measures ; 124. 


Wells : 13, 95, 502. 

Wheat : 98. 

Wild Animals: 21-23. 

Wilson ; Colonel W. H., 21 note-1, % note 1. 

Wind: 15. 

Winter : Mr, H. E., 437 note 1, 438 note 8. 

Wood-carving: 53, 493-496. 

Wood-turning : 154. 

Workshop : Igaipnxi railway, 444-445. 

Wroughton : Mr. B. C., 16 note 1. 

Y. 

Yajnaud <8dtakarni: Andhrabfaritya [imler (a.d. 
35-50), 593, 597, 623. 

Tajurvedi Brdhmans : 37- 39. 

Years of Scarcity : see F»ninea. 

Yeola : sab -divisional details, area, aspect, cli- 
mate, water, history, land revenue, stock, hold- 
ings, crops, people, 354-357 ; town, population, 
manufactures, 662*663. 
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